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on 
Southern  Pacific's 

AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


Air-conditioning  is  far  more  than  a  cooling  process.  It  actually  purifies  the  air, 
removing  all  dust,  dirt  and  smoke.  And  since  windows  are  sealed,  outside  noises 
are  deadened.  It  is  an  exclusive  advantage  of  trains. 

TO  THE  EAST 

Our  Overland  Limited  and  Pacific  Limited  (San  Francisco-Chicago),  Sunset 
Limited  (Los  Angeles-New  Orleans)  and  Golden  State  Limited  (Los  Angeles- 
Chicago)  are  completely  air-conditioned.  You  can  go  East  on  one  of  these  trains 
and  return  on  another,  seeing  twice  as  much  of  the  country  for  not  l(  extra  rail 
fare  (to  most  points). 

Very  low  summer  roundtrip  fares  East  are  in  effect  from  now  to  October  15. 

TO  THE  NORTHWEST 

Our  Cascade  is  completely  air-conditioned.  It  connects  at  Portland  and  Seattle 
with  air-conditioned  trains  on  northern  lines  to  the  East.  You  can  go  East  or 
return  this  way  for  no  additional  rail  fare. 

Our  West  Coast  between  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  carries  air-conditioned 
tourist  sleeping  car,  standard  Pullmans  and  dining  car. 

TO  THE  SOUTH 

The  San  Joaquin,  daylight  train  to  Los  Angeles  via  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  is 
completely  air-conditioned.  The  overnight  Owl  carries  air-conditioned  Pullman 
and  dining  car.  The  Daylight  via  the  Coast  Line  carries  air-conditioned  reserved 
seat  car  and  dining  car. 

See  AMERICA'S  EXPOSITION,  San  Diego,  three  hours  from  Los  Angeles. 

TO  MEXICO 

El  Costeno,  leading  train  on  our  West  Coast  Route  to  Mexico  City  via  Tucson, 
Mazatlan  and  Guadalajara,  carries  air-conditioned  Pullman  and  cafe-lounge  car. 
Also  there  is  a  weekly  air-conditioned  "Hotel  Car,"  leaving  Tucson  every  Mon- 
day for  a  three  weeks'  cruise  through  Mexico,  going  in  on  our  West  Coast 
Route  and  coming  out  on  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  via  El  Paso. 

For  detailed  information  about  a  trip  to  any  of  these  places,  write  F.  S.  McGinnis, 
Dept.  SM-7,  65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Southern  Pacific 
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Three  distinct  types  of  flower  arrangements  are  pictured  on  these  two 
pages — all  posed  by  Mrs.  Chidester.  We  have  taken  the  editorial  liberty 
of  christening  the  one  above  "Symphony  in  Black  and  White."  Here  have 
been  used  gladiolus,  carnations,  stocks,  and  gerberas  in  varying  tones  of 
white,  with  two  or  three  white  anemones  with  black  centers  for  accent. 
The  white  Primavera  vase  and  the  two  white  doves  give  texture  and  form. 
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Petunias  and  cornflowers  form  this 
symmetrical  composition  arranged 
in  a  blue-violet  bowl.  Flower  tones 
are  in    red-violet  and    blue-violet 

The  fruit  and  flower  arrangement 
at  bottom  of  page  consists  of 
grass  green  bananas,  blue  corn- 
flowers and  tops  of  orange  trito- 
mas  arranged  around  a  pottery 
parrot  that  repeats  those  same 
tones.  The  bright  green  bowl  with 
white  lining  completes  the  picture 


HOW         TO         JUDGE 
FLOWER     ARRANGEMENTS 

by      NELL      CHIDESTER 


•  YOU  MAY  or  may  not  be  asked 
sometime  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  floral 
arrangements  at  a  flower  show.  But 
whether  you  are  on  the  judging  committee  or 
not,  you  will  find  yourself  viewing  arrange- 
ments with  greater  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation if  you  know  something  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  building  of  bouquets, 
and  the  points  that  are  considered  in  the 
awarding  of  ribbons.  Who  knows,  perhaps  a 


greater  awareness  of  these  points  will  help 
you  to  plan  and  judge  your  own  arrange- 
ments so  wisely  that  you  will  carry  home  a 
handful  of  blue  ribbons  from  your  next  local 
show. 

Scales  or  score  cards  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent localities  and  in  different  classes  of  ex- 
hibits, but  essentially  they  are  much  the  same. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  score  card  used  by 
the  San  Francisco  Garden  Club. 

Distinction 20  points 

Color  harmony  ...  20  points 

Proportion 20  points 

Relation  of  flowers 

to  container    ...  20  points 
Perfection  of  arrange- 
ment     20  points 

The  blue  ribbon  does 
not  necessarily  mean  per- 
fection. That  quality  is  as 
rare  in  flower  arrangement 
as  in  any  other  form  of 
human  endeavor.  It  simply 
means  that  the  arrangement 
totaled  a  higher  score  than 
any  of  the  other  entries. 

And  now  to  interpret  the 
scale  as  given  above. 

By  distinction  is  meant  a 
departure  from  the  usual. 
It  is  that  priceless  ingredi- 
ent provided  by  the  imagi- 
nation— an  elusive  quality, 
defying  description  or  rule. 
It  may  be  a  daring  adven- 
ture in  color  and  design  if 
done  with  knowledge  and 
conviction. 

Color  harmony  is  broken 
down  into  monochromatic, 
(Continued  on  page  48 
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A  CITY  HOUSE  WHEREIN  SMART 
STYLE  AND  ARRANGEMENT 
LEND    COLOR    TO    LIVING 


Designed    for  A4r.    and   Mrs.    Lloyd    Thomas   of 
San    Francisco    by    William    I.    Garren,    A.    I.    A. 


The  problem  presented  here  was  to  build  a  moderate- 
priced,  compact  house,  with  interesting  features,  on  a  nar- 
row city  lot  in  a  wooded  section  of  San  Francisco.  In  solving 
the  problem  Mr.  Garren  has  evolved  what  might  be  appro- 
priately termed  a  "Modern  18th  Century"  design  which 
lends  itself  charmingly  to  present-day  furnishings  and 
decoration — a  style  of  architecture  that  seems  to  blend 
harmoniously  into  informal  western  living.  Note  first  of  all 
the  room  arrangement.  By  using  an  L-shape,  the  afternoon 
sun  floods  the  dining  room,  living  room,  and  one  bedroom, 
while  kitchen,  breakfast  room,  and  dining  room  enjoy  the 
morning  sunshine.  The  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor  are  con- 
veniently arranged  with  adequate  bath  and  closet  facilities 
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The  special  feature  of  the  house  is  the  unit 
system  of  planning  for  the  use  of  standard- 
sized  lumber.  Louvered  shutters  separate  the 
hall  from  the  dining  room,  offering  semi-privacy, 
but  not  shutting  off  the  vista  between  rooms. 
The  garage  doors,  which  are  not  visible  in  the 
picture  above,  are  also  designed  with  shutters 


Walls  in  dining  room  are  robin's  egg  blue  with 
wood  trim  of  chartreuse;  draperies  are  rust 
colored;  floors  are  dark  brown  walnut;  ceilings 
are   depressed    white;    furniture    is   in    walnut 


A  simple  hall  finished  in  stucco  with  beamed 
ceilings  leads  to  a  stairway  paneled  in  knotty 
pine,  the  woodwork  of  which  is  finished  in  a 
depressed,    off-white    color;    floor    is    walnut 


A  few  steps  down  from  the  reception  hall  is 
the  living  room.  Note  the  interesting  use  of 
wood  in  ceiling  and  wall  panels;  also  the  book 
corner,  the  flat,  low-hung  ceiling  of  which 
is  dictated  by  the  overhanging  front  bedroom 
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Sharply  silhouetted  against  a 
wall,  this  old  prospector 
placque  of  black  steel  effec- 
tively  holds  a    pot  of  cactus 


SUMMER    CARE    OF 
SUNSET    GARDENS 

fay   J.    A.    GOOCH 


W//M 


JLO  THE  uninitiated  in  west- 
ern gardening  let  me  mention  four 
main  rules  for  the  care  of  gardens 
in  the  summer.  They  are:  Use  all 
the  mulching  material  that  can  be 
scraped  together ;  start  watering 
before  the  ground  gets  a  chance  to 
dry  out,  and  keep  watering  until 
the  real  rainy  season  is  well  under 
way;  water  in  such  a  way  that  the 
moisture  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
soil ;  learn  the  special  requirements 
of  the  soil  in  your  garden. 

To  explain  these  points  further, 
remember  that  a  mulch  is  any  type 
of  material  that  will  keep  soil  from 
drying  out  too  rapidly.  This  may 
be  peat,  leafmold,  manure,  or  even 
stones  arranged  in  mass  formation 
over  the  soil. 

Early  and  late  watering  may 
mean  that  you  will  have  to  do 
some  watering  every  month  in  the 
year,  but  remember  that  it  is  less 
difficult  to  refill  a  partially  de- 
pleted reservoir  than  to  fill  com- 
pletely an  empty  one. 

By  deep  penetration  of  the  soil 
with  water  is  meant  the  careful 
basining  of  plants  so  that  water 
will  carry  down  to  meet  the  reced- 
ing moisture  of  previous  irriga- 
tions. This  cannot  be  done  by  re- 
peated sprinklings,  but  requires  the 
running  of  water  for   prolonged 


periods  of  time  in  the  same  spot. 

To  learn  the  requirements  of  the  soil 
in  your  garden,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
real  judgment  and  to  do  some  things 
by  the  cut -and -try  method.  However, 
plenty  of  humus  was  never  known  to 
injure  any  soil. 

Remembering  that  these  rules  are 
general  and  must,  therefore,  cover  a 
multitude  of  situations,  let  us  walk 
through  the  summer  garden  and  chat 
about  the  care  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  to  be  seen. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  from 
the  point  of  size  are  the  ornamental 
trees.  Trees  may  be  overtaken  by  a  mul- 
titude of  troubles,  but  they  need  very 
little  individual  attention  except  thor- 
ough watering.  It  is  in  this  one  point 
that  most  gardeners  fall  down,  espe- 
cially if  the  tree  is  growing  in  a  lawn. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  type 
of  sprinkling  given  a  lawn  rarely  pre- 
mits  penetration  of  the  soil  for  a  greater 
depth  than  three  or  four  inches.  There- 
fore, give  lawn  trees  extra  water  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  penetrate  to  the  deep 
roots  and  discourage  the  development 
of  thousands  of  surface  roots  that  will 
destroy  the  lawn  surface.  Newly  planted 
trees  can  be  forced  to  root  more  deeply 
by  complete  irrigation  and  surface  cul- 
tivation. 

Fruit  trees  need  special  summer  care, 
depending  upon  the  variety.  In  general, 


Or,  if  you  prefer,  your  cut- 
steel  silhouette  plant  holder 
may  rest  on  table  as  shown 
in    the    photograph    above 


Reminiscent  of  the  Old  West 
in  this  comfortable  covered  ox 
cart  garden  lounge,  obtain- 
able in  a  variety  of  gay  colors 


These  charcoal-burning  bar- 
becues are  proving  popular 
in  the  small  garden.  Efficient 
and    most    interesting    to    use 
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Gadgets    Illustrating    This    Article 
Were  Selected  by  Mildred  G.  Asher 


however,  keep  fruit  trees  well  watered 
through  the  summer  and  do  not  neglect 
them  after  the  fruit  has  been  picked. 
All  sucker  growth  should  be  removed 
immediately  following  the  picking  of 
the  fruit. 

Remove  the  fruit  from  flowering 
trees  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
flower-bearing  canes,  as  these  will  pro- 
duce the  blossoms  next  spring. 

Watch  for  borers  in  the  bases  of 
young  trees  and  destroy  them  by  poking 
slender  wires  in  the  burrows  that  they 
make.  A  healthy  growing  tree  that  has 
been  shielded  from  sunburn  is  rarely 
attacked  by  wood  borers. 

A  good  fertilizer  drilled  into  the 
ground  around  the  lawn  trees  and  flow- 
ering fruit  trees  will  induce  good 
flower-producing  growths.  Wait  for  a 
cool  spell  to  get  the  best  results  from 
fertilizers  put  on  during  the  summer. 

If  we  wish  to  get  out  of  this  garden 
before  nightfall,  we  must  not  try  to 
discuss  all  the  shrubs.  In  general,  re- 
member to  force  shrub  roots  deeply  into 
the  ground  through  top  pruning  and 
deep  watering.  In  sections  of  heavy 
winds  a  strong  root  on  a  young  shrub 
is  indispensable. 

Most  shrubs  can  be  summer  pruned 
vigorously,  but  do  not  cut  heavy  canes 
of  such  varieties  as  wild  lilac,  fremon- 
tia,  firethorn,  cotoneaster,  Spanish 
broom,  and  California  holly.  The  re- 


Sunbonnet  Babies  and  Over- 
all Boys  decorate  this  care- 
fully designed  garden  furni- 
ture  for    very    little    children 


moval  of  larger  growths  on  these  va- 
rieties often  starts  a  dying  back  of  canes 
that  is  hard  to  check  and  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  plant. 

In  spraying  trees  and  shrubs  for  in- 
sect pests  during  the  summer,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  dusts  are  most  effec- 
tive during  hot  spells  and  oil  emulsion 
sprays  are  most  efficient  during  cooler 
weather. 

Feed  flowering  shrubs  late  in  the 
summer  to  induce  healthy  canes.  On 
most  varieties  these  are  flower-bearing 
growths  of  the  following  spring. 

There  is  something  about  vines  that 
can  make  or  destroy  the  beauty  of  many 
summer  gardens.  Their  verdant  green 
and  pleasing  flowers  soften  unyielding 
places  and  produce  cooling  shade.  Keep 
vines  within  bounds  by  pruning 
throughout  the  summer.  Thus  the 
"shaggy  dog"  appearance  of  some  gar- 
dens will  be  avoided.  Do  not  be  too 
prim  about  vines,  yet  do  not  be  afraid 
to  exercise  good  judgment  in  pruning. 
Keep  a  good  manure  mulch  around  all 
vines  through  the  summer.  Remember 
also  that  the  removal  of  seed  vessels 
will  often  induce  further  bloom. 

Rose  bushes  give  more  beauty  and 
pleasure  per  unit  of  work  and  money 
spent  on  them  than  any  other  flowering 
plant  in  the  garden.  The  returns  are 
usually  increased  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  care  given.  A  heavy  mulch  of 
peat  moss  (to  which  bone 
meal  has  been  added)  or 
manure  kept  constantly  on 
the  ground  around  rose 
bushes  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  valuable  work- 
man that  can  be  put  into 
the  rose  garden.    It  will 
keep   down  the  weeds, 
hold  in  the  moisture,  and 
provide  the  plant  food 
that  roses  need. 

Irrigate  roses  freely 
throughout  the  summer 
either  by  means  of  basins 
around  each  plant  or  by 
flooding  the  entire  bed. 
Overhead  irrigation  can 
be  used  successfully  also. 
With  either  type  of  water- 
ing be  sure  to  secure  a 
deep  penetration  of  water 
into  the  soil.  Varieties 
subject  to  mildew  may  be 
attacked  more  often  when 


the  overhead  watering  system  is  used. 
This  is  especially  true  near  the  coast. 
Oil  emulsion  sprays,  which  are  less 
easily  washed  off  the  plants,  will  prove 
the  best  preventive  and  cure  in  such 
cases. 

During  the  warmest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, rose  bushes  will  have  a  tendency 
to  stop  blooming  and  the  growing  ac- 
tivity will  be  reduced.  At  such  a  time 
the  plants  can  be  given  a  light  pruning 
to  balance  the  bushes  and  to  remove 
excess  branches  and  twigs.  Following 
the  light  summer  pruning,  the  applica- 
tion of  additional  fertilizer  will  induce 
new  and  vigorous  growth  and  an  abun- 
dance of  late  summer  bloom  will  fol- 
low, which  will  continue  until  heavy 
frosts  cut  them  down. 

All  through  the  blooming  season, 
care  in  cutting  roses  will  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  production  of  additional 
blooms  and  the  health  of  the  plants. 
In  cutting  a  flower,  leave  at  least  two 
leaves  between  the  point  of  cutting  and 
the  branch  from  which  the  flower  stem 
was  produced.  Two  new  flower  stems 
will  develop  from  behind  the  remain- 
ing leaves. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  task  of 
the  summer  garden,  outside  of  keeping 
everything  well  watered,  is  planning 
for  continuous  bloom  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  and,  in  some 
parts  of  California,  the  coming  winter. 
First  of  all,  keep  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  summer-flowering  perennials  that 
bloom  early  can  be  made  to  produce 
another  burst  of  bloom  in  the  late  sum- 
mer by  cutting  back  the  flower  stalks 
and  feeding  the  plants.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  delphiniums.  While  speak- 
ing of  delphiniums,  a  small  handful  of 
slaked  lime  put  around  the  base  of  each 
plant  will  increase  the  strength  of  the 
stems  on  the  late  summer  flowers. 

Use  plenty  of  sulphur  on  asters 
throughout  the  summer.  Sprinkle  it 
generously  on  the  ground  at  the  base 
of  the  plants,  and  if  they  develop  aster 
wilt,  treat  the  soil  with  sulphur  com- 
pounds. Start  winter  sweet  peas  early 
and  use  plenty  of  sulphur  on  the  young 
plants.  Have  plants  of  winter  pansies, 
winter  stock,  marigolds,  calendulas, 
violas,  and  other  winter  flowers  ready 
to  put  in  the  place  of  summer  annuals 
as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  decline. 
Sow  seeds  of  all  spring  blooming  an- 
nuals, such  as  (Continued  on  page  21 
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SYDNEY  B.  MITCHELL'S 
GARDEN    PAG  E 


•  WHEN  the  New  Yorker 
pictured  an  old  gardener  discus- 
sing the  planting  of  roses  and  had 
him  say,  "I  think,  madam,  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  and  the  Rev.  D.  Page- 
Roberts  would  look  well  in  this  bed  to- 
gether," it  was  paying  tribute  to  the 
popularity  of  gardening,  for  jokes  are 
usually  about  the  commoner  things  of 
life.  That  the  herbaceous  border  has 
long  been  popular,  at  least  in  English 
life,  is  equally  evident  when  one  finds 
a  picture  in  Punch  of  a  landlady  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  vegetarianism  saying 
to  an  inquirer,  "I  hope,  sir,  you  ain't 
one  of  these  'ere  'erbaceous  boarders  I 
hear  of." 

Certainly  though  my  early  garden 
years  were  spent  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Victorian  age,  with  its  carpet  bedding, 
before  I  was  through  college  I  was 
struggling  to  plan  and  plant  the  per- 
fect hardy  herbaceous  border.  Garden- 
ing then  in  a  climate  of  short  summers 
and  long  snowy  winters,  the  endeavor 
was  to  make  a  border  attractive  for  four 
months.  On  the  Pacific  coast  where  it 
should  be  at  least  presentable,  for  it 
can  be  seen  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  I  turned  aside 
for  some  seasons  to  other  problems. 
But  now  again  my  interest  in  many 
hardy  plants  and  a  new  problem  in  my 
own  garden  have  resulted  in  another 
attempt,  and,  being  older  if  not  wiser, 
I  have  learned  to  compromise  and  be 
satisfied  with  something  less  than  per- 
fection. 

But  before  considering  what  I  am 
now  trying  to  do,  perhaps  it  is  worth 
while  to  set  down  a  few  principles 
which  one  should  keep  in  mind  even 
if  it  is  hard  to  stick  to  all  of  them  in 
actual  practice.  Such  a  border  is,  I 
think,  at  its  best  when  double,  that  is, 
when  a  wide  path,  preferably  of  grass, 
has  such  a  planting  on  each  side  of  it. 
On  a  small  scale  this  is  possible  even 
in  the  usual  50-foot  lot,  but  with  a 
large  scale,  requiring  the  use  of  tall 
plants  and  large  masses,   it  is  hardly 


This    Month    The    Subject 
Is     Herbaceous     Borders 


desirable  anywhere  but  in  a  large  gar- 
den. A  possible  compromise  is  to  have 
a  wide  border  on  one  side  of  the  path, 
allowing  of  large  plants  in  its  rear, 
and  having  on  the  other  side  only 
dwarfer  planting  in  a  much  narrower 
border  with  a  lawn  beyond  it,  giving 
what  is  called  occult  balance.  In  the 
case  of  the  wide  double  border  or  on 
the  single  side  containing  tall  plants, 
some  sort  of  a  background  is  a  decided 
advantage,  as  one  builds  up  to  it.  So 
when  there  is  only  a  single  border  this 
is  often  best  placed  along  the  side  of 
the  property  with  a  lattice  fence  or  a 
not  -  too  -  greedy  hedge  or  a  shrubbery 
planting  for  background.  A  wall,  if 
cream  or  white,  is  a  desirable  back- 
ground, but  if  of  a  distinctive  color 
like  brick  it  introduces  some  compli- 
cated color  problems. 

In  general,  of  course,  there  should 
be  the  effect  of  an  irregular  slope  from 
the  path  up  to  the  rear,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tall  plants  used  at  the  back, 
but  absolute  uniformity  here  would  be 
unpleasant — it  must  not  suggest  floral 
bleachers  in  its  slope.  The  important 
thing  is  so  to  arrange  one's  groups  that 
no  one  is  hidden  when  in  flower.  Single 
plants  dotted  all  over  the  border  give  a 
spotty  and  restless  effect,  rather  like  the 
undesigned  patchwork  quilts  at  which 
I  was  allowed  to  sew  in  my  extreme 
youth,  when  it  was  too  cold  to  be  out- 
doors. Rather  arrange  your  materials  in 
groups  of  several  plants  of  a  kind,  the 
size  of  these  groups  to  be  dependent  on 
the  scale  of  the  border.  Their  form 
should  be  irregular,  suggesting  a  lot  of 
small  overlapping  clouds,  longer  than 
they  are  deep,  rather  than  rectangular 
blocks  or  straight  lines  —  fish -shaped 
seems  to  be  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  a  de- 
scription—  but  not  all  of  equal  size. 
Now  as  to  arrangement,  I  have  only 
two  suggestions:  plan  to  have  a  pro- 


portion of  plants  with  spire-like  inflo- 
rescence, larkspur,  foxgloves,  tall  irises, 
red-hot  pokers,  peach-leaved  bellflow- 
ers,  particularly  but  not  exclusively  to 
the  rear.  Near  them  have  groups  with 
cymes  or  heads  of  flowers  of  a  flatter 
character,  such  as  achilleas,  heleniums, 
gypsophila,  coreopsis,  gaillardias  and 
chrysanthemums.  Personally  I  like  also 
to  repeat  at  intervals  the  same  material, 
clumps  of  bearded  iris,  of  tulips,  or  of 
phlox,  giving  something  of  the  same 
form  but  not  necessarily  the  color,  just 
suggesting  design  but  never  forcing  it 
on  what  must  be  in  any  case  a  rather 
casual  arrangement. 

Whole  books  have  been  written  on 
color  arrangement  of  flowers  in  herba- 
ceous borders,  Gertrude  Jekyll's  classic 
work  among  them,  so  I  shall  say  little 
other  than  don't  be  too  fussy  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  will  give  you  a  regular  and 
interesting  occupation  to  make  desir- 
able changes  later.  Most  colors  if  thor- 
oughly mixed  look  well  in  our  clear 
air  and  brilliant  sunshine.  Such  orange 
reds  as  one  gets  in  the  Oriental  poppies 
present  problems ;  I  suggest  trying  them 
near  blues  or,  in  the  case  of  orange, 
near  magenta  and  away  from  pinks. 
Don't  use  too  much  white  for  blend- 
ing; cream  or  pale  yellow  is  less  spotty 
and  equally  effective;  gray-leaved  plants 
are  also  useful  for  this  purpose.  Often 
it  is  desirable,  as  in  table  decorations, 
to  plant  near  by  two  quite  different 
groups  with  flowers  of  the  same  color, 
one  dwarfer  and  less  assertive  in  mav 
than  the  other,  but  picking  up  its  color. 

If  English  and  eastern  American  gar- 
deners cannot  solve  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuous bloom  over  five  months,  Sun- 
set gardeners  certainly  cannot  covei 
more,  so  it  is  best  to  settle  on  one  sea- 
son when  the  border  is  to  give  most 
color  and  merely  aim  to  have  it  neat 
and  pleasant      (Contintlid  on  p4gt 
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Edgar  Simpson  with  one  of 
his  14  old  stages.  This  one  is 
known  as  a  Henderson  model 


Below,  Hank  Monk,  Jr.,  son  of 
a  noted  pioneer,  drives  a 
"Concord"    in    a    pageant 


by  WILBUR    HALL 


JOMEONE  said  once  that 
"bullwhackers  and  bull -teams  settled 
the  Far  West,  but  stage  coaches  civi- 
lized it."  Whether  that  epitome  of  his- 
tory is  justified  or  not,  certainly  there 
could  be  nothing  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  our  Pa- 
cific country  than  stage  coaches. 

And  here,  this  month,  is  a  sketch  of 
a  collection  of  them.  The  owner  is  Ed- 
gar Simpson,  of  Hood,  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton,  on  the  Sacramento 
River. 

If  he  had  begun  his  collection  a  few 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Simpson  would  have 
had  a  complete  and  unbroken  line  of 
stage  coaches ;  but  a  few  years  ago  two 
agencies  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 


many  of  the  historic  vehicles.  Between 
swearing  and  crying  Mr.  Simpson  will 
tell  you  that  the  World  War,  which 
created  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
scrap  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  actually 
brought  about  the  demolition  of  many 
stages  of  great  historical  value  and  in- 
terest; also  that  what  we  call  "the 
movies"  resurrected  many  others,  most 
of  which  were  used  once  or  twice  and 
then  broken  up  or  left  in  the  sun  and 
weather  to  fall  to  pieces. 

That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
Luckily  certain  western  railroad  com- 
panies, a  New  England  coach-building 
company,  museums,  and  private  indi- 
viduals have  rescued  many  historic 
stage  coaches,  and  certainly  Mr.  Simp- 


son himself  has  his  share.  And 
so  generations  to  come,  curious 
to  know  how  people  traveled 
about  before  the  age  of  steam 
or  that  of  electricity  or  that  of 
gasoline,  will  be  able  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  such  a  ve- 
hicle as  their  progenitors  used 
and  found  a  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing— even  at  the  snail's  pace  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour ! 

There  are   two   brands  or 
makes  or  kinds  of  stage  coaches 
in  the  Simpson  barns:  the  Con- 
cord and  the  California -made 
coach.  And  the  visitor  soon  ob- 
serves that  there  were  many 
varieties  of  both — modifications 
induced  by  changing  conditions 
or   times,   or   adaptations   for 
particular  roads  or  hauls  or  re- 
gions. The  head  of  the  line  is 
a  true  and  genuine  Concord, 
swung  from  high  steel  knees 
fixed  on  the  axles,    on   "thor- 
ough-braces" made  of  the  finest 
cowhide,  three  inches  wide  and 
some   eight   feet   long,  with 
seven  thicknesses  of  leather.  On 
these  two  pliant  and  elastic 
bands  the  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  admirably  made 
body,  egg-shaped  and  well  bal- 
anced, is  like  a  combination  of  a  baby's 
buggy  and  a  hammock.  It  can  be  gently 
rocked  with  the  touch  of  one  finger, 
yet  it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  heavy 
loads  and  to  withstand  hard,  continu- 
ous usage  over  long  periods  of  years. 

But  this  supreme  example  of  the 
coach -maker's  art  was  not  made  for 
western  roads  or  travel,  and  the  great 
Concord  firm  of  Abbott -Downey,  in 
the  1850's,  began  turning  out  their 
western  model  coach  —  much  more 
sturdy,  less  perfectly  balanced,  but  ex- 
actly as  well  proportioned  to  do  its 
work  with  a  minimum  of  drag  on  the 
teams.  There,  Mr.  Simpson  says,  was 
the  test  of  a  stage  coach :  it  had  to  be  so 
designed  and    (Continued  on  page  30 
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WHEN  THE  DOCTOR  CAN'T  COME 

by    JOY    HOSKINS,   R.  N. 


A* 


_S  vacation  time  nears,  it's 
a  very  good  idea  to  give  some  thought 
to  first  aid  rules.  Following  are  a  few 
reminders  to  take  with  you  to  the 
mountain  cabin,  or  on  the  camping  trip. 
Probably  the  most  common  situation 
to   be   met   is   that  of   the   wound   or 


abrasion.  If  the  wound  is  dirty,  clean 
it  thoroughly  with  boiled  water  (which, 
of  course,  has  been  cooled)  and  apply 
some  antiseptic  (such  as  merthiolate) 
and  bandage.  Or  the  dressing 
may  be  saturated  with  alcohol. 

In  dealing  with  boils  and 
infections,  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  or  epsom  salts  should  be 
applied  in  hot  com- 
presses.   Do  not 
squeeze   or   incise 
until  the  abscess  is 
well   localized.    (A 
good  rule  is  never 
to  squeeze  anything 
which  "looks  as  if 
it  should  be  squeezed.") 

For  burns,  make  a  dash  for  the  tube 
of  "unguentine !"  If  none  is  available, 
apply  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (baking  soda)  and  bandage 
the  burned  area  very  lightly.  If  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  fresh  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  five  per  cent,  that  is  the 
ideal  dressing  for  burns  where  the 
deeper  tissues  are  not  involved.  Satu- 
rate dressings  with  the  tannic  acid  so- 
lution until  the  skin  is  well  tanned. 
Snow  burns,  however,  should  be  treated 
with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution. 

In  hemorrhage,  if  the  blood  comes 
in  spurts  and  is  bright  red,  you  may 
know  it  is  bleeding  from  an  artery. 
Apply  a  tourniquet  above  the  wound, 
tight  enough  to  control  the  hemorrhage, 
but  not  tight  enough  to  interfere  with 


circulation  to  the  extremity  of  the  limb. 
After  about  15  minutes,  loosen  the 
tourniquet  and  watch  for  a  return  of 
the  hemorrhage.  Bleeding  from  a  vein 
does  not  require  the  tourniquet,  but 
can  be  controlled  by  snug  bandaging 
and  the  application  of  pressure.  Ele- 
vate the  limb,  to  help  control  arterial 
bleeding. 

The  point  of  prime  importance  in 
dealing  with  fractures  is  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  movement.  Move  the 
patient  very  carefully  and  as  little  as 
possible  before  applying  splints.  Any 
available  material  can  be  used  for 
splints,  which  should  be  padded  and 
bandaged  to  the  limb  firmly,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  stoppage  of  circulation. 
Make  the  splints  long  enough  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  joints  above  and  be- 
low the  fracture.  Above  all,  place  the 
patient  under  the  care  of  a  physician 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Every  adult  should 
know  how  to  rescusci- 
tate  a  person  who  has 
been  under  water. 
This,  of  course,  is  par- 
ticularly important  in 
regions  where  life 
guards  are  not  avail- 


able. Artificial  res- 
piration should  be 
continued  until 
breathing  has  be- 
come normal,  or 
until  several  hours 
have   passed   if 

breathing  has  not  been  reestablished. 
Do  not  perform  the  artificial  respira- 
tion faster  than  a  person  normally 
breathes.  One  suggestion  which  is  too 
often  ignored  is  that  the  wet  clothing 
should  be  removed  and  the  patient 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets.  If  artificial 
heat  is  used,  take  great  care  not  to  burn 
the  patient;  an  unconscious  person 
burns  easily.  Do  not  attempt  to  give 
stimulants  until  the  patient  is  able  to 
swallow;  then  brandy  in  hot  water,  or 
a  half   teaspoonful    of   aromatic   am- 


monia in  hot  water,  can  safely  be  given. 
Snake-bite  theories  are  numerous  and 
divergent.  But  these  methods  are  pretty 
well  established  as  efficacious.  Do  not 
give  stimulants.  Apply  a  tourniquet 
above  the  bite,  then  enlarge  the  open- 
ing and  suck  the  wound,  ;'/  you  have  no 
mouth  abrasion.  Keep  the  patient  quiet. 
When  it  comes  to  poison  oak,  this 
rule  is  good:  persons  susceptible  to  it 
should  be  immunized  before  going 
where  the  oak  is  plentiful.  When  you 
have  come  in  contact  with  poison  oak, 
immediately  wash  the  exposed  parts 
thoroughly  with  yellow  laundry  soap, 
using  a  stiff  brush.  If  any  lesions  ap- 
pear, apply  your  favorite  remedy  — 
which  you  surely  have,  if  you  are  sub- 
ject to  the  poison. 

If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  ac- 
quire a  wood  tick,  do  not  attempt  to 
pull  him  out.  Apply  ammonia  and 
screw  him  out !  As  for  porcupines,  it  is 
an  exploded  theory  that  an  angered 
porcupine  will  bombard  you  with  his 
quills,  but  occasionally  a  quill  gets  em- 
bedded in  the  flesh  of  the  dog.  In  such 
a  case,  apply  vinegar  to  soften  the  flesh, 
and  remove  the  quill. 

The  common  vacation  annoyance  of 
chapped  and  cracked  lips  can  usually 
be  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  mentholatum  several 
times  a  day  and  at  night.  For 
y  sore  throats,  use  a  gargle  (one 

pint  of  hot  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt)  every 
two  hours. 

In  the  case  of  heat  exhaus- 
tion, move  the  patient  into 
the       (Continued  on  page  43 
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A  SUNSET  FAMILY 
VISITS  ZION  NATIONAL  PARK 
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HE  waitress  in  the  small 
town  hotel  in  Utah,  that  morning, 
asked  us  if  we  would  have  our  eggs 
straight  up.  Wc  would  and  we  did. 
Then  we  climbed  into  the  car,  and 
went  to  Zion  National  Park. 

Zion  National  Park  is  also  straight 
up> — that  is,  if  you're  at  the  bottom.  If 
you're  at  the  top,  it's  straight  down. 
We  were  at  the  bottom,  preferably. 

The  small  cost  of  a  night  and  day 
spent  here  is  worth  more  than  many 
people  imagine.  Tourists  north-  or 
south-bound  on  the  Arrowhead  Trail 
can  easily  sidetrack  here,  and  sleep  over 
night  in  the  most  comfortable  cabins  at 
the  Park  Lodge,  or  hoist  their  own  tents 
on  the  public  camp  site  inside  the  park 
grounds. 

Wc  drove  in  at  noon.  Paid  one  dollar 
to  register,  three  dollars  for  a  cabin 
with  twin  beds,  and  had  dinner  and 
breakfast  at  reasonable  rates  at  the 
Lodge  dining  room. 

When  you  enter  Zion  National  Park, 
you're  definitely  in.  The  walls  on  either 
side  of  the  canyon  floor  tower  from 
1500  to  3000  feet.  They're  huge,  un- 


believable, as  you  enter  in  day- 
light. They're  a  thing  of  beauty, 
as  the  light  wanes  and  the  peaks 
turn  red  and  purple  and  pink  and 
pearl.  But  they're  awesome  and 
superphysical  when  the  stars  are 
out,  and  you  sit  about  the  Lodge 
grounds,  gazing  up  at  that  gigantic 
inky-black  mass,  towering  even  to 
the  stars. 

We  saw  those  walls  in  all  their 
lights.  We  wandered  from  one  end 
of  the  canyon  to  the  other.  We 
drove  through  the  two  million- 
dollar  tunnel,  which  bores  through 
solid  rock  for  a  full  mile.  We 
gazed  out  through  the  several 
openings  of  the  tunnel, 
and  again. 

We  took  five  pictures 
sixth  one  got  away.  We 
on  the  trail  to  Weeping 
Rock,  when,  at  a  bend  in 
the  trail,  we  came  face  to 
face  with  a  buck,  a 
doe,  and  two  fawns. 
We  wanted  that  pic- 
ture more  than   any 
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The  sheer  wall  of  rock  at  top 
of  page  stands  guard  over  the 
great    Temple    of    Sinawava 

The  picture  immediately 
above  was  snapped  at  the 
second  aperture  from  the 
west    end    of    the    tunnel 

At  left,  looking  south  from  the 
east  entrance  to  the  tunnel 


Other.  But  the  kodak 
was  closed.  When 
we  had  it  opened, 
the  deer  family  was 
on  the  way  to  the 
next  county. 
The  Temple  of  Sina- 
wava is  an  awesome 
place.  Here  we  were 
completely  surrounded 
by  perpendicular  walls. 
There  seemed  no  way  out. 
Indian  tribes  are  said  to  have 
used  this  as  a  council  ground. 
On  our  return,  we  pointed  the 
camera  up  to  get  the  picture  above. 
A  modern  road,  two-lane,  runs  all 
about  the  park,  and  through  the 
tunnel.  Back  and  forth  the  road  winds, 
ascending  to  the  tunnel  entrance,  and 
then  one  may  stop,  some  seven  times, 
at  various  openings,  and  gain  a  view 
of  the  grandeur  that  is  Zion's.  The 
photograph  with  the  heavy  shadow 
was  taken  from  the  second  aperture 
from  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
third  view  is  of  the  more  gentle  slop- 
ing walls  outside  the  east  entrance  of 
the  tunnel. 

Ranger  guides  will  take  you  over 
the  trails,  if  you  have  the  time.  You 
may  sit  at  the  Lodge,  after  dark,  and 
see  movies  of  Uncle  Sam's  National 
Parks,  and  hear  lectures  by  those  who 
know.  Or  you  may  just  sit  and  think. 
Or,  as  we  did,  you  may  just  sit  and 
wonder ! 

Zion  is  still  strictly  a  National  Park. 
There  have  been  no  golf  courses,  no 
slot  machines,  no  baseball  fields  in- 
stalled. This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  must  be  a  number  of  people 
who  still  enjoy  Nature  in  the  raw. 

But  regardless  of  what  you  go  for 
(for  you  must  go,  sooner  or  later) 
you'll  have  the  thrill  of  your  life, 
sleeping  beneath  the  shadows  of  these 
walls  at  night,  with  no  sound  but 
falling  water  and  rustling  trees,  and 
you'll  agree  that  Zion  National  Park 
is  difficult  to  photograph,  more  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  and  most  difficult  to 
bid  adieu. — Ralph  Wfbstlr  Ellis. 
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WHAT  TO  PLANT 


A  ROCK 


by    ANDERSON    McCULLY 

SEATTLE      WASHINGTON 


Wh 


HAT  shall  we  plant  around  our 
rock  garden  pool?  Let  us  consider  first 
just  where  our  garden  is  on  this  long 
Pacific  Coast,  its  type  and  size,  and  even 
the  kind  of  a  rocky  pool  we  have.  Water 
and  rock,  sunlight  and  shadow,  deep 
greens  and  bright  hues,  with  a  flash  of 
darting  gold  fish,  make  perhaps  the 
very  highest  charm  that  any  garden  can 
know.  All  along  the  Pacific  Coast  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  in  the  material 
our  climate  permits  us  to  use.  In  the 
cooler  North,  we  have  unusual  success 
with  the  finest  alpine  gentians,  many 
rare  primulas,  and  even  with  a  little 
skill,  the  famed  blue  poppies  (meco- 
nopsis)  of  the  Himalayas.  Rhododen- 
drons block  out  the  backgrounds.  All 
up  and  down  the  coast  there  are  dif- 
ferent types  of  conifers,  heaths,  and 
shrubs  to  screen  the  pool.  Most  of  the 
Japanese  material  is  hardy  the  length 
of  the  coast,  though  California  may  use 
a  little  of  this  that  is  denied  the  North. 
The  bamboos  increase  in  importance  as 
we  go  south. 

A  rocky  pool  may  be  only  a  cleverly- 
camouflaged  half  barrel  sunk  into  the 
soil,  and  tastefully  rimmed  with  uneven 
and  jutting  stones,  or  it  may  be  several 
of  these  with  the  overflow  trickling 
from  one  to  another.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
larger  cement  pool,  or  even  occasion- 
ally a  small  lakelet  or  stream.  The  ce- 
ment pool,  unless  constructed  to  allow 
water  seepage  to  its  surrounding  mar- 
gins, may  have  the  soil  about  it  just  as 
dry  as  the  rest  of  the  garden.  Some 
pools  stand  starkly  out  in  full  sun, 
while  others  are  already  screened 
with  tall  conifers  or  broad  evergreens. 
They  are  all  worthy.  Their  success  de- 
pends upon  suitable  planting. 


When  tubs  or  small  cement  pools  are 
arranged  in  series,  make  the  plants  ap- 
pear to  screen  water  between  them.  Re- 
member that  when  the  eye  sees  water 
upon  both  sides  of  a  shrub,  it  presumes 
it  between.  This  is  also  true  in  reverse, 
so  use  care  not  to  block  out  the  water 
surfaces.  In  general,  the  larger  and  the 
shrubby  plants  are  better  placed  in  the 
background  to  avoid  dwarfing  the  pool. 

Both  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  back- 
ground not  only  screen  buildings  or 
objects  that  break  the  illusion  of  water 
and  rock,  but  add  to  the  cool  depths, 
and  focus  the  pool  as  the  center  of  the 
picture.  Natives  helped  out  with  ferns 
and  mosses  will  give  a  woodsy  tang. 
Very  often  the  rock  garden  knoll  rises 
beyond  the  pool.  Shrubs  along  the  top 
of  this  not  only  add  to  its  apparent 
height,  but  also  gain  an  extra  altitude 
in  sky  line.  I  am  dwelling  in  particular 
upon  the  backgrounds,  because  in  the 
main  we  want  our  pools  to  bring  us  a 
feeling  of  coolness,  greenery,  a  with- 
drawal from  the  dust  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  street,  even  though  the  sun 
breaks  through  to  shimmer  the  water 
itself. 

The  backgrounds  also  furnish  many 
of  the  pool  reflections.  The  trailing 
junipers  and  cotoneasters  make  particu- 
larly good  reflections  along  the  edges 
of  the  larger  pools  through  all  the  year 
and  over  all  the  length  of  our  coast.  In 
both  color  and  texture  they  are  good 
companions.  They  are  also  real  treasures 
in  tying  lawn  and  pool  together  in  those 
gardens  where  the  rocky  pool  meets  the 
lawn  upon  one  side. 

The  dwarf  Japanese  maples  are  larger 
leaved,  but  so  finely  cut  that  wc  may 
have  their  striking  autumn  tints  near 


even  a  very  small  pool.  This  is  a  shrub, 
too,  for  reflections.  Use  it  on  a  promon- 
tory or  a  miniature  isthmus  between 
two  small  pools.  A  long  narrow  pool 
that  simulates  a  stream  should  have  the 
ends  blocked  out  to  leave  the  feeling 
that  it  continues  on.  These  three  are 
considerably  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  dwarf  pines  fit  well,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  little  of  the  Japanese  feeling 
in  the  pool  effect.  These  things  will 
tolerate  an  average  garden  soil,  but  if 
heaths  or  rhododendrons  are  used,  re- 
member that  they  need  a  somewhat 
acid,  peaty  soil,  or  one  rich  witli  leal 
mold.  Use  the  hardier  heaths  around 
the  Puget  Sound  country — the  Scotch 
and  Bride  heather,  the  Spring  or  Swiss 
heath  (Erica  cornea),  the  Hybrid  Medi 
terranean,  Corsican  (li.  stricta),  Cot 
nish  (li.  vagans),  and  Crosslcaf  ( li. 
tetralix).  In  the  South  the  long  belled 
South  African  ones  are  magnificent, 
particularly  Erica  transluctnct  as  it 
^rows  in  San  Diego  gardens.  The  Hl.uk 
Eyed  Heath  (E.  melanthtra)  is  possi 
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bly  the  best  all-around  one  for  the  Bay 
Region,  though  gardens  here  may  bor- 
row from  both  directions. 

The  finest  reflection  plant  that  we 
have  for  larger  pools  may  be  had  all  up 
and  down  the  coast  —  the  wisteria. 
Train  it  far  out  over  the  water,  and  let 
the  falling  petals  ride  back  and  forth, 
or  use  a  dwarf  weeping  form  on  a 
promontory.  Japanese  azaleas,  flower- 
ing cherries,  and  Japanese  irises  are 
other  large  pool  material;  but  all  of 
these  must  be  remembered  as  beauty  of 
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a  shorter  season,  and  just  a  little  out  of 
scale  if  more  truly  alpine  plants  are 
being  used  in  the  rock  garden. 

Other  good  plants  to  use  among 
these  larger,  sturdier  things  are  Primu- 
las japonka,  pulverulenta,  microdonta, 
Red  Hugh,  and  Florindae ;  the  feathery 
astilbes  either  in  the  larger  A.  japonica 
or  the  more  truly  alpine  A.  simplici- 
folia,  and  our  western  rosy  monkey 
flower;  while  the  yellow  alpine  form 
will  march  right  into  the  water  itself, 
and  the  water  forget-me-not  (Myosotis 


scorpioides,  M.  palustris)  trails  any- 
where. The  summer  snowflake  does  bet- 
ter here  than  in  the  border.  In  the  rocks 
above  the  margin  so  that  their  roots 
profit  by  the  moisture,  three  sedums  will 
be  happy — S.  spectabile,  S.  maximo- 
Wtczi,  and  S.  stolonijerum.  Rockcress 
(aubrietia)  and  the  Carpathian  hare- 
bell will  round  out  a  sturdy  planting 
that  can  come  very  near  to  caring  for 
itself  in  gardens  of  little  labor  any- 
where along  our  coast.  Violas  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  these  and 
higher  alpine  material. 

For  the  true  alpine  jewels  of  the  pool- 
side,  I  first  turn  to  the  gentians,  the 
real  mountain  ones — Himalayas,  Swiss 
Alps,  and  one  or  two  from  our  own 
high  peaks.  The  Spring  Gentian  (G. 
verna)  and  its  varieties  are,  I  fear,  only 
for  the  skilled  gardener.  The  Swiss 
Gentian  (G.  acaul'ts)  is  erratic ;  but  for 
summer  and  fall  bloom  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  beauties  that  are  as  easily  grown 
as  violas.  G.  lagodeschiana  comes  in 
June,  and  is  closely  followed  by  its 
even  finer  hybrid  G.  hascombensis. 
Farrer's  gentian,  with  its  magnificent 
light  blue  trumpets,  takes  up  around 
the  1st  of  August  where  these  leave  off, 
continuing  on  often  into  November. 
G.  ornata  and  G.  sino-ornata  are  darker 
blues  that  companion  it  well.  Our  own 
G.  calycosa  is  a  worthy  host  for  these 
foreign  visitors.  These  gentians  like  a 
fairly  rich,  friable,  peaty  soil  and  ample 
moisture,  though  not  stagnation.  In  the 
North  a  little  shelter  from  the  hottest 
sun  is  best,  though  they  need  its  light 
through  most  of  the  day.  They  will 
tend  to  resent  summer  heat  farther 
south,  and  might  be  saved  with  a  lath 
or  other  temporary  shading  through 
some  particular  hot  spell. 

The  lavender  Primula  farinosa,  P. 
chrysopa,  and  P.  littoniana  will  carry 
on  from  spring  through  summer  in  the 
order  named,  besides  giving  three  very 
different  types  of  bloom,  and  a  dash  of 
crimson  in  the  bracts  of  the  last.  But  if 
you  wish  something  really  new,  try  the 
beautiful  P.  nutans.  Primulas  as  a  class 
take  similar  treatment  to  gentians,  but 
prefer  a  little  longer  shade.  P.  littoniana 
is  more  sun-loving  than  most  of  its 
family.  Farther  south  the  baby  primrose 
(P.  forbesi)  and  the  fairy  primrose  (P. 
malacoides)  are  hardy  in  the  open.  They 
are  good  winter  bloomers,  but  need 
plenty  of  light  for  good  growth.  P.  win- 
ter'} is  another  somewhat  tender  species 
that  is  safe  in  the  Bay  Region. 

Most  printed  words  tell  us  to  plant 
the  beautiful  lewisias  of  our  coast  in 
moraine,  but  in  experience  I  am  find- 
ing L.  howelli  and  L.  columbianum  at 
least  doing  far  better  in  the  sunnier 
end  of  the  gentian  bed.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  lewisias  are  the  real  ex- 
quisites of  our  coast,  and  seem  quite 
willing  to  prosper  all  its  length.  Their 
satiny  pinks  are  splendid  foils  for  the 
gentian  blues.  In  early  spring  the  lovely 
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dwarf -growing  Iris  c\ 
breath-taking  in  sue 

Saxifraga  oppositijolia 
tiful  trailer  over  a  nbt^rnsazas-tacing 
rock  by  the  pool.  It  opens  carmine, 
turning  through  violet  to  blue,  though 
the  color  varies  somewhat  in  individual 
plants.  For  a  sunny  rock,  use  the  gar- 
land flower  (Daphne  cneorum),  valu- 
able both  for  fragrance  and  its  splen- 
did shade  of  pink.  Then  for  a  choice 
little  sunny  pocket  just  above  the  pool, 
with  a  little  grit  in  the  soil,  why  not  our 
own  Potentilla  villosa  that  Europeans 
speak  of  with  bated  breath?  It  forms 
dense  silvery  rosettes,  and  bears  cymes 
of  golden  flowers  on  four-  or  five-inch 
stems. 

Desert  pools  turn  more  naturally  to 
their  own  beautiful  desert  succulents, 
for  usually  water  is  precious  and  they 
are  built  to  hold  theirs  without  seep- 
age. I  once  came  across  one  in  El  Cen- 
tro  with  a  background  of  tall  feathery 
tamarisks  and  fragrant  oleanders.  Truly 
splendid  verbenas  spilled  their  bright 
colors  all  around  the  edges  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks,  with  a  little  patch  of 
green  lawn  and  a  shaded  garden  seat 
between  them  and  the  background.  Not 
an  alpine  planting,  but  so  attractive  in 
its  setting,  I  missed  my  train  while  I 
lingered. 

All  pools  need  oxygenating  plants, 
both  to  keep  the  water  clear  and  for 
the  mosquito-preventing  fish.  These 
grow  beneath  the  water,  and  a  num- 
ber do  not  need  any  planting  at  all, 
though  they  do  better  if  tucked  into  a 
water  lily  box.  Among  them  are  mil- 
foil (Myriophyllum)  with  little  bushes 
of  fine  needle-like  leaves,  and  coontail 
(Ceratophyllum).  Parrot's  feather  and 
the  water  hyacinth  are  good  surface 
plants,  and  may  be  used  with  water 
lilies.  If  you  have  water  lilies,  be  care- 
ful not  to  conceal  too  much  of  the 
water  surface.  Use  smaller  varieties,  or 
fewer  lilies.  A  single  plant  of  the  fairly 
large  types  is  ample  usually  for  a  med- 
ium garden  pool. 

Editor's  Note.  —  During  1935  we 
shall  have  covered  every  phase  of  rock 
gardening  in  Sunset  Magazine.  In 
February  there  were  the  succulent  gar- 
den and  the  rock  garden  pool.  In  April 
dwarf  brooms  for  rock  gardens  were 
discussed.  In  May  Edith  Banghart's  ex- 
cellent article  on  rock  walls  appeared, 
also  the  list  of  new  rock  plants  and  the 
announcement  of  the  rock  garden  con- 
test— by  the  way,  where  are  your  con- 
tributions in  this  contest?  To  complete 
this  rock  garden  series,  next  month  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  tell  of  suitable  plants  for 
the  rocky  hillside,  and  finally  in  Sep- 
tember Else  M.  Frye  of  Seattle  will  list 
the  can't-fail  alpines.  Thus  in  a  few 
months  in  Sunset  you  have  a  complete 
book  on  rock  gardening  in  the  West. 
Be  sure  to  save  your  magazines  so  that 
your  file  of  the  story  will  be  complete. 
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IS  POP   HAVING   FUN  AT   SAN   DIEGO! 

And  young  Billie,  who  has  already  been  crashed 
into  a  dozen  times,  sagely  remarks,  "Bet  they 
use  Super-Shell  in  these  cars,  Dad,  cause  this 
is  sure  stop-and-go-driving ! " 


AND  SHELLADIES! 
But  it  isn't  the  Shelladies'  charm  alone 
that  daily  draws  Dad  and  Bud  to  the  giant 
Shell . . .  these  girls  are  the  Ex- 
position's information  experts ! 
They  tell  you    what  is  going 
on— and  where.  They  advise 
you  where  to  find  lodgings  in 
San  Diego.  And  on  their  huge 
animated  Shell  map,  they  tour 
you  all  over  the  West ! 


Don't  Miss  San  Diego's  Great  Exposition 
Get  Free  Folder  and  Maps  at  Your  Neighborhood  Shell  Station 

Remember,  too,  that  Shell  Stations  on  every  high-  Street  Maps,  In-An'-Out-of-City  Maps,  Distance 
way  in  the  West  provide  exclusive  Finger-Tip  Tables,  All-Night  Station  Lists,  Auto  Cabin  Direc- 
Travel  Information,  free  State  Road  Maps,  City       tories.  Wherever  you  drive  — ASK   SHELLI 
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The  road  to  Sunwapta  Falls  is  a   beautiful 
invitation    to    visit    Jasper    Park,    Canada 


•  GOOD  for  our  word,  we  re- 
produce on  these  pages  the  11 
winners  of  the  "Lakes  of  the 
Northwest"  photograph  contest  an- 
nounced in  the  January  issue  of  Sun- 
set Magazine.  Just  as  western  scenery 
is  diversified,  so  do  the  lovely  lakes 
manifest  definite  personality  and  indi- 
viduality—  and  it  was  no  small  task 
trying  to  select  the  winners ! 

Can  you  name  the  lovely  lake,  oppo- 
site, circled  by  the  motor  road  to  Sun- 
wapta  Falls  in  Canadian  Jasper  Park? 
It  came  to  us  unnamed — a  fitting  pro- 
logue to  the  beauties  of  Jasper.  The 
photograph  directly  below  of  Moraine 
Lake  in  the  Canadian  Parks  near  Banff 
might  well  have  been  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing card !  Flathead  Lake,  lower  left,  is 
in  Montana.  The  photograph  shows 
Wild  Horse  Island,  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains  visible  in  the  distance.  Only 
one  of  many  "good  fishin'  "  lakes  in 
the  McKenzie  River  region  is  Suttle 
Lake,  lower  right,  off  the  Oregon-Mc- 
Kenzie  Pass  Highway.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Olympic  Pen- 
insula lakes  is  Crescent 
Lake,  center  of  page  20. 
A  photographer  with  an 
e  for  composition  did 


A  visit  to  Moraine  Lake  is  a  part  of 
the    trip   to    Lake    Louise    and    Banff 


conducted      by 
helgct      iversen 


A  placid   view  of  Flathead  in  Mon- 
tana. The  Rockies  are  barely  visible 


And  this  is  where  the  fish  will 
bitel   Suttle    Lake    in  Oregon 
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^Land  of 
Shining  Mountains 

Evergreen  and  cool . . 
come  this  summer 


•  When  President  Roosevelt  was  here  last 
summer,  he  made  the  following  statement  in 
his  radio  address  on  Aug.  5: — "Today,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  seen  Glacier  Park. 
Perhaps  I  can  best  express  to  you  my  thrill  and 
delight  by  saying  that  I  wish  every  American, 
old  and  young,  could  have  been  with  me  today. 
The  great  mountains,  the  glaciers,  the  lakes, 
and  the  trees  make  me  long  to  stay  here  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  summer." 

You,  too,  will  love  Glacier  Park. 


TRAVEL      and      OUTDOOR 


Ride  i7Te  completely  air-conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

(Mail  Coupon) 

Ask  Mr.  Scott . . . 

A.  L.  Scott,  General  Agent  Pass'r  Dept- 

Great  Northern  Railway 

679  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tell  me  more  about  a  grand  and  glorious 

vacation  at  small  cost  in  Glacier  Park — send 

me  the  illustrated  booklet. 

Name 


below,  a  lake  of  enormous  bays  and 
arms,  was  taken  from  the  road  to 
Wallace,  Idaho.  Deep  in  a  woodsy  set- 
ting with  Mount  Hood  standing  guard, 
Lost  Lake  is  as  appropriate  a  name  as 
any  for  this  picturesque  Oregon  lake 
reproduced  on  this  page,  lower  right. 
The  little  lake  on  page  30,  rather  bare 
of  surrounding  verdure,  is  one  in  the 
Seven  Lakes  Basin  near  Sol  Due  Hot 
Springs  in  Washington.  Perhaps  the 
most  unique  of  all  the  lakes  pictured 
is  Iceberg  Lake  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  Montana,  shown  on  page  26. 
This  photograph  was  taken  in  August, 
but  even  during  midsummer  the  tiny 
lake  is  filled  with  "ice  cubes."  The 
glacial  cirque  is  visible  in  the  back- 
ground. We  doubt 
if  beautiful  Har- 
rison Lake  (and 
springs),  the  Ca- 
nadian spa  75  miles 
from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia, 
needs  any  word  of 
introduction.  A 
study  in  lights  and 
shadows,  Harrison 
Lake  shown  on 
page  27  is  an  ex- 
cellent subject  and 
much  photo- 
graphed. The  un- 
usual picture  of 
crater-blue  Sunrise 
Lake  on  page  26 
was  taken  on  the 
way  to  Sunrise 
Park  in  Rainier 
National  Park. 
The  photograph  is 

an  aerial  view,  Moonlight's  si 

taken  with   the  the  waters  of 

camera  tilted  at  an 
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angle  of  about  45  degrees  for  the  snap. 
Now  for  the  rest  of  you  (travel  edi- 
tor included)  double-exposure-ers  and 
out -of- focus -ers,  get  busy  with  snap- 
shots of  the  hundreds  of  other  equally 
beautiful  lakes  throughout  the  West. 
But  first  get  a  copy  of  How  to  Make 
Good  Pictures,  which  is  the  title  of  a 
very  workable  book  for  the  amateur 
photographer.  The  book  is  the  most 
complete  discussion  on  the  art  of  pic- 
ture-taking we  have  yet  seen,  covering 
the  subject  from  a  chapter  on  cameras; 
films;  common  mistakes;  what  to  do 
with  landscapes;  portraits;  flower  pho- 
tography; do's  and  don'ts  for  begin- 
ners ;  how  to  photograph  children ;  out- 
door pictures ;  composition  ;  and  even 
a  chapter  for  the 
information  of 
those  who  want  to 
print  their  own 
pictures.  The  book 
is  written  in  the 
layman's  vernacu- 
lar for  the  ama- 
teur, and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated 
with  lovely  pho- 
tographs which 
should  in  them- 
serves  create  the 
necessary  incen- 
tive to  study  the 
book!  How  to 
Make  Good  Pic- 
tures is  an  East- 
man Kodak  publi- 
cation selling  for 
50  cents,  and 
may  be  ordered 
through  your  Ko- 
dak dealer  or  di- 
rect from  Sunset 
travel  department. 


Ivory    path    over 
Lake    Crescent 


Address. 
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SILVER  STREAK 


America's  Lowest  Priced  Fine  Ca, 


THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL    THING 


WHEELS 


jhlights  of  Poniiac  Quality 

lor  1935 

d  Steel  "Turret-Top"  Bodies  by  Fisher 
Triple-Sealed  Hydraulic  Brakes  • 
edlined  Styling  ■  Completely 
led  Chassis  ■  Silver-Alloy  Bearing 
ines  «  10-Second  Starting  at  Zero 
ven  Greater  Economy  >  No  Draft 
itilation  •  *Knee-Action  ■  Lug- 
e    and    Spare    Tire    Compartment. 

'On  the  Eight  and  De  Luxe  Six  Models 


The  arrival  of  Pontiac's  Silver 
Streak  Sixes  and  Eights  upset  an 
old  tradition.  The  price  tag,  the  usual 
gauge  of  quality,  completely  lost  its 
significance!  For,  despite  Pontiac's 
low  list  prices,  these  fine  automobiles 
ask  no  odds  of  any  car.  Every  Pontiac 
feature  is  the  finest  money  can  buy.  Let 
us  be  specific.  Fisher's  new  solid  steel 
"Turret -Top"  bodies  are  admittedly 
the  safest  built  today.  Pontiac  has 
them.  There  is  no  need  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  hydraulic  brakes.  Pontiac 
has  them  and  something  more.  Pon- 
tiac's hydraulic  brakes  are  triple- 
sealed,  making  it  impossible  for  water 
or  dirt  to  affect  their  quick,  positive 


development  in  chassis  design.  It, 
too,  is  a  Pontiac  feature.  Silver-alloy 
engine  bearings,  pioneered  by  Pon- 
tiac, are  twice  as  durable  as  the  ordi- 
nary type.  The  list  could  be  extended 
indefinitely,  but  to  people  of  discern- 
ment these  facts  will  be  enough.  We 
present  them  to  you  as  good  and 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  low-price 
field  now  contains  a  car  you  can  drive 
for  years  on  end  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  display  to  your  friends  with 
a  wholly  pardonable  pride. 

PONTIAC 
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TESTS  prove  Bif  to  have  30%  more  KILLING 
POWER  than  the  government  specifications 
for  commercial  fly  sprays. 

No  need  now  to  use  an  unpleasant  fly  spray. 
Bif  has  a  iuat  floral  scent.  Use  it  any  time  without 
annoyance,  and  kill  more  flies,  quicker. 

Bif  is  harmless  even  to  the  smallest  baby.  It 
produces  a  fine,  atomized  mist  that  will  not  stain 
or  spot  walls,  drapes,  clothing  or  furnishings. 

Get  Bif  today  to  effectively  control  flies,  moths, 
mosquitoes,  ants,  gnats,  silverfish,  and  many 
other  pests. 

PINTS,  50c . . .  QUARTS,  85c 

^Q       SPECIAL  BIF  SPRAYER  .  .  35c 

\*£/  — at  many  leading  stores  and  all 

Union  service  stations 

UNION   OIL  COMPANY 


THE  SAFE,  SURE,  SCENTED  SPRAY 


TRAVEL   FLASHES! 

A  HE  new  era  of  transcontinental  rail 
travel  has  been  established  with  the 
first  new  seven-car  streamline  train  op- 
erating between  Portland  and  Chicago^ 
making  the  run  in  about  40  hours.  A 
similar  streamline  train  service  is  ex- 
pected to  be  inaugurated  between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles and  Chicago,  in  the  fall. 

Each  automobile  or  pack  train 
should  have  the  following  items  in 
its  pack  when  entering  a  national 
forest:  an  axe  not  less  than  26  inches 
long  with  a  two-pound  head,  and  a 
shovel  not  less  than  36  inches  long, 
with  a  blade  eight  inches  wide. 

A  Western  Wind,  by  Charles  S. 
Brooks  (Harcourt  Brace  &  Co. ,  $2.00), 
is  the  last  book,  unfortunately,  by 
that  delightfully  whimsical  author. 
About  California,  particularly  Car- 
mel  and  Santa  Barbara,  the  book  will 
be  a  joy  to  those  who  know  these 
spots  intimately,  and  likewise  to 
those  who  have  yet  to  see  them. 

The  Portland-California  coastal 
steamer  service,  suspended  last  fall,  is 
now  resumed  with  weekly  service  be- 
tween Portland  and  California  ports. 
Cost  of  shipping  a  car  between  any  of 
the  coastal  ports  is  $7.50  each  way,  if 
accompanied  by  two  passengers. 

If  you  have  missed  the  Passion  Play, 
remember  there  are  many  tiny  Tyrolean 
villages  near  Munich  or  Innsbruck 
where  dramas  are  enacted  from  time  to 
time,  usually  when  a  Sunday  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  church  festival  celebration. 

For  only  five  cents  you  can  ride 
around  Berlin  for  hours.  Transfers 
make  it  possible  to  change  from  street 
car  to  bus  or  subway  without  extra  fare. 

Motorcoach  passengers  won't  have 
to  sit  up  at  night  now  that  a  night- 
coach  service  has  been  inaugurated 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 

Radio  City  is  one  of  the  highlights 
of  any  trip  to  New  York  and  environs. 
For  a  comprehensive  tour  of  an  hour's 
duration,  take  the  NBC  Studio  Tour. 
These  are  conducted  daily;  tickets  40 
cents,  available  in  the  NBC  Lobby  of 
RCA  Building,  New  York.  Write  us 
for  a  folder  on  the  Studio  Tour,  en- 
closing the  stamped  envelope. 

Rail  reductions  in  Italy  and  Germany 
to  summer  travelers  abroad  range  from 
60  to  70  per  cent. 

Write  (lie  Travel  Department  for  a 
fill-in  form  pertaining  to  your  COnteflQ 

plated  European  trip,  and  let  us  help. 
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Out  -//ote/  and  JQeloli 
MKECTOItY 


ill  to  the 

MEXICO 

Not  Known  to 
TOURISTS 

'y  rail  r;m  you  reach 
tuatac  Lake  Palicuaro.  exotic 

!>an,  quaint  Alrarario, 
in  I  Mitla    :inil 

Montr   Minn  at   Oaxaca. 

They're  all  overnight  from 
Mtxico  City. 

In  your  communil;. 
i  fr.i.- 1  i  *Tit  who  will  plan 
your  tour  over  Mexico' i  Color- 
'ijl  Byways.  He  will  make  hotel 
-eservations.  see  that  you  are 
vhere  met  at  the  station, 
ind  nupply  cultured  En?liah- 
ipeakinn  guides  ...  at  no  cost 
M  you  for  his  counsel. 

If  you  hate  trouble  locatina 
men  an  ayrnt  irr'U  gladly  find 
Him  for  you.  Infomative  book- 
il  free. 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 
of  MEXICO 

Alamo  Nat'l  BIdg., 
San    Antonio.   Tex. 


MEXICO  S 


fheHEATHM 


he  HERTHIUnn  HOTEIS 

Broadway  and  Salmon  Sts.,  in  the  center  of 
Portland  s   Theater   and   Shopping  Districts. 

500  Delightful,  Homelike  Rooms. 
Rates   From  $2.25   Per   Day   With    Bath. 

PORTLAND'S 

NEWEST   HOTELS 


\C<HvteL 


the  finest  in  the  Northwest.  We're  proud  of 
our  good  food,  comfortable  beds  and 
friendly  service — and  the  rates  are  moderate. 
Theatres,  business  and  shopping  districts 
are  nearby — convenient  for  tourist  or  com- 
mercial  traveller.    1000  rooms — all  with  bath. 

FRANK    HULL,     MANAGER 


Write    SUNSET    Travel    Department    regarding 
special  advertising  rates  for  hotels  and  resorts. 


fhersills 

SEASICK  REMEDY 


Quicklij  Relieves 
Travel  Sickness 


.1 


•k  -k  -k  Tuck  this  hotel  directory  into  your 
pocket  when  you  go  Pacific  Coasting! 
You  will  want  also  to  carry  along  "Eating 
Up  and  Down  the  Coast."  a  little  pam- 
phlet that  lists  some  of  the  specially  good 
eating  places  of  Sunset  Land.  Naturally 
the  circular  does  not  list  all  of  the  good 
eating  places  here  in  the  West,  but  it  is 
well  worth  the  10  cents  which  you  must 
send  before  the  pamphlet  can  be  sent 
to  you.  Address  your  orders  to  SUNSET 
Travel  Department,  576  Sacramento 
Street.  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

ARROWHEAD  SPRINGS  ^^^^H 


Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel.  All  Sports.  Reasonable 
Rates.  New  health  rewards  your  visit  in  this  restful, 
charming,  modern  spa. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hotel  Mayfair,  Seventh  &  Witmer  Sts.  400  rooms — 
downtown  location.  400  rooms,  400  baths.  $2.50 
single,   $3.50  double,  $4.00  twin   beds.  Free  garage. 


SANTA  MARIA 


Santa  Maria  Inn,  Santa  Maria,  California.  A  delight- 
ful stop  on  the  Coast  Highway,  midway  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  It  is  alwavs  blossom 
time  at  the  Santa   Maria    Inn. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


BROOKDALE 


Brookdale  Lodge,  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Tree  coun- 
try. World  Famous  Dining  Room  with  mountain  brook 
running  through  it;  on  No.  9  Highway,  half  way 
between  Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Basin.  Dr.  F.  K.  Camp, 
Manager,   Brookdale,  California. 


LAKE  COUNTY 


log 

housekeeping.  Camps.  Room  and  boara,  $17.00  per 
week.  Swimming,  Dancing,  Hiking,  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Genial  atmosphere  insures  a  real  vacation.  Write  for 
further  information. 


LAKE  TAHOE 


Fallen  Leaf  Lodge  on  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  five  miles 
from  Lake  Tahoe.  American  plan  and  housekeeping 
accommodations.  For  information  address  Fallen 
Leaf   Lodge,   Fallen   Leaf  P.  O.,  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hotel  Whitcomb — Overlooking  the  magnificent  Civic 
Center.   Rooms   with    bath  from   $2.00.   Dining    Room 
and    Coffee    Tavern.   Garage    under  same  roof. 
Woods-Drury   Co.,    Operators 

EVERGREEN  PLAYGROUND 

PORTLAND  M^M^B^mnHMB 
The  Heathman  Hotels  are  conveniently  located  in 
the  center  of  the  Theater  and  Shopping  Districts — 
Portland's  newest  hotels.  500  comfortable  and  home- 
like rooms  at  moderate  rates. 


DUDE  RANCHES 


WONDER  VALLEY  I 


Ranch  Vacation— Cattle  &  horse  ranch. 

Ride,  swim,   canoe,  fish,   hunt.   Enjoy  a 

healthful  vacation.  Write  for  information 

to    PIERSON    DUDE    RANCH, 

Del  Piedra,  California. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


NAPA  VALLEY 


Lokoya  Boys'  Camp.  Give  your  son  a  camp  vacation 
this  year.  We  are  located  two  hours  from  the  Bay 
Region  and  San  Francisco.  Write  Paul  Flegel,  917 
Carmel  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  rates  and  lit- 
erature. 


This  summer  take  the  open  road  to  Canada.  Cross  the 
border  into  a  friendly  "foreign"  land  .  .  .  into  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  Evergreen  Playground  .  .  .  with  the 
glamour  of  old  world  charm.  Rates  are  low  this  year. 

EMPRESS     HOTEL  •  Victoria 

$4.00  upward— European  Plan 
A  charming  old  English  hotel  on  the  inner  harbor  .  . 
gateway  to  glorious  Vancouver  Island.  Yachting,  sea  and 
stream  fishing,  swimming,  year  'round  golf.  Open  all  year. 

HOTEL    VANCOUVER  •  Vancouver 

$4.00  upward— European  Plan 
Largest  hotel  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast — overlooking 
Strait  of  Georgia.  Golf,  fishing.smooth  bathing  beaches, 
delightful  steamer  excursions.  Open  all  year. 

Auto  ferry  service  between  Seattle,  Victoria,  and  Van- 
couver; between Vancouverand  Nanaimo;  autos  shipped 
by  rail  over  Selkirk  Mountains  between  Revelstoke  and 
Golden.  To  lengthen  your  holiday  at  these  resorts  you 
can  save  time  traveling  by  rail. 

For  literature  and  information  ask  any  travel  bureau,  auto- 
mobile club  or  see  Fred  L.  Nason,  Canadian  Pacific, 
152  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  or  W.  McIlroy, 
Canadian  Pacific,  621 S.  Grand,  Los  Angeles 

%-      HOTELS      J? 
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OVER1D0KING  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS  AND 
HOSPITABLE 

SERVICE 

GARAGE  IN  BUILDING 

FOUR-  MINUTES 
FROM  THE  SHOPS 
AND  THEATRES 


GEORGE  O.SMITH  GENERAL  MANA6ER 
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•H/tw>  fro  rmn.'kp  your  liomc* 


frxntlo-m  ■+  r&  "Im^TrfQ^r  f 


dhoo^e  new  inferior  color  ^ctheraejs1 
from,  awpn^  tke  many  ^uggegKoH.^ 
in  Toilers;  iuew\£ree  calor  ^ehew.6 
book  C  retail  c'oupon.  belowj. 


Have  a-  paiiiiet  reHeCorate  -ytru.r  "hcmae 
T-rttK  'itxete  new,tnoa£.^w.  dolor  Scheme^ 


When.  Txe  lug  flm^hei  you  2 1  be  deli^Kfecl 
to  £inl  ItAt  repaitiiind  ^a?'  3tiade  your 
home  tnoderii  cOncL  "new"  a^ain? 


FULLER 
PAINTS 


FREE 


Mall  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of 
Fuller's  new  color  scheme  book 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  301  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Name 


Address 


BUILDING    AND    MODERNIZING 
THE    SUNSET    HOME 


*    *    * 


H, 


.E  (and  it  might 
have  been  you)  was 
about  to  start  making 
some  much-needed  re- 
pairs and  alterations  to 
his  home.  Two  hundred 
dollars  would  make  the 
house  modern,  prove  to 
be  a  good  investment. 
And  no  time  was  better 
than  "now." 

"Have  you  notified 
your  insurance  agent?" 
I  asked. 

"Why,  no!  I  didn't 
know  that  was  neces- 
sary." 

"It  is  if  you  don't 
want  to  void  your  in- 
surance," I  answered. 
"Read  the  fine  print  on 
the  inside  pages,  which 
are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  policy  is  is- 
sued." 

"Oh,  I've  never  read 
that.  Tried  to,  once,  and 
it's  so   full  of  legal 
phraseology  I  got  all  mixed  up."  (You, 
too?) 

"Well,  the  standard  fire  insurance 
policy  requires  that  the  company  be  no- 
tified in  case  repairs  or  alterations  are 
made,  and  its  consent  obtained." 

My  friend  looked  worried,  but  soon 
was  relieved. 

"Merely  go  to  your  agent  and  tell 
him  what  you  contemplate  doing,  tak- 
ing your  policy  along.  On  it  he  will 
Easte  a  form  of  endorsement,  signed 
y  him,  giving  the  fire  insurance  com- 
pany's permission.  Usually  this  costs 
nothing.  Then,  in  case  of  fire  while 
your  work  is  under  way,  there  will  be- 
no  question  of  recovery  under  the 
policy." 

This  company  permission  is  as  neces- 
sary as  a  building  ocrmit — in  its  way, 
more  so  —  and  it  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement, for  often  the  hazard  is  in- 
creased during  the  time  alterations  or 
repairs  are  being  made.  This  applies 
strongly  when  we  reroof.  And  if  we 
put  on  asbestos  shingles,  say,  instead 
of  the  old  pine  ones,  we  are  making  an 
improvement  which  may  reduce  the  cost 
of  our  insurance.  In  fact  the  savings  on 
insurance  may  pay  for  the  incr< 
cost  of  the  spark-safe  roof. 

While  we  are  looking  at  the  "fine 
print"  conditions  of  the  contract  of  in- 
surance, let  us  examine  the  location  of 


*    •    * 


A  good    idea   from  the  kitchen 
of    The    Portland    Oregonian 


our  insured  home,  as  shown  on  the  con- 
tract, and  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the 
nearest  fire  hydrant  and  fire  house.  Many 
homes  in  suburban  areas  have  a  policy 
contract  in  which  there  is  a  warranty, 
made  a  condition  of  the  contract,  that 
"the  property  is  located  not  over  600 
feet  from  a  public  fire  hydrant,  and 
within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  a 
regularly  organized  and  equipped  vol- 
unteer or  paid  fire  department  station 
Located  within  the  limits  of  a  classified 
fire  zone." 

If  your  home  is  more  than  600  feet 
from  a  hydrant,  and  this  clause  is  in 
your  policy — well,  you  are  paying  for 
something  you  cannot  expect  to  get,  for 
the  policy  is  voided !  Better  check  over 
on  the  conditions  and  warranties  in 
your  policy. 

"One  of  the  most  prevalent  causes 
of  loss  lies  in  the  fad  that  many  prop 
crty  owners  fail  to  maintain  valid  lire 
insurance  in  force,"  says  Charles  K.. 
Knight,  Ph.D.  of  the  Wharton  School 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  "They  pay 
premiums  but  violate  the  provisions  ol 
their  policies.  ..." 

Even  the  description  ol   your  build- 
ings should  be  looked  to.  On<   policy 
dest  1 1 bed  the  house  .is  being  "stucco  on 
hollow  tile,  with  fire-prool   composi 
tion  roof,"  when  the  building  was  at 

tually   half    frame-  and    lull    stucco  on 
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RIGID         I 
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DURABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 


Tof   falling   from   ■ 
ake  no  more  chances  wobb,y  ,Up.itooi. 

Get  a  new,  absolutely  safe  CHINOOK  Kitchen-Safety 
STEP-STOOL.  Indispensable  for  a  hundred  household 
mat  of  laddar  and  ftool.  Mad*  of  h»avy  plywood. ..unuiually 
strong.  No  glued  joint*.  For  •«!*  by  leading  t\orm%.  If  your  doalar 
cannot  lupply  you,  tend  hit  nam*  and  ordor  diroct  by  uting  coupon. 


C  0  HP E N I E  N  T      ORDER      COUPON 


.       The  CHINOOK  COMPANY 

s*  520  Kulion  Bldg.,  laclah 

As  cfi«ct«c/  fce/ow,   iano*  me  one  Chfnoofc,  Kitcnan- 
5«/«ty  Step  Sfoo/,  «// charges  prepare/.  Alonty  orJer  enc/oieo*. 

Unp4inttJ  D(S2.00)— J*dt  Green  D  JVory  D  (52.95) 
Name  ___^ _____« 
Addrei  * _ 

Cfty 

Dcj/cr'f  Ntme 


.  Sure. 


BUILD  YOUR  FIREPLACE  AROUND  A 

SUPERIOR  HEAT   CIRCULATOR 

OR  MODERNIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  ONE 

Enjoy  the  glow  and 
comfort  of  an  open  fire- 
place with  furnace  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  circulates  warm  air 
to  far  corners  and  ad- 
joining rooms  .  .  .  main- 
taining an  even  tem- 
perature. 

Heating  efficiency  ap- 
proximately 70%  as 
against  15%  delivery  of 
the   ordinary    fireplace. 

Burns  Coal,  Wood  or 
Gas. 

SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 

GUARANTEED 

State   if    building    new   fireplace   or    remodeling 
present  one.         ,,        , 

Manufacturers 

SUPERIOR  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
1046  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST.      LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


WZttlti 


WALL  TILE  IN  HANDY  SHEETS 

TheBeStWollTUe 
forKttchen$Bathrooms 
I  and  Shower  Stalls 

Permanent,    Porcelain-like,   Waterproof  Tile 

in  wide  assortment  of  attractive  colors.  Will 
not  warp,  peel  or  crack.  Easily  kept  clean 
with  damp  cloth.  Quickly  installed  with  car- 
penter's tools.  Saves  about  half  cost  of  ordi- 
nary tile.  For  new  or  old  construction.  Write 
us  for  color  chart  and  name  of  Bestile  Dealer 


near  you. 


Manufactured  by 


U    I    L    D    I    N    G 


hollow  tile.  Again,  a  brick  veneer  build- 
ing is  not  a  "brick"  one. 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  was 
going  to  build.  A  hole  appeared  where 
the  foundation  was  going,  lumber  was 
being  piled  on  the  lot,  workmen  were 
busy. 

"Carrying  insurance  on  your  home?" 

"I  will,  when  it's  built,"  he  replied 
sharply. 

"You  can  insure  it  now,  and  be  safe 
in  case  fire  gets  at  these  piles  of  lumber 
and  while  the  house  is  under  construc- 
tion." 

"That's  contractor's  insurance,  and 
expensive." 

"No,  this  is  the  regular  dwelling 
policy,  written  in  your  name  as  owner, 
for  a  period  of  one  or  three  years,  and 
at  the  regular  dwelling  rate.  It  is  the 
same  policy  that  you  will  get  when 
your  house  is  completed  and  you  are 
living  in  *it.  If  a  contractor  took  out 
this  insurance,  it  would  only  cover  the 
time  of  construction,  and  would  cost 
several  times  as  much,  it  is  true.  Then 
you  would  have  to  get  another  dwelling 
policy." 

"I  can  get  that  same  policy  now?" 
He  was  dubious. 

"You  can.  The  only  difference  will 
be  the  endorsement  pasted  to  it,  giving 
you  as  the  owner  permission  to  com- 
plete the  building  of  the  house.  It  then 
protects  you  fully  from  the  time  the 
first  piece  of  lumber  is  delivered,  and 
automatically  runs  on  to  cover  the  fin- 
ished home." 

And  did  he  take  some?  He  did ! 

Let's  not  forget  the  liability  in  case 
of  accidents  on  the  premises  while  the 
building  is  going  up.  One  contractor 
on  the  west  coast  was  faced  with  a  suit 


Another  Sunset  cabin  goes  up.  This  one  be- 
longs to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Crawford, 
Stockton,  California.  Send  a  stamp  to  Sunset 
for  a  rough  sketch  of  their  unique  floor  plan 


Thi  BESTILE  Mfg.  Co. 

SSjMarktilt  factory:  §32W  5'Jt. 

janirahciico  ONTARIO.CALIF.        lo»ang£l£j 


Vou  too  can 

EflJOV  camfoitcMe 

CRBinS 

this  summER 

Fir-teX 

inSULRTES  ns  IT 
BEAUTIFIES  •  •  • 

aThe  neutral  light  tan  color  of  FIR-TEX 
is  the  current  vogue  for  beach  and 
mountain  cabins.  Every  year  more 
people  are  applying  FIR-TEX  through- 
out their  summer  cabins.  Standard 
widths  of  4  ft.  and  lengths  to  fill  your 
needs  make  FIR-TEX  simple  and  speedy 
to  apply.  Your  nearest  FIR-TEX  dealer 
will  gladly  assist  you  in  determining 
costs  and  amount  of  FIR-TEX  needed 
to  finish  your  cabin. aThe  many  uses  of 
FIR-TEX  throughout  the  home 
will  assist  you  in  "Practical 
Home  Remodeling". 

FREE! 

Send  for  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated 16-page  book, "Practical 
Home  Remodeling".  It  explains 
the  many  uses  of  Fir-Tex,  how  it 
may  be  applied  and  decorated. 
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yaw  tikcteutH 

—SHINE  HARDWOOD 
FLOORS  AND 

f^~h  -g-z^s?     TILE1" 


"Just  put  me  on  — 

I  SHINE  MYSELF 

and  you  can  rest  awhile!" 

"I  take  the  work  out  of  waxing!  Spread 
me  over  hardwood,  linoleum,  tile  or 
composition  floors.  I  go  on  easily  as 
water — dry  bright  in  20  minutes  with- 
out a  lick  of  polishing. 

"If  you  prefer  to  use  a  polisher, 
choose  Standard  Oil  Paste  Wax  or 
Standard  Oil  Liquid  Wax.  We  all 
shine  bright — and  shine  for  months." 

Other  Standard  Oil   Household   Products 


STANDARD  OIL 
FLY  SPRAY 

Kill  flies,  mosquitoes,  roaches, 
ants,  gnats  —  and  kill  'em  quick 
with  Standard  Oil  Fly  Spray. 
Use  it  every  day.  Get  rid  of 
insects ! 


STANDARD  OIL 
CLEANING  FLUID 

Standard  Oil  Cleaning  Fluid 
knocks  the  spots  out  of  every- 
thing —  clean  ties,  frocks,  hats, 
upholstery  and  drapes  in  a  jiffy. 


STANDARD  OIL   COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


BUILDING 


because  a  boy  climbed  over  a  board 
fence  and  fell  into  a  box  in  which  lime 
mortar  was  mixed.  And  even  though 
the  boy  was  "asking  for  it,"  the  builder 
lost  the  suit,  to  the  tune  of  $60,000,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  "partly  covered 
by  insurance."  A  liability  policy  costs 
very  little  when  written  to  cover  the 
average  home  and  home  owner. — C.  S. 


The  Master  Bedroom 

The  principal  bedroom  of  the  house 
should  express  the  taste  and  person- 
ality of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  but 
at  the  same  time  cannot  have  as  much 
of  the  feminine  touch  and  dainty  pastel 
shades  as  that  of  a  room  occupied  by  a 
woman  alone.  A  man  of  large  propor- 
tions, and  masculine  to  the  extreme, 
cuts  a  ridiculous  figure  in  a  dainty  be- 
ruffled  bedroom.  Neither  does  this  room 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  express 
only  the  masculine.  There  is  a  happy  me- 
dium which  should  always  be  sought. 
While  a  masculine  room  calls  for 
sturdy,  stronger  colors,  and  the  very 
feminine  rooms  seem  to  go  to  such 
lengths  in  pastels,  there  is  a  middle 
ground  which  partakes  of  both,  and 
perhaps  the  following  will  be  of  help: 

Walls  and  Woodwork:  Painted  a 
soft  yellow-beige. 

Floor:  Dark  walnut  stained  and 
waxed.  Carpet  of  beige. 

Glass  Curtains:  Yellow  beige  Cel- 
anese  voile. 

Drapery:  Glazed  chintz  with  a  yel- 
low beige  background,  showing  dark 
brown  figures.  French  subjects,  such  as 


Sunrise  Lake  en  route  to  Mt.  Rainer 
Below,    Iceberg   Lake  in   Glacier   Park 
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Original  Indian 
drt  Objects 

□  INDIAN  DRUM  $1.00.  .Size:  six  inches  high:  diameter, 
five  inches.  Very  colorful,  colors  mostly  red,  l>lue,  yellow, 
white.  Amaziim  tone  for  drum  of  its  size.  Made  from  cotton- 
wood  Ior.  Stretched  with  cowhide,  dyed  black.  Hawhide  lacing. 
Crude,  hand-made,  Coohiti  pueblo  drum.  Charming  deoori 
tion,  flpot  of  color  in  room. 

□  PINON  BOWL  50  cents.  Size:  threo  by  four  im  It. 
Tcsuque  Indian  pottery.  Highly  colored.  Bow]  Mini  with 
pifion  nuts,  clean,  wrapped  in  cellophane  Pifion  nuts  excellent 
eating.  Shelled — tine  for  cooking  in  fudge,  and  various  candies, 
Pifion  mits  may  be  bought  by  the  pound  in  cent*  pound. 
Pottery  piece  makes  fine  powder  bowl,  0]  uh  try. 

I 1   THUNDERBIRD  ASH  TRAY    35  cents.   Hlack   Santa 

I      I   Clara  pottery.  Thunderbird  is  rain  God  design,  Makes  a 
deep  ash  tray,  easy  to  keep  clean.  Kits  in  with  anything, 
All  posla "e  prepaid  dm  ai  I  lelcs  one  dollar  or  OVftl 

Goods  shipped  l  !.(  I  I)     n  I  lie:  :.  prepaid. 

WEBB  YOUNG,  Trader 

114  Don  Gaspar      Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Enclosed  find  $ for  articles  checked  above 

Name 

Address 

City Btfcte 
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A  Treat  for  Your  Boy 


2  weeks  of  fun  at 

LOKOYA   BOYS    CAMP 

(Eleven  miles  northwest  of  Napa,  Calif.) 

VOUR  son  will  develop  real  swimming 
■*■  ability  in  our  filtered  pool.  He  will 
acquire  skill  in  sports  through  playing 
team  games  and  individual  coaching. 
He  will  enjoy  the  freedom  of  outdoor 
life  in  the  beautiful  and  wooded 
mountains  near  Napa. 

r 1 

PAUL  FLEGEL 

.  Lokoya  hoys  Camp,  Napa,  Calif. 

J  Send  information  concerning 

I  LOKOYA    BOYS    CAMP Boy's  Age... 

I  Name 

|  Address 

j  City State 


BUILDING 


costumed  figures,  "Four  Seasons"  pat- 
tern and  the  like,  are  excellent. 

Easy  Chair:  Slip  covered  in  gold  and 
brown  checked  gingham,  piped  in 
brown  or  peacock  blue  or  beige.  This 
may  also  be  a  rayon  fabric  or  a  cotton 
and  silk  one. 

Bedspread:  Beige  gold  damask,  or  a 
plain  old  gold  moire  or  taffeta.  Tail- 
ored. 

Chaise  Longe  or  Slipper  Chair:  Plain 
antique  gold  chintz  or  moire. 

Lamp  Bases  and  Flower  Bowl:  Pea- 
cock blue.  Shades  of  pale  yellow  rayon 
taffeta. 

Pictures:  Flower  prints  in  frames 
painted  to  match  woodwork.  Also  cos- 
tume prints  or  silhouettes. 

Furniture:  Directoire,  Biedermeirer 
or  Queen  Anne  walnut  will  be  best 
choice  for  this  setting.  —  Katherine 

MUSELWHITE. 


Care  of  Gardens 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

cinerarias,  primroses,  calceolarias,  and 
ranunculus  during  August  or  Septem- 
ber. In  mild  sections,  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  also  the  best  months  to  start 
seed  of  perennials  for  next  summer's 
garden. 

After  plans  have  been  laid  for  the 
future,  return  to  the  garden  and  care 
for  the  plants  that  are  in  bloom  or 
those  getting  ready  to  bloom.  Feed 
chrysanthemums  and  dahlias  and  dis- 
bud the  flower  stalks  to  suit  your  needs. 
Remember,  too,  that  your  lawn  must 
have  regular  feedings  of  one  of  the 
well-balanced  commercial  fertilizers. 
Apply  it  exactly  as  instructed  on  con- 
tainer. In  a  sentence,  the  secret  of  a 
good  lawn  the  year  around  is  this :  Keep 
your  lawn  cut,  use  plenty  of  fertilizer 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  water  deeply. 
Above  all,  do  not  neglect  your  lawn 
in  summer  when  it  deserves  good  care. 


Lovely  Harrison  Lake  in  British  Columbia 


FREE  I 

FLEXl 

BOOKLET 

for  you 


A  Color  Finish 
which  Neither 
Chips  nor  Peels 


Men  and  women  are  now  doing 
more  painting  around  their  own 
homes  than  ever  before — since  they 
discovered  FLEX,  the  new  color  fin- 
ish for  household  and  automobile 
use.  It  is  so  easy  to  use;  flows  so 
evenly^  dries  so  quickly  without 
showing  a  brush-mark  and  forms 
such  a  tough,  durable  surface  that 
it  resists  wear  for  years  and  years 
without  chipping  or  peeling. 


CLIP  and  MAIL 

General  Paint  Corporation, 
2627  Army  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Please    send    FREE    FLEX    color    guide. 

Name , 

Address 

City 
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^Attention,  Sunset 
Gardeners! 


'HEN  it  comes  to  doing  duty 
by  your  garden,  July  is  surely  no  declaration- 
of-independence  month !  Quite  the  reverse. 
Get  the  full  rewards  of  your  efforts  and 
energy  by  applying 

CALA-BONE 

(AMMONIATED) 

With  or   Without  Potash 

This  widely-favored,  all-purpose,  odorless 
plant  food  works  wonders  in  stimulating  an- 
nuals and  perennials ;  it  helps  keep  lawns 
green  and  flowers  gorgeous. 
Yours  for  the  asking :  a  free  sample  for  a 
test  plot,  with  illustrated  directions  folder. 
At  garden  stores 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries  Inc. 
405  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


LIGHT  UP 
YOUR   GARDEN 


n 


Enjoy   the 
Cool  Nights 

with  an  S  &  M 

Red  Cap"  Flood -Lite 

#  When  the  sun  goes  down  transform  your 
garden  into  a  beautiful  outdoor  living  room. 
With  an  inexpensive  "Red  Cap"  Flood-Lite, 
soeial  gatherings  are  a  real  pleasure  in  the 
cool  of  the  evenings,  out  of  doors. 

At  Electrical  and  Hardware  Priced  ,rom 
Stores  or  write  us  direct  for  <t#%95 
descriptive  folder.  ^  mm 

S&M  LAMP  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 


SYDNEY    B.  MITCHELL'S 

(Continued  from 


with  perhaps  a  few  incidents  of  flower, 
at  other  seasons.  The  use  of  annuals, 
of  bulbs,  and  of  shrubs,  will  help  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  interest,  and  no 
academic  limitation  to  what  are  called 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  should  prevent 
one's  including  whatever  materials  will 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
continuous  bloom. 

For  patches  along  the  path  any  of 
the  dwarf  easy  perennials  often  found 
in  rock  gardens  are  suitable,  the  dwarfer 
campanulas  like  C.  portenschlagiana 
and  C.  rotundifolia;  the  creeping 
phloxes  of  the  subulata  type ;  violas ;  per- 
ennial candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens) ; 
aubrietias ;  arabis,  including  the  double 
white  A.  albida  flore  pleno ;  Alyssum 
saxatile,  especially  the  pale  lemon  yel- 
low form  which  blends  better  than  the 
cruder  yellow  Basket  of  Gold;  ver- 
benas; Pentstemon  Blue  Bedder;  sun 
roses  (helianthemums)  in  white,  yel- 
low, pink,  red,  and  copper;  the  laven- 
der Nepeta  mussini;  dwarf  perennial 
pinks  (Dianthus  plumarius  and  the 
dwarfer  strain  recently  sent  out  as  D. 
winteri ).  All  of  these  can  be  raised 
from  seed  excepting  the  double  arabis 
and  the  nepeta,  and  most  of  them  can 
readily  be  increased  by  cuttings.  With 
things  like  the  sun  roses  and  the  pinks 
I  raise  a  batch  from  seed  and  later  se- 
lect the  best  ones  for  propagation  by 
cuttings,  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
true  and  to  keep  clashing  colors  apart. 

For  the  middle  of  the  border  I  find 
a  far  wider  range  of  materials,  in  fact 
so  many  that  I  am  giving  the  lists 
roughly  by  color,  starting  with  blue, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  We 
have  good  medium  perennial  asters  in 
blue  and  lavender  for  late  summer; 


two  fine  bellflowers,  Campanula  persi- 
cifolia  /or  early  summer  and  the  sur^ 
prisingly  little-known  C.  lacti flora  for 
later;  the  gray -leaved  metallic  blue- 
flowered  eryngiums  liking  to  be  let 
alone,  once  planted ;  of  irises,  the  Siber- 
ian varieties  Perry's  Blue  (pale)  and 
Emperor  (dark)  ;  Linurn  narbonnense, 
easily  the  best  of  the  blue  perennial 
flaxes ;  several  sages,  including  the  long- 
flowering  Salvia  jarinacea  Blue.  Bedder, 
blooming  the  first  year  from  seed  but 
a  perennial  here,  Salvia  uliginosa,  pale 
blue  in  summer,  S.  nemorosa,  dark  pur- 
ple and  the  shorter-lived  fall  flowering 
5".  azurea,  pale,  and  S.  pitcheri,  a  lovely 
pure  blue,  all  spire-like  flowers;  and 
lastly,  Scabiosa  caucasica  in  lovely  lav- 
enders, perhaps  more  effective  as  cut 
flowers  than  as  garden  plants. 

In  white  perennials  of  medium  height 
we  have  the  varieties  of  Anemone  ja- 
jonica  —  I  especially  like  the  semi- 
double  Whirlwind — all  standing  con- 
siderable shade;  white  perennial  asters; 
white  chrysanthemums  of  the  single  and 
pompon  types ;  Gypsopbila  paniculata ; 
Linum  monogynum,  a  half-shrubby 
New  Zealand  flax;  Morea  irioides, 
looking  like  an  iris  and  enjoying  a 
warm  sunny  place;  Nierembergia  fru- 
tescens,  nearer  French  gray  than  white ; 
and  in  perennial  phloxes,  pure  white 
forms  or  those  with  colored  eyes,  all 
enjoying  lots  of  water  and  a  mulch  of 
manure.  For  pinks  and  reds  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  border  I  use  Anemone  ja- 
ponica  (Queen  Charlotte),  a  lovely 
soft  pink ;  several  of  the  newer  pinkish 
perennial  asters ;  chrysanthemums ;  get- 
beras,  though  I  really  prefer  these  in 
the  cutting  garden ;  Incarvillea  grandi- 
flora,  with  rosy  tubular  flowers  early  in 


When  in    SEATTLE    visit 
STURTEVANT'S 

ANTIQUE  AND  CURIO  SHOP 

Fine  assortment  Early  American  Pattern  Glass,  China, 
Brass,  Staffordshire,  Lamps,  Prints,  Flint  Locks, 
Indian  Relics.  Everything  for  Collectors  and  Hobbiests 
C.  K.  STURTEVANT,  9320  Waters  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash. 
Illustrated  Lists  Fob  3c  Stamp 


\  Grape  Hyacinths  affiJ-JfifcajE 

I  "Heavenly  Blue"  tor  your  g*rden.    A  wonderful  flower  lor  eirly  Spno( 
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CARDENVILLE    BULB   GROWERS 


R.    F.   D.    6,     BOX    6165.    TACOMA,    WASHINGTON 


3-SECOND  FLEA 


HOI 


KILLS  FLEAS  IN  3  SECONDS 
ONLY  3  SECONDS  TO  APPLY 


Most  loxl«  Insect  poison  known— yet  harmless  to  man  or 
animal —dusted  on  one  spot  only  Kills  every  Flea  on  your  Dog 
—best  there  Is  for  Ants,   Moths,  Spiders,  Plant  Aphid*. 

A  BIG  CAN  AT  ALL  PET.  DRUG,  GROCERS  ONLY^f  Qc 

FREE  SAMPLE— Agents  Wanted  "*^ 

D.  E.  CORDES,  233  Monadnock'Bldg.,  Dept.  W.,  San  Francisco 


►►  THE  HUNTINGTON  <+ 

ideal  BARBECUE  POT 

Use  the  Barbecuo  Pot  on  your  moun- 
tain or  beach  trips — a  perfect  set-up 
for  outdoor  dinners  at  home.  Deli- 
ciously  flavored  charcoal-broiled 
steaks,  chops  onfowls  for  twelve  serv- 
ings   cost    but    8c    to     10c    for    fuel. 

The    Barbecue    Pot    is    easily    can 
and  set  up — is  not  a  fire  hazard  and 
I    leaves  no  refuse.  See  the  Huntington 
|    Ideal   Barbecue  Pot  at  leading   hard- 
J  ware  or  sporting  goods  st<<i 

J..M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

1442  FOOTHILL  BLVD.  LA  CANADA,  CALIF. 


IRIS 


RARE  NEW 

Now  at  now  low  prices.  Free 
catalog  on  request. 

CARL     SALBACH 

G4S  Woodmont   Av».  BorU.Uy.   Calif. 
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GARDEN     NOTES 
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summer;  bedding  pentstemons  in  a  fine 
range  of  shades  easily  raised  from  seeds 
in  spring  or  increased  by  cuttings  in 
fall  and  almost  indispensable  where,  as 
in  California,  they  are  real  perennials; 
oriental  poppies,  the  pink  and  rose-red 
s  of  which  are  so  much  easier  to 
use  than  the  orange  scarlets;  and  the 
pyrethrums  or  colored  daisies  of  early 
summer. 

For  yellows,  bronzes,  and  orange 
reds  I  have  made  my  selection  from  the 
several  forms  of  those  yellow  daisies, 
Antbemii  tinctoria,  all  very  easy  except- 
ing Sancta  Johannis,  which  I  like  best 
for  its  orange  color;  the  new  South 
African  Arclotis  acaulis,  which  can  be 
treated  either  as  an  annual  or  perennial, 
fine  for  a  sunny  place ;  again  chrysanthe- 
mums; Coreopsis  grandi flora,  prefer- 
ably a  selectea  or  a  double  form;  our 
native  monkey  flower,  Diplacus  gluti- 
ttOSUS,  buff,  bronze,  or  scarlet;  gaillar- 
dias;  geums,  especially  the  new  Prin- 
cess Juliana,  all  a  bit  sprawly  but  of 
good  colors  and  long  season;  Hele- 
n'tum  putnilum;  many  hemerocallis  or 
day  lilies  in  lemon,  yellow,  orange,  or 
Indian  red,  in  the  older  varieties  and 
in  more  subtle  blendings  in  the  newer 
forms;  montbretias,  also   recently   im- 

E roved,  so  at  least  His  Majesty  should 
e  tried;  oriental  poppies;  and  RitJ- 
beckia  newmanni  and  other  medium 
species.  I  haven't  forgotten  the  long- 
spurred  columbines  (aquilegias)  but 
they  fit  in  anywhere  because  of  their 
almost  complete  color  range. 

For  the  back  of  the  border  I  have  less 
of  a  variety  of  perennials  but  larger 
clumps  of  each.  These  include  the  bul- 
bous-rooted blue  agapanthus,  not  tub 
plants  but  quite  hardy  in  mild  sections; 


tall  blue  perennial  asters  like  the  still 
good  old  Climax;  delphiniums;  the  tall 
blue  Spuria  iris,  Monspur,  as  well  as 
Iris  ochroleuca,  a  fine  tall  white;  dah- 
lias in  varying  colors;  thalictrum,  and 
Achillea  filipendulina  with  its  big  flat 
cymes  of  long-lasting  bronze  flowers. 
When  strong  colors  are  needed,  red-hot 
pokers  (preferably  called  kniphofias  or 
tritomas)  give  a  long,  cheerful  period 
of  bloom.  Of  these,  W.  F.  Dreer  in  red 
and  Burbank's  Tower  of  Gold  in  yel- 
low are  the  tallest  I  have  grown.  Lastly, 
if  you  like  the  tall  rudbeckias,  you  can 
have  either  singles  or  the  now  old 
double  Golden  Glow.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
still  growing  in  my  old  garden  in  Mont- 
real where  I  planted  it  when  I  was  in 
high  school.  I  don't  doubt  it,  for  it  was 
a  tough  citizen  and  not  easily  discour- 
aged. 

For  advice  on  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  of  the  perennial  border  consult  any 
good  garden  book.  Boiled  down,  it  gets 
to  this — dig  thoroughly  and  deeply  and 
fertilize  well  at  the  beginning,  because 
you  don't  want  to  remake  it  very  often. 
But  even  if  you  can't  go  two  spades 
deep  and  can't  afford  a  lot  of  peat  and 
fertilizer,  go  ahead  anyway  if  you  have 
fair  conditions,  for  the  interest  of  so 
many  kinds  of  plants  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  change,  so  dear  to  gardeners, 
does  not  depend  on  a  doctrine  of  per- 
fection in  soil  preparation. 


KILLS  FLEAS 

9nAiioLeL  of  MsteJhf  Stupefy  Uiq  i£uMi 


YOUR  DOG  OR  CAT  can  be  absolutely 
spared  the  tortures  and  tapeworm  perils 
of  fleas  and  lice  if  dusted  twice  a  month 
with  Pulvex  Flea  Powder.  It  not  only 
kills  all  the  fleas  and  lice  present  (none 
ever  survive  to  reinfest)  but  its  deadly 
killing  action  continues  for  days,  destroying 
other  fleas  and  lice  that  may  attack. 

;  Harmless,  even  if  swallowed.  Non-irritat- 
ing.   Odorless.   Sold   on   a   money-back 
guarantee  to  "kill  them  off — keep  them 
GIVEN  °ff"  Dv  Pet  shops,  drug  and  department 
with  stores,  50c,  or  William  Cooper  &  Nephews, 
every  Inc.,  1932  Clifton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

CAN    OF 


OTHER    PULVEX 
DOG    PRODUCTS 


•PULVEX    Combina- 
tion Worm  Capsules 

— 2  capsules  combined 
in  1 ;  expel  Tape,  Round, 
and  Hook  Worms  in 
a  single  dosing 75c 

•  PULVEX  6-Use 
Dog  Soap 

— the  only  soap  that 
oils,  tones,  grooms,  kills 
fleas,  deodorizes,  and 
cleans  perfectly ....  50c 


LVEX 


FLEA  POWDER 


Mary,  Mary,  don't  be  contrary 
Like  the  maid  of  long  ago, 

Use  Peat  Moss  in  your  garden 
And  watch  the  flowers  growl 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  heard  wonderful 
things  about  Peat  Moss,  but  haven't  tried  it 
because  you  found  them  hard  to  believe. 

It's  amazing  the  way  Peat  Moss  improves 
the  soil — makes  everything  grow  better.  It  lets 
plants  breathe,  makes  the  earth  they  grow  in 
more  porous  and  absorbent.  Discourages 
weeds.  Cuts  down  on  water  bills  and  labor. 

But,  be  sure  you  get  Premier  vacuum 
cleaned  Swedish  Peat  Moss — free  from  exces- 
sive dust,  dirt  and  fibre.  Its  live,  relatively 
undecayed  cell-structure  guarantees  greater 
absorbency  and  more  useful  bushels  per  bale. 
Undecayed  Peat  Moss  cannot  cake — requires 
no  labor  to  break  up.  Premier's  careful  proc- 
essing insures  finer  and  more  uniform  granu- 
lation. 

WILSON  &  GEO.  MEYER  &  CO. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,    San   Francisco 

Mail  me  leaflet  telling  how  to  use  Peat 
Moss  in  my   garden   the  year   round. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State -&^& 

11111 


** 

<£ 


SWEDISH 

PEAT  MOSS 


KEEP  DOGS    AND    CATS    FROM 
PLACES  THEY  ARE  NOT  WANTED 

Use  Dogzoff,  guaranteed  repellant.  Rids  lawns 
and  rock  gardens  of  moles,  rabbits,  and  mice. 
Keeps  ants  out  of  the  house.  Protects  birds 
from  cats.  Inoffensive,  harmless.  Non;poison- 
ous.   One   spraying  lasts  weeks.   A   season's 

supply    for 

only    65c    at 

dealer 


r  DOGZOFF' 


69c 

postpaid 


HENRYCAMPE.Dept.7.9634E.14thSt„  Oakland,  Calif. 


PREVENT  POISON  OAK 
with  POISONOK 

[concentrate] 

A  remarkable  preventive,  it  is 
taken  internally,  by  drops,  and 
"vaccinates"  for  an  entire  sea- 
son. Used  by  the  9th  Army  Med- 
ical Corps  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  and 
by  power  companies  for  line 
crews.  Immunization  should 
begin  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
fore possible  exposure. 

In  mild  cases  POISONOK 
will  materially  shorten  du- 
ration of  rash.  In  severe  cases 
see  your  physician  for  injec 
tion  and  adjunctive  treat- 
ment. 

At  your  druggist-^ 

CUTTER  LABORATORY 

BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Send  full  information  onPoisonol' 

Name    

Street  

City: 


1  93  5 


3° 


MADE  THE      j 
JELLIES  I 

THAT  WON 

^  BBIZM     I 
AT  THE 

MISSOURI 
STATE  FAIR! 


Roena  Racier,  ofSeJalia,  Mis- 
souri, who  at  the  age  of  14  won 
first  prize  for  her  plum  and  straw- 
berry jellies  at  the  Missouri  State 
Fair,  in  1933. 


THINK  of  it !  Only  14  years  old  .  .  .  Yet 
her  plum  and  strawberry  jellies  had 
such  perfect  texture,  such  wonderful  flavor, 
that  they  won  first  prize,  in  competition 
with  the  most  experienced  jelly  makers! 

More  than  that  .  .  .  Roena  made  those 
marvelous  prize-winning  jellies  in  only  15 
minutes  after  her  juice  was  prepared!  For 
she  used  the  modern,  "short-boil"  method, 
with  Certo  ...  a  method  so  simple  and 
easy  that  even  a  child  can  make  the  most 
perfect  jams  and  jellies! 

With  Certo,  you  never  boil  jellies  more 
than  lA  minute  .  .  .  jams  only  a  little 
longer.  And  that  short  boil  is  the  reason 
your  jellies  and  jams  have  so  much  finer 
flavor.  All  the  delicious,  natural  flavor  of 
the  fresh,  ripe  fruit  stays  right  in  the  juice! 
There  is  none  of  that  "boiled  down"  taste. 

More  glasses,  too  ! 

And  because  none  of  the  juice  has  a  chance 
to  boil  away,  you  average  half  again  more 


glasses  than  you  would  by  the  old,  "long- 
boil"  way.  With  plums  and  strawberries, 
for  instance,  you  get  11  glasses  of  perfect 
jelly  from  only  4  cups  of  juice! 

Millions  of  American  women,  including 
State  Fair  champions  all  over  the  country, 
now  use  Certo  for  all  their  jams  and  jellies. 
For  they  know  that  it  not  only  saves  them 
time,  money  and  work  .  .  .  but  also  gives 
much  better  results.  Why  don't  you  try 
Certo,  too  .  .  .  Learn  for  yourself  what  a 
wonderful  help  it  really  is! 

Certo,  the  pure  bottled  fruit  pectin  that 
makes  jelly  making  so  easy,  is  a  product 
of  General  Foods.  You  can  buy  it  at  any 
grocer's.  ©  1935,  G.  F.  Corp. 


89  tested  recipes 
under  the  label  of 
every  bottle! 


Stage    Coaches 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

built  as  to  carry  the  largest  possible  load 
with  the  least  possible  damage  to 
horses.  For  horses  were  expensive.  Only- 
certain  types  of  animals  were  suited  to 
it — since  they  must  be  heavy,  staunch, 
and  willing,  yet  mettlesome  and  sensi- 
tive— and  they  must  have  a  long  life 
of  active  service,  or  else  replacement 
costs  ate  up  profits.  A  stage  coach  wasn't 
built  by  chance,  but  on  definite  scien- 
tific principles,  measurements,  weights, 
and  sizes. 

At  some  time  in  the  late  50's  a 
wagon-maker  named  Henderson,  in 
Stockton,  began  to  study  the  question 
of  stage  coach  design  for  western  lines ; 
he  finally  determined  not  only  that  the 
Far  West  didn't  have  to  send  to  New 
England  to  get  a  good  coach,  but  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  better  coach,  local 
conditions  considered,  could  be  built  at 
home.  So,  presently,  the  Henderson 
stage  became  famous.  Like  the  Concord, 
it  was  swung  on  leather  thorough- 
braces,  not  from  frames  on  the  axles 
but  from  the  axles  themselves.  These 
thorough-braces  were  heavier  and  not 
so  pliant  or  elastic  as  those  on  the  true 
Concord,  but  they  furnished  spring  to 
the  body  and  they  wore  like  steel  and 
would  stand  pretty  nearly  any  treatment 
they  were  given.  Mr.  Simpson  has  sev- 
eral of  these  Henderson  coaches,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  variations 
in  them,  which  were,  apparently, 
brought  about  by  varying  conditions 
and  route  requirements. 

Among  other  stage  coaches  in  this 
unique  collection  of  14  is  one  from 
Sonoma  County  that  bears  the  doubtful 
distinction  of  having  been  held  up  (or 
so  it  is  said)  by  Black  Bart;  one  that 
operated  between  Sonora  and  Coppero- 
polis;  and  several  that  go  back  to  the 
50's  and  the  exciting  days  of  gold, 
bandits,  stage-line  rivalries,  and  races, 
and  all  the  glamour  and  romance  of 
that  period ! 

Mr.  Simpson's  collection  has  one  dis- 
tinctly useful  and  practical  value:  he 
supplies  them  for  pageants,  parades, 
celebrations,  exhibits,  and  fairs  any- 
where in  the  West — not  for  profit,  but 
to  keep  the  stage  coach  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  the  oldsters  and  to  give 
youngsters  something  to  remember, 

In  the  Seven  Lakes  Basin 


SUNSET 


PHOTOGRAPH   COURTESY  WM.   ROGERS   &  SON  SILVERPI 


JL  ENTERTAIN  your 

^  own  way !  That  is  a  piece  of 
advice  frequently  offered 
offered  the  new  homemaker  by  the 
experienced  hostess.  Good  advice 
it  is,  too.  But  not  always  does  Mrs. 
Experienced  provide  the  detailed 
suggestions  that  Mrs.  Inexperienced 
needs  in  order  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mand. 

First  of  all,  you  must  decide  what 
really  is  "your  own  way"  of  entertain- 
ing. 

Are  you  by  nature  a  quite  formal  or 
quite  informal  type  of  person?  Which- 
ever type  you  are  is  certain  to  show  up 
in  your  home  and  its  furnishings,  as 
well  as  in  your  dress  and  manner.  Most 
of  us,  of  course,  are  rather  mixed  as  to 
type,  and  our  dual  natures  are  con- 
stantly in  conflict  with  each  other.  Per- 
haps we  live  in  a  house  that  demands 
rather  formal  appointments.  What  hap- 
pens? We  find  ourselves  succumbing  to 
the  appeal  of  some  "cottagy"  or  "arty" 
footstool  or  salad  bowl  or  what  not  in 
the  shops,  only  to  discover  that  it  is 
forever  out  of  key  with  our  other  be- 
longings when  we  get  it  home.  And  if 
we  live  in  a  cottagy  type  of  house,  we 
find  ourselves   (Continued  on  page  48 


'OX  trie  Qodk/vn  G)oman 


IN     HER     ROLE     OF     HOME- 
MAKER      AND      HOSTESS 

Conducted    by    GENEVIEVE    A.   CALLAHAN 
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When  Children 


NOURISHES 


IDGETY  NERVES 


COMBATS 
CONSTIPATION 


NATURALLY* 


STIMULATES 
APPETITES* 
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Show  these  Signs 


|        Remember : 

lc  worth  of  Oatmeal 

.    equals  3  cakes  of  fresh  yeast 


in  precious  nerve-nourishing  Vitamin  B 

#The  3-purpose  Vitamin  that  nourishes  the 
nerves;  tones  up  the  system;  stimulates 
appetite  when  diets  lack  this  element. 


THIS  message  is  so  important  be- 
cause every  mother  runs  into 
these  three  problems! 

For  nearly  every  child  at  some  time 
shows  these  vexing  symptoms — nerv- 
ous irritability,  poor  appetite,  system 
out  of  order. When  they  do,  they  can't 
go  ahead.  They  get  under-nourished, 
lose  weight. 

Now  we  know  why 

Doctors  say  that  one  or  more  of 
these  symptoms  develop  when  diets 
lack  one  vital  thing — the  precious  3- 
purpose  Vitamin  B,  stored  in  Quaker 
Oats. 

But  do  not  confuse  this  with  any- 
thing else  you  may  have  heard  about 
vitamins.  Vitamin  B  is  the  only  one 
that  nourishes  nerves,  combats  consti- 
pation, stimulates  appetite. 

If  your  child  is  inclined  to  be  fidgety, 
irritable,  fretful,  picky  about  his  foods 
— if  his  system  is  "always  out  of 
order" — the  chances  are  he  needs  this 
precious  Vitamin  B  supplied  by  Nature 
so  generously  in  Quaker  Oats. 

The  vital  difference 

Nothing  your  child  can  eat  is  more  im- 
portant to  his  welfare  than  this  precious 
Vitamin  B. 

Yet  when  a  famous  woman  doctor 
discovered  how  to  value  foods   for 


Vitamin  B,  she  found  it  practically 
absent  in  many  cereals.  Milled  wheat 
cereals,  for  instance,  lack  it  almost 
entirely. 

Oatmeal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
to  be  unusually  rich  in  this  precious 
element.  In  fact,  Nature  stores  as  much 
in  lc  worth  of  Quaker  Oats,  as  in  3 
whole  cakes  of  fresh  yeast ! 

Check  with  your  doctor 

Your  own  physician  will  tell  how  vitally 
important  this  precious  oatmeal  Vita- 
min B  is  to  your  child.  Children  must 
have  it  to  combat  nervousness ,  irritabil- 
ity,  constipation  and  poor  appetite  due 
to  absence  of  this  vitamin  in  the  diet. 
Just  try  a  few  oatmeal  breakfasts  for 
the  new  tone  its  Vitamin  B  supplies  to 
the  system.  Then  watch  the  difference. 

Must  have  it  every  day! 

Beware  of  this:  The  body  won't  store 
Vitamin  B!  The  vital  element  that 
serves  all  three  purposes  of  nourishing 
nerves,  combating  constipation  and 
stimulating  appetite.  Doctors  say  we 
must  have  it  every  day. 

That's  why  a  daily  breakfast  of 
Quaker  Oats  is  such  good  advice. 

Make  this  2- weeks*  test 

Start  at  once  to  give  your  family  the 
amazing  benefits   of  a  Quaker  Oats 


breakfast.  Quick  Quaker  cooks  done  in 
2H  minutes.  It  is  amazingly  simple  to 
prepare — and  wonderfully  good  to  eat. 
If  you  buy  thin,  flavorless  oats,  your 
oatmeal  may  be  insipid  and  flat. 
Quaker,  even  in  a  drought  year,  selects 
only  the  plumpest,  meatiest  oats ;  then 
roasts  them,  by  a  special  process, 
through  ten  different  ovens.  You  tell 
the  difference  the  minute  you  taste 
Quaker !  So  much  more  luscious  and 
appetizing !  Moreover,  Quaker  is  the 
only  oatmeal  enriched  with  the  Sun- 
shine Vitamin  D  by  the  famous  Steen- 
bock  process  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Remember  the  name— Quaker 
Oats,  and  start  serving  it  tomorrow 
morning.  —The  Quaker  Oats  Company , 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Tear  Out  and  Mail  for 

GIFT  OVEN 
THERMOMETER 

...  No  guesswork  with  this  Rochester  oven 
thermometer.  Shows  complete  range  of  tem- 
peratures for  pastries,  meat,  fish,  etc.  Sent 
with  list  of  cooking  temperatures  .  .  .  Send 
one  Quaker  Oats  trademark  and  10c  to  cover 
packing  and  postage.  Offer  expires  July 
15,  1935. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  San  Francisco. 
Dept.  0-1-2 

Name 


Address- 


"6333 


Good  to  eat 


iuly    1935 


QUAKER  OATS 


and  good 
for  you 


j&utf%a  "Lettuce  j&iaa. 


Va^K  a   "loose"  3\eao_  o£  lettuce  , 
leaving    itWvole.    ^Drai-Ta  -v  -^ 


FZake     crab   meat.   Chop  olivet,  omo^ 
ajnd-     fray  3. -cooked.  e^C;£  -^- 


filen-i    with  enough    «i4yonnai-^e  to 
bold  TtixX-ture    together  -v  ■+■ 


^lutf  Tti.ToAu.re  between.  lettu.ce  leave£  , 
b&fonnty^     at  bottom,  of  -bead.  -*- 


M 
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STUFFED  LETTUCE  SALAD 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


DINNER    FOR   FOUR 

•Stuffed  Lettuce  Salad 

Crackers,  Buttered  and  Toasted 

Cold  Fried  Chicken 

Baked  Pickled  Orange  Slices 

Hot  Buttered  String  Beans 

Hard  Rolls,  Heated  in  the  Oven 

•Fresh  Fig  Icebox  Roll 

Hot  Coffee 


This  elaborate-looking  salad  is  really  very  sim- 
ple to  make.  You  may  use  any  appropriate  mixture 
to  stuff  the  lettuce.  The  recipe,  as  I  originated  it, 
serves  four  to  six,  depending  upon  size  of  lettuce 
head,  and  size  of  servings  desired. 

1  head  of  lettuce,  not  too  solid 

1  small  can  of  crab  meat,  flaked 

2  eggs,  hard  cooked  and  cooled 
6  olives  (ripe  or  green),  chopped  fine 

1  teaspoonful  of  minced  onion  Salt  and  white  pepper 

Mayonnaise 

Wash  the  head  of  lettuce  without  breaking  or  cutting  apart ;  turn  upside  down 
to  drain.  Mix  crab  meat,  eggs,  olives,  onion,  and  seasonings,  adding  enough 
mayonnaise  to  hold  mixture  together. 

Stand  the  head  of  lettuce  right-side-up  on  a  bed  of  large  curly  lettuce  leaves, 
and,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  stuff  the  crab  mixture  lightly  inside  each  leaf  of 
the  head.  Decorate  with  mayonnaise  and  paprika,  and  with  tomato  slices,  pickles, 
beets,  or  other  desired  garnish.  Serve  at  the  table,  "carving"  the  head  into  two, 
four  or  six  sections  as  desired. — G.  K.,  Pala,  California. 


LUNCHEON   CORNED   BEEF 


1  can  of  corned  beef 

1  No.  2  can  of  corn 

Crackers 

Salt  and  pepper 

Butter 

Milk 


EASY   LUNCH   OR  SUPPER 

•Luncheon  Corned  Beef 

Sweet  Pickle  Relish 

Wholewheat  Bread  and  Butter 

Molded  Carrot  and  Pineapple 

Salad 

Berries  and  Cream      Cookies 

Milk       Iced  Tea  or  Coffee 


Arrange  in  alternate  layers  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  thin  slices  of  canned  corned  beef,  canned 
corn,  and  crushed  crackers,  dotting  each  layer  with  butter  and  sprinkling  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Over  all  pour  rich  milk  almost  to  cover,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350-375°)  about  an  hour.  This  makes  a  delicious  and  filling  lunch  for 
hungry  school  children. — Mrs.  A.  W.  T.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

MY   BEST  BLACK   FIG  JAM 


Serve  With  Meats  or 
With  Hot  Breads 


Like  Miss  E.  F.  C,  who  contributed  the 
"Best  Pickled  Figs"  in  the  August,  1933,  Kit- 
chen Cabinet,  I  worked  out  this  recipe  myself. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  many  I've  tried  that  is  not  insipid  and  "fig  in  name  only. " 

Wash,  stem,  bud,  and  slice  in  quarter-inch  slices,  black  figs  mixed  as  to 
ripeness.  Use  the  proportions  of  5  cupfuls  (not  too  solidly  packed)  of  sliced 
figs,  5  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  juice  (strained)  of  4  medium-sized  lemons. 

Put  all  ingredients  together  in  a  large  kettle  and  place  on  an  asbestos  mat 
over  slow  heat.  Stir  a  few  times  until  sugar  is  melted,  then  boil  briskly  about 
20  minutes,  or  until  it  forms  thick  drops;  when  tested  with  a  fork,  the  mix- 
ture should  entirely  cover  the  tines.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars,  cover  im- 
mediately with  a  thin  layer  of  hot  paraffin;  put  on  a  thick  second  layer  of 
paraffin  the  following  day,  cover,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.— Mrs. 
T.  A.  B.,  Pasadena,  California. 

LIME   PEACH    COCKTAIL 

Allowing  1  fresh  lime  for  each  2  peaches  to  be  used,  squeeze  juice  from 
limes  and  sweeten  slightly,  as  desired.  Pare  and  slice  fresh  ripe  peaches  and 
cover  with  the  lime  juice.  They  will  not  discolor  even  when  prepared  some  time 
in  advance  of  serving.  Decorate  with  maraschino  cherries,  and  serve. — Mrs. 
W.  M.,  Port  Chicago,  California. 

These  recipes  are  just  the  right  size  to  mount  on  filing  cards,  or  they  may  he  pOSltd  in 

your  cooking  scrap  book.  You  are  invited  to  send  in  your  own  best  recipes — as  many 

as  you  wish,  each  recipe  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  separate  sheet  of  pajui. 

Please  state  the  brand  name  of  each  ingredient  that  you  use 


Ca&iwet 


FRESH   FIG   ICEBOX   ROLL 


(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


This  makes  a  very  rich  and  delicious  dessert,  easy  to  prepare  and  serve. 
Canned  figs  may  be  used  when  fresh  are  not  in  season. 


6  or  8  fresh  figs,  black  or  white 
12  marshm.illows,  cut  fine 


1/2  cupful  of  chopped  walnut  kernels 
16  graham  crackers 
Whipped  cream 


Peel  the  figs,  place  in  a  bowl,  and  mash  and  beat  until  of  liquid  consistency. 
Add  the  marshmallows  and  nuts.  Crush  12  of  the  graham  crackers  (place  them 
between  two  sheets  of  paper  and  use  the  rolling  pin)  and  add;  mix  well,  and 
form  into  a  cylindrical  roll.  Crush  the  remaining  crackers  and  coat  the  roll  with 
the  crumbs,  wrap  in  wax  paper,  and  chill  in  the  refrigerator  for  three  or  four 
hours.  To  serve,  slice  and  top  with  whipped  cream.  Serves  four  to  six  persons. 
— Mrs.  W.  O.  P.,  Alameda,  California. 

ITALIAN    SQUASH    CUSTARD 


Dice  1  to  1 1/2  pounds  of  small  squash  (do  not 
peel  them)  and  boil  in  salted  water  until  barley 
tender,  so  that  they  do  not  lose  their  shape.  Drain 
and  put  into  a  well -buttered  casserole.  Beat  1  egg 
slightly,  add  1  cupful  of  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  a  pinch  of  powdered  bay  leaf.  Pour 
over  the  squash,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325°) 
until  firm  when  tested  with  a  knife.  This  is  a  delicious  dish. — E.  C.  Kirkland 
Washington. 

TUNA    RICE   SALAD 


ONE  OF  OUR  FAVORITES 

Fried  Ham  and  Pineapple  Rings 

'Italian  Squash  Custard 

Buttered  Peas 

Hot  Rolls 

Raspberries     Chocolate  Cookie] 

Coffee 


SIMPLICITY  ITSELF 

*Tuna-Rice  Salad 

Crisp  Buttered  Wafers 

Apricot  Bavarian  Cream 

Coffee 


1  cupful  (No.  i/2  can)  of  light  tuna 

1  cupful  of  cold  cooked  rice 

2  medium-sized  tomatoes,  peeled  and  diced 
■%  cupful  of  celery,  diced 
■%  cupful  of  mayonnaise 

Break  the  tuna  apart,  leaving  it  in  fairly  large 
pieces.  Add  the  rice,  celery,  diced  tomatoes,  and 

mayonnaise,  and  season  to  taste.  Mix  very  lightly  with  a  fork,  in  order  not  to 
mash  the  materials.  Serve  in  crisp  lettuce  cups. — Mrs.  J.  E.  W.,  Altadena,  Cali- 
fornia. 

PINEAPPLE    BRAN    MUFFINS 

1  small  (8-ounce)  can  of  crushed  pineapple,  cooked 
down  and  cooled 

1/2  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 
I/3  cupful  of  shortening 
I/3  cupful  of  strained  honey 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
V/3  cupfuls  of  bran 
V/3  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 

Y2  teaspoonful  of  salt 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
1  cupful  of  milk 

Cook  the  crushed  pineapple  gently  until  it  is  boiled  down  fairly  thick.  Let 
cool  before  using.  Cream  together  the  shortening  and  sugar,  then  blend  in  the 
honey,  pineapple,  and  bran.  Add  alternately  the  milk  and  the  flour,  salt,  and 
soda,  which  have  been  sifted  together  3  times;  stir  as  little  as  possible  while 
combining.  Put  into  oiled  muffin  tins  and  bake  about  20  to  25  minutes,  or  until 
firm  when  tested  with  a  finger  tip.  Makes  14  large  muffins,  or  2  dozen  or  more 
small  ones.  These  are  very  delicious  and  wholesome,  and  tempting  to  look  at, 
too,  for  they  are  a  beautiful  brown.— Mrs.  C.  L.,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Recipes  having  a  "western  flavor"  are  preferred;  those  from  eastern  states  are  not 

acceptable.  On  publication,  $1  is  paid  for  each  recipe  printed;  unused  contributions 

can  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Address  your  letters  to  Genevieve  A.  Callahan, 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 


WHEN  YOU   ENTERTAIN 
AT  LUNCHEON 

Fruit  Salad  Plate 

(Several   kinds  of  fresh  fruit, 

each  marinated  separately,  and 

served  separately  in  lettuce 

.  cups) 

•Pineapple  Bran  Muffins 
Salted  Mixed  Nuts 
Cheese  and  Crackers         Coffee 
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FOURTH 


"Firecrackers"  and  "Sparklers"  Make    Patriotic 
Refreshments   for  a  Fourth   of  July   Bridge 


Snap,  crackle,  pop; 
That's  the  sound  Kellogg's  Rice 
Krispies  make  when  milk  or 
cream  is  poured  on  a  bowlful. 
And  how  children  love  to  listen 
to  that  cheery  call! 

Rice  Krispies  have  flavor  and 
crispness  that  appeals  to  all  ap- 
petites. So  nourishing  and  easy 
to  digest.  Extra  delicious  with 
fruits  or  honey  added. 

Serve  Rice  Krispies  at  the 
nursery  supper  or  at  bedtime 
and  see  how  they  encourage 
sound  sleep.  At  grocers  every- 
where. The  heat-sealed  waxtite 
bag  inside  the  package  keeps 
Rice  Krispies  oven-fresh.  Made 
by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

LISTEN     TO     THIS 

A  Mother  Goose  story  is  on  the 
back  of  each  package  of  Rice  Kris- 
pies. The  more  packages  you  buy, 
the  more  stories  your  children  get. 

Listen!— get  hungry 


MADE 
FROM 


WATER  MAID  RICE 


.HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  a  wafer, 
a  glass  of  tea,  and  a  deck  of  cards  just 
about  fill  the  bill.  But,  as  just  a  little 
food  is  required,  that  little  must  be  ex- 
tra good  and  attractively  served.  Above 
all,  the  whole  process  must  be  simple 
enough  so  that  the  hostess  may  be  as 
cool  as  her  guests. 

Had  you  ever  noticed  how  patriotic 
our  gardens  are  at  this  time?  There  are 
any  number  of  red  and  blue  flowers  in 
many  shades  in  bloom  at  this  season 
My  favorite  combination  for  use  about 
the  rooms  is  red  gladiolus,  Madonna 
lilies  and  light  blue  delphiniums.  These 
make  a  heavy  bouquet,  needing  large 
containers  and  plenty  of  room  to  show 
to  best  advantage.  For  the  bridge  tables 
I  find  bright  red  poppies,  deep  blue 
cornflowers  and  gypsophila  arranged  in 
low  silver  or  pewter  bowls  make  pleas- 
ing centerpieces  on  white  luncheon 
cloths. 

The  food  for  this  affair  (it  might  be 
a  bridge  or  even  a  knitting  bee)  is  dis- 
tinctly seasoned,  good  to  look  upon  and 
so  easily  prepared.  "Firecrackers"  and 
"sparklers"  punch  !  Small  individual 
jelly  rolls  wrapped  in  red  Cellophane 
and  a  zippy  fruit  drink  both  make  for 
a  safe,  sane,  and  noiseless  Fourth ! 

You  may,  in  most  cities,  buy  the  small 
jelly  rolls  at  about  60  cents  a  dozen. 
(Be  sure  they  are  made  with  red  jelly.) 
I  usually  make  my  own,  and  have  used 
the  following  recipe  with  splendid  re- 
sults. You  may,  of  course,  use  your  own 


favorite  recipe,  but  do  roll  the  cake  into 
a  long,  slim  roll,  as  directed  below. 

FIRECRACKER  JELLY   ROLLS 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separated 
V2  cupful  of  sugar 
Y2  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
1/4  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract 
1/2  cupful  of  sifted  pastry  flour 
Vi  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Strawberry  jelly 

Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff;  add  sugar 
gradually,  beating  constantly.  Beat  egg 
yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored, 
and  fold  in  egg  whites  and  flavoring, 
using  long  deep  strokes.  When  well 
blended,  fold  in  gradually  the  flour  and 
salt,  which  have  been  sifted  once  to- 
gether. Line  the  bottom  of  two  6-  by 
10-inch  pans  with  wax  paper.  Pour  in 
the  batter  to  a  depth  of  I/4  inch.  Bake 
ten  minutes  at  375°.  Watch  carefully, 
as  it  bakes  quickly.  Turn  out  quickly 
onto  a  damp  cloth,  trim  crust  from 
edges,  and  remove  wax  paper.  Spread 
with  strawberry  jelly  and  roll  up,  start- 
ing at  one  side  so  that  you  have  long, 
narrow  rolls.  Wrap  up  tightly  in  the 
oloth  and  let  remain  until  cool.  Cut 
each  roll  into  three  pieces,  three  inches 
long.  Repeat  recipe  to  make  12  indi- 
vidual rolls.  It  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  35  cents  to  make  12  rolls. 

When  cool,  wrap  each  roll  in  red 
Cellophane,  twisting  one  end  to  simu- 
late the  fuse  of  a  firecracker.  (See  il- 
lustration.) Leave  the  other  end  open 
and  trim  close   (Continued  on  pagt  r> 
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[thanks  to  GLOBE  "Al"  Biscuit  Flour!) 


Buy  a  package  of  Globe  "Al"  Biscuit  Flour  at  your  grocer's.  Try  the  four  delicious  berry  desserts  below. 
See  how  quick  and  easy  they  are  to  make,  and  how  delicious  they  taste.  You'll  never  use  anything  but 

Globe  "Al"  Biscuit  Flour  again  after  this  taste-test! 


TRY   THESE    RECIPES    ON    YOUR    FAMILY    DURING    BERRY    TIME 


•  RASPBERRY     ROLL  * 

2  cups  GLOBE  "Al"  Biscuit  Flour         VS  cup  each,  milk  and  water 
2  cups  fresh  raspberries 

Mix  biscuit  flour  with  liquid;  tutn  on  board  and  knead  thor- 
oughly for  about  Yi  minute.  Roll  out  in  rectangular  shape  to 
li  inch  thickness.  Cover  with  raspberries,  sprinkle  generously 
with  sugar  and  dot  with  butter.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll,  mois- 
ten edges  and  seal.  Brush  top  with  melted  butter  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven,  375  deg.  about  35  min.  Serve  hot  with 
cream  or  lemon  sauce. 


•     STRAWBERRY    SHORT    CAKE     • 

2  cups  GLOBE  "Al"  Biscuit  Flour        2  tbsp.  GLOBE  "Al"  Oil 
2  tbsp.  sugar  V2  cup  milk 

Mix  all  together  and  knead  well.  Roll  out  to  M  inch  thick- 
ness and  cut  with  large  biscuit  cutter.  Oil  the  tops  of  half  of 
them  and  place  the  other  half  on  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(450  deg.)  for  12  min.  Separate  biscuits  and  fill  with  crushed 
strawberries,  sweetened  to  taste,  put  on  tops  and  cover  with 
fruit  and  whipped  cream. 


YOUNGBERRY     PUDDING 


2  cups  GLOBE  "Al"  Biscuit  Flour  V* 

%  cup  sugar  3  tbsp.  butter 

2  cups  fresh  youngberries  Vj  cup  each,  milk 

Beat  egg,  add  the  }4  cup  sugar  and  liquid,  then 
biscuit  flour,  beating  well.  Pour  into  a  greased 
shallow  pan,  spreading  batter  evenly.  Cover  with 
berries,  sprinkle  with  the  %  cup  sugar  and  dot 
with  butter.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375 
deg.)  for  25  to  30  min.  Serve  hot  with  a  good 
pudding  sauce,  or  serve  cold  with  whipped  cream. 


cup  sugar 

I  egg 

and  water 


•  BLACKBERRY     COBBLER  • 

2  cups  GLOBE  "Al'    Biscuit  Flour  2  cups  blackberries 

Vz  cup  each,  milk  and  water  Sugar  and  butter 

Mix  biscuit  flour  with  the  liquid,  turn  out  on  floured  board 
and  knead  until  smooth  for  H  minute.  Roll  out 
to  fit  a  large  shallow  baking  dish.  Put  the  black- 
berries in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle  gen- 
erously with  sugar  and  dot  with  butter.  Then 
cover  with  the  biscuit  dough,  and  prick  top  to 
allow  for  escape  of  steam.  Brush  top  with  milk 
and  bake  at  350  deg.  about  30  or  35  min. 


Visit  the  GLOBE  "Al"— BEN  HUR 


SPANISH  PATIO  at  San  Diego  Fair 
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An  added  reason  for  insisting  on 
this  famous  non-caking  salt  that 
costs  only  2c  per  week  to  enjoy! 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  Morton 
package  is  a  spout  that  won't  tear  out.  Made 
of  rustless  aluminum,  it's  securely  fastened  to 
the  package  with  a  sturdy  aluminum  hinge 
and  thus  can't  possibly  come  loose. 

Yet  this  improved  pouring  spout  is  only  one 
of  five  advantages  you  get  in  Morton's  Salt! 
So  look  for  the  smart  new  blue-and-yellow 
Morton  package  the  very  next  time  you  buy. 
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Non-caking  cube  crystals — 
"When  it  rains,  it  pours." 

Full,   even  flavor — never  too 
weak  or  too  strong. 

A  securely-hinged  spout  that 
won't  tear  out. 

Easy-to-handle  package — one 
that  really  fits  the  hand. 

Full,  honest  measure — not  de- 
ceptively filled. 


YOU'LL     LIKE 
OVEN     CANNING 


W 


HAT  a  wealth  of  fruit  can  be 
found  in  our  western  markets  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months !  For  variety,  quality,  flavor, 
and  low  price  they  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Have 
you  sometimes  wished  that  you  might 
have  your  cupboard  shelves  filled  with 
jars  of  your  favorite  fruits  without  go- 
ing through  the  laborious  process  of 
canning  them  yourself?  If  so,  you  have 
a  delightful  surprise  in  store  for  you 
if  you  will  try  canning  in  your  oven, 
for  this  process  is  so  simple  and  the 
labor  involved  is  so  much  less  than  by 
other  methods  that  it  will  scarcely  seem 
like  work. 

For  oven  canning  there  is  only  one 
essential  piece  of  equipment,  and  that 
is  a  modern  oven  with  an  accurate  tem- 
perature control  or  regulator.  There  is 
no  other  equipment  necessary  except 
good  jars  and  lids,  rubber  rings  if  they 
are  needed  for  your  jars,  and  a  kettle 
for  making  the  syrup.  A  large  shallow 
pan  is  a  convenience  for  holding  the 
jars  in  the  oven,  as  this  makes  it  easier 
to  get  the  jars  into  and  out  of  the  oven, 
and  also  prevents  the  jars  from  tipping 
on  the  rack.  Some  authorities,  however, 
insist  that  a  pan  should  not  be  used,  be- 
cause it  hinders  free  circulation  of  air. 
You  may  do  as  you  please! 

Having  provided  the  necessary  equip- 
ment,  let's  start  early  in  the  summer 


and  can  some  of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  berries  to  be  found  in  the  mar- 
kets. This  is  a  good  starting  place  be- 
cause berries  are  among  the  easiest 
fruits  to  can,  and  also  because  they 
come  on  the  market  while  the  weather 
is  cool  enough  to  make  canning  a  pleas- 
ure. Practically  all  varieties  of  berries 
are  suitable  for  oven  canning  except 
strawberries,  which  lose  color  and  flavor. 
Berries  require  no  preparation  except 
washing  and  picking  over  to  remove 
stems  or  unsound  fruit.  The  berries  are 
then  packed  into  clean,  scalded  jars  and 
covered  wtih  a  thin  hot  syrup,  made  by 
adding  three  cupfuls  of  water  to  each 
cupful  of  sugar  and  bringing  to  the 
boiling  point.  A  space  of  one  inch 
should  be  left  at  the  top  of  the  jars,  as 
the  liquid  will  boil  out  if  the  jars  are 
filled  too  full.  The  lids  and  rubbers  are 
then  placed  in  position  and  the  jars  are 
partially  sealed.  In  case  you  are  using 
the  automatic -seal  jars,  which  have  a 
metal  top  with  a  sealing  material 
around  the  edge,  these  tops  should  b. 
held  tightly  in  place  by  strewing  the 
band  down  firmly.  Now  fold  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  intosevcr.il  thicknesses 
and  place  in  the  bottom  of  your  shallow 
pan.  The  paper  acts  as  an  insulating 
material  ami  also  catches  any  small 
amount  of  juice  which  may  boil  out  of 
the  jars  if  you  have  filled  them  a  bit 
too  full.  (Continued  on  pagt 
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I'M   PUFFED 
V/HF.AT  .' 
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BILLYS  MOTHER  DISCOVERS 
THE  BREAKFAST  THAT  BEATS, 
1,000  WORDS  OF  COAXING/ 
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WHAT  ON  EARTHS    THE 
MATTER    BILLY  ? 


AW,  IT   LOOKS   LIKE    THAT   NEW 
|  KID  DOWN  THE  STREET  IS  GOING 
TO  BEAT  ME   OUT  OF    MV  JOB 
ON  OUR  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


SIT  UP  TO  THE  TABLE  NOW 
AND  EAT    YOUR   BREAKFAST.' 
HOW  DO  VOU   EXPECT  TO 
PITCH  A  BALL   GAME  ON 
WHAT  YOU  EAT  .' 


LET'S  GET  IN  ON  THIS 
PUFFED  WHEAT.'    PITY  TO 
LET  THE  WRONG  BREAKFAST 
SPOIL   BILLY'S  CHANCE  ON 
v THE    BALL  TEAM 


SURE  LET'S  TELL 
BILLY'S  MOTHER 
OUR  SECRET .' 


f  TAKE   OUR  TIP  MOTHER 

I  WATCH  BILLY  GO  FOR  MILK 

I  SUGAR  AND  FRUIT  WITH 

!  PUFFED  WHEAT  on  MICE 


OH  boy!  hzre's  a 

BRLAKFAZT    YOU'LL 

LOVE  CETTER'N 

CANDY.' 
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(  ATTA    BOY  BILLY.'  YOU'RE     j 
1   ON  OUR  TEAM   FOR    LIFE  .      J 

VfwHATAP.TCHI.N'ARM.'l      I   WEDTOEW  TOR  ME 


I   ALMOST    LOST  OUT 
BUT   PUFFED  PALS 


/■  N    I  HOW  DVA  DO  IT.  DILL  * 
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Make  breakfast  a  temptation  with 
this  confection-like  cereal! 


•  Appetites  don't  lag  with  this 
exciting,  crunchy  breakfast  of 
Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice 
on  the  table!  Luscious,  nut- like 
flavor  makes  these  whole  grains, 
puffed  to  8  times  normal  size, 
a  real  breakfast  temptation. 

Watch  youngsters  go  for  their 
milk,  sugar  and  fruit  with  this 
gay  and  lively  cereal.  Watch 
them  eat  the  breakfasts  they 
should,  without  any  urging.  That's 
why  we  say,  one  bite  is  worth  a 
thousand  words  of  coaxing  ! 

Many  grocers  are  featuring 
Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice  this  week.  Order  today! 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co ,  Chicago 


QUAKER  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice 
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THE  DEODORANT 

of 
PERSONAL  CHARM 


[ 


IN-NO-SCENT 
is  a  true  deodorant.  Its 
double  action  effectively  deodor- 
izes and  instantly  stops  perspira- 
tion where  applied.  IN-NO-SCENT  is 
positively  harmless  to  the  most  sensi- 
tive skin  and  finest  fabric,  when  used  as 
directed.  IN-NO-SCENT  affords  instantane- 
ous and  lasting  protection,  and  is  the  de- 
pendable preventive  of  social  offense. 
INNO-SCENTis  rapidly  becoming  the 
preferred  deodorant  of  modern 
men  and  women  who 
want  the  best. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  In-No-Scent,  fill  in  this  coupon 
and  attach  a  81.00  hill  or  your  check,  mail  direct  to  In-No-Scent 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  Wash,  You  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  1  large 
(4oz.)  family-size  bottle.  Or,  send  50c  for  the  individual  size. 
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GRAY 
HAIR 

AND  DANDRUFF 


Your  Hair  Appears  Naturally  Colored 

Gray  hair  and  dandruff  is  a  handicap  socially  and  in 
business.  For  37  years  Nourishlnc  Hair  Tonic  has 
brought  happiness  to  many  thousands  by  coloring 
dull  gray  streaked  hair  with  a  natural  appearing 
youthful  color.  Instantly  rids  the  scalp  of  dandruff 
accumulations  and  Itchiness.  Nourtshlne  Is  applied 
like  a  tonic — it's  safe — cannot  be  detected.  A.M 
life,  lustre,  and  youthful  radiance  to  your  hair.  For 
better  results  use  Nourlshlne  Non-Acid  Shampoo. 
At  all  drug  or  department  stores.  Bend  coupon 
below  for  booklet,  "Home  Care  of  the  Hair." 


EEnaHiiG 


Nourlshlne  Rales  Co., 
L.  A  ,  i  ,1 


Dept.  75-i  ,  939  s.  Broa 


Send  Nourishlnc  Booklet,  "Home  Care  of  the  Hair" 

Name 

Address 

c"y __Ktate 
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AND     HOW 
TO     ATTAIN     IT 

by    Barbara    Lenox 


u 


VV  HO  writes  your  beauty  ar- 
ticles?" a  new  subscriber  to  Sunset 
Magazine  asked  me  recently.  "Our 
readers,"  I  told  her,  and  meant  it.  All 
of  you  who  write  to  the  beauty  depart- 
ment each  month  requesting  advice  on 
the  care  of  the  skin  and  hair,  suggest- 
ing new  uses  for  products — you  write 
these  articles.  The  questions  and  sug- 
gestions in  your  letters  are  all  carefully 
noted  and  summarized,  and  out  of  them 
are  born  the  ideas  that  go  to  make  up 
our  beauty  articles. 

A  resume  of  the  last  group  of  letters 
indicates  a  desire  for  more  information 
on  charm  and  poise,  so  let's  see  what 
this  elusive  but  desirable  thing  called 
charm  is  made  of.  To  try  to  define 
charm  is  as  difficult  as  defining  white. 
White,  one  might  say,  is  the  color  of 
white  objects,  and  charm  is  what  a 
woman  has  when  she  is  charming.  Even 
Sir  James  Barrie  doesn't  help  us  out 
much  when  he  says,  "If  a  woman  has 
charm,  she  doesn't  need  anything  else, 
and  if  she  hasn't  charm,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  else  she  has." 

The  beauticians,  the  couturiers,  the 
psychologists  differ  in  their  ideas  on 
acquiring  charm,  but  one  thing  they  do 
agree  on,  and  that  is  that  charm  is  de- 
pendent on  vitality,  energy,  and  a  sense 
of  well-being.  Vitality  adds  sparkle  to 
your  eye,  enthusiasm  to  your  manner, 
and  gives  you  alertness  and  endurance. 
For  the  sake  of  health  as  well  as  charm 
it  is  a  quality  worth  acquiring. 

The  reason  so  few  women  have  this 
magnetic  quality  is  because  they  scatter 
their  energy,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  all  worn  out.  If  a  woman  wants  to 
develop  vitality,  she  has  first  of  all  to 


find  her  capacity  for  physical  activity. 
She  has  to  find  out  whether  riding  all 
morning,  or  36  holes  of  golf,  will  fa- 
tigue her  and  limit  her  activities  ac- 
cordingly. This  doesn't  mean  you  must 
confine  yourself  to  a  reclining  chair  in 
the  garden.  There  are  women  who  can 
swim  all  day  and  dance  all  night  with- 
out feeling  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
there  are  others  who  tire  more  easily. 

The  latest  research  along  these  lines 
shows  that  exercise  or  activity  is  very 
beneficial  up  to  a  point,  called  the  fa- 
tigue point.  Beyond  this  limit  it  is  not 
beneficial.  The  fatigue  point  varies  in 
different  persons,  and  of  course  varies 
in  each  person  according  to  her  state  of 
health.  It  is  said  that  western  people  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  out-of-door  living 
are  likely  to  exhaust  themselves.  If  we 
feel  exhilarated  after  18  holes  of  golf, 
we  are  likely  to  play  another  18  with 
the  result  that  our  vitality  is  depleted 
rather  than  increased. 

For  the  sake  of  our  health  and  charm 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  find  our  average 
fatigue  point,  and  spend  our  energy  ac- 
cordingly. The  calendar  of  a  modern 
woman's  day  makes  a  big  executive's 
appointment  list  look  blank  by  com- 
parison, but  with  good  health,  the  av- 
erage fatigue  point  should  be  high 
enough  to  permit  considerable  activity 
If  you  tire  easily,  and  a  crowded  day 
leaves  you  so  limp  and  weary  that  you 
think  you'll  scream  if  anyone  touches 
you  or  makes  a  sudden  noise,  then  ob- 
viously something  is  wrong.  Perhaps 
your  ditt  lacks  balance,  Perhaps  rout 

mental  state  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
When  we  fuss  anil  live  in  I  ear  and 
worry,  our  glands  make  toxins  instead 
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ri|  and  see  yourself 


sees  you 


'S  happiness  slipping  through  your  fingers? 
L  Is  life  too  soon  settling  down  to  a  hum- 
rum  level  unlightened  by  words  of  admiration 
0111  your  husband? 

"Don't  let  it!  Do  something  about  it!"  says 
ranceslngram, noted  beauty  adviser  to  women. 

"If  you  ve  come  to  the  'taken-for-granted' 
agr.  it's  time  to  take  stock  of  yourself. 

"First  of  all,  what  do  you  give  your  hus- 
and  to  look  at?  Something  easy— or  not  so 
asy?  Be  honest. 

"What  about  your  hair,  your  figure,  your 
lothes?  And  most  of  all,  your  skin.1'  Is  it  fine, 
esh  and  young  looking?  It  ought  to  be,  and 

can  be.r 

The  trouble  with  so  many  of  our  skins  is 
lat  as  we  grow  older  Nature  reduces  her 
upply  of  the  natural  protecting  oils  with 
nich  she  keeps  them  fine  and  supple  when 
re  are  young. 

Then  trouble  starts.  Hard  lines;  loose  folds; 
rawn,  dry  skin;  crepey  texture;  large,  coarse 
ores.  No  tone,  no  firmness. 

These  "young"  oils  must  be  restored. 

It  isn't  hard;  it  requires  no  expensive 
eauty  treatments;  no  elaborate  set  of  creams, 
ill  you  need  is  one  complete  cream.  Ingram's 
lilkweed  Cream. 

In  this  one  complete  cream  are  the  precious 
ils  which,  like  Nature's  own  oils,  help  your 
kin  to  stay  young. 

Thousands  of  women  will 
311  you  that  this  wonderful 
ream  has  really  "reclaimed" 
heir  skins.  Hollywood  stars 
'ill  tell  you  that  it  has  kept 
youngness"  in  theirs. 

And  if  it  has  done  so  much 
)r  other  women,  can  it  not 
ring  back  young  loveliness 
o  your  skin?  Try  it.  Send 
oupon  to  Frances  Ingram 
or  a  week's  supply  and  her 
reatment  book— today! 


J& 
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PERSPIRE? 

88  out  of  100  WOMEN  PREFER 
ONCE.  THEY  TRY  IT  J 

Just  try  Ever-Dry.  88  out  of  100 
women  who  do,  tests  show,  never 
go  back  to  other  ways  of  check- 
ing  underarm  perspiration.  This 
pure,  colorless,  delicately  fra- 
grant liquid  will  not  irritate  the 
most  sensitive  skin.  Use  it  any 
time.  It  acts  instantly. 

We  use  only  the  most  expensive 
ingredients — do  everything  we 
know  how,  to  make  Ever-Dry  the 
best.  In  fact,  we  guar- 
antee money  back  if 
you  don't  like  it  better 
than  any  similar  prod- 
uct! Look  for  Good 
Housekeeping's  seal 
on   every  bottle.  50c. 

(Incidentally,  Ever- 
Dry  is  already  the  best 
seller  in  Hollywood.) 


NOTE 
EXCLUSIVE 
APPLICATOR 


EVER-DRY     LABORATORIES 

38S  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  and  Los  Angeles 


GLOVER'S 
KENNEL  and 
}  FLEA  SOAP 

The  All-Purpose 
Soap 


*VPPVH    Cleanses  thoroughly 
Removes  Doggy  Odor 
Soothes  the  Skin 
Promotes  Hair  growth 
Adds  lustre  to  the  Coat 
Disinfects 
is  Germicidal 
Kills  Fleas  and  Lice 
Relieves  Itching 

■M    ■■§       Protects  against  Skin  Diseases 

GLOVER'S  FLEA  and  INSECT  POWDER  also 

kills  fleas  and  lice  on  dogs  and  cats.   100% 

pure  Pyrethrum  flowers,  safest,  surest  and 

non-poisonous.  Sold  everywhere. 

Glover's  New  Dog  Book.  Explains  all 
I  about  Distemper  and  Fits.  How  to 
Training  and  Feeding.  Write  today  to 


GLOVER'S 


Dept.  40,         462-468  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


FREE! 


SAVES  hair: 

Use  Glover's  Mange  Medicine  and 
Glover's  Medicated  Soap  regularly. 
Famous  for  results  it  gives  in  cases 
of  excessive  Falling  Hair  and  Dan- 
druff. Get  itat  your  dealer's  or  have 
your  barber  give  you  this  treatment. 


GLOVER'S 

MANGE    MEDICINE 


BEAUTY 


of  the  nice  healthful  fluids  they  are  sup- 
posed to  make,  and  away  goes  our  vi- 
tality. 

In  many  cases  where  the  fatigue 
point  is  low,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  relax- 
ing exercises.  Does  the  word  exercise 
make  you  shudder?  Perhaps  you  are 
thinking  of  those  jerky,  devastating, 
old-time  setting-up  exercises.  Relaxing 
exercises  are  soothing,  having  as  their 
basis  the  stretching  principle  used  so 
generally  in  the  animal  world.  Watch 
your  dog  and  cat,  and  notice  how  often 
they  stretch.  Watch  the  animals  in  a 
zoo,  and  you'll  find  them  all  addicted 
to  stretching  exercises.  Unlike  animals, 
we  are  not  natural  born  relaxers,  so  we 
find  ourselves  often  becoming  tense  and 
tight  from  lack  of  this  type  of  exercise. 

Several  times  a  day,  try  reaching  for 
new  energy  and  vitality.  Stand  with  the 
feet  slightly  apart,  abdomen  in,  arms 
straight  over  the  head,  and  hands 
locked.  Look  up  into  your  hands  and 
stretch  to  the  ceiling.  You  should  feel 
a  pull  in  your  knees,  waist,  shoulders. 
If  you  don't  you  are  not  doing  this 
right.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  to 
do  after  sewing  or  sitting-down  work, 
and  always  before  going  to  bed,  as  the 
spine  is  badly  in  need  of  stretching  af- 
ter the  usual  crowded  day. 

The  rubber  doll  exercise  is  a  bene- 
ficial one  for  increasing  vitality.  Lie  on 
the  floor  with  arms  raised  above  the 
head,  chin  in,  and  back  flat  against  the 
floor.  Pretend  you  are  made  of  rubber, 
and  stretch  out  so  as  to  be  as  long  as 
possible.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  back 
against  the  floor,  breathe  deeply  and 
expand  the  chest.  Stretch  your  heels 
forward,  pulling  your  toes  back  toward 
your  head. 

The  crane  is  the  name  of  another  ex- 
cellent exercise.  Stand  facing  a  chair, 
and  place  one  foot  on  the  seat  of  the 
chair.  Bend  the  head  forward,  and  try 
to  touch  the  knee  of  the  raised  leg  with 
your  forehead.  Stand  on  the  other  leg 
and  repeat.  This  is  of  special  benefit  to 
the  spine  and  the  back  of  the  neck, 
where  nerve  pressure  often  causes  us  to 
have  unpleasant  aches. 

Another  relaxing  exercise  called  the 
scissors  will  renew  vitality  and  relieve 
fatigue.  Sit  against  the  wall  with  legs 
straight  out  in  front,  knees  straight. 
The  legs  are  supposed  to  be  the  blade 
of  scissors.  The  hips,  back,  shoulders, 
and  head  must  all  touch  the  wall.  Watch 
the  head ;  it  wants  to  bob  forward  every 
time  you  move  the  legs.  Now  raise  the 
left  leg  and  lower  it.  Then  raise  the 
right  leg  and  lower  it.  Repeat  six  times 
each. 

These  arc  not  reducing  exercises,  but 
"energizing"  exercises  which  will  pre- 
vent fatigue  and  promote  vitality.  When 
you  realize  that  age  is  chronic  fatigue, 
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The  Skin  we  live  in 

may  now  be  kept  in  glowing,  vibrant  health. 
Avoid  "Skin-Shabbiness"  by  the  regular  use 
of  ONOX,  a  clear,  odorless  liquid,  developed 
expressly  to  keep  the  skin  in  perfect  condition 
— free  from  blemishes,  infections  and  body  odors. 


ONOX 


SKINCONDITIONER 
for  MEN-WOMEN-CHILDREN 

Use  ONOX  as  a  personal  deodorant.  Also  for 
cuts,  blisters,  abrasions,  soreness,  dry  skin, 
sunburn,  large  pores,  after  shaving;  as  a 
dandruff  and  "athlete's  foot"   remedy. 

ALL    IN    ONE    BOTTLE      only 

Deodorant,  astringent,  antiseptic,  dan- 
druff remover,  "athlete's  foot  '  remedy, 
sunburn  remedy,   skin  conditioner. 
For  FREE  SAMPLE  Write 
ONOX-116    First    St.,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Check  below  use  for  which  desired 
Deodorant   □   Astringent   □   Skin  Conditioner   □ 

Antiseptic  □    Sunburn  □  Dandruff  □ 

Athlete's  Foot  □       Cuts,  Bruises,  Blisters  □ 

NAME 

ADDRESS S7 


vnLi 
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"My  skin  showed 
a  remarkable  im- 
provement— afle  r 
only  one  treatment" 

O  Many  women  have 
found  that  Youth  Skin 
liquid  creams  bring  new 
loveliness  and  youthful 
freshness  after  only  one 
treatment.  Chemists  have 
found  that  cleansing  the 
skin  with  solid  creams  may 
clog  the  pores  with  wax  or 
paraffin.  Youth  Skin,  the 
new  liquid  treatment,  will 
leave  the  pores  open  and 
free  to  breathe.  Youth  Skin 
eliminates  need  of  masks, 
massages  and  strong  astri  n- 
gents  that  break  down  the 
facial  tissues  and  cause 
sagging  muscles.  See  your 
local  representative  to- 
day or  write 

ISIS  LABORATORIES 

Portland,  Oregon 


Cleans  False  Teeth 

A'DENT   auickly,    safely,    removes   St.iins, 
Nicotine,      Unclean     Deposit!     from     every 

•       type    plate    or   removable    bridge.    Prevents 
embarrassing  "plate  breath."  Goes  \  timet 

as    far.     Scientifically     prepared,     used     bj 
Dentists.    At    druggists,    guaranteed,    Pot 

Ar  i-t  ■— -.  ■ -w-   free  sample  write  R.  G,  Bin; 1 
UtN  I    Co.,  Dept.  S-7,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


HAYFEVER 

ASTHMA  and  SUMMER  COLDS  are  unneceimy.  Complrlr  ttlltl 
only  $1  00  Postpaid.  Nothing  elie  lo  buy.  lira  40.000  IIOLFORIVS 
WIINIII  K  INHALERS  lold  last  year  alone.  Mail  $1.00  today  for 
full  leaun'i  relief  lo  THE  DANDEE  CO..  252  HENNEPIN  AVE. 
NIIE,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  or  write  for  Fire  Booklet. 
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BEAUTY 


not  years  but  a  condition,  the  value  of 
daily  relaxation  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  Sprinkle  these  exer- 
cises through  your  day,  and  always  do 
one  or  two  at  night.  Be  sure  to  breathe 
deeply  while  doing  them.  Books  and 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  way  to 
breathe.  There  are  systems  named  after 
the  men  who  invented  them.  Follow 
any  system  you  like;  it  won't  matter  as 
long  as  you  breathe  deeply  and  often. 
When  you  wash  your  lungs  out,  use  the 
cleanest,  freshest  air  you  can  find. 

When  your  figure  needs  revision,  the 
method  of  attack  is  very  different.  Ex- 
ercise can  build  you  up  or  whittle  you 
down,  but  that's  another  story.  We  are 
on  a  charm  hunt  now.  We  want  to  ex- 
press charm  and  beauty  and  poise,  and 
we  know  that  to  do  so  we  must  first 
have  a  sound,  supple,  healthy  body.  We 
must  regard  our  body  much  as  a  prize- 
fighter does  his.  Because  it  is  a  valuable 
asset  it  merits  meticulous  care.  Some- 
times it  must  be  chastened,  sometimes 
encouraged.  At  all  costs,  it  must  be 
trained  into  the  fine  smooth  symmetry 
which  is  today's  criterion  of  beauty. 


Until  the  Doctor  Comes 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

shade  and  cool  the  skin  by  bathing  in 
cool  water.  Apply  ice,  if  available,  to 
the  head.  Do  not  give  stimulants. 

The  best  cure  for  snow  blindness  is 
prevention.  Always  take  along  colored 
glasses. 

Here  are  some  of  the  drugs  and  sup- 
plies without  which  you  should  not 
start  on  your  vacation:  alcohol,  boric 
acid  crystals  or  epsom  salts,  aromatic 
ammonia,  adhesive  tape,  unguentine, 
cotton,  dressings,  merthiolate,  soda, 
salt,  poison  oak  remedy,  laxative,  as- 
pirin, analgesic  balm,  and  mentholatum. 
[Editor's  Note. — See  also  the  health 
and  beauty  products  advertised  on  pages 
41-42-43.] 

Sterile  gauze  can  be  purchased  in 
small  packages,  but  for  minor  wounds, 
dressings  prepared  at  home  are  safe. 
Soft  material  such  as  gauze,  washed, 
boiled,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  ironed 
with  a  moderately  hot  iron,  is  satisfac- 
tory. Gauze  should  be  stored  in  glass 
jars  or  tin  cans  with  tight  covers.  Boil 
jars,  of  course,  before  using.  Always 
wash  your  hands  with  soap  and  a  stiff 
brush  before  handling  dressings. 

To  prepare  the  common  and  useful 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  place 
crystals  in  a  sterile  jar,  covering  with 
hot  water.  The  solution  may  be  poured 
off  as  needed  for  dressings.  Any  crystals 
left  in  the  jar  may  be  used  later  if  more 
hot  water  is  added. 


WATCH  YOUR/  STEP! 


^"Th©  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  asserts:  "it  is 

probable  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  adults 
suffer  from  it  (Athlete' s  Foot)  at  some  time" 


THE  TARANTULA  LOOKS  DANGEROUS 

♦ATHLETE'S  FOOT  DOESN'T 


YOU  don't  have  to  know  anything  about 
this  fearsome,  hairy  monster  to  avoid 
him.  His  very  look  is  warning  enough  for 
old-timer  or  tenderfoot.  Only  155  people  in 
the  entire  nation  are  fatally  bitten  by 
venomous  reptiles  and  insects  in  a  year,  but 
— over  ten  million  step  into  the  invisible 
web  spun  by  the  fungus  tinea  trichophyton 
and  become  infected  with  Athlete's  Foot  I 

The  scourge  of  the  millions  lurks  where 
you  least  expect  it;  on  locker  room  floors, 
along  the  edges  of  swimming  pools,  in  your 
own  bathroom!  No  state  or  locality  is  ex- 
empt. No  class  from  prince  to  pauper  is 
immune. 

You  Step  Unknowingly  Into 
The  Web 

And,  shortly  you  notice  redness  and  itching 
between  your  toes.  White  blisters  may  ap- 
pear; excessive  moisture,  cracking,  peeling 
— any  of  these  signs  may  mean  Athlete's 
Foot  has  got  you! 

Don't  take  a  chance  and  let  it  go!  Serious 
disorders  may  follow. 


Absorbine  Jr.  Kills  It  Quickly 

But — tests  by  a  famed  laboratory  prove  that 
within  thirty  seconds  after  Absorbine  Jr. 
has  penetrated  to  the  pest,  it  is  killed  and 
no  longer  harmful. 

Speed  in  dousing  on  cooling,  soothing 
Absorbine  Jr.  is  your  protection  against 
serious  disorder.  Watch  your  feet,  especially 
during  warm  weather.  The  minute  the  first 
symptom  appears  splash  on  Absorbine  Jr. 
Even  your  socks  must  be  boiled  fifteen 
minutes  to  prevent  reinfection.  Always  keep 
Absorbine  Jr.  in  your  medicine  cabinet  and 
in  your  club  locker.  Use  it  after  every 
shower  to  protect  you  from  infection  and 
to  refresh  and  rest  your  feet. 

Don't  be  a  victim  of  the  switch  racket. 
Good  dealers  will  give  you  genuine 
Absorbine  Jr.  when  you  ask  for  it.  Refuse 
substitutes.  It's  thrifty  to  use  Absorbine  Jr. 
because  it  takes  so  little  to  bring  relief.  For 
free  sample,  write  to  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 

Relieves  sore  muscles,  muscular  aches,  bruises,  sprains, 
sleeplessness  and  SUNBURN 


At  all 

druggists 

$1.25  a  bottlt 
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WHITE  KING'S 

ACTIVE 

Longer  Lasting  onds 

never  give  up 
until  all  the 
dirt  is  OUT! 

QUICKLY  WHITE 
KING  dissolves, 
and  instantly  active  suds 
begin  their  work  of 
searching  out  and  loosen- 
ing stubborn,  embedded 
dirt!  And  though  they 
do  their  work  ever  so 
gently — without  harm  to 
even  the  most  delicate 
fabrics  and  sensitive 
colors  —  they  never  "give 
up"  until  all  the  dirt  is 
OUT!  Its  active,  longer 
lasting  suds  save  time, 
trouble  and  money  too 
. . .  and  makes  clothes 
and  linens  last  dollars 
longer!  Try  it!— WHITE 
KING  is  "yours  to 
COMMAND!" 


Fish   Dishes  for  Summer 

by    Bertha    E .    Sha pleigh 


a 


WHITE  KING 

THE  ORIGINAL  GRANULATED  SOAP 


'N  A  WARM  day  when  one's  ap- 
petite seems  to  have  flown,  a  dainty 
fish  dish,  hot  or  cold,  makes  an  appeal 
that  nothing  else  makes.  Fish  satisfies, 
has  plenty  of  food  value,  and  seldom 
gives  one  an  "over-full"  feeling. 

Now  that  canned  fish  is  so  perfect, 
and  for  many  dishes  better  and  cheaper 
than  fresh,  those  who  live  far  from  the 
ocean  or  streams  can  have  and  enjoy 
this  food  at  any  time.  Choosing  a  re- 
liable brand  of  each,  keep  canned 
salmon,  tuna,  crab  meat,  sardines,  and 
anchovies  always  on  hand  and  give  the 
family  a  treat  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Tuna  has  a  history  dating  back  to 
old  Greek  and  Roman  days.  The  people 
were  very  fond  of  this  Mediterranean 
fish,  and  today  there  seldom  is  served 
in  an  Italian  restaurant  a  platter  of  hors 
d'oeuvres  which  does  not  include  cubes 
of  tuna.  It  is  free  from  bone,  and  as  we 
open  a  can  of  tuna — from  our  own  Pa- 
cific Ocean  it  comes — there  is  little  to 
do  to  it  in  preparation  for  hot  or  cold 
dishes.  Because  it  is  so  meaty,  it  makes 
excellent  croquettes  or  cutlets.  The  fol- 
lowing is  good  for  the  main  course  at 
luncheon : 

TUNA  CUTLETS 

(Six  small  cutlets) 

Separate  into  small  pieces  1  cupful 
(usually  1  small  can)  of  tuna.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  slight  grating  of 
onion,  and  1  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  To  the  fish  add  1  cupful  of  thick 
white  sauce  made  with  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  1  cupful  of 
milk.  Mix  tuna  and  sauce  well  together, 
spread  on  a  plate,  and  allow  to  become 
very  cold.  Have  ready  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  seasoned  flour,  1  slightly  beaten  egg 
diluted  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
and  very  fine  white  bread  crumbs.  Di- 
vide the  fish  mixture  into  6  parts,  and 
make  into  balls;  roll  these  in  the  flour, 
and  then  shape  into  cutlets.  Dip  these 
cutlets  into  the  egg,  being  sure  that 
every  bit  of  the  cutlet  is  covered,  then 
roll  in  the  crumbs.  After  all  are  shaped, 
pat  each  one  to  remove  any  crumbs 
which  do  not  cling,  and  fry  in  deep  hot 
fat  (375°  to  390°,  or  hot  enough  to 
brown  a  piece  of  bread  in  40  counts) 
about  2  minutes,  or  until  a  delicate 
brown.  Drain  on  soft  paper,  and  in  the 
small  end  of  the  cutlet  insert  an  inch 
piece  of  uncooked  macaroni.  Serve  with 
green  peas  and,  if  desired,  a  tomato 
sauce;  but  pass  the  sauce,  do  not  pour 
it  around  the  cutlets.  Tuna  may  be  used 
for  timbales,   creamed  and   served  on 


toast,  molded  for  a  cold  dish,  or  as  a 
salad,  plain  or  in  combination  with 
other  material. 

Canned  crab  meat  is  another  emi- 
nently satisfactory  food,  ready  for  use 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  with  no  doubt 
as  to  its  freshness.  A  really  western 
food  it  is,  too,  this  large  crab  of  the 
Pacific  put  up  in  conveniently  small 
cans. 

CRAB  CREOLE 

1  large  can  of  crab  meat 
1  small  onion,  sliced  thin 

1  clove  of  garlic,  chopped  fine 

2  green  peppers,  skinned  and  shredded 

fine 
6  small  tomatoes,  peeled  and  chopped 
6  mushroom  caps,  peeled  and  sliced 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

1  teaspoonful  each  of  sugar  and  salt 
1/2  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  few  grains  of 

cayenne  and  nutmeg 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  (may  be 

omitted) 

Remove  small  bones,  and  separate 
crab  meat  into  flakes.  If  sherry  is  used, 
add  to  crab  meat  and  cook  in  the  but- 
ter for  5  minutes. 

In  the  oil  fry  the  onion,  garlic,  pep- 
pers, and  mushrooms  for  5  minutes, 
but  do  not  allow  to  brown.  Add  toma- 
toes and  seasonings  and  cook  20  min- 
utes. Add  to  this  the  crab  meat  and 
cook  10  minutes.  Season  to  taste  and 
serve  on  toast,  or  on  a  platter,  sur- 
rounded with  pieces  of  puff  paste.  Any 
left-over  rich  paste,  baked  in  small 
shapes,  may  be  used  and  a  piece  served 
on  each  helping. 

In  buying  canned  salmon,  the  flat 
thick  slices  are  to  be  chosen  for  all  hot, 
plain  salmon  dishes,  or  for  cold  salmon 
in  mayonnaise.  The  other  kind,  more 
broken,  is  for  croquettes,  timbales,  and 
salad  where  large  pieces  are  not  re- 
quired. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  a  very  de- 
licious supper  I  once  had  on  a  hot  July 
evening.  I  fail  to  remember  all  the  good 
things,  but  the  main  dish,  a  mold  of 
pale,  green  jelly  with  pink  bits  show- 
ing through  the  jelly,  stays  in  my  mind. 
Around  the  mold  were  nests  of  pale 
green  heart  leaves  of  lettuce,  each  nest 
holding  fresh  green  peas  dressed  with 
a  good  French  dressing.  A  bowl  of 
mayonnaise,  a  bowl  of  chilled  olives 
(ripe  and  green),  and  a  plate  of  tiny 
hot  rolls  were  waiting  to  be  passed.  I 
was  impatient  to  taste  of  the  lovely  dish 
and  its  accompaniments,  and  when  my 
plate  arrived  with  a  square  of  jelly  ami 
a  nest  of  peas,  I  saw  that  the  pink  en- 
closure was  a  cube  of  salmon,  ami  the 
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jelly  was  a  cucumber   jelly.   The  taste 
nj  as  good  as  the  appearance  was  at- 
ve. 

LUNCHEON    FOR  A  WARM    DAY 

Jellied  Bouillon 

Olives  Tiny  Rolls 

Tuna  Croquettes  or  Cutlets 

Tomato  Sauce 

French  Fried  Potatoes  Green  Peas 

Fresh  Fruit  Hot  or  Iced  Coffee 

Anchovies  and  sardines  are  old  favor- 
and  are  usually  served  as  they  come 
from  the  can.  The  Pacific  yields  large 
sardines,  and  these  may  be  split  and 
broiled,  served  with  a  deviled  sauce. 
Spread  the  split  fish  (freed  from  skin 
and  bones)  with  prepared  mustard,  and 
broil  under  the  flame  until  a  delicate 
brown.  Remove  to  toast,  allowing  one 
if  large,  and  more  if  small,  to  each  per- 
son. Have  ready  a  sauce  made  by  cook- 
ing in  butter  a  little  chopped  onion, 
catsup,  and  Worcestershire,  with  salt  to 
taste,  for  10  minutes.  Pour  a  little  of 
this  sauce  over  the  sardines,  or  pa.cs 
separately. 

For  luncheon  or  supper  there  is  noth- 
ing much  more  satisfying  than  a  mixed 
fish  plate.  The  following  combination 
is  excellent:  One  stuffed  tomato,  2 
cubes  of  tuna  with  a  spoonful  of  may- 
onnaise on  each ;  a  nest  of  well-seasoned 
crab  meat;  and  3  anchovies  or  small 
sardines,  plain.  Two  nests  of  lettuce 
heart  leaves,  one  holding  green  and  one 
ripe  olives,  will  complete  the  color 
scheme. 


On    Presenting    a 
Can   Opener 


We 


E  OPEN  a  gate  ivith  a  lift  of  the 
latch, 
We  open  a  meeting  icith  -prayer; 
We  toss  a  bat  to  open  a  match 

On  the  diamond,  to  make  it  fair. 
We  cut  a  ribbon  to  open  a  bridge, 
With  a  needle  we  open  a  boil; 
For  the  open  mind  of  the  old  adage 
Long  hours  over  books  we  must  toil. 

'Tis  very  apparent  there  are  all  sorts 
of  ways 
For  opening  all  sorts  of  things; 
And  most  keys  will  fit  into  just  one  place, 

But  this  little  gadget  we  bring 
Will  unlock  the  treasures  of  land  and  sea, 
Will  furnish  your  table  most 
bountifully: 
Com  from  Kansas,  syrup  from  Maine, 
Soup  from  Milwaukee,  and  truffles  from 
Spain. 
Big  cans,  flat  cans,  square  cans,  tall  cans, 
Green  cans,  bean  cans,  it  opens  all  cans, 
So  please  accept  from  our  hands  this  key 
To  the  cans  of  the  world —  "Open 
Sesame!" 

— Mary  Siebold. 


Kellogg's  PEP  Bran  Flakes  solve 
many  problems.  The  light  nour- 
ishing breakfast.  The  children's 
supper.  The  after-school  snack. 
Always  popular  and  ready  to  eat 
with  milk  or  cream. 

There's  enough  extra  bran  in 
these  better  bran  flakes  to  be 
mildly  laxative.  Nourishing  and 
easy  to  digest.  Buy  PEP  Bran 
Flakes  from  your  grocer.  Always 
fresh  and  delicious.  Made  by 
Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 


BETTER  BRAN  FLAKES 
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end . . .  today. . . 
for  Your  copy 
of  this  FREE 
recipe  book. 
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It  tells  86  ways 
to  prepare  tuna 
dishes  •  .easily  and 
inexpensively! 

Hot  dishes!  Cold  dishes!  Staple 
dishes!  "Party"  dishes!  Picnic 
dishes!  Proven  recipes  .  .  .  every 
one  of  them  ...  all  different  .  .  . 
all  delicious !  White  Star  Tuna  is 
the  most  "adaptable"  food  you 
ever  prepared.  You  can  serve  it 
several  times  a  week  without  any 
"menu  monotony."  It  has  been 
America's  favorite  brand  for  22 
years  because  only  the  delicate, 
tender  light  meat  is  packed. 

Write  today  for  "86  New  Proven 
Tuna  Recipes,"  to 

Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.    Dcpt.  S 
Terminal  Island,  California 
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Oven    Canning 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


Set  the  jars  on  the  folded  paper  so 
that  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and 
put  the  pan  into  the  oven,  which  has 
been  heated  to  250  degrees.  (Higher 
heat  is  likely  to  cause  syrup  to  boil  out 
of  the  jars.)  Process  the  fruit  60  min- 
utes for  quarts,  45  minutes  for  pints, 
counting  from  the  time  the  jars  are 
placed  in  the  oven.  After  removing  the 
jars  from  the  oven,  seal  the  lids  tightly, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  automatic-seal 
jars  which  were  sealed  before  being  put 
into  the  oven.  Place  right-side  up  to 
cool,  being  careful  to  avoid  setting  them 
on  a  cold  surface  or  in  a  draft. 

There,  it's  all  done  !  Doesn't  that 
sound  easy?  It's  just  as  easy  as  it  sounds, 
too,  you  will  find  when  you  have  tried 
it.  If  you  are  canning  only  one  ovenful 
of  fruit,  you  may  clean  up  the  kitchen 
while  the  fruit  is  in  the  oven,  and  then 
you  will  be  through  for  the  day.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  more  fruit  to  can,  you 
may  spend  this  time  in  preparing 
enough  jars  to  fill  the  oven  again.  The 
average  oven  holds  nine  to  twelve  quart 
jars,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  can  from 
36  to  48  quarts  of  fruit  in  four  hours. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  your 
labor,  you  will  find  that  your  berries 
have  remained  whole  and  have  kept 
their  shape,  also  that  they  have  a  flavor 
very  similar  to  that  of  fresh  fruit.  You 
have  been  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
standing  over  the  stove,  filling  hot  jars 
with  hot  fruit,  or  of  bothering  with  a 
hot-water  bath  in  which  to  immerse  the 
jars.  Also,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  modern  range  with  insulated 
oven,  you  will  find  that  the  temperature 
of  your  kitchen  has  remained  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  when  you  started. 

So  much  for  the  berries.  But  now  the 
canning  season  has  only  begun,  and 
there  follow  in  quick  succession  cher- 
ries, apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
grapes,  apples,  figs,  and  many  other 
fruits.  The  canning  process  is  the  same 
for  all  these  as  for  the  berries  except 
that  certain  of  the  fruits  require  paring 
or  pitting,  or  both.  For  the  acid  fruits 
such  as  apricots,  plums,  and  sour  cher- 
ries, use  a  medium  syrup  made  of  two 
cupfuls  of  water  to  one  of  sugar,  or  if 
you  like  a  very  heavy  syrup,  use  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  water.  The  time 
of  processing  apples,  apricots,  figs, 
peaches,  plums,  and  similar  fruits  which 
require  longer  cooking  is  90  minutes 
for  quarts  and  60  minutes  for  pints. 

For  some  fruits  the  temperature  and 
processing  time  may  vary  somewhat 
from  those  given  above,  so  if  you  are 
planning  to  can  to  any  extent  this  sum- 
mer, it  would  be  wise  to  send  for  some 
canning  literature.  Several  jar  manu- 
facturers put  out  excellent  booklets  on 
oven  canning,  and  some  range  manu- 


No  amount  of  scrubbing  and  scouring  can 
purify  the  hidden  trap  in  a  water-closet. 
Germs  breed  there.  Odors  become  notice- 
able. This  is  a  job  for  Sani-FIush.  Just 
sprinkle  a  little  Sani-FIush  in  the  toilet 
bowl  (directions  on  the  can).  Flush  the 
toilet.  Impurities  are  swept  away.  The 
porcelain  gleams  like  new.  Stains  and  in- 
crustations vanish.  Odors  go. 

Sani-FIush  saves  you  all  unpleasant  scrub- 
bing. No  other  method  can  keep  the  bowl 
so  bright  and  sanitary.  Sani-FIush  is  made 
especially  to  clean  toilets.  It  cannot  harm 
plumbing.  It  is  also  effective  for  cleaning 
automobile  radiators  (directions  on  the 
can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  and  hardware 
stores — 25  and  10  cent  sizes.  The  Hygienic 
Products  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Sam-Flush  » 


EANS 


TOILET    BOWLS    WITHOUT   SCOURING 


Check  through  the  food  and  household  adver- 
tising and  send  tor  the  many  booklets  listed 
therein.  You  will  iind  all  of  them  helpful  and 
inspiring. 


NEW  KINO 0FSEAL 

FOR  JAMS..  JEILIES  ETC. 


JIFFY-SEAL 


FDR  EVERY 

KINO  OF  CLASS 

OR  JAR! 

Saves  Time — Money — Labor— Materials 

A  MARVELOUS  new'  invention  needed  by  every 
•**•  housewife  who  makes  jellies,  jams,  etc.  Seals  any 
glass  or  jar  in  J-i  the  usual  time,  at  'j  the  usual 
cost!  No  wax  to  melt — no  tin  tops  to  sterilize  no  mess 
— no  waste.  A  perfect  seal  every  time.  Amazingly  easy 
to  use.  Try  Jiffy- Seals  — tin- 
new  transparent  film  inven- 
tion. If  not  yet  at  your  de. ili  i ';.. 
send  lOcforfull  si/.c  package  to 
CLOPAY  CORPORATION. 
1440  York  St.,  Ciiiciiiii.Ui.  O. 


At  All  rVoolworth, 
Krttgt&Othtrlcty 
10c  Storts  or  Your 
Neighborhood  Stort 
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facturers  also  have  literature  on  the 
■object.  Government  bulletins  are  avail- 
able, .ind  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  your  state  university  may  have 
some  information  for  you.  (Write  to 
Sunsht  if  you  can't  locate  the  help  you 
need.) 

RUBY    OR    EMERALD   GRAPES 

Select  Thompson  seedless  grapes 
which  are  firm  and  green  in  appear- 
ance, remove  from  stems  and  wash. 
Pack  into  clean  jars,  filling  each  jar  to 
within  \y2  inches  of  the  top.  Cover 
with  a  syrup  made  in  the  proportion  of 
one  cupful  of  sugar  to  three  cupfuls  of 
water.  For  the  ruby  grapes,  color  the 
syrup  with  red  vegetable  coloring,  mak- 
ing it  a  rich,  deep  red.  The  syrup  may 
be  flavored  to  taste  with  almond  or  cin- 
namon flavoring  if  desired.  For  the  em- 
erald grapes,  color  the  syrup  a  deep 
green  and  flavor  with  mint  extract  or 
peppermint  flavoring.  Adjust  covers, 
and  process  in  oven  at  250  degrees,  45 
minutes  for  pints  and  35  minutes  for 
half-pints.  The  half-pint  jars  are  better 
in  most  cases,  as  this  fruit  is  used  for 
garnishing  salads  and  desserts  and  only 
a  small  amount  will  be  used  at  one  time. 

OVEN   CANNED   GRAPEFRUIT 

Pare  the  grapefruit  with  a  sharp 
knife,  removing  all  the  white  pulp  and 
saving  all  the  juice.  Cut  each  section 
free  from  the  membrane  and  pack  the 
sections  into  clean  jars,  adding  the 
juice  from  the  fruit.  Sugar  may  be 
added,  but  will  darken  grapefruit.  Ad- 
just covers,  and  process  in  oven  at  250 
degrees,  60  minutes  for  quarts  and  45 
minutes  for  pints. 

WALNUT    MEATS 

Pack  fresh  nut  meats,  dry,  into  clean 
jars,  adjust  covers,  and  process  in  the 
oven.  Use  the  lowest  possible  heat,  225 
degrees,  45  minutes  for  any  size  jar. 

SPICED   FIGS 

Remove  skins  from  firm  figs  and 
pack  into  clean  jars,  filling  each  jar  to 
within  iy2  inches  of  the  top.  Add  a 
small  piece  of  stick  cinnamon  to  each 
jar  and  cover  with  pickling  syrup.  Ad- 
just covers  and  process  in  the  oven  at 
250  degrees,  90  minutes  for  quarts  and 
60  minutes  for  pints. 

PICKLING   SYRUP 

For  figs,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  or  grapes. 

4  cupfuls  of  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves 

1  lemon,  sliced 

1  cupful  of  strong  vinegar 
4  allspice  berries 

2  cupfuls  of  water 

Mix  all  ingredients,  bring  to  the 
boiling  point  and  strain.  Pour  hot  over 
the  fruit  in  jars.  —  Louise  Wilson. 
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THE  WISELY  STOCKED 

you  will  always  find  these  well-known  brands 


< 


ic  All  the  brands  shown  above  are  made  and  guaranteed  by  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  —  the  world's  largest  Company  serving 
the  American  Public  with  products  made  from  American   Corn. 


The  great  American  Table  Syrup  K  ARO,  rich  in  Dextrose,  known  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  sold  in  every  grocery  store  everywhere;  the  National 
spread  for  pancakes  and  waffles  —  for  feeding  the  family,  from  infancy 
to  old  age.  Ask  your  doctor  about  Karo  for  infant  feeding! 

The  all-purpose  Salad  and  Cooking  Oil  MAZOLA,  pressed  from  the  ker- 
nels of  fully-ripened,  golden  American  Corn  —  as  good  to  eat  itself  as 
the  corn  from  which  it  comes.  Delicious  for  salads;  as  rich  as  butter 
for  shortening,  and  unexcelled  for  frying. 

The  delicious  and  popular-priced  Dessert  with  genuine  food  value  KRE-MEL, 
rich  in  Dextrose,  prepared  in  5  minutes;  4  servings  in  each  package — 
4  flavors:  Chocolate,  Caramel,  Vanillin  and  Lemon. 

The  three  great  brands  of  Corn  Starch  ARGO,  KINGSFORD'S, 
DLJRYEAS' — known  for  generations  for  purity  and  wholesomeness  — 
used  everywhere  for  all  cooking  purposes. 

The  Bathway  to  a  Soft,  Smooth  Skin  LINIT,  delightful  in  the  bath,  eco- 
nomical—and as  good  for  fine  laundering  as  it  is  for  the  most  delicate  skin. 

The  national  Laundry  Starch  ARGO,  sold  everywhere,  "The  grand  old 
stand-by"  for  starching  everything  —  from  the  finest  lace  curtains  to  the 
most  expensive  sheets. 
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Perfect  Pies 

OOeiil  Time 
with 


I'rffmrfil 
I'if   Crust 


The  Modem  Way  to 
Make  Pie  Crust! 

JVruSTEAZ  throws 
all  the  guesswork  out  of  pastry 
making.  It  is  a  special  hlending 
of  the  finest  flours  and  purest 
shortening — ready  mixed!  All 
you  do  is  add  water  and  roll.  Get 
a  package  from  yOur  grocer  and 
try  it  today.  Bake  a  berry  pie 
with  the  Sunset-approved  recipe 
below — and  you  will  never  go 
back  to  the  old-fashioned,  rule- 
of-thumb  method  of  pie  baking. 

SUNSET'S  BERRY  PIE  RECIPE 

(Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Loganberry, 
Huckleberry,  etc.) 

3lA  cups  berries. 

1     to  1  %  cups  sugar. 

2ji  tablespoons    quick   cooking 

tapioca,  or  3  tablespoons  flour. 

Dash  of  cinnamon  if  desired. 

Mix  the  berries  (which  have  been  inspected, 
washed  and  drained)  with  the  sugar  and 
tapioca  or  flour, and  let  stand  while  prepar- 
ing and  rolling  K.RUSTEAZ  as  directed  on 
package.  Fill  lower  crust  with  the  prepared 
fruit,  heaping  slightly  to  allow  for  shrink- 
age of  berries.  Roll  out  upper  crust,  prick 
or  slit  to  allow  steam  to  escape,  and  spread 
over  fruit.  Tuck  edge  of  upper  crust  under 
the  lower  crust  and  crimp  edges  or  press 
with  floured  fork  to  make  a  tight  seal.  To 
insure  thorough  baking  of  lower  crust,  bake 
on  floor  of  oven  (at  450°)  for  10  or  15  min- 
utes, or  until  edges  are  brown,  then  move 
to  shelCin  center  of  oven,  decrease  heat  to 
350s,  and  bake  until  filling  is  cooked  and 
pastry  is  nicely  browned. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PIE  RECIPES 

CONTINENTAL  MILLS,  Inc. 
Spring  and  Post  Streets 
Seattle,  Washington 

Please  send  me  your  Pie  Recipe  Folder. 

Name 

A  ddress 

City 


Grocer  *»  Name^ 


For  the  Western  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


irresistibly  drawn  toward  fancy  dishes, 
elaborate  place  plates  and  such,  that 
simply  do  not  belong  in  our  particular 
scheme  of  things.  Fortunate  are  those 
thousands  of  western  families  —  and 
their  number  is  growing  annually  — 
who  have  week-end  or  summer  homes 
in  the  mountains  or  at  the  shore.  They 
can  indulge  their  dual  natures  beauti- 
fully, being  comfortably  semiformal  in 
their  regular  homes,  and  thoroughly  in- 
formal, even  rustic,  in  their  secondary 
homes. 

The  point  is  that  for  any  given  occa- 
sion you  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other;  you  can't  be  Carmel  and  Nob 
Hill  at  the  same  time !  It  is  wise,  then, 
to  figure  out  early  in  your  career  as 
hostess  the  type  of  entertaining  that 
best  fits  your  general  style  of  living,  the 
type  that  you  like  best  to  do  and  that 
you  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do ; 
and  then  accumulate  as  fast  as  you  can 
the  complete  and  proper  equipment 
that  you  will  need  for  such  entertaining. 

Do  your  tastes — and  your  husband's 
— run  to  the  rather  elegant,  elaborate 
type  of  menu  and  service?  You  can 
always  secure  plenty  of  reliable  help  in 
selecting  things  that  "go  together"  in 
the  stores  that  handle  this  better  type 
of  merchandise.  One  important  rule  to 
practice  as  you  go  along  through  the 
years  is  to  discard  intelligently  as  you 
add  to  your  belongings.  If  you  do  this, 
your  table  appointments  will  always  be 
harmonious  and  your  cupboard  shelves 
uncluttered  with  things  you  no  longer 
care  to  use. 

If  your  ideas — and  your  budget — 
suggest  specializing  in  the  informal, 
quaint  type  of  service,  you  can  have  all 
kinds  of  fun.  Perhaps  you  will  stand- 
ardize on  buffet  suppers  for  your  enter- 
taining. Whatever  you  decide,  think 
out  your  plans  all  the  way  through,  and 
then  go  ahead  and  entertain  your  own 
way! 


How  to  Judge  Flower 
Arrangements 

(Continued  jrom  page  7 ) 

analagous,  contrasting  and  comple- 
mentary color  schemes.  By  monochro- 
matic is  meant  the  use  of  one  hue,  per- 
mitting varying  intensities  from  bright 
to  dull,  and  values  from  light  to  dark. 
An  analagous  scheme  is  a  closely- re- 
lated one,  not  exceeding  one-third  of 
the  spectrum.  By  contrasting  is  meant 
the  use  of  an  interesting  color  contrast, 


WITH  PURCHASE  OF  PACKAGE 

Albers  $*wUm£— 

TAPIOCA 

Here's  value:  A  beautiful  9-piece 
aluminum  ring  mold  set — with 
one  large  family  size  mold,  eight  indi- 
vidual molds — for  new  and  tempting 
desserts,  salads,  main  dishes!  Made  of 
gleaming  durable  aluminum.  Diameter 
of  large  mold  8^  inches.  Give  smart 
new  style  to  your  luncheons,  dinners. 
Supply  at  this  low  price  is  limited — 
your  grocer  has  Albers  Instant  Tapioca 
— send  for  your  set  today! 

ttotv  to  Order 

Just  send  75  cents  and  top  from  one 
large  package  Albers  Instant  Tapioca 
(or  two  small  package  tops)  to  Albers 
Instant  Tapioca,  1046  Stuart  Building, 
Seattle.  Your  set  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

This  offer  valid  until  August  31.  1935 
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luminum  Push-Pins 

Hasy    to    Insert    —    Hold    Fa 
for  10c        Everywhere. 
' Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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subordinate  in  amount  to  the  dominant 
color  area.  Complementary  implies  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  in  color,  also 
subordinate  in  amount,  used  to  enhance 
the  color  scheme. 

By  proportion  is  meant  the  size  of 
the  arrangement  in  comparison  with 
the  container  and  in  relation  to  the 
staging  space;  balance  with  or  without 
symmetry,  neither  too  crowded  nor  too 
sparse. 

The  term  relation  of  flowers  to  con- 
tainer is  self-explanatory.  The  flowers 
must  relate  to  the  container  in  color, 
size,  texture,  and  character  so  closely  as 
to  give  the  impression  of  unity. 

Finally  under  perfection  of  arrange- 
ment, we  find  the  technique  or  manner 
of  handling  the  material,  the  disposi- 
tion of  lights  and  darks  and  of  small 
and  large  flower  forms.  Abundance  of 
material  or  cost  neither  adds  to  nor  de- 
tracts from  the  artistic  merit  of  a  com- 
position. 

Occasionally  the  above  scale  is  al- 
tered to  include  suitability;  other  ex- 
ceptions are  made  when  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  judges.  The  above  outline 
will,  however,  give  basic  rules  of  flower 
arrangement  as  they  are  carried  out  in 
most  present-day  flower  competitions. 


A  Tea  for  the   Fourth 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

to  the  jelly  roll  shortly  before  serving. 
This  will  make  them  easier  for  the 
guests  to  unwrap.  Serve  each  one  on 
a  white  or  glass  dessert  plate. 

"SPARKLER"   PUNCH 

(Serves  12) 

2  No.  2  cans  of  pineapple  juice 
2  No.  2  cans  of  grapefruit  juice 
2  16-ounce  bottles  of  ginger  ale 

Chill  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly, 
and  mix  just  before  serving.  For  an  ex- 
tra color  touch  use  "two -toned"  ice 
cubes  in  each  glass.  "Two-toned"  ice 
cubes  start  out  to  be  just  ordinary  ice 
cubes.  Proceed  as  usual,  but  when  the 
ice  "shell"  is  formed  in  all  the  cubes 
take  from  the  refrigerator  and  empty 
the  remaining  water  from  the  tray.  Tint 
this  water  with  red  vegetable  coloring ; 
fill  up  the  ice  "shells"  again  and  finish 
freezing.  This  gives  a  silvery  red  effect 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  fruit 
juice  costs  13  cents  a  can,  the  ginger 
ale  17  cents  a  bottle,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  the  punch  to  90  cents.  The  total 
food  cost  for  the  12  guests  will  be  be- 
tween $1.25  and  $1.50.  That's  easy 
too! 

Prizes  may  be  wrapped  in  white  over 
red  tissue  and  tied  with  blue  ribbon. 
Incidentally,  a  gorgeous  Roman  candle 
makes  an  appropriate  consolation  prize ! 
-Mrs.  H.  A.  Estey,  Castle  Rock, 
Washington. 
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Joan  Andrews 


Every  Monday  and  Friday,  at  10  a.  m.,  over  KPO 

DIAL  YOUR  WAY  IN! 


HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  every  homemaker  to  win  recog- 
nition and  valuable  prizes  through  her  culinary  skill. 
The  California  Women's  Menu  Flash  Guild  is  part  of  the  new 
Golden  State  Menu  Flash  program.  This  new  program  features 
music,  travel,  news  about  the  Guild,  an  unusual  contest,  and 
the  latest  market  news. 

Homemakers  are  asked  to  submit  their  favorite  recipes  and 
menus.  Every  week  the  judges  choose  the  ten  most  interesting 
recipes  and  menus.  The  ten  winners  are  awarded  beautiful, 
parchment  certificates  suitable  for  framing.  Once  a  month,  the 
recipe  and  menu  of  the  month  are  chosen  from  among  the 
weekly  winners.  The  woman  whose  recipe  and  menu  are 
chosen  as  the  winners  for  the  month  receives  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  prize. 

Judges  are  Genevieve  Callahan,  editor  of  Sunset  Magazine; 
Ann  Welcome,  head  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the 
Call-Bulletin;  Barbara  Reid  Robson,  noted  home  economics 
consultant  and  writer,  and  Joan  Andrews,  editor  of  Golden 
State  Menu  Flash  programs.  Be  sure  to  tune  in  on  the  Guild 
meetings  every  Monday  and  Friday  morning.  New  ideas  — 
helpful  suggestions  —  contest  news  and  entertainment. 
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From  the  Palos  Verdes  Hills, 
overlooking    the    Pacific 


take  her  place  will  be  announced  soon. 
Along  with  that  announcement  will  be 
an  outline  for  our  garden  plans  for  the 
comingyear.  Watch  for  this  information! 


For  our  Memorial  Day  week-end  trip- 
we  cut  a  neat  triangle  out  of  Northern 
California,  going  direct  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Reno,  then  across  through  the 
Feather  River  country  to  Red  Bluff  and 
from  there,  home.  Snows  in  the  high 
places  tried  to  tell  us  that  it  was  still 
winter  but  great  fields  of  wild  hyacinths 
(the  first  we  have  ever  seen)  insisted 
that  it  was  springtime,  not  only  in  the 
Rockies  but  in  the  Sierra  and  the  lovely 
Cascades  as  well.  The  road  from  Reno 
to  Red  Bluff  is  one  of  those  easy, 
friendly  mountain  roads  with  comfort- 
able cabins,  one  or  two  excellent  resort 
hotels  and  hundreds  of  natural  camp- 
ing and  picnicking  places.  To  take  care 
of  our  latter  needs  we  borrowed  an  idea 
from  the  picnic  basket  of  some  Sunset 
friends  and  took  along  a  tall  tin  can 
full  of  home-made  Melba  toast,  but- 
tered before  toasting.  It  proved  to  be  a 
welcome  change  from  sandwiches,  and 
with  cheese  and  tomatoes  or  canned 
pears  made  grand  impromptu  lunches. 
And  so  satisfying  to  G.  A.  C.'s  thrifty 
soul  to  see  old  bread  used  up  so  pleas- 
antly! 


A     D     I     O     S 


H, 


-AVING  scattered  stars  with  such 
gay  abandon  throughout  this  July  issue, 
we  do  not  propose  to  stop  just  because 
we  have  come  to  the  last  page.  A  big 
star,  we  say,  belongs  on  the  front  cover 
for  Artist  Millard  Sheets  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that  impressive  painting 
of  Sunset  homes.  Mr.  Sheets,  as  many 
of  you  know,  is  the  modest  young  artist 
from  Southern  California  whose  work 
has  received  so  much  attention  this  past 
year  in  national  competitions  of  mod- 
ern art.  Another  of  Mr.  Sheets'  cover 
designs  will  appear  on  the  September 
Sunset. 


Then  half  a  dozen  highly -polished 
stars  for  the  crown  of  J.  A.  Gooch  who 
wrote  that  practical  article,  "Summer 
Care  of  Sunset  Gardens"  back  on  page 
10.  Now  we  have  no  desire  to  cry  edi- 


torial tears  on  your  shoulder,  but  really 
you  have  no  idea  how  hard  we  do  work 
to  get  contributors  to  write  about 
homely  garden  subjects  such  as  digging 
and  spraying,  instead  of  dwelling  at 
great  length  on  long,  tongue-twisting 
plant  names.  When  this  down-to-earth 
masterpiece  came  in  we  sent  up  three 
cheers  and  a  gopher  for  Jesse  A.  Gooch. 
More  power  to  his  pen  as  well  as  to  his 
hoe.  And  may  aphis  never  invade  his 
garden ! 

Speaking  of  gardening,  many  of  you 
will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of 
Marie  Olsson  whose  timely  garden  notes 
have  been  transplanted  in  so  many  of 
your  hearts  and  homes.  Marie  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
take  some  advanced  work  in  floriculture 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  will 
write  only  occasionally  for  the  maga- 
zine. The  new  garden  editor  who  is  to 


If  your  vacation  wanderings  are  to 
take  you  away  from  home  during  early 
August,  remind  the  neighbor  to  watch 
for  your  August  Sunset  when  he 
comes  over  to  feed  the  cat,  for  there 
are  sure  to  be  a  good  many  August 
Sunsets  stolen  from  mail  boxes.  When 
you  see  this  August  number,  you  will 
understand  the  reason  for  such  a  crime 
wave.  Of  especial  value  are  the  chart 
on  perennials,  the  article  on  rebuilding 
a  boat,  and  the  rhododendron  notes. 


In  closing  this  July  Sunset  we  want 
to  remind  you  that  we  like  to  have  you 
write  us  after  every  issue,  telling  us  just 
what  articles  you  found  most  valuable 
and  what  you  had  hoped  to  find  that 
you  didn't.  Right  now  while  we  are 
planning  our  big  fall  and  winter  num- 
bers, your  suggestions  are  especially 
useful.  Be  severe  in  your  criticisms  if 
you  feel  like  it — we  are  like  the  Sun- 
set contributor  who  signed  himself,  "A 
Poet  Who  Can  Take  It."  We  try  to  ac- 
cept everything  from  bouquets  to  bl  [<  k 
bats  and  use  the  material  to  buiM  a  lug- 
ger, better  all-western  magazine  for you ! 
— Lou  Richardson. 
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^ffle  had  to  go  to  Chicago.  We  didn't  have  much  money. 
And  we  were  so  used  to  thinking  train  travel  was  expensive 
that  we  didn't  even  consider  it  .  .  .  until  a  friend  suggested 
that  we  shop  around.  We  did,  and  we  went  by  S.P.  train: 

We  got  there  a  day  faster. 

We  kept  cool  and  clean  in  an  air-conditioned  chair  car.  No  other 
form  of  travel  is  air-conditioned. 

We  ate  the  best  of  food  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

We  were  not  restricted  to  our  seats.  We  could  get  up  and  move 
around. 

We  had  large,  clean  rest  rooms  always  at  our  disposal. 

We  met  congenial  people  who  were  saving  money  like  we  were. 

And  this  saving  in  time,  plus  the  luxury  of  air-conditioning,  cost 
us  only  $5  more  apiece  than  the  means  of  transportation  we  originally 
planned  to  use.  //  was  worth  it! 

One  Way  Roundtrip 

TO  CHICAGO  BY  TRAIN      *345°      $5735 

Good  on  our  fastest  trains,  in  air-conditioned  coaches  or  reclining 
chair  cars.  Fares  in  air-conditioned  tourist  sleeping  cars  slightly  higher. 
Similar  low  Southern  Pacific  fares  to  all  points  in  the  United  States. 

Southern  Pacific 
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FREDERICK  L.  CONFER,  ARCHITECT 


Shuttered  doors  and  windows  not  only  add  an  interesting  note  of 
decoration  to  western  houses  old  and  new,  but,  when  properly  placed, 
as  in  these  illustrations,  provide  shelter  from  wind  and  excessive  sun- 
shine. Another  way  in  which  comfort  is  brought  to  SUNSET  homes 
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LET'S  BUILD  MORE 
COMFORT  INTO  OUR 
SUNSET     HOMES 

by    ETHEL     M.    HEAD 


Wn 


E  WHO  live  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  arc  inclined  to  exhibit  considerable 
pride  in  the  glories  of  our  environment, 
which  causes  some  amusement  among  visi- 
tors from  less  privileged  sections  of  the 
country.  The  comfort  of  our  climate,  the 
beauty  of  our  lovely  gardens  and  patios, 
and  the  renowned  hospitality  of  our  homes 
are  likely  to  make  us  a  little  too  satisfied. 
If,  for  example,  we  subject  the  comfort  of 
our  homes  to  a  thorough  examination,  isn't 
it  possible  that  we  may  find  decided  defects? 

To  illustrate  the  point,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency, especially  among  Californi'ans,  to 
rely  upon  an  excellent  climate  for  physical 
comfort.  The  result  of  our  dependence  upon 
the  climate  often  causes  us  to  suffer  from 
cold  in  our  homes  during  so-called  "cool" 
weather,  and  to  endure  living  in  "hot  boxes" 
during  summer  heat.  For  example,  a  central 
heating  system  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  California  homes,  and  our  houses 
are  renowned  for  their  lack  of  sound,  prop- 
erly insulated  construction.  Obviously,  west- 
ern climates  are  not  so  tropical  as  to  war- 
rant doing  without  heat  in  our  homes,  but 
our  attempts  at  attaining  comfort  in  that 
direction  have  been  very  slipshod. 

Many  elements,  of  course,  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  our  homes:  the  plan  or  dis- 
position of  rooms;  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  construction  (floors,  plaster 
and  paint  surfaces,  etc.)  ;  the  mechanical 
equipment;  plumbing  and  electricity;  the 
quality  of  the  furnishings ;  and  last,  though 
far  from  least  important,  heating  and  venti- 
lating !  For  physical  comfort,  the  last-named 


factor  is  on  the  whole  too  often  carelessly 
considered,  and  yet  is  most  vital  to  the  com- 
fort and  the  well-being  of  the  family. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  some  enlight- 
ened statistician  to  check  for  one  winter  the 
doctor's  bills  of  an  average  family  living  in 
an  inadequately  ventilated  and  heated  home 
— one  in  which  the  owner  had  decided, 
during  construction,  to  save  a  little  money 
and  so  "just  put  in  a  few  gas  outlets  for 
portable  heaters."  Economy?  I  wonder! 

Air  conditioning  is  no  longer  merely  an 
adjunct  to  the  dining  car  on  a  trip  east.  It 
is  a  vital  necessity  that  the  condition  of  the 
air  in  our  homes  (involving  heating  the  air 
when  it  is  cold,  cooling  it  when  it  is  hot, 
washing  and  having  it  humidified  or  de- 
humidified, depending  upon  the  season)  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  of  us  who  desire 
comfortable  homes  that  are  also  conducive 
to  good  health.  No  home,  however,  is  able 
to  condition  its  air  with  any  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction unless  the  house  is  correctly  built. 

If  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  a 
jerry-built  house,  our  plight  is  indeed  a  sad 
one.  Perhaps  the  only  genuine  improve- 
ment we  could  make  to  such  a  structure 
would  be  to  tear  it  down.  Should  you  live 
in  a  five-  or  six-room,  so-called  Spanish  or 
English  stucco  (the  former  is  marked  by  a 
rim  of  tile  along  a  parapet  with  a  flat  tar- 
paper  roof  behind!),  you  will  recognize  it 
as  a  product  of  a  jerry-builder's  tawdry 
effort.  Flimsy  materials,  cheapest  doors  and 
sash  poorly  fitted,  plaster  thin  as  paper — 
"cheap,  cheap,  cheap,"  is  the  rule  in  the 
jerry-builder  game.  Such  is  the  picture  of 


Home  building  here  in  the 
West  differs  from  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  only 
must  our  houses  be  designed 
for  greater  outdoor  living,  but 
they  must  take  into  considera- 
tion our  varying  climatic  con 
ditions.  All  houses  pictured  and 
described  in  SUNSET  Maga- 
zine are  selected  with  these 
important  factors  in  mind.  Fol- 
low the  pages  of  SUNSET  for 
the  latest  and  best  in  western 
home    building.  —  The    Editors. 
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the  hollow  mockery  or  shell  of  a  house 
in  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
maintain  any  degree  of  air  comfort. 

The  ability  of  our  homes  to  with- 
stand heat  loss  and  heat  gain,  then,  is 
the  first  concern  of  anyone  considering 
the  problem  of  a  modern  heating-ven- 
tilating system.  The  most  vital  factor  in 
this  case  is,  of  course,  insulation. 

There  are  various  types  of  insulating 


Now  if  we  have  our  house  properly 
insulated  we  can  consider  the  problem 
of  conditioning  its  air.  We  want  it  not 
only  adequately  heated  but  properly 
heated ! 

I  shudder  recalling  my  first  winter 
in  California  in  a  house  where  a  cheap, 
smelly  heater  and  a  damperless  fireplace 
were  the  sole  sources  of  heat.  Eastern 
zero  weather  (with  warm  interiors) 
didn't  compare  with  the  cold  I  suffered 
in  what  the  natives  called  a  "sun-kissed" 
climate. 

Therefore,  in  studying  heating,  let 
us  see  what  methods  are  adequate  to 
our  needs.  A  central  heating  system, 
using  gas  or  oil,  is  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical in  most  parts  of  the  West.  In 
planning  a  new  home,  duct  provisions 
should  be  made  for  central  heat.  If, 
however,  your  existing  home  has  no 
basement  or  duct  system,  the  expense 
of  cutting  into  walls  need  not  trouble 
you,  for  there  is  a  new  forced-air  fur- 
nace, requiring  no  basement,  which  can 
be  installed  in  a  closet  or  on  your  serv- 
ice porch,  and  the  pipes  carried  under 
floors  or  through  attic  space.  In  the 
sprawling  ranch-type  house,  such  unit 
heat  is  very  practical.  An  advantage  of 


Insulate  your  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  ventilate  your  roof  — 
especially  in  extreme   climates 


fiber  boards,  wools,  and  the 
like  on  the  market  which  help 
to  keep  the  house  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter.  The 
prospective  home  builder  or 
the  home  owner  who  is  inter- 
ested in  remodeling  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  these 
insulating  materials  and  what 
they  mean  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort. Insulation  can  ordinarily 
be  put  into  a  house  already 
built.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  homes  be  insulated 
in  parts  of  the  West  that  are 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

Weather  stripping  of  ex- 
terior openings  is  often  a  de- 
cided complement  to  good  in- 
sulation. Such  a  process  is  well 
repaid  by  lowered  fuel  costs, 
and  the  added  cleanliness  of 
the  house  is  of  great  joy  to  the 
woman  in  the  home.  Fire- 
places without  dampers  are 
also  a  source  of  heat  loss  and 
cause  temperature  fluctuation. 
The  heat  absorption  of  a  dark  exterior 
wall  can  be  materially  reduced  by  the 
use  of  light  paint.  Awnings  over  win- 
dows, green  lawns  around  our  homes, 
trees  to  create  shade,  a  water  spray  on 
the  roof  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  evaporation  is  rapid,  vines  on 
exterior  walls — all  these  things  prevent 
heat  gain,  and  they  can  be  accomplished 
quite  inexpensively  and  easily. 


There  are  several  new  types  of 
awnings  available,  but  canvas 
still  serves  its  purpose  admirably 


this  unit  lies  in  the  operation  of  the 
blower,  independent  of  furnace,  for 
summer  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

In  passing,  let  us  look  at  the  fire- 
place. On  a  cool  evening  how  cheerful 
it  is,  but  haven't  you  noticed  its  diabolic 
tendency  to  furnish  only  a  face-scorch- 
ing, back-freezing  kind  of  comfort?  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  vanquish  that 
foe  by  the  use  of  a  patented  hollow 


steel  firebox  (and  damper)  with  intake 
and  outlet  grilles,  so  that  the  fireplace 
becomes  a  source  of  genuine  heat  and 
much  comfort.  Fortunately  for  those  of 
us  who  have  antiquated  fireplaces,  this 
unit  can  be  installed  with  small  ex- 
pense. In  cabins  or  small  houses,  such 
a  fireplace  unit  often  provides  sufficient 
heat  for  two  or  more  rooms. 

We  now  come  to  the  popular  hue 
and  cry  of  today — air  conditioning !  In 
its  exact  sense,  the  term  implies  circu- 
lating, washing,  filtering,  humidifying, 
dehumidifying  (for  summer),  heating, 
and  cooling  the  air  within  our  homes. 
Since  burned-dry  air  is  very  injurious 
to  our  health  and  our  furniture,  this 
newest  development  in  home  comfort 
emphasizes  especially  the  washer-hu- 
midifier factor. 

Should  you  find  that  your  home  re- 
quires better  heating,  you  may  install 
a  new  furnace  complete  with  condi- 
tioner. This  system  requires  ducts,  of 
course.  For  those  of  us  who  already 
have  adequate  heat,  there  is  air-condi- 
tioning equipment  which  may  be  con- 
nected to  our  present  heating  system. 
Still  another  combination  for  those 
homes  lacking  ducts  is  the  unit,  self- 
contained,  which  is  hung  from  floor 
joists,  and  which  will  supply  all  rooms 
with  clean,  humid  air  through  a  grill 
in  the  floor.  This  mechanism  will  de- 
humidify  summer  air,  and  during  all 
seasons  will  provide  a  constant  circula- 
tion of  good  air. 

Since  two  quarts  of  dirt  have  been 
taken  from  the  rooms  of  a  comfortable 
home  in  one  month,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  what  such  air  conditioning  of 
rooms  means  to  those  of  us  who  react 
with  colds,  headaches,  hay  fever,  to  air 
full  of  dust,  gas,  and  pollen.  House 
cleaning,  too,  is  greatly  lightened,  since 
the  draperies  and  rugs  in  homes  with 
washed  air  are  spared  frequent  dry 
cleaning.  From  the  health  angle  alone, 


Weatherstrip   your   doors   and   windows," 
thus   keeping   out   dust   as  well   as  wind 


SUN 


we  can't  help  getting  truly  enthusiastic 
about  air  conditioning! 

For  those  homes  that  need  partial  air 
conditioning  or  heating  in  rooms  for- 
merly lacking  any  provision  for  hc.it, 
there  is  a  splendid  type  of  room  air 
conditioner  which  is  a  wall  or  floor 
cabinet  placed  in  each  room.  This  unit 
will,  during  all  seasons,  ventilate,  cir- 
culate, and  filter  the  air;  in  summer  it 
will  dehumidify  and  cool  (by  cold 
water),  while  in  winter  if  connected  to 
the  hot-water  or  steam  system,  it  will 
heat  and  humidify  the  air. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  achieve  the 
really  last  word  in  comfort,  making  a 
perfect  heaven  of  our  home,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
August  weather  with  a  temperature  of 
1 1  5  degrees  outside,  we  need  not  only 
the  washing-dehumidifying  unit,  but 
the  ref  riger.Uing-condensing  unit  which 
gives  us  any  controlled  interior  tem- 
perature we  desire,  regardless  of  out- 
side heat. 

For  a  central  cooling  system  we 
must  have  an  attic  or  basement  where 
the  condenser  can  be  placed,  with  ducts 
leading  to  room  coolers — the  furnace- 
radiator  theory.  The  striking  advantage 
of  this  unit  is  that  it  may  be  added  to 
your  heating-air-conditioning  equip- 
ment at  any  time.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  we  merely  attach  the  refriger- 
ating unit  to  our 
furnace! 

Have  you   ever 
gone  through  the 
strain  of  illness  in 
the  family,  com- 
bined with   stifling 
summer  heat?  A 
portable  cooler  is  a 
godsend  at  such  a  time,  requiring 
only  plugging  into  an  electrical 
outlet,  and  connection  with  water 
supply  and  drain.  Even  in  a  home 
without  illness,  what  a  haven  one 
perfectly  cooled  room  would  be 
during  the  dog  days  of  summer ! 

Since  there  is  such  a  range  of 
possibilities  in  heating-air-condi- 
tioning-cooling equipment,  those 
of  us  who  wish  to  make  improve- 
ments would  do  well  to  study  all 
the  various  units  to  find  those 
best  fitted  to  our  needs  and  pock- 


etbooks.  Dealers  are  glad  to  explain 
technical  details ;  building  exhibits  dem- 
onstrate the  process;  and  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  will  send,  upon  request,  a 
comprehensive  bulletin  on  the  subject 
of  air  conditioning. 

While  complete  air  conditioning — 
that  is,  inclusion  of  cooling  by  refrige- 
rants— is  the  ultimate  for  comfort  in 
our  homes,  it  may  still  be  in  the  luxury 
class  for  some  of  us.  However,  to  buy 
the  combination  furnace-air  conditioner 
with  cooling  units  is  less  costly 
than  to  adel  a  cooling  system  -J*^. 

later.  Water  and  electricity  rates  "*"  « 


By  building  the  fire- 
place around  a  metal 
form,  its  heating  effi- 
ciency   is    increased 

The  furnace  at  left  can 
be  placed  in  the  laun- 
dry or  on  the  porch 
and  heat  circulated 
through  pipes  to  all 
parts  of  the   house 

Note  the  new  single 
cabinet  furnace  and 
conditioned  air  plant 
at  left.  It  provides  win- 
ter warmth,  summer 
comfort,  purified  at- 
mosphere, air  motion 
and    correct  humidity 

There  are  many  new 
cabinet  types  of  air 
conditioning  machines. 
The  one  in  lower  left- 
hand  corner  is  good 


will  enter  into  our  consideration,  since 
cheap  cold  water  and  low  utility  rates 
would  make  a  fairly  inexpensive  cool- 
ing system,  and,  naturally,  as  devices 
are  perfected  costs  will  be  lowered. 

In  any  case,  we  must  not  remain  sat- 
isfied with  outdated  methods  of  heat- 
ing and  complete  lack  of  air  circulation 
and  cleansing,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
healthful  and  real  comfort  in  our  west- 
ern homes.  At  a  later  day,  let  us  hope, 
when  we  are  all  enjoying  the  economy 
of  plenty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  effi- 
cient humidity  and  temperature  regula- 
tion will  become  part  of  every  well- 


planned  home.  Proper  heating  and  com- 
plete air  conditioning  will  be  prime 
requisites  of  the  house  of  tomorrow. 

Editor's  Note. — If  you  are  planning 
to  build  a  new  home  or  cabin,  modern- 
ize your  old  house,  or  increase  your 
comfort  by  following  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions given  in  this  article,  let  us 
know.  Our  consulting  architects  are 
always  glad  to  help  you  with  your  spe- 
cific building  problems. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  want  every 
one  of  you  who  has  built  a  house  or 
cabin  from  ideas  in  Sunset  Magazine 
to  tell  us  about  it.  Snapshots  are  espe- 
cially appreciated.  Sunset  readers  who 
have  built  new  homes  recently  from 
plans  other  than  those  shown  in  Sun- 
set Magazine  are  invited  to  send  pho- 
tographs and  plans  for  possible  future- 
use.  Every  house  pictured  and  described 
in  Sunset  is  paid  for  at  regular  manu- 
script rates,  and  the  architect  given 
credit.  It  is  only  by  exchange  of  ideas 
that  we  can  truly  bring  more  comfort 
and  livability  into  our  Sunset  homes. 
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Fred  Saunders,  head 
gardener,  Empress  Ho- 
tel,  in   Victoria,   B.  C. 
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THE  HEAD  GARDENER 

GIVES  AWAY  HIS 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SECRETS 

by  GWEN    CASH 


Gardener  Saunders'   conservatory   in  chrysanthemum  time 


I 


.T  WAS  a  sunny  spring  clay.  In 
a  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  a  path 
fringed  with  daffodils,  I  found  Fred 
Saunders,  head  gardener  of  more  than 
eight  acres  of  flowering  loveliness  sur- 
rounding the  famous  Empress  Hotel  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Fred  Saunders,  silver-haired,  quietly 
humorous,  lovable,  has  gardening 
friends  in  literally  every  country  of  the 
world  and  a  reputation  for  growing 
some  of  the  best  indoor  chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


I  followed  his  busy  movements  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"They  are,"  he  told  me,  answering 
my  evident  look  of  inquiry,  "rooting 
nicely." 

"What  are?"  It  was  after  all  a  natural 
question. 

"My  chrysanthemums  for  next  fall," 
he  answered  comfortably.  He's  that  sort 
of  person.  Ready  to  answer  almost  any- 
thing about  flowers. 

Remembering  the  mass  of  bloom  I 
had  seen  in  the  conservatory  last  Octo- 
ber, I  may  have  looked  a  bit  stupefied. 

He  went  on:  "In  November  when 
the  mums  are  at  their  best  I  select  those 
that  I  want  for  the  next  season's  stock. 
Then  in  January,  maybe  even  in  De- 


cember, and  perhaps  February  as  well, 
I  take  my  cuttings  as  I  can  get  them. 
Root  cuttings,  you  understand.  Never 
stem  cuttings.  Stem  cuttings  are  weak 
and  throw  an  immature  flower." 

"Go  on,  please!"  I  implored  as  he 
stopped  talking  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  rootlets.  "Tell  me  all  about  it. 
Maybe  I  can  grow  some  like  them — 
for  my  living  room,  I  mean." 

"Sure  you  can,"  he  agreed.  "Well,  I 
strike  my  cuttings  in  as  cool  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible — about  45  or  50  de- 
grees. I  use  equal  parts  <>i  potting  soil 
and  sand  to  strike  'em  in.  And  I  see 
they  are  shaded  from  the  sun.  All  cut- 
tings should  be  shaded  from  the  sun," 

he  pointed      (Continued  on  page  26 
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SOME  OF  YOU  WILL  PLANT 


PERENNIALS  THIS  MONTH 


T. 


HE  following  chart  includes  only 
the  old  standby  perennials  that  are  hardy  in 
every  part  of  Sunset  Land.  Blossoming  dates 
and  heights  may  vary  in  certain  localities,  but, 
in  general,  the  list  will  apply  and  form  the 
basis  on  which  to  build  your  own  calendar. 
The  two  big  things  to  consider  are  to  study 
color  combinations  so  that  a  harmonious  ef- 
fect is  achieved,  and  to  plan  for  a  succession 
of  bloom.  On  page  30  are  presented  my  rec- 
ommendations as  to  color  arrangements. 

As  to  planting  dates,  seeds  of  perennials  can 
usually  best  be  planted  (in  cold  frames)  as 
soon  as  seed  is  ripe  in  midsummer.  With  good 


rf? 


care  the  plants  make  a  satisfactory  showing 
before  the  heavy  fall  rains  come.  When  to 
transplant  depends  upon  prevailing  weather 
conditions  such  as  temperature,  moisture,  and 
winds.  In  moderate  sections  of  the  West,  fall 
transplanting  is  advisable  (especially  is  this  true 
where  summers  are  dry).  Where  prolonged 
freezing  temperatures  occur  (especially  on 
soils  that  heave)  spring  planting  is  better.  If 
you  prefer  to  buy  plants  rather  than  to  grow 
them,  consult  your  nurseryman  as  to  best  plant- 
ing times.  Propagation  by  division  or  by  cut- 
tings is  usually  done  in  fall  or  early  spring. — 
W.  Cox  Davidson,  Seattle,  Washington. 


PERENNIALS    THAT    BLOOM    IN    APRIL    AND    MAY 


SCIENTIFIC    NAME 


POPULAR  NAME 


HEIGHT,   INCHES 


Anchusa  myosotidifiora 
Arabis  alpina 
Convallarta  majaln 
Irn  vcrucolor  . 
Phlox  subulata  Itlacina 
Phlox  subulata  alba  . 
Phlox  subulata  rosea 
Primula  vtris 
Tro/lius  europaius 


Alkanet 36-40 

Alpine  Rock  Cress 6-12 

Lily-of-Valley 6-7 

Blue  Flag 10-12 

Lilac  Phlox 6-7 

White  Moss  Pink 6-7 

Rose  Phlox 6-7 

English  Primrose 6-12 


Globe  Flower 


Blue 

White 

White 

Blue 

Lavender,  blue 

White 

.    Rose,  pink 
Pink,  white,  yellow,  red 


18-24 Yellow 


THESE    BLOOM    THROUGH    MAY  AND    JUNE 


Anchusa  semptrvirctis Evergreen  Alkanet 20-36 Blue 

Aquilegia Columbine 12-24 Various 

Aster  alpinus Alpine  Aster 5-6 Blue 

Bellii  perennis English  Daisy 6-7 White,  pink 

Dianthu!  barbutu!      ....'. Sweet  William 12-15 Pink,  red,  mixed 

Hemerocallis  dumortieri Tawny  Day  Lily 24-36 Orange 

Iberis  sempervirens Hardy  Candytuft 7-12 White 

Ins  cristata Blue  Iris  (dwarf) 4-8 Blue 

Iris  germanica German  Iris 12-24 Various 


Myosotis  scorpioides  semperflorens Forget-me-not 9-10 

Paeonia  (not  hardy  in  all  parts  of  California)    .      .      .     Peonies 36-48 

Papaver  nudicaule Iceland  Poppy .      .       7-12 

Papaver  orientate Oriental  Poppy 24-36 

Pyrethrum  roseum Pyrethrum 30-36 

Ranunculus  repens  florepleno Double  Buttercup 

Salvia  pratensis Meadow  Sage 20-24 

Saxijraga  cordifolia Saxifrage 12-20 

Statue  plantaginea Sea  Thrift 6-10 

Tradescantia  virginiana Spiderwort 20-24 

Viola  cornuta Tufted  Pansies 6-7 


Blue 

Various 

White,  yellow,  orange 

Red 

White,  pink,  red 

10-12  Yellow 

Blue 

Purple 

Pink 

Blue 

Various 


FOR    BLOOM    IN    JUNE    AND    JULY 


Achillea  filipendulma Fernleaf  Yarrow 30-36 Yellow 

Achillea  ptarmica Pearl  Milfoil 20-24 White 

Althea  roiea Hollyhock 60-96 Various 

Alyuum  saxatile  compactum Golden  Tuft 10-12 Yellow 

Anchuia  italica  Dropmorc Alkanet .  40-50 Blue 

Aquilegia  formosa  (hybrids) Columbine 24-30  .           ...      White,  blue,  rer" 

Baptista  australts False  Indigo 36-48 Blue 

Campanula  (various) Canterbury  Bells 20-36 Various 

Cerastium  tomentosum Snow-in-summer 5-6 White 

Coreopsis  floribunda Coreopsis 20-24  Yellow 

Delphinium  (various)  .      .     .      .  ' Larkspur 24-36  Various 


Dianthus  (various) Clove  Pinks 6-12 

Dtcentra  formosa Bleeding  Heart 10-12 

Dictamnus  albas  fraxinella Gas  Plant 24-36 

Digitalis  (various) Foxglove      ......                 .  24-40 

Filipendula  hexapetala Dropwort  24-30 

Filipendula  kamtschatica Meadowsweet 


.  .  .  White,  red 
Rose 
....  White 
Pink,  white,  yellow 
....      White 


60-70 White 
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FOR    BLOOM    IN  JUNE    AND    JU  LY  —  Continued 

SCIENTIFIC  NAME  POPULAR  NAME  HEIGHT,  INCHES  COLOR 

Gaillardia  aristata Blanket  Flower 6-12 Orange,  red 

Gypsophila  (various) Babysbreath 6-36 White,  blue 

llemtrocallis  thunbergt Japanese  Day  Lily 6-36 Yellow 

lieuchera  brizpidts Alum  Root 24-30 Pink 

Heuchera  sangutnea Coral  Bells 24-30 Crimson 

Hosta  ovata Day  Lily 12-30 Blue 

Iris  cengialti Dwarf  Iris 12-30 Red,  blue 

Iris  kaempjeri  (various) Japanese  Iris 24-30 Various 

Lilium  candidum Madonna  Lily 24-30 White 

Lilium  tignnum Tiger  Lily 30-36 Yellow,  orange 

Oenothera  fruticosa  youngi Evening  Primrose 20-36 Yellow 

Papaver  nudicaule Iceland  Poppy 6-12  .      .      .       White,  yellow,  orange 

Paradisea  liliastrum  major St.  Bruno  Lily 24-30 White 

Phlox  paniculata Phlox  Von  Hoch berg 30-40 Purple 

Physostegia  virginiana False  Dragonhead 24-36 Pink,  white 

Platycodon  grandifloruui Balloon  Flower 30-36 White,  red 

Sangina  subulata Pearlwort 5-6 White 

Sedum  (various) Stonecrop,  or  Golden  Moss    ....  3-4 Yellow,  pink 

Spiraea  ar uncus  Sylvester Goats  Beard 36-60 White 

Valeriana  officinalis Hardv  Heliotrope 60-70 Pink,  white 

Veronica  (various) Speedwell 24-36 Blue 

Violas  (various) Hardy  Pansies 5-»7 Various 

JULY  AND    AUGUST    BLOOMERS 

Anthemus  montana White  Marguerite 20-24 White 

Anthemis  tinctoria  kelwayi Golden  Marguerite 20-24 Yellow 

Aquilegia  chrysantha Columbine 18-24 Yellow 

Asclepias  incarnata Swamp  Milkweed 36-40 Purple 

Asclepias  tuberosa Butterfly  Weed         20-24 Orange 

Aster  alpinus  (various) Alpine  Asters 20-24 Various 

Campanula  carpatica Harebell 6-9 White,  blue 

Centaurea  montana Mountain  Bluet 12-30 Blue 

Chrysanthemums  (various) Hardy  Chrysanthemums 24-40 Various 

Clematis  (various) Leather  Flower 24—36 Various 

Coreopsis  lanceolata Tickseed 12-20 Yellow 

Delphinium  grandiflorum  chinense Larkspur 24-36 White,  blue 

Dtcentra  eximia Dwarf  Bleeding  Heart 5-12 Pink 

Digitalis  (various) Foxglove 24—36 Pink,  white 

Erigeron  speciosus Fleabane 12-20 Purple 

Eryngium  amethystinum Sea  Holly 24-36 Amethyst 

Gaillardia  aristata Blanket  Flower 12-18  ....      Yellow,  orange,  red 

Hemerocallis  julva Tawny  Day  Lily 24-36 Orange 

Hemerocallis  thunbergi Japanese  Day  Lily 24-36 Yellow 

Iris  germanica German  Iris 12-24 Various 

Kniphofia  uvaria Everblooming  Tritoma 24—36 Orange,  scarlet 

Liatris  pyenostachya Kansas  Gayfeather 48-60 Purple 

Liatris  spicata Button  Snakeroot 6-15 Purple 

Lychnis  (various) German  Catchfly 6-24 Pink  to  scarlet 

Lycoris  squamigera Spider  Lily          10-12 Pink 

Oenothera  fruticosa  youngi Evening  Primrose 20-36 Yellow 

Phlox  (various) Phlox 6-36 Various 

Rudbeckia  purpurea Purple  Coneflower 60-65 Purple 

Statice  latijolia Sea  Lavender 30-36 Lavender 

Stokesia  laevis Cornflower ...  12-24 Blue,  white 

Violas  (various) Tufted  Pansies 6-7 Various 

AUGUST  —  SEPTEMBER  —  OCTOBER  —   NOVEMBER 

Aconitum  autumnale Monkshood 24-36 Blue,  lavender 

Anemone  (various) Japanese  Windflower 12-24 White,  pink 

Artemisia  lacttflora Mugwort 48-60  .  , White 

Aster  alpinus Hardy  Asters 24-36  .      . Various 

Boltonia  (various) Boltonia                        36-70 Pink,  white 

Campanula  (various) Harebell 6-48 Various 

Chrysanthemums  (various) Chrysanthemums  (Pompons)                   .  24-40 Various 

Coreopsis  lanceolata Tickseed 24-36 Yellow 

Delphinium  (various) Larkspur 24-36           .               Blue,  white,  lavender 

Echinops  humilis        Globe  Thistle 24-48 Blue 

Eupatorium  coelestinum Mist  Flower       ....                        .  24-36 Blue 

Funkia  lanctjolia Day  Lily 12-24 Lavender 

He/enium  autumnale         .            Sneezeweed         24-30 Orange,  red 

Helianthus  (various) Sunflower 60-72 Yellov 

Hibiscus  (various) Marsh  Mallow        36-48                ...      Pink,  white,  rei. 

Liatris  pyenostachya Blazing  Star 48-60 Purple 

Phlox  (various) Phlox 6-36 Various 

Physalis  francheti Chinese  Lantern 20-24 Orange,  red 

Rudbeckia  lanciniata Golden  Glow 60-72                         Yellow 

Salvia  axiirea  grandiflora       .      .            Meadow  Sage 40-48 Blue,  I.imiwKi 

Sedum  spectabile Stonecrop 12-24                         ....                 I'ink 

Silphium  perfoliatum Cup  Rosin  weed 60-72 Yellow 

Statice  latijolia Sea  Lavender .  20-24                 I  ivendei 

Stokesia  cyanea  laevis Cornflower    .  12-24                       ...         Blue,  white 

Veronica  longifolia Blue-Jay  Flower  24  36                                                     ,    Blui 
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HER  HOBBY  IS 
COLLECTING 
BELLS 


Mrs.  Robert   (Bob)   Burdette  of  Pasadena  and  her  bells 


By  WILBUR  HALL 

whose  own  hobby  is 

collecting  hobbies 


.. 


TA 


.HIS  hobby  of  mine  —  col- 
lecting collectors — grows  more  exciting 
every  day.  I  wonder  more  people  don't 
go  in  for  it.  It's  inexpensive,  the  collec- 
tion takes  up  no  room,  one  doesn't  pay 
taxes  on  it,  and  even  the  Customs  House 
can't  touch  it!  What  I  like  best  about  it, 
though,  is  that  each  new  item  added 
seems  to  be  more  thrilling  and  interest- 
ing than  any  that  has  gone  before,  and 
each  collector  more  enthusiastic  and  en- 
gaging! 

Take  the  bell  collection  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert J.  Burdette,  of  Pasadena. 

I  had  to  go  to  New  York  to  hear  of 
it  first.  A  very  busy  and  important 
printer  there,  Elmer  Adler,  of  the  Pyn- 
son  Printers,  has  an  office  in  the  New 
York  Times  Building ;  passing,  I  saw  in 
his  lobby  alcove  a  glass  case  containing 
a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  and 
unusual  bells.  When  I  could  pry  him 
loose  from  a  conference  that,  I  believe, 
involved  some  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  printing,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  long  since  ceased  to  collect  bells, 
but  that  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
America  was  in  southern  California. 
He  couldn't  remember  the  collector's 
name,  but  his  description  of  her  pres- 
ently identified  her  for  me.  And  so,  by 
way  of  New  York  City,  I  came  to  Clara 


Vista,  the  lovely,  quiet  home  of  an  old 
acquaintance — and  to  Mrs.  Burdette's 
bells. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Burdette  has  been 
able  to  house  her  collection  graciously 
and  beautifully :  one  great  room  is  lined 
with  glass-front  cases,  and  handsome 
tables  and  stands  and  the  big  mantel- 
shelf take  the  items  crowded  out  of  the 
wall  cases.  This  "Room  of  The  Bells" 
has  a  homey,  comfortable  look,  but 
there  is  no  feeling  that  it  is  a  show- 
place,  no  cold,  austere  look  of  the  mu- 
seum. Yet,  except  for  a  big  couch  and 
some  easy  chairs,  it  is  unfurnished  and 
undecorated  by  anything  except  bells. 

One  look  about  you,  though,  makes 
bells  suddenly  seem  the  most  happy  and 
adequate  furnishment  and  decorative 
scheme  possible.  Even  etchings  have  a 
certain  sameness  and  monotony  to  them; 
oil  paintings  are  heavy  looking;  coins 
could  be  bewildering;  guns  could  be 
cold ;  glass  could  stare  you  out  of  coun- 
tenance; silver  could  dazzle  and  tire 
you ;  bells  just  lead  you  on  and  exhila- 
rate you  and  tempt  you  to  kleptomania 
— and  leave  you  with  insomnia!  At 
least,  that's  what  Mrs.  Burdette's  col- 
lection did  to  me. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  of  her 
bells.  They  come  from  all  over  the 


world,  they  are  made  of  every  material 
you  can  possibly  think  of  as  suitable 
and  dozens  you'd  never  guess,  and  even 
the  most  clumsy  and  crude  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  beauty  that  comes,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  exigencies  of  their  office, 
which  is  to  emit  a  vibrant  and  singing 
note  and  which,  therefore,  requires  that 
they  have  a  shape  and  proportions  es- 
thetically  sound.  They  range  in  size 
from  minute  silver  ornaments  to  bells 
too  heavy  to  lift;  they  were  made  to 
serve  hundreds  of  different  purposes, 
including  many  that  one  wouldn't  think 
of  in  connection  with  a  bell,  which, 
with  us,  has  only  one  of  two — either 
to  sound  a  summons  or  an  alarm. 

What  interests  us  out  here  in  the 
West,  of  course,  is  the  collection  that 
ties  in,  somehow,  with  the  history  and 
traditions  of  which  we  are,  we  think, 
so  justly  proud !  And  this  collection  of 
Mrs.  Burdette's  qualifies.  For  not  only 
has  she  bells  from  all  over  the  world 
that  are  interesting  and  fascinating  in 
and  for  themselves,  but  she  has  dozens 
that  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  tradi- 
tion. Bells  used  in  Mission  days,  sheep 
and  cow  bells  with  histories,  such  bells 
as  the  pioneers  brought  with  them  as 
ornamental  utilities,  and  a  school  bell 
or  two  tying  in  with  the  past  —  these 
are  included,  so  that  our  Far  West  has 
its  story  told  here,  along  with  all  the 
stories  that  are       (Cont'd  on  page  32 
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.S  I  am  writing  pri- 
marily of  my  own  gar- 
den and  of  plants  I 
have  actually  grown,  it  is  per- 
haps only  fair  to  confess  at 
once  that  I  have  no  real  "rock 
garden,"    neither   one   of   those   quite 
satisfying  creations  where,  on  a  hillside, 
some  gardener  of  fine  taste  has  imitated 
the  stratified,  generally  horizontal  lines 
of  natural  stone  outcrop  and  planted  it 
with  colonies  of  those  simple  "unim- 
proved" plants  which  most  suitably  fur- 
nish such  places,  nor  have  I  one  of  those 
terrible  collections  of  rounded  boulders, 
rust-colored  rocks,  or  chunks  of  con- 
crete piled  up  somewhere  on  level 
ground   and   planted   either  with   one 
each  of  everything  the  perpetrator  has 
been  able  to  acquire.  I  even  question 
sometimes  whether  the  usual  rock  gar- 


short  shrubs,  which  are 
very  attractive  in  them- 
selves and  have  nearly 
all  of  them  the  advan- 
tages of  being  pretty  drought  re- 
sistant and  easier  to  keep  weeded 
than  things  which  die  down  alto- 
gether. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  pro- 
pose to  comment  on  the  rock  garden 
shrubs  in  my  own  garden  in  alphabetic 
order,  not  by  season,  which  is  relatively 
unimportant,  and  not  in  my  order  of 
preference,  for  even  this  I  find  varies 
from  time  to  time.  This  starts  us  with 
asters,  bringing  Aster  fruticosa  into  a 
prominence  it  could  hardly  claim,  for  it 
is  not  first  in  importance  though  an  un- 
doubted addition  to  our  newer  mater- 
ials. It  makes  an  upright  pyramid  growth 
to  about  18  inches  or  thereabouts,  with 
small  heather-like  green  foliage  plen- 
tifully spangled  in  spring  with  little 
mauve  single  daisies  somewhat  sugges- 
tive of  the  smaller  Michaelmas  daisies. 
It  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  little  shrub, 
very  readily  rooted  from  cuttings.  My 
plants  in  dry  places  seem  to  be  happier 
than  those  on  the  edge  of  a  lawn,  where 
they  occasionally  die  off,  which  is  not 
surprising  as  this  is  a  drought-resistant 
South  African.  Azaleas  of  the  dwarfer 
evergreen  Kurume  type  can  be  used  in 
the  shadier,  damper,  peatier  parts  of  a 


den  of  our  day  deserves  any  real  per-      rock  garden,  though  I  prefer  to  segre 


manence,  whether  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
only  a  passing  phase  and  destined  in 
its  cruder  forms  to  follow  into  oblivion 
the  garden  grottos  and  the  artificial 
ruins  of  English  gardens  200  years  ago. 
Of  course  I  grow  lots  of  rock  plants, 
but  these  are  nearly  all  in  rock  walls  or 
in  pockets  above  them.  These  walls, 
varying  in  height  from  one  to  three 
feet,  are  necessary  in  my  hillside  garden 
to  keep  the  soil  on  the  upper  side  of 
paths  from  washing  down.  At  present 
I  can  consider  only  such  rock  plants  as 
are  of  evergreen  or  shrubby  character. 
They,  after  all,  are  the  essential  ones, 
giving  strength  and  character  to  the 
planting  and  alone  saving  it  during  the 
off  season,  when  herbaceous  plants  have 
died  down  and  their  labels  alone  are 


gate  mine  elsewhere.  The  common  crim- 
son variety  Hinodegeri  is  compact  and 
almost  unbelievably  floriferous,  but  like 
some  people  at  parties  is  a  bit  likely 
to  try  to  steal  the  show  with  its  bril- 
liance. One  does  not  think  of  the  bar- 
berries as  rock  garden  shrubs,  for  the 
great  majority  are  not,  but  the  dark- 
leaved  evergreen  Berberis  verruculosa 
is  slow  and  compact  enough,  and  there 
are  some  dwarf  forms  of  the  hybrid 
B.  stenophylla  which  are  much  used  in 
English  rock  gardens. 

Our  native  wild  lilacs  have  good 
dwarf  forms  and  are  attractive  both  in 
evergreen  foliage  and  their  blue  flow- 
ers of  varying  shades.  Ceanothus  pros- 
tratus  is  at  present  the  easiest  of  these 
to  obtain.   Chrysanthemum  maivii  has 


evident,  from  the  danger  of  being  always  been  an  evergreen  shrub  in  my 
dubbed  a  cemetery  or  a  nudist  colony  garden,  its  finely  cut  foliage  suggesting 
by  cynical  visitors.  They  are  particularly  a  desert  plant.  It  is  from  Morocco  and 
important,  of  course,  where  winters  are  likes  dry  California  conditions,  where- 
short  and  snowless,  but  no  excuse  is  its  pale  to  deeper  pink  little  single- 
needed  for  growing  either  in  rock  gar-  daisies  are  evident  almost  every  month 
dens  or  on  the  margins  of  paths  these  of  the  year.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed 


and  flowers  the  first  season,  so  why 
worry  if  it  dies  off  occasionally?  With 
keen  recollections  of  what  pests  are 
some  of  the  morning  glory  or  con- 
volvulus family,  I  still  recommend  Con- 
volvulus cneorum  as  a  delightful,  com- 
pact, gray-leaved  little  evergreen  shrub, 
always  pleasant  in  its  rounded  growth 
and  most  attractive  when  covered  with 
its  white  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  It 
comes  easily  from  cuttings  and  never 
travels  underground.  I  wouldn't  be 
without  this  southern  European. 

The  cotoneasters  give  us  plants  of 
first  importance  for  the  rock  garden. 
Best'  of  all,  they  thrive  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  West.  The  dwarf 
brooms  are  another  fascinating  lot  that 
are  happy  under  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
ditions. In  recent  issues  of  Sunset 
much  has  been  said  of  both  of  these, 
so  we  shall  skip  along  to  remind  you 
of  Daphne  cneorum,  a  charming  little 
evergreen  daphne  with  bright  pink 
heads  of  flowers  in  late  spring.  It  is 
especially  happy  around  the  Puget 
Sound  country,  but  seems  to  care  less 
about  living  in  California.  If  you  try 
it  in  a  warm,  dry  section,  give  it  sum- 
mer water. 

Daboecia  poll  folia,  the  Irish  heath, 
makes  a  good  transition  to  the  real 
heathers.  In  half  shade  and  in  lime- 
free  soil  where  it  gets  summer  water, 
it  seems  happy  here.  There  are  varieties 
with  pure  white  and  with  purple  ter- 
minal bells.  Most  of  the  ericas  or  heath- 
ers grown  in  California  are  South  Afri- 
cans of  a  vigor  and  height  unsuitable 
to  rock  gardens,  but  the  forms  of  Erica 
carnea  and  E.  cagans,  western  European 
species,  are  dwarf.  They  like  lots  of 
peat  or  leaf  mold  and  should  be  given 
water  from  time  to  time  where  sum- 
mers are  dry. 

Most  of  the  fuchsias  are  too  large 
and  gardenesque,  but  the  little  Fuchsia 
pumila  is  good  for  a  half-shady,  wat- 
ered place  and  can  be  kept  to  a  foot  in 
height,  and  is  fine  along  the  coast  where 
winters  are  not  severe.  The  helianthe- 
mums  or  rock  roses,  single  or  double, 
in  white,  yellow,  orange,  terra  cotta, 
pink,  red,  and  intermediate  shades  are 
among  the  easiest  and  best  of  rock 
plants.  Mine  were  largely  selected  from 
seedlings,  but  when  I  get  a  good  color 
I  readily  increase  it  in  late  summer  by 
cuttings. 

Of  the  candytufts  I  have  found  only 
Iberis  sempervirens  a  satisfactory  and 
permanent  shrub;  it  is  worth  growing 
for  its  dark  evergreen  foliage,  and  in 
California  gardens  is  almost  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  snow-white  flowers 
all  winter.  Any  piece  seems  to  root  for 
me.  The  dwarf  junipers  I  cannot  now 
discuss,  but  of  course  they  are  good 
ground  covers.  The  lavenders,  like  all 
South  European  plants,  approve  of  our 
Conditions.  With  me  the  very  distinct 
Spanish  species,  Lavtndula  stotckts,  ii 
earliest    and    has    the    darkest    Bowert, 
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purple.  I  have  ■  nice  dwarf  form  of 
the  "old  English"  lavender,  presum- 
ably L.  spicata  (it  probably  came  from 
the  Mediterranean  region),  which  I 
raised  from  seed,  but  of  course  all  this 
family  of  sun  lovers  come  easily  from 
fall  cuttings,  and  are  nice  and  compact 
in  the  garden,  with  flowers  both  deco- 
rative and  valued  for  their  scent  when 
dried. 

Utbospermum  prostratum,  either  the 
type  or  the  variety  "Heavenly  Blue," 
is  an  indispensable  which  seems  quite 
happy  here  on  the  edge  of  a  lawn  above 
a  rock  wall  where  it  gets  both  water 
and  drainage.  In  planting  it  my  neutral 
black  loam  was  lightened  up  by  a  large 
proportion  of  peat  but  no  lime,  so  I 
can't  consider  the  latter  essential.  Lately 
I  heard  of  a  southern  California  gar- 
dener who  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep 
and  fdled  it  with  prepared  soil  for  his 
specimen,  but  he  proved  to  be  a  retired 
mining  engineer,  apparently  with  a 
hold-over  from  his  profession.  Cer- 
tainly it  doesn't  require  such  care  with 
me,  and  yet,  especially  in  spring  but 
also  more  sparsely  at  other  times,  it  is 
spangled  with  its  lovely,  pure-blue 
flowers.  Mesembryanthemums  are  for 
all  warm,  sunny  rock  gardens  in  those 
parts  of  California  where  frosts  are  very 
light.  I  prefer  the  shrubby  forms  like 
M.  aurantiacum  or  M.  croceum,  both 
glowing  orange,  to  the  trailers,  as  they 
are  easy  to  keep  within  bounds.  Next 
I  will  pass  on  to  Rosa  route tti,  a  per- 
fect miniature  of  a  small,  pink  double 
rose  which  should  intrigue  any  rock 
gardener  even  if  it  calls  for  no  special 
care.  Then  there  is  a  dwarf,  quite  trail- 
ing form  of  the  old  rosemary  which  I 
have  recently  added  and  which  I  think 
more  desirable  for  the  smaller  garden 
or  rock  wall  than  the  rather  straggly 
type  form;  it  has  the  same  aromatic 
foliage  and  pale  gray-blue  flowers. 

Some  day  when  I  have  space — please 
note  I  didn't  say  time — I  propose  to 
write  at  length  on  the  thymes,  those 


perfect,  sun-loving,  easy  South  Euro- 
pean emigrants  who  fit  into  our  western 
gardens  as  readily  as  do  the  peoples 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
quite  prostrate  creeping  species  T.  ser- 
pyllum  is  good  to  clothe  dry  banks  or 
grow  between  stepping  stones  as  in  the 
rock  garden.  There  is  a  white  flowered 
form  (albus) ,  a  red  one  (coccineus)  and 
a  woolly  form  (languinosus),  this  last 
less  inclined  to  flower  with  me  —  but 
what  does  that  matter,  when  its  foliage 
is  so  interesting?  Also  fairly  prostrate 
is  Thymus  herba-barona  from  Corsica, 
with  a  strong  caraway  scent  more  pleas- 
ing to  some  than  to  those  who,  like  my- 
self, always  detested  seedcake.  Thymus 
transylvanica  is  only  slightly  taller  and 
more  rampant.  Then  we  have  the 
dwarf  shrub-like  T.  citriodorus  (lemon- 
scented  thyme) ,  with  golden-leaved  and 
silver-edged  forms  eventually  making 
wide  low  mats  of  aromatic  foliage. 
Taller  and  by  far  the  most  striking  in 
flower  comes  T.  nitidus,  as  high  as  12 
inches  and  covered,  as  I  write  in  early 
May,  with  rosy-lilac  flowers  and  with 
bees,  a  most  effective  plant. 

Of  shrubby  veronicas,  New  Zealand 
has  contributed  most  to  our  gardens. 
These  are  less  hardy  than  the  herba- 
ceous forms  and  seem  happiest  where 
they  get  a  good  deal  of  summer  fog 
and  not  too  much  winter  frost.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  enjoy  long,  hot,  dry 
summers.  Start  with  Veronica  chatha- 
mica,  a  quite  flat-growing  species  with 
lavender  flowers,  one  which  seems  to 


prefer  half  shade;  then  perhaps  V.  pi- 
melloides,  only  semi-prostrate,  and  for 
variety  and  curiosity  the  quite  upright 
V.  cupressoides,  suggesting  as  its  name 
indicates  a  small  cypress  in  leafage. 
There  are  dozens  of  others,  but  many, 
such  as  the  lovely  V .  hulkeiana,  are 
too  tall  for  the  rock  garden. 

Editor's  Note.  —  The  rhododendron 
directions  given  below  were  taken  from 
illustrations  in  Another  Garden  Note- 
book by  Alfred  Putz,  that  excellent  gar- 
den book  which  we  have  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  this  magazine.  In 
the  218-page  book  there  are  50  pages 
devoted  to  practical  drawings,  much 
like  these,  on  all  sorts  of  garden  sub- 
jects. The  price  is  $1.50.  If  you  can- 
not find  it  at  your  local  book  store,  you 
may  order  it  through  Sunset  Maga- 
zine, or  direct  from  the  publisher, 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  New  York. 
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APPLY  FOUR.  OUNCES  OF  ALUMINUM 
SULPHATE  TO  EACH  PLANT  TWO  OR. 
THREE  TIMES  A  YEAR  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN SOIL  ACIDITY. 

NEVER  USE  LIME  ON  RHODODENDRONS. 

THOUGH  THEY  NEED  A  WELL-DRAINED 
SOIL,  THEY  MUST  NEVER.  SUFFER, 
FROM  WANT  OF  WATER, . 


MULCH    THE  SOIL  WITH   A   THREE    INCH    LAYER    OF 
PEATMOSS    OR   USE    OAK  LEAVES    HELD  IN    PLACE 
BY  A   LOW  WIRE    FENCE. 

SPECIAL  FERTILISE*.   FOR.  RHODODENDRONS 
10    POUNDS    COTTONSEED    MEAL. 
4         "  ACID   PHOSPHATE 

2.        "         SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

APPLY    2T0  4  OUNCES   OF  THIS  MIXTUR.E 

TO  EACH    PLANT  TWO  OO.  THREE   TIMES   EACH    YEAR. 
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THEY    LAUGHED  WHEN  WE    STARTED    UP 

by    ALICE    COWIE 


C. 


<LAIM  has  been  made  that 
no  party  of  women  without  the  aid  of 
male  guides  ever  negotiated  the  adven- 
turous trails  that  lead  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Whitney,  but  three  of  us  girls 
proved  otherwise. 

After  receiving  much  advice  and  see- 
ing half-hidden  grins  on  the  faces  of 
all  the  old  timers,  we  started  out  early 
last  August  from  Kernville,  and  entered 
the' gate  that  leads  to  Cannel  Meadows 
and  the  end  of  the  trail.  Our  horses 
were  all  in  good  shape  and  everything 
went  fine  the  first  day  out. 

Next  morning  the  packing  took  some 
time,  as  we  weren't  sure  which  rope 
went  where,  but  after  much  figuring 
we  put  on  a  pack  that  anyone  could  be 
proud  of,  and  were  on  our  way.  Every 
twist  of  the  trail  brought  squeals  of  joy. 
The  sight  that  made  the  most  impres- 
sion on  me  was  the  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Sherman  Pass  and  our  first  view 
of  Mount  Whitney.  As  I  looked  at  that 
great  mountain  so  far  away  it  seemed 
impossible  that  we  three  girls  and  our 
pack  train  could  ever  go  over  that  vast 
wilderness  and  climb  that  mighty  peak. 

After  traveling  24  miles  we  finally 
arrived  at  Bonita  Meadows,  which  I 
think  is  the  prettiest  of  all  the  mead- 
ows. There  we  met  the  district  game 
warden  and  his  wife  enjoying  their  va- 
cation. They  helped  us  to  build  a  fire 
and  gave  us  some  valuable  information 
on  the  trails.  Then  on  we  went  up  to 
Kern  Flat  where  we  rested  and  turned 
the  horses  loose  to  graze*  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

Kern  Lake  is  really  the  gateway  to 
Mount  Whitney.  From  there  we  entered 
the  beautiful  canyon  of  the  Kern  which, 
by  the  way,  is  60  miles  long,  the  long- 
est canyon  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  To 
put  Kern  Canyon,  with  its  tremendous 
cliffs,  majestic  waterfalls,  and  dark 


The  three  of  us,  looking  ahead  to 
the  long  trail  up  the  mountain 

caves,  into  print  is  impossible.  Each 
new  towering  cliff  brought  gasps  of 
fresh  delight. 

After  two  days  of  traveling  through 
Kern  Canyon  we  came  to  Whitney 
Meadows  and  camped  at  last  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  mountain.  As  we 
stood  there  looking  at  the  great  white- 
ghost,  we  wondered  if  there  actually 
was  a  trail  to  the  top.  Those  jagged 
rocks  seemed  literally  to  defy  us  to 
come  near.  Preparing  supper  that  night 
took  a  very  short  time,  and  then  we 
sat  down  to  figure  our  trip.  We  had 
come  1  1 2  miles  and  were  now  ready 
for  the  last  lap  of  the  journey. 

We  were  up  before  daylight  that  next 
morning,  shivering  in  spite  of  our  warm 
clothing.  Leaving  the  pack  animals 
in  camp,  we  started  toward  the  trail. 
We  had  camped  about  three  miles 
from  the  ranger  station  and  upon 
arriving  there  were  informed  that  we 
had  to  wait  an  hour,  as  the  trail  was 
controlled.  At  last  the  time  came  and 
we  were  on  our  way,  full  of  excitement 
and  wondering  what  thrills  the  day  had 


in  store  for  us.  The  first  misfortune 
occurred  when  my  horse,  Jim,  lost  a 
shoe.  But  his  feet  were  hard  and  he 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  on 
the  trails,  so  I  decided  to  take  the 
chance  and  ride  as  far  as  I  could.  The 
trail  was  fairly  wide  at  the  bottom,  but 
it  grew  narrower  the  higher  we  went. 

Looking  down  the  sides  we  could  see 
the  lakes  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  turning  from  blue  to  emerald  green 
as  we  conquered  new  heights.  Often 
we  would  cross  stone  causeways  with 
nothing  between  us  and  the  bottom  of 
the  world.  Hemmed  in  by  mountains 
on  every  side,  it  didn't  seem  possible 
that  there  could  be  so  many  peaks.  Then 
finally  we  rounded  the  last  bend  and 
the  summit  was  before  us. 

What  a  thrill!  Jagged  peaks  shoot- 
ing up  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air. 
The  highest  spot  in  the  United  States, 
looking  down  upon  the  lowest.  Back 
of  us  the  Kawea  Peaks  with  Red  Spur 
Mountain  towering  near  them.  To  the 
south  in  the  haze  we  could  barely  see 
Greenhorn,  the  mountain  that  rises  so 
majestically  above  Kernville.  To  the 
east  Death  Valley  lay  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Panamints. 

Placing  a  stone  on  the  famous  wall 
that  surrounds  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution shelter,  and  signing  our  names 
in  all  the  books  put  up  there  by  the 
hiking  clubs  made  us  feel  pretty  im- 
portant. We  were  allowed  30  minutes 
of  this  gorgeous  view  and  then  it  was 
12:30  and  time  for  all  down  travel. 
Going  down  was  faster  work  than  com- 
ing up,  and  it  was  no  time  at  all  before 
we  were  down  and  back  in  camp,  rub- 
bing our  blisterei  I  feel  and  talking  about 
the  biggest  thrill  of  our  lives.  A  li-w 
more  days  and  we  were  back  at  Kern- 
ville, having  covered  225  miles  three- 
women  without  a  guide. 
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AN   OLD   RUM   RUNNER         fta 
BECOMES    OUR   CABIN   CRUISER 


by    ELIZABETH    J.    OSGOOD 


I 


.T  IS  a  safe  wager  that  60  out 
of  100  men  cherish  a  lifelong  desire  to 
own  a  boat.  Young  or  old,  they  all  feel 
the  call  of  the  sea.  A  year  ago  my  hus- 
band built  a  ten-foot  rowboat  to  carry 
atop  the  car  out  to  the  lakes  for  fishing. 
This  was  the  acorn  of  our  boat  owner- 
ship. We  are  members  of  That  Great 
Fraternity  of  Low  Incomes,  so  we  con- 
fined future  boat  building  to  dreams 
of  owning  a  cruiser  which  would  pay 
for  itself  with  charter  work. 

Then  last  April  a  boat-minded  friend 
excitedly  'phoned  us  that  he  had  seen 
a  dandy  34-foot  cruiser  in  Olympia,  a 
former  rum  runner  which  was  for  sale 
for  cash,  cheap.  We  had  no  ready  cash, 
but  our  credit  was  good — at  times — so 
we  picked  up  an  engineer  friend  and 
drove  down  to  Olympia  the  very  next 
day.  The  spring  sun  was  deceptive  that 
afternoon,  for  the  wind  was  bitterly 
cold.  We  walked  gingerly  over  a 
broken-down  wharf  to  the  moorings. 
The  tide  was  out  and  the  boats  leaned 
raffishly  against  each  other  in  the  odor- 
iferous mud.  The  much-talked-of 
cruiser  was  a  sorry  sight.  Try  as  I  might, 
I  simply  could  not  picture  that  low, 
sooty-topped,  dirty  hull  as  a  pleasure 
boat.  What  an  eyeful!  Ugly  pipes  and 
masts,  torn-off  roof  above  the  rear  deck, 
broken  windows  half-patched  with 
shingles,  all  sogged  down  in  the  harbor 
mud  like  a  careless  old  sow. 

The  interior  was  even  more  depres- 
sing, all  smoke-begrimed  and  junky.  A 
few  broken  pans  lolled  near  a  rusty 
stove.  The  dirty  sink  and  cupboards 
would  have  made  a  Dutch  housewife 
swoon  in  horror.  The  main  salon  was 
fitted  with  two  narrow  leather  benches 
— not  wide  enough  for  bunks.  At  one 
side  a  large  streaked  mirror  was  built 
into  the  wall.  Dominating  the  seem- 
ingly small  interior  was  the  oversized 
engine,  with  wires  strung  out  in  vari- 


ous directions  to  complicated  switch- 
boards. Our  engineering  friend  checked 
the  machinery  and  pronounced  it 
worthy  of  attention.  The  hull,  too, 
proved  to  be  of  sound  construction.  I 
crouched   on  the  uncomfortable  hard 


The    floor    plan 
of  the   Betty-Jo 


seat,  tapping  my  feet  to  keep  warm, 
wondering  how  my  architect-husband 
could  ever  renovate  this  gloomy, 
crowded,  messy  boat  into  a  "cruiser." 

We  talked  a  bit  of  the  possible 
changes,  but  the  cold  wind  soon  had  us 
scurrying  for  the  car.  We  all  discussed 
ways  and  means  on  the  way  home.  I 
felt  that  the  money  and  labor  involved 
were  too  much  to  expend  on  such  a  tub 
of  a  boat,  so  I  tried  to  be  as  tactful  as 
possible.  "Dear,  you  know  that  we  had 
planned  to  save  all  that  we  possibly 
could  spare  to  build  a  boat,  but  we 
haven't  much  on  hand  as  yet,  and  this 
may  cost  more  than  a  new  boat  before 
we  are  finished,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 
Conversation  lagged  from  then  on. 

"I  don't  believe  we'll  ever  have  a 
boat.  You  are  just  wet-blanketing  the 
whole  deal!"  he  reproached  me  a  few 
mornings  after  the  trip.  What  can  you 
do  when  a  man  has  such  faith  in  his 
ability  to  make  a  dream  come  true?  You 
guessed  it — we  borrowed  the  money, 
and  on  April  7th  the  papers  were 
signed. 

We  had  made  a  list  of  the  items 
needed  to  reequip  and  rebuild  the  cabin. 
As  is  usual  with  such  lists,  it  grew  and 
grew.  Luckily  we  had  quite  a  few  fur- 
nishings from  our  abandoned  camp  and 
we  planned  to  use  as  many  of  these  as 
possible.  My  husband  had  had  previous 
training  in  boat  design.  Careful  meas- 
urements and  designing  were  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  It 
was  to  be  a  real  family  boat,  to  carry 
us  and  our  two  small  children  on  vaca- 
tion cruises. 

Now  the  work  began.  Late  every 
afternoon  and  evening  and  every  week- 
end, too,  for  several  months,  the  boat 
was  the  scene  of  feverish  activity.  The 
Skipper  even  ate  his  dinners  in  the  little 
galley  to  save  time.  New  cupboards  in 
the  galley ;  the  (Continued  on  page  20 
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Even  the  Upholstery 
comes  back  rejuvenated 


Anew  kind  of  car-care  to  make  your  car  last 
?r .  .  .  and  increase  its  turn-in  value! 


longer 


Your  car  comes  back  to  you 
brightly  clean.  Upholstery 
vacuumed  .  .  with  grease  spots 
removed.  Windows  shining. 
Squeaks  gone. 

All  the  way  through,  Shellub- 
rication  is  thorough.  Each  me- 
chanical point  that  is  lubricated 
is  double-checked  on  the  Shellub- 
rication  Receipt  furnished  to  you 
when  the  job  is  done.  Nothing 
can  be  overlooked. 

Important,  too,  is  this  fact :  On 
a  single  car,  Shell  uses  from  7  to 
11  specialized  types  of  new  fresh 
lubricants.  Shell  has  waterproof 
grease   for  the   water  pumps. 


Lubricates  rear  wheel  bearings  by 
hand-gun,  preventing  greasy 
brakes. 

And  Shell  tests,  fills,  and  cleans 
your  battery.  Picks  rocks  and  glass 
from  the  tires.  Checks  the  oil 
filter,  fan,  and  spark  plugs  — 
every  single  point  that  should  be 
looked  after. 

It's  such  extra  attention 
that  adds  extra  miles  to  a 
car's  life.  And  Shellubrica- 
tion  costs  no  more  than  an 
average  hasty  "grease  job.'' 
Drive  in  today  and  find  out 
more  about  this  modern 
upkeep  service. 


SHELLUBRICATION 

The  Modern  Upkeep  Service 


On  your  copy  of  this  receipt,  every 
point  examined  tnd   lubi  it  iti  d     ■ 
Itemized  ti  tki  u  ori  h  dom     I  hi 

Shell  iti i  keepi  i  duplii  iti  record 

so   nobody  can    forgel    when    vitil 
points    next     tequil  I     ■>>  I 
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FISH 
LET'S 


ARE    BITING- 
MAKE    CAMP! 


Conducted    by 
HELGA    IVERSEN 


NOOPING  in  the  outdoor 
camps  of  local  department 
stores  ;  week-ending  and  tan- 
ning on  a  warm  sandy  beach 
cove,  eating  too  many  picnic 
yummies ;  checking  on  the  latest 
in  outboards  and  speed  boats, 
beach  togs,  and  other  vacation 
paraphernalia,  has  made  us  vul- 
nerable to  the  outdoor  vacation 


bug  which  had  bitten  us  quite  be- 
fore we  could  immunize  ourselves 
to  the  larger  lures  of  pack  trips, 
fishing  trips,  mountain  camps, 
and  dude  ranches. 

Gastronomes,  all  of  us,  and, 
week-ending  or  camping,  food  is 
of  very  special  importance,  hence 
the  general  improvement  in  camp 
cookery  gadgets.  In  the  various 
sporting-goods  stores  we  note  a 
new  "sport  stove"  grill  for  pic- 
nics or  camping — a  smart  little 
model  that  burns  charcoal  or  wood,  and 
collapses  into  a  flat  package  when  not 
in  use.  The  stove  has  "firebox  construc- 
tion" and  "draft  control."  Ideal,  too, 
for  the  summer  camp  is  the  large  bar- 
becue pot  in  one  or  two  sections,  attrac- 
tive enough  for  the  garden  or  patio 
after  vacation  (picture  upon  request). 
Then  there  is  a  new  gasoline  stove  much 
larger  than  the  older  models,  which 
carries  enough  gasoline  for  four  or  five 
days'  camp  cooking,  and  is  just  the 
thing  for  large  crowds.  Latest  model 
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"C 

jay,  dad,  you  tyot 
tttitt  uwmI  f<H,  me!" 

Music  .  . .  how  much  it  means  to  young  and  old 
alike  to  be  able  to  play  a  musical  instrument. 
There's  a  real  thrill  in  creating — with  your  own 
hands — lovely  melodies  ...  a  joy  in  giving  pleas- 
ure to  yourself  and  others.  You'll  feel  the  pride 
that  comes  from  praise  of  your  playing,  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  your  musical  accom- 
plishments will  help  open  the  door  to  success! 

It's  So  Easy  to  Learn  to  Play 
Your  Favorite  Musical  Instrument 

and  surprisingly  inexpensive,  too.  Let  us  tell 
you — without  obligation — how  quickly  and 

easily  you  can  learn 

to  play. 

MAIL 
COUPON 

for 

FREE 

BARGAIN 
LIST 

of  exceptional  val- 
ues now  available 
in  all  types  of  in- 
struments. 

man.  C  lay  vV  Co. 

Everything  Fine  in  Music 

KEARNY  AND  SUTTER  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me — without  obligation 
— your  Special  Bargain  List  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments and  information  about  learning  to  play. 

Name 

Address 


camp  refrigerators  are  neat  looking, 
well  insulated,  and  hold  large  portions 
of  ice  (which  you  will  buy  en  route  to 
camp). 

Camp  dishes.  Your  bane,  too?  China 
breaks,  agate  chips,  many  metals  rust; 
but  the  three-division  aluminum  plates 
are  light  of  weight,  rustproof,  unbreak- 
able and  large  enough  to  hold  the 
amount  required  for  any  camper's  appe- 
tite, with  a  section  for  the  trout,  the 
sourdough  biscuits,  and  the  trimmings. 
Metal  egg  containers  in  various  sizes 
(one  dozen  and  up)  insure  fresh  eggs 
for  camp  breakfast.  Equipped  with  ad- 
dress space,  the  boxes  may  be  left  with 
a  farmer  en  route  with  instructions  to 
fill  and  mail  at  specific  dates — the  gov- 
ernment paying  for  every  broken  egg! 
For  the  cocktail  crowd  there  are  elegant 
beverage  carriers,  of  corrugated  metal 
in  green;  with  a  large  section  for  ice 
and  one  for  tall  bottles. 

The  "big  tent"  of  the  year  is  a  two- 
roomer  with  porch  and  two  windows 
for  ventilation  by  night ;  the  little  cov- 
ered porch  is  large  enough  for  a  com- 
fortable camp  chair.  Anent  sleeping: 
cots  remain  the  same  but  seem  more 
comfortable.  For  pine-needle  beds  and 
the  desert-under-the-stars,  single  or 
double  sleeping  bags  are  equipped  with 
tent  flaps  and  awnings,  zipper  closers, 
soft  woolly  pillows.  They  are  light 
weight,  waterproof,  and  equipped  with 
special  compartments  for  pneumatic 
mattresses — for  softies  !  An  improved 
lantern  gives  a  light  powerful  enough 
for  reading  as  well  as  general  camp  ac- 
tivities, and  can  be  tipped  over  or  rolled 
about  without  causing  explosion,  fire, 
or  other  damages.  There  is  even  a  fold- 
ing outdoor  toilet  seat  equipped  with 
paper  bags. 

A  party  of  six  persons,  two  weeks' 
time,  and  a  July,  August,  or  September 
vacation,  fits  the  western  packer's  idea 
of  the  best  trip  as  to  size,  time,  and 
season.  Most  packers  furnish  camping 
equipment ;  most  seasons  are  limited  to 
four  months — July,  August,  and  deer 
season  (September  10th  to  20th)  be- 
ing busiest.  Camping  in  national  for- 
ests is  free  of  charge,  and  camp  sites 
providing  sanitation,  etc.,  are  set  aside. 
One  forestry  man  contends  that  camp- 
ers have  been  helpful  by  burning  twi^s 
and  dry  branches  found  lying  about, 


thus  eliminating  some  of  the  hazards  of 
forest  fire.  Do  your  part ! 

It's  amateur  year  on  western  dude 
ranches  for  new  guests  being  initiated 
into  the  rank  and  file  of  full-fledged 
dudes.  A  thorough  perusal  of  "Horse- 
back Riding  Made  Easy,"  by  Barretto 
de  Souza  (button,  $2.50)  will  giv« 
you  a  better-than-amateur  ranking.  Il- 
lustrated with  diagrams,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  beginners'  books  we  know  of 
for  learning  to  handle  and  ride  a  horse. 
The  English  saddle  is  used  to  illustrate, 
but  the  fundamentals  presented  in  the 
book  are  the  same  as  for  riding  western 
on  a  stock  saddle.  Style  notes  for  the 
ranch:  Dudes  are  wearing  less  of  the 
regulation  riding  breeches,  but  seem  to 
prefer  regular  blue  jeans  (also  made 
for  women  now). 

Western -built  trailers  and  vacation 
houses  on  wheels  are  inexpensive;  ra- 
dios in  the  car  are  fun  in  camp ;  colored 
movie  films  capture  Crater's  blue  or  the 
sunset's  fire ;  striped  canvas  beach  back- 
rests are  really  good  ;  dried  milk,  canned 
butter,  and  dehydrated  foods  are  con- 
veniently packaged  for  hiking  or  pack 
trips;  a  veteran  camper  considers  the 
Kodak  as  essential  as  a  toothbrush 
on  any  vacation  trip.  That's  all — and 
Happy  Days ! 

WARNING  NOTE:  If  you  take  the 
pet  canine  along  (and  you  should),  re- 
member not  to  leave  any  uncooked 
salmon  about  where  he  can  get  at  it. 
There  is  a  black  fluid  in  the  salmon 
spine  that  is  poison  to  dogs. 


Our  Cabin  Cruiser 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

huge  mirror  removed  from  the  salon; 
bunks  built  in  in  such  fashion  that  the 
upper  ones  formed  the  backs  of  the 
long  scats  which  faced  each  other  across 
the  narrow  aisle — these  were  a  few  of 
the  changes.  We  couldn't  afford  a  ma- 
rine toilet,  so  the  good  old  mail-order 
catalogue  came  to  the  rescue  with  an 
inexpensive  indoor  affair  which  fits 
snugly  into  the  cubicle  beside  the  en- 
gine. The  Skipper  invented  a  system  of 
folding  doors  in  which  you  fold  your- 
self from  public  gaze!  We  needed  I 
table,  and  lie  evolved  a  folding  .ili.iir 
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'  ■>  SILVER  STREAK  ide~ 
MERICA'S  LOWEST  PRICED 


FINE  CAR 


/ 


The  arrival  of  Pontiac's  Silver 
Streak  Sixes  and  Eights  upset  an 
old  tradition.  The  price  tag,  the 
usual  gauge  of  quality,  completely 
lost  its  significance!  For,  despite 
Pontiac's  low  list  prices,  these  fine 
automobiles  ask  no  odds  of  any  car. 
Every  Pontiac  feature  is  the  finest 
money  can  buy.  Let  us  be  specific. 
Pontiac's  new  solid  steel  "Turret- 
Top"  bodies  are  admittedly  the  safest 
built  today.  Pontiac's  hydraulic 
brakes  are  triple-sealed,  making  it  im- 
possible for  water  or  dirt  to  affect 


PRICED  FROM 


A  General  Motors  Value 


their  quick,  positive  action.  Pontiac's 
sealed  chassis  is  the  finest  develop- 
ment in  chassis,  design.  Silver-alloy 
engine  bearings,  pioneered  by  Pon- 
tiac, are  twice  as  durable  as  the  ordi- 
nary type.  The  list  could  be  extended 
indefinitely,  but  to  people  of  discern- 
ment these  facts  will  be  enough.  We 
present  them  to  you  as  good  and 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  low-price 
field  now  contains  a  car  you  can  drive 
for  years  on  end  with  perfect  satis- 
faction, and  display  to  your  friends 
with    a   wholly  pardonable  pride. 


PuNTIAC  MOTOR  COMPANY.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


f615 

List  prices  at  Pontiac*  Michi- 
gan, begin  at  $615  for  the  Six 
and  $730  for  the  Eight  (sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice). 
Standard  group  of  accessories 
extra.     Available    on    easy 
G.  M.  A.  C.  Time  Payments. 


SILVER  STREAK 

PONTIAC 


<§r 


SIXES  AND  EIG 


l~i- 


WHAT'S  A  LADY 
TO  DO? 


BEWARE,  sweet  bride!  That's  too 
warm  a  welcome  for  a  husband!  You 
can't  kill  insects  one  at  a  time — you 
won't  live  that  long.  Kill  'em  wholesale! 
The  skill  of  Standard  Oil  chemists, 
plus  advanced  laboratory  equipment 
and  selected  ingredients,  make  Stand- 
ard Oil  Fly  Spray  a  sure,  QUICK 
killer.  This  product  kills  insects  every 
time.  It  kills  cooking  odors,  too,  and 
it's  perfectly  harmless  to  humans. 


(guaranteed 
FULL  STRENGTH 

Mosquitoes 
Flies  •  Roaches 
Moths  •  Fleas 
Ants  •  Gnats 


Other  Standard  Oil  Household  Products 


STANDARD  OIL 
SELF -POLISHING  WAX 

Dries  bright  in  20  minutes  — 
on  hardwood,  linoleum  and 
other  floors,  without  polishing. 


STANDARD  OIL 
CLEANING  FLUID 

Knocks  the  spots  out  of  every- 
thing!—  so  don't  worry  about 
spots  or  smears. 


STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 


which  when  in  use  fits  neatly  in  the 
aisle  between  the  seats.  Otherwise  it  col- 
lapses and  permits  itself  to  be  stuffed 
into  a  tiny  wall  space  near  the  engine. 

We  had  two  single  kapok  mattresses, 
and  by  cutting  an  old  double  mattress 
in  two,  our  beds  were  padded.  Canvas 
stretched  across  wooden  frames  made 
the  doubtful  springs. 

The  interior  had  to  be  scrubbed  and 
scoured  before  we  could  paint.  Even 
after  two  coats  of  fast-drying  enamel 
were  on,  it  looked  a  trifle  dingy!  For 
curtains  we  used  cut-down  pieces  of  col- 
ored bordered  monkscloth  from  our 
mountain  camp  windows. 

The  stove  and  sink  shone  after  a  thor- 
ough cleansing.  New  shelves  and  hooks 
soon  made  a  real  galley  out  of  this  for- 
ward compartment.  The  dishes  and 
utensils  also  came  from  the  old  summer 
place. 

All  this,  while  the  outside  appeared 
as  miserable  as  ever.  Other  boat  owners 
looked  pityingly  upon  our  efforts.  How- 
ever, we  were  finally  through  inside, 
and  like  a  butterfly  emerging  from  a 
dusty  cocoon,  our  little  cruiser  began 
to  brighten  outside. 

After  the  aft  deck  had  been  roofed 
and  new  windows  placed  along  the 
sides,  we  tackled  the  problem  of  the 
tar-covered  deck.  Aluminum  paint  was 
applied,  but  the  effect  was  too  dazzling. 
When  the  next  pay  check  was  cashed 
we  bought  green  and  white  paint  for 
the  deck  and  hull. 


And  Now  Our 
Boat  Is  Finished 

A  smartly  angled  mast  replaced  the 
clumsy  pole,  and  other  minor  touches 
transformed  a  tub  into  a  fairly  presen- 
table cruiser,  ready  to  sleep  four  com- 
fortably. The  previously  built  dinghy 
was  painted  to  match  and  fastened  to 
the  rear  cleat.  A  black  and  gold  sign 
swung  smartly  over  the  cabin,  proclaim- 
ing our  vessel  to  be  the  Betty-Jo.  We 
had  charts,  plenty  of  ropes  and  all  other 
equipment  for  extended  journeys,  many 
of  which  we  have  since  taken,  living  on 
the  boat  for  weeks  at  a  time  as  we  cruise 
among  the  lovely  wooded  islands  of 
Puget  Sound. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  size  of  our 
new  home  on  the  deep  might  be  useful 


in  visualizing  the  renovized  craft.  It  is 
33^  feet  long,  iy2  feet  wide.  In  the 
bow  is  a  24-gallon  water  tank ;  then  the 
galley,  trig  and  trim ;  then  the  cabin  for 
dining  and  sleeping.  The  pride  of  the 
Skipper's  heart  is  the  engine — a  three- 
cylinder,  heavy-duty  FrisbL'.  It  takes  up 
almost  as  much  space  as  the  galley.  A 
few  stairs  lead  to  the  upper  open-air 
deck  with  the  roomy  chart  table,  steer- 
ing wheel,  and  padded  seats.  Under 
these  seats  are  the  two  30-gallon  gaso- 
line tanks.  Beneath  the  center  of  the 
deck  is  storage  space  for  our  cooler, 
drinking-water  jugs,  rubber  boots,  pails, 
and  washtub,  which  for  warm  baths 
fits  snugly  into  the  galley.  Opening 
from  the  galley  is  a  scuttle  (sliding-roof 
door,  to  the  uninitiated),  which  gives 
easy  access  to  the  forward  topdeck  with 
its  many  coils  of  rope,  the  riding  lights, 
and  the  40-pound  anchor.  It  seems 
amazing  how  much  comfort  can  be 
packed  in  such  limited  space. 


Take  the  Coast  Route 
Through  Oregon 

The  famous  Oregon  Coast  Highway 
(No.  101)  merges  at  Crescent  City 
with  the  Redwood  Highway,  and  at  the 
Columbia  River  mouth  with  the  Olym- 
pic Peninsula  Highway.  This  route 
offers  a  variety  of  scenic  interest  over 
an  excellently  finished  highway  along 
a  rugged  and  rocky  coastline;  through 
heavily  wooded  areas,  alternately.  Be- 
tween Marshfield  and  Newport  five  fer- 
ries are  to  be  encountered,  all  free  of 
charge  for  the  transporting  of  passen- 
gers and  motor  cars.  You  will  pass  trout 
lakes,  lake  resorts,  the  Sea  Lion  Caves, 
well  worth  a  stopover  (25  cents  ad- 
mission) ;  you  will  pass  bays  and  inlets, 
rugged  bluffs  and  sandy  beaches;  then 
you  will  turn  inland  through  verdant 
valleys  and  to  the  famous  cheese  coun- 
try of  Tillamook.  There  are  ten  cheese 
factories  on  the  Oregon  Coast  High- 
way, all  open  to  the  public  for  insjvi 
tion.  You  leave  the  Oregon  Coast  High- 
way at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  ferrying  across  to  Washington 
and  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  Write  us 
for  the  folder  on  the  Oregon  Coast 
Highway  and  the  ferry  schedule,  ni 

closing  the  large  Stamped  envelope. 
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GENERAL   PETROLEUM 


A  Socony -Vacuum  Company 


AUGUST     I935 
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Safer  than  cash 

-backed  by  the 
resources  of 
America's  44 
largest  bank 


BANKolAMERICA 

NATIONAL  TBUST  C-  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION 

(California) 

TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 
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Original  Indian 
C4rt  Objects 

□  INDIAN  DRUM  $1.00.  Size:  six  inches  hinh;  diameter, 
five  inches.  Very  colorful,  colors  mostly  red,  blue,  yellow, 
white.  Amazing  tone  for  drum  of  its  size.  Made  from  cotton- 
wood  log.  Stretched  with  cowhide,  dyed  black.  Rawhide  lacing. 
Crude,  hand-made,  Cochiti  pueblo  drum.  Charming  decora- 
tion, spot  of  color  in  room. 

nPINON  BOWL    50  cents.  Size:  three  by  four  inches. 
Tesuque  Indian  pottery.  Highly  colored.  Bowl  filled  with 
pifion  nuts,  clean,  wrapped  in  cellophane.  Pifion  nuts  excellent 
eating.  iShelled — fine  for  cooking  in  fudge,  and  various  candies. 
Pinon  nuts  may  be  bought  by  the  pound — 40  cents  pound. 
Pottery  piece  makes  fine  powder  bowl,  or  ash  try. 
I — |  THUNDERBIRD  ASH  TRAY    35  cents.  Black  Santa 
I — I  Clara  pottery.  Thunderbird  is  rain  God  design.  Makes  a 
deep  ash  tray,  easy  to  keep  clean.  Fits  in  with  anything. 
All  postage  prepaid  on  articles  one  dollar  or  over. 
Goods  shipped  C.O.D.  unless  prepaid. 

WEBB  YOUNG,  Trader 

114  Don  Gaspar      Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  articles  checked  above. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Exposition    Flashes 


Attendance  exceeds  expectations  .  .  . 
hotel  reservations  should  be  made  well 
in  advance  to  hotel  direct  or  to  Hous- 
ing Bureau,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Diego,  which  lists  accommodations 
in  hotels,  apartments,  and  private  homes 
.  .  .  S.S.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  formerly 
in  the  service  to  Hawaii,  placed  in  first 
class  condition  and  anchored  at  Pier  1 
as  a  floating  hotel  during  period  of  fair 
.  .  .  the  illuvision  show  in  Tower  of  the 
Sun  Building  well  worth  seeing;  a  jour- 
ney via  illuvision  through  nine  national 
parks  of  the  West  .  .  .  model  of  the 
$77,000,000  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  on  display  in  the  State  Build- 
ing .  .  .  garden  lovers,  jot  these  down 
to  see:  Famous  cliff-side  garden  of  El 
Casa  del  Rey  Moro  at  Ronda  in  Spain 
reproduced  near  House  of  Hospitality ; 
patio  of  this  building  reproduces  con- 
vent courtyard  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico; 
Alcazar  Garden,  famous  garden  of  Se- 
ville, reproduced  on  smaller  scale;  a 
terrace  of  desert  cacti  opposite  Palace 
of  Education;  pools  filled  with  rare 
plants  and  water  lilies  .  .  .  night  dis- 
plays of  colored  lights  on  this  natural 
setting  of  beautiful  trees,  palms,  gar- 
dens transform  the  grounds  into  fairy- 
land. 


VACATION    HELPS   FOR 
EVERYONE 

For  the  Campers: 

How  to  Build  a  Compact  Supply  Cup- 
board 
Camp  Menus  and  Food  Lists 
(These  two  sent  for  a  large,  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope) 

If  You're  Going  to  Hike: 

How  to  Make  a  Pack  Board  (with  dia- 
gram) 

The  Camper's  Tarpaulin  (how  to  set  it 
up,  etc.) 

(Both  sent  for  five  cents  and  a  large, 
stamped  envelope) 

Going  Fishin'? 

Preparation  of  Salmon  Eggs  for  Fish 
Bait  (contributed  by  Mrs.  Rita  Kerr, 
Florence,  Oregon) 

List  of  equipment,  utensils,  food,  etc., 
for  the  pack  trip 

(Both  for  one  large,  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope) 

Going  to  One  of  the  Parks? 

Send  a  large,  stamped  envelope  for 
"Map'  of  Western  National  Parks," 
condensed  information  regarding  fees, 
roads,  accommodations,  etc. 

For  the  Heavy  Eaters: 

Eating    Up    and    Down   the   Coast,    our 

new  booklet  which  tells'where  to  eat  in 
the  larger  western  cities  and  along  the 
main  highways.  Sent  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps. 

Address  Your  Requests  to 

SUNSET-WILL-HELP-YOU   Department 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 
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are  a 

danger  i 
sign 
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The  slightest  objection- 
able odor  about  a  toilet  is  a  sure  sign  of 
insanitation.  Germs  are  breeding  there  and 
the  toilet  is  a  menace  to  health.  A  clean 
toilet  is  safe  and  sanitary.  Purifying  the 
toilet  bowl  is  no  longer  an  unpleasant  task. 

Just  shake  a  little  Sani-Flush  in  the  bowl 
(follow  directions  on  the  can).  Flush  the 
toilet  and  your  job  is  done.  No  scrubbing 
or  scouring.  No  work  at  all!  Yet  the  porce- 
lain gleams  like  new.  Germs  are  swept 
away.  Odors  go. 

Sani-Flush  does  something  that  no  other 
method  can  do.  It  purifies  the  hidden  trap, 
beneath  the  bowl.  Sani-Flush  is  also  effec- 
tive for  cleaning  automobile  radiators 
(directions  on  can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug, 
and  hardware  stores — 25  and  10  cent  sizes. 
The  Hygienic  Products  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Sam-Flush 


CLEANS 


TOILET    BOWLS    WITHOUT    SCOURING 
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Only    l»Y 

RAIL 

The  MEXICO  that  will  thri 
you  most  is  far  from  tourist 
throngs  and  auto  roads:  Urua-     T 
pan,    Lake    Patzcuaro,    Jalapa, 
Alvarado,  Oaxaca,  Mitla,  Monte 
Alban  Guanajuato.  On  your  next 
Mexico  trip  get  off  beaten  paths  in 
comfort ...  BY  RAIL. 
SeeyourTravelAgentfor  reservations. 

Write  for  FREE  information  booklet. 
National  Railways  of 

MEXICO 


201    X.  Wt-ll» 
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Any  Size  Roll  Film  Developed  and 
8  Guaranteed  Fadeless  Print*  . . . 

CAIN'S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

lilt  S.  Vermont  A«a.,LoiAn(«l<i,Cilll.         SENDCOIr* 


25c 


OFF  TO  SOUTH  SEHS! 

And  Around  South  America  —  Six 
months  of  joy  I  Private  Yacht  leaves 
soon  with  group  of  tropical  eiplorers, 
naturalists,  health  and  racraatlon  seek- 
•rs.  Accommodation  opan  for  six  con- 
genial persons  financially  able  to  join 
this  adventure.  Details  In  first  letter. 
Further  Information  —  Dr.  B.  Jensen, 
3281     Lakeihore,     Oakland,     California. 
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Out  -t/otel  and  JQelott 
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OOUTH  SFAS  and 
Riviera   in  one.    )uit  think! 

And  almost  ,it  ynur  door. 
Isn't  that  a  discovery  worth 
chronicling? 

Hundreds  of  Americans 
arc  6nding  Af.APUIXO. 
MAZATLAN.  MANZA 
NII.I.O  CUYUTI.AN.  And 
are  they  writing  home  about 
them  ' 

Sec  your  travel  agent  for 
reservations 

Or  a  postal  (2c.  same  as 
foi  II.  S.)  will  bring  full 
details. 


OFICINA  de 
TURISMO 

Sria.  de  Gobernacion 

F.  Mata  y  5  dc  Mayo 
Mexico  City,    Mexico 
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the  finest  in  the  Northwest.  We're  proud  of 
our  good  food,  comfortable  beds  and 
friendly  service — and  the  rates  are  moderate. 
Theatres,  business  and  shopping  districts 
are  nearby — convenient  for  tourist  or  com- 
mercial  traveller.   1000  rooms — all  with  bath. 

FRANK    HULL.     MANAGER 


■.RELIEVES  STOMACH 
DISTRESS  WHEN 
TRAVELING^  » 
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LARGEST 
HOTEL 


OUTSIDE  ROOMS    3000  BATHS    300  UP 


■k  -k  -k  Tuck  this  hotel  directory  into  your 
pocket  when  you  go  Pacific  Coasting! 
You  will  want  also  to  carry  along  "Eating 
Up  and  Down  the  Coast."  a  little  pam- 
phlet that  lists  some  oi  the  specially  good 
eating  places  oi  Sunset  Land.  Naturally 
the  circular  does  not  list  all  oi  the  good 
eating  places  here  in  the  West,  but  it  is 
well  worth  the  10  cents  which  you  must 
send  beiore  the  pamphlet  can  be  sent 
to  you.  Address  your  orders  to  SUNSET 
Travel  Department,  576  Sacramento 
Street.  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

ARROWHEAD  SPRINGS  ■^^^MM^^HMI 
Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel.  All  Sports.  Reasonable 
Rates.  New  health  rewards  your  visit  in  this  restful, 
charming,   modern  spa. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hotel  Mayfair,  Seventh  &  Witmer  Sts.  400  rooms- 
downtown  location.  400  rooms,  400  baths.  $2.50 
single,   $3.50  double,  $4.00  twin   beds.  Free  garage. 


SANTA  MARIA 


Santa  Maria  Inn,  Santa  Maria,  California.  A  delight- 
ful stop  on  the  Coast  Highway,  midway  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  It  is  alwavs  blossom 
time  at  the  Santa   Maria    Inn. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

BROOKDALE  ■^^^■^^■■■^^■■■■M 

Brookdale  Lodge,  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Tree  coun- 
try. World  Famous  Dining  Room  with  mountain  brook 
running  through  it;  on  No.  9  Highway,  half  way 
between  Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Basin.  Dr.  F.  K.  Camp, 
Manager,   Brookdale,  California. 


LAKE  COUNTY  ■■■i^^^^^Maaai^^B 
Jordan  Park  Resort.  Attractive,  clean  log  cabins  for 
housekeeping.  Camps.  Room  and  board",  $17.00  per 
week.  Swimming,  Dancing,  Hiking,  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Genial  atmosphere  insures  a  real  vacation.  Write  for 
further  information. 


LAKE  TAHOE 


Fallen  Leaf  Lodge  on  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  five  miles 
from  Lake  Tahoe.  American  plan  and  housekeeping 
accommodations.  For  information  address  Fallen 
Leaf  Lodge,   Fallen   Leaf  P.  O.,  California. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BBBaBBaaaaaBBaBBBi 


Hotel  Whitcomb — Overlooking  the  magnificent  Civic 
Center.    Rooms   with    bath  from    $2.00.    Dining    Room 
and    Coffee   Tavern.  Garage   under  same  roof. 
Woods-Drury  Co.,   Operators 

EVERGREEN  PLAYGROUND 

PORTLAND  BBBMBBBBBBBIBHaBBBBBaBBBB 

The  Heathman  Hotels  are  conveniently  located  in 
the  center  of  the  Theater  and  Shopping  Districts — 
Portland's  newest  hotels.  500  comfortable  and  home- 
like rooms  at  moderate   rates. 


DUDE  RANCHES 


WONDER  VALLEY 


Ranch  Vacation — Cattle  &  horse  ranch. 

Ride,  swim,   canoe,  fish,   hunt.   Enioy  a 

healthful  vacation.  Write  for  information 

to   PIERSON    DUDE    RANCH. 

Del  Piedra,  California. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


NAPA  VALLEY 


Lokoya  Boys'  Camp.  Give  your  son  a  camp  vacation 
this  year.  We  are  located  two  hours  from  the  Bay 
Region  and  San  Francisco.  Write  Paul  Flegel,  917 
Carmel  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  rates  and  lit- 
erature. 
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TAKE  THE 
OPEN  ROAD 


TO 
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This  year  head  North — cross  the  border  to  a  friendly 
"foreign"  land— and  leavedull  care  behind.  Spend  your 
vacation  in  the  cool  freshness  of  Canada's  famed  Ever- 
green Playground.  Let  the  family  enjoy  the  thrill  of  dif- 
ferent customs  under  anorher  flag.  And  for  a  touch  of 
old-world  charm,  choose  a  Canadian  Pacific  hotel.  This 
year,  rates  are  low ! 

EMPRESS     HOTEL   •  Victoria 

$4.00  upward 
A  charming  old  English  hotel  on  the  inner  harbor — the 
gateway  to  glorious  Vancouver  Island.  Yachting,  sea  and 
stream  fishing, swimming,  year  'round  golf.  Open  all  year. 

HOTEL    VANCOUVER  •  Vancouver 

$4.00  upward 
Largest  hotel  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast— overlooking 
the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Golf,  fishing,  smooth  bathing 
beaches,  delightful  steamer  excursi^.s.  Open  all  year. 

Auto  ferry  service  between  Seattle^  ictoria,  and  Van- 
couver; between  Vancouver  and  Nanaimot  autos  shipped 
by  rail  over  Selkirk  Mountains  between  Revelstoke  and 
Golden.  To  lengthen  your  holiday  at  these  resorts  you 
can  save  time  traveling  by  rail. 

For  literature  and  information  ask  any  travel  bureau,  auto- 
mobile club  or  see  Fred  L.  Nason,  Canadian  Pacific, 
1)2  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  or  W.  McIlroy, 
Canadian  Pacific,  621 S.  Grand,  Los  Angeles 

X.    HOTELS      jf 
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OVERLOOKING  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Mark  Hopkins 
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COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS  AND 
HOSPITABLE 

SERVICE 

GARAGE  IN  BUILDING 

FOUR-  MINUTES 
FROM  THE  SHOPS 
AND  THEATRES 


GEORGE  D.SMITH  GENERAL  MANA6ER 


AUGUST      1935 
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'OVltj  NO  MORE 

WHITE  KING'S  active 

Longer  Lttstliu;  bucfo 

insure  a  perfect  wash  always! 

WOULDN'T  you  welcome  an  easier,  quicker  way 
to  do  the  family  washing?  Especially  if  it  meant 
cleaner  clothes  and  whiter  linens?  Then  do  what  thou- 
sands of  women  everywhere  are  doing.  Use  WHITE 
KING -the  Original  Granulated  Soap.  Discover  what  a 
difference  Longer  Lasting  Suds  make  in  time,  labor  and 
money  saved.  WHITE  KING's  active  suds  never  give  up 
until  all  the  dirt  is  OUT.  Let  this  pure  nut  and  vegetable 
oil  soap  put  an  end  to  your 
worries  next  wash  day. . . and 
every  wash  day. 


Chrysanthemum 

(Continued 


out  parenthetically,  relighting  his  pipe 
and  getting  down  to  business  after  we 
had  found  a  couple  of  overturned  boxes. 

"These  cuttings  here,"  he  waved  his- 
hand,  "have  taken  seven  weeks  to  root. 
Yes,   I   know,    in   a  greenhouse.    But 
you've  got  a  light,   airy  basement, 
haven't  you? 

"Now  that  they're  rooted,  I'll  box 
'em  up  in  a  bit  of  good  loam  with  a 
bit  of  bonemeal.  And  just  as  soon  as 
they're  established  I'll  take  the  flats  out 
to  the  cold  frames.  That'll  be- — let's  see 
— end  of  March  month. 

"About  the  end  of  April  month"  (I 
heard  the  echo  of  rural  England  in  that 
phrase),  "I'll  take  them  from  the  flats 
and  pot  them  in  four-inch  pots,  using 
the  same  quality  of  soil  and  a  little 
well-rotted  and  sieved  manure.  But  I 
still  keep  them  in  the  cold  frame.  I  try 
to  keep  the  temperature  down  all  the 
way  along  for  my  mums — but  I  have  a 
mat  to  throw  over  the  cold  frames  in 
case  of  frost. 

"While  they  are  still  in  the  four-inch 
pots  I  go  through  my  plants  and  pinch 
back  those  that  have  not  made  their 
natural  break  bud.  And  if  they  have 
made  it,  why,  then  I  pinch  the  bud  out. 
That's  in  order  to  get  three  or  four  side 
growths  to  work  on  for  strong  flower- 
ing plants,  ye  understand.  This  is  for 
the  large  chrysanthemums.  With  spray 
varieties  and  buttons  it's  a  bit  different. 

"Now  then,  along  about  June  month, 
when  nice  stocky  plants  have  formed 
with  anything  from  three  to  five  shoots, 
each  shoot  of  which  will  give  rise  to 
flowers,  I  give  my  plants  a  shift  to  six- 
inch  pots.  The  compost  I  use  for  this 
potting  is  three  parts  of  good  fibrous 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  mold,  one  of  well- 
rotted  and  sieved  manure,  and  a  little 
mortar  rubble.  Or  if  you  can't  get  mor- 
tar rubble,  use  sand.  To  this  mixture 
add  a  little  bonemeal  and  a  tiny  shaking 
of  soot.  And  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
getting  into  his  well-known  stride,  "get 
your  compost  ready  a  week  before  you 
want  to  use  it  and  stir  it  about  a  few 
times. 

"The  plants  are  now  ready  to  go  into 
summer  quarters  in  their  six-inch  pots. 
Summer  quarters  means  outside  and  out 
of  the  wind  as  much  as  possible 

"When  they  are  in  summer  quarters 
I  spray  them  or  have  them  sprayed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  water.  This 


In    The    Garden 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  affectively 
combined  with  cosmos,  nicotiana, 
calceolaria,    zinnias,    and    Kafir    lilies. 
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helps  to  keep  down  pests  and  aphides. 
And  once  in  two  weeks  during  the 
really  hot  weather,  I  spray  them  with 
a  mixture  of  one  teaspoonful  of  nico- 
tine and  rive  ounces  of  clenzel  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water. 

"In  July  month  the  plants  are  ready 
for  their  final  potting  into  eight-inch 
pots,  staked  and  tied. 

"I  bud  for  large  blooms  at  the  end 
of  August  month,  using  a  first  crown 
if  possible.  But  should  any  plants  show 
a  bud  before  that  time,  I  pinch  it  back 
and  wait  for  the  second  crown. 

"But  it's  feeding  that  is  the  tricky 
business  with  chrysanthemums.  I  don't 
start  feeding  till  the  end  of  July.  Then 
I  always  have  a  barrel  of  liquid  ferti- 
lizer and  one  of  soot  water.  I  feed  the 
lants  one  week  with  the  diluted  liquid 
ertilizer.  Then  next  week  I  use  just 
water  to  drain  the  compost.  The  third 
week  I  use  soot  water.  Then  again  clear 
water.  But  naturally  I  don't  water  any 
plants  any  time  unless  they  show  they 
need  it  .You  have  to  go  through  them 
daily  to  see. 

"Twice  during  the  season  I  give  the 
plants  a  top  dressing  of  dry  blood 
mixed  half-and-half  with  sifted  soil. 
The  first  dressing  comes  about  the  end 
of  August  month.  And  I  see  that  my 
plants  are  watered  both  before  and  after 
this  top  dressing. 

"After  I've  budded  the  plants,  just 
before  they  are  ready  to  go  into  winter 
quarters,  along  about  October  month, 
I  give  them  what  I  call  a  special  feed. 
I  take  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
a  gallon  of  water  and  of  this  I  use  one 
wine  glass  (quarter  cupful)  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  mixture  helps  give 
color  to  the  buds.  Besides,  the  plants 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  nourish- 
ment out  of  the  soil  and  need  help  and 
stimulation. 

"But  don't  you  ever,"  he  warned  me, 
"use  this  mixture  to  water  after  once 
they  are  inside !  Causes  mildew  quicker 
than  anything. 

"And  now  I've  done  everything  I 
can  for  'em.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to  wait 
for  results. 

"Trouble?"  in  answer  to  an  obser- 
vation. "Of  course  they're  a  trouble. 
But  like  children,  they're  worth  it." 

And  remembering  the  glory  of  last 
October  and  November,  I  agreed. 


As   Cut    Flowers 

Chrysanthemums  are  at  their  best  ar- 
ranged in  pottery  bowls.  Autumn 
leaves   help    to  bring    out   the    tones. 


WELL,  IT'S  A  GOOD 
I  FEEL  TERRIBLE..  ^THING  IT  WASNT 
I'M  HALF  DEAD  FROM  \BIF  OR  YOU'D  BE 
SOME  OLD  FLY-SPRAY .1  COMPLETELY  DEAD! 
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...THE 
SCENTED  DEATH 
FOR  FLIES 


gnats,  silverfish,  and  many  other 
pests. 

PINTS,  50c ...  QUARTS,  85c 

SPECIAL  BIF  SPRAYER  35c 

— at  many  leading  stores  and 
all  Union  service  stations. 

UNION     OIL     COMPANY 


TESTS  prove  Bif  to  have  30% 
more  KILLING  POWER  than 
the  government  specifications  for 
commercial  fly  sprays. 

No  need  now  to  use  an  unpleas- 
ant fly  spray.  Bif  has  a  faint  floral 
scent.  Use  it  any  time  without  annoy- 
ance, and  kill  more  flies,  quicker. 

Bif  is  harmless  even  to  the  small- 
est baby.  It  produces  a  fine  atom- 
ized mist  that  will  not  stain  or 
spot  walls,  drapes,  clothing  or  fur- 
nishings. 

Get  Bif  today  to  effectively  con- 
trol flies,  moths,  mosquitoes,  ants, 


THE    SAFE,   SURE,   SCENTED    SPRAY 
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U1HHTH 
DIFFEREHCE 
JUST  ID 
DEGREES  IRHKES 


•  Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  FIR-TEX  in- 
sulated home  .  .  .  you'll  be  amazed 
how  only  a  few  degrees  adds  to  your 
comfort. 

•  The  light  tan  neutral  color  of  FIR- 
TEX  and  the  many  methods  of  deco- 
ration permit  you  to  transform  dull 
dreary  walls  into  rooms  of  modern 
beauty. 

•  Prepare  now.  too,  for  winter  .  .  . 
Insulate  your  home  throughout  with 
FIR-TEX  and  enjoy  a  saving  of  at 
least  1/3  on  your  fuel  bill.  FIR-TEX 
PAYS  for  itself. 


FREE! 

#  Send  for  this  beau- 
tifully illustrated  16- 
page  book,  "Practical 
Home  Remodeling."  It 
explains  the  many  uses 
of  Fir-Tex,  how  it  may 
be  applied  and  deco- 
rated. 


FIR-TEX  INSULATING  BOARD  CO. 
DANT  &  RUSSELL,  Inc.,  General  Distrs., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen — Kindly  send  me  your  FREE  il- 
lustrated book — 

"Practical  Home  Remodeling 


Name.. 


Address 

City State.. 
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YOUR   HOME   BUILDING 


What  style  of  furniture  do  you  recommend  for 
a  simple  cottage  home?  I  feel  that  I  would  like 
something  up  to  date,  and  yet  the  severely  modern 
does  not  please  me;  it  seems  cold  and  unfriendly. 
I'm  afraid  it  will  not  stay  in  style  and  I  can' t  af- 
ford to  change  my  furniture  with  the  whims  of 
fashion. — Miss  O.  L.  A.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Your  problem  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  It  is  often  quite  difficult  to  decide 
on  a  style  of  furniture  that  will  be  more 
or  less  permanently  good.  My  choice 
would  be  maple,  as  it  enjoys  a  popular- 
ity far  in  excess  of  any  other  style  and 
may  be  used  with  painted  walls,  wall- 
paper and  a  great  variety  of  fabrics.  In 
the  event  that  you  do  not  care  for 
maple,  the  next  choice  would  be  simple 
pieces  of  mahogany  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury English  styles. 

When  I  purchased  my  present  home  1  knew  lit- 
tle about  insulation  so  did  not  make  inquiries  re- 
garding this  matter.  Last  summer  we  found  the 
house  heated  up  very  quickly  and  the  walls  retained 
the  heat  long  after  the  sun  went  down.  Please  let 
me  know  how  to  remedy  this.— Mrs.  A.  C,  Bishop, 
California. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  heat  en- 
tering a  house  in  the  summer  comes 
through  the  roof.  Use  insulation  ma- 
terial between  the  roof  and  the  ceilings 
and  there  will  be  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment. Awnings  on  the  south  and  west 
windows  will  also  help. 
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LOANS 

to  Modernity  or  Equip 

YOUR    HOME    OR 
BUSINESS  PROPERTY 


(Under  the  terms  of  the 
National  Housing  Act) 

If  your  property  lies  in 
or  near  a  community  we 
serve,  talk  over  your 
problem  with  the  mana- 
ger of  our  local  office.  He 
will  be  glad  to  furnish 
full  information  about 
these  loans. 

AMERICAN  TRUST 
COMPANY 

Since  1854 


Commercial  Banking   :  Savings  :  Trust 
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by  Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 

Sunset's  Interior  Decorating 
Consultant  Discusses  What's 
New  in  Building  and  Fur- 
nishing the  Western  Home 


Shall  I  have  the  casement  windows  of  my  new 
home  open  in  or  out?  1  see  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages both  ways.  Is  there  any  preference,  and 
which  is  more  costly? — B.  C.  Y.,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California. 

The  least  expensive  window  is  the 
one  that  opens  into  the  room.  Simple 
hook-on  screens  may  be  used  with  this. 
The  inconveniences  are  that  the  open 
windows  take  up  space  in  the  room,  get 
in  the  way  of  the  furniture,  and  are 
very  hard  to  drape  correctly.  When 
windows  open  to  the  outside,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  roller  screens ;  these  are 
somewhat  more  expensive,  but  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
kind. 


We  were  greatly  troubled  with  termites  in  our 
last  house,  so  think  of  having  concrete  floors  down- 
stairs in  our  new  home.  Would  such  floors  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  these  pests? — H.  /.  W„  San 
Diego,   California. 

Concrete  floors  might  be  a  solution 
to  your  problem,  but  for  the  average 
home  they  are  not  desirable.  If  concrete 
floors  are  right  on  the  ground  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  that  will  prevent 
dampness  coming  through.  When  a 
house  is  well  built,  properly  ventilated 
underneath  and  with  no  wood  touching 
the  ground,  there  should  be  no  trouble 
with  termites.  It  is  wise  to  have  the 
house  inspected  every  year  by  a  reliable 
company. 
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WALL  TILE  IN  HANDY  SHEETS 

TfosBeitWallTOc 
forKilchcns,Bathrooms 
and  Shower  Stalls 


Permanent,  Porcelain-like,  Waterproof  Til  ■ 
in  wide  assortment  of  attractive  colors.  Will 
not   warp,    peel    or    crack.    Easily    kept    clean 

with  damp  cloth.  Quicklj  Ini tailed  with  car- 
penter's tools.  Saves  about  half  cost  of  ordi- 
nary tile.  For  new  or  old  construction.  Write 

us    fill    COlOl     I  li.ul      in, I    nun.      ol     Hcsllli     IV.ili  I 

near  you.  ManuLutiiicd  by 


TkBESTILEiW/fl.Co. 
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Plcaie    tell  me  whelhtr  it   would   be  correct   to 
leave    nut    the    until    lighting    fixtures    in    my    new 
home.   The  archited  says  the  newer  homes  do  not 
them.    1.    however,   feel   that   they  are  neces- 
sary.— G.    H.   R.,   Merced,    California. 

It  is  true  that  certain  architects  feel 
that  wall  brackets  are  superfluous  and 
that  all  lighting  should  be  from  floor 
and  table  lamps  that  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  from  a  master  switch  at  the 
door.  Other  architects  and  decorators 
feel  that  wall  lights  are  necessary  both 
for  utility  and  decoration.  It  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  style  of  the  house  and 
its  furnishings.  The  modern  electric 
house  should  have  indirect  lighting  in 
all  rooms,  supplemented  by  decorative 
floor  and  table  lamps. 

/  wish  to  buy  an  electric  refrigerator  and  other 
equipment  for  a  house  I  am  renting,  but  am  told 
that  I  cannot  gel  a  National  Housing  Act  loan 
under  Title  I  because  I  do  not  own  my  home.  The 
printed  booklet  explaining  the  loan  seems  quite  ex- 
plicil,  yet  my  friends  tell  me  there  is  a  new  rul- 
ing.— Mrs.  F.  G.  W.,  Spokane,    Washington. 

Any  person  of  good  financial  stand- 
ing may  now  purchase  certain  household 
equipment  under  Title  I.  This  new  rul- 
ing has  been  made  since  the  small  book- 
let you  have  was  printed.  Your  bank 
or  local  department  store  will  give  you 
full  and  reliable  information  regarding 
this. 


As  I  intend  to  use  broadloom  carpet  throughout 
my  new  house,  I  have  asked  the  architect  to  spe- 
cify pine  floors.  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  so 
doing?  Aly  reason,  naturally,  is  to  save  money. — 
Airs.  F.  P.,   Santa  Rosa,    California. 

For  the  small  extra  cost  it  would  be 
better  to  have  hardwood  floors  in  the 
principal  rooms.  It  is  true  that  while 
you  live  there  the  floors  will  be  covered 
with  the  carpet,  but  someone  else  may 
not  care  for  the  carpeted  floors,  and  the 
pine  floors  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
sale  of  the  property. 


BUILD  YOUR  FIREPLACE  AROUND  A 

SUPERIOR  HEAT   CIRCULATOR 

OR  MODERNIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  ONE 

Enjoy  the  glow  and 
comfort  of  an  open  fire- 
place with  furnace  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  circulates  warm  air 
to  far  corners  and  ad- 
joining rooms  .  .  .  main- 
taining an  even  tem- 
perature. 

Heating  efficiency  ap- 
proximately 70%  as 
against  15%  delivery  of 
the    ordinary    fireplace. 

Burns  Coal,  Wood  or 
Gas. 

SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 

GUARANTEED 

State    if    building    new    fireplace    or    remodeling 
present   one. 

Manufacturers 

SUPERIOR  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
1046  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST.      LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


A  builder  who  has  given  me  a  price  for  a  home 
I  intend  to  build  says  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an 
insured  loan  under  the  N.  H.  A.  He  says  my  house 
mil  cost  me  more  if  I  finance  it  that  way  and  it 
will  probably  delay  the  matter  for  many  weeks. 
What  has  been  your  experience  in  this  matter? — 
F.  V.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  an  F.  H. 
A.  insured  loan  for  building  your  home. 
Naturally  certain  requirements  must  be 
met,  such  as  favorable  lot  location  and 
financial  responsibility,  but  such  de- 
mands are  only  reasonable.  Your  house 
will  not  cost  you  any  more.  The  builder 
you  spoke  to  probably  erects  houses 
that  do  not  come  up  to  the  required 
quality  of  the  N.  H.  A.  specifications. 
As  for  the  time  required,  our  depart- 
ment knows  of  several  cases  where  the 
housing  loan  was  passed  in  about  two 
weeks. 

My  living  room  walls  are  finished  in  a  rough 
plaster.  1  would  now  like  to  use  one  of  the  smart 
new  wallpapers.  What  do  you  advise? — Mrs.  H. 
F.  P.,   Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

Rough  plaster  walls  must  be  made 
perfectly  smooth  before  paper  can  be 
hung.  A  plasterer  must  apply  a  thin 
plaster  coat  over  the  present  finish.  This 
must  then  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  papering. 
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FULL€R 
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In  every  neighborhood 
you'll  find  a  Fuller  Paint 
Dealer  .  .  .  with  a  Fuller 
Paint  for  every  purpose. 
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COLOR    IN    THE 


This  Is  Your 
Garden  Book 

EVERY  garden  raises  a 
lot  of  questions,  and 
here  is  the  book  that  will 
answer  them.  Stop  won- 
dering HOW  TO  KILL 
WEEDS,  HOW  TO  HY- 
BRIDIZE, HOW  TO 
PRUNE,  HOW  TO  DIVIDE 
PLANTS.  Answers  to 
these  and  hundreds  of 
other  garden  "wonders" 
are  found  within  the  350 
pages  of  this  $3.50  book. 
Practical  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

$3.50 

USETHIS  COUPON 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE       -       Book  Dept. 
576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Here  is  my  check  for  $3.50.  Please  send 
me  postpaid  "THE  GARDENER'S  HOW 
BOOK." 

Name 

Address _ 

P.O. 

State 
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GARDEN  is  something  like  a 
painter's  canvas  upon  which  certain 
colors  have  to  be  placed  to  produce  a 
certain  pleasing  effect.  That  is  precisely 
the  case  in  the  flower  garden :  the  vari- 
ous colored  plants  being  ready  for  the 
gardener  to  place  his  colors  so  that  each 
will  produce  its  blossoms  without  in- 
terfering or  diminishing  the  luster  of 
another.  The  shades  of  reds,  blues,  and 
purples,  the  crimsons,  scarlets,  and 
pinks,  the  oranges,  yellows,  and  buffs, 
with  their  innumerable  intermediate 
shades,  must  be  so  arranged  in  the  bor- 
ders that  they  make  up  an  effective 
color  display,  not  for  one  day,  one 
week,  or  even  one  month,  but  chang- 
ing from  day  to  day  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall. 

The  picture  produced  in  the  garden 
depends  entirely  upon  the  artistry  of 


Plant  in  Shade 

J_  RY  these  in  shade  but  not 
under  eucalyptus  trees:  Japa- 
nese anemones ;  violas ;  bleed- 
inghearts ;  columbines ;  ferns ; 
foxgloves  (will  grow  under 
pines)  ;forget-me-nots;globe- 
flowers;  lilies-of-the-valley; 
pansies;  moss  pinks;  trilli- 
ums;  cinerarias  (not  hardy 
in  all  parts  of  West); 
canterbury  bells. 


the  gardener.  With  precisely  the  same 
site,  the  same  number  and  class  of 
plants  at  his  disposal,  one  person  will 
produce  a  wonderful  picture  that  would- 
be  worthy  of  admiration,  while  the 
other's  effort  would  go  without  com- 
ment or  notice.  The  one  great  secret  in 
making  an  elective  display  in  the 
flower  garden  is  so  to  arrange  the  plants 
that  one  shade  of  color  appears  in  a 
clump,  rather  than  having  one  individ- 
ual plant  here  and  another  of  the  same 
kind  some  distance  away.  Splendid  har- 
monies of  rich  and  brilliant  colors  and 
proper  sequences  of  such  harmonies, 
should  be  the  rule.  Many  gardeners 
have  not  given  any  time  or  attention  to 
color  harmony,  or  have  not  by  nature 
the  gift  of  perceiving  it.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  very  easily  learned  by  observ- 
ing some  natural  examples  of  happily 
related  coloring,  taking  separate  fami- 
lies of  plants  whose  members  are  vari- 
ously colored,  such  as  azaleas,  wall- 
flowers, irises,  auriculas,  polyanthus, 
and  alstromerias. 

A  definite  plan  of  action  regarding 
color  should  be  decided  upon  at  the 
outset,  as  it  will  save  trouble  later  on. 
It  is  advisable  to  group  all  plants  whose 
blooms  are  approximately  the  same  in 
color,  so  that  they  will  follow  each 
other  in  season  of  blooming.  Thus  in  a 
part  of  the  garden  assigned  to  red,  Ori- 
ental poppies  might  be  planted  among 
or  next  to  tritomas,  with,  say,  scarlet 
gladiolus  between  both,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  succession  of  scarlet  flow- 
ers, the  place  occupied  by  the  gladiolus 
being  filled  previously  with  red  wall- 
flowers. 

Warm  colors  are  not  difficult  to 
place;  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  orange, 


BULBS 


FOR  EARLY  FALL  PLANTING 

CROCUS  ZONATUS— Lovely  rose-lilac  blooms  CI  flfl 

in  September.  25  for *  I  .UU 

MADONNA    LILIES    (L.    Candidum)— Urge  CI  fin 

bulbs.  5  for f  I.HU 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies 
and  other  bulbs  especially  suited  to  Pacific  Coast  Gardens. 

Low  Postpaid  Prices.    Quality  Guaranteed. 
Dept.  D         1759  FRANKLIN  BLVD.,  EUGENE,  ORE. 
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I  H  I  C  Martin'slrisesarorflcoynizoitfor  tlmir  color- 
■  ■•  1  w  ful  and  healthy  bloom.  12  fine  Irises,  prop- 
erly labeled,  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Send  for  list. 

MARTIN'S     GARDENS 
6621  Moraga  Avenue  Oakland,  California 


i  Grape  Hyacinths  ffia&E&^SJK 

l  I  "Hcnrnlj  Blue"  for  your  gjrdtn.   ft  ngndnlul  llonrr  for  tjrfr  Spnoj 
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GARDE  KIVILLE   BULB   GROWERS 


BOX     bias,    TACOMA,    WASHINGTON 


KEEP    DOGS    AND    CATS    FROM 
PLACES  THEY  ARE  NOT  WANTED 

Use  Doczoff,  guaranteed  repellant.  Rids  lawns 
and  rock  gardens  of  moles,  rabbits,  and  mice. 
Keeps  ants  out  of  the  house.  Protects  birds 
from  cats.  Inoffensive,  harmless.  Non-poison- 
ous. One  spraying  lasts  weeks.  A  season's 

supply  for 
only  65c  at 
your  dealer 
or 


Ofe 


rDOGZOFF 


69c 

postpaid 


•  •  •  •  • 

Don't  let  mosquitoes,  black  flies,  midges  and 
other  insects  spoil  your  summer.  Use  MOSQUI- 
TO/.OFF.  Pleasant  odor,  harmless — keep  a 
bottle  in  your  purse,  car,  camp.  1-ouncc  bottle, 
35c;  2-ounce,  50c.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
MOSQUITOZOFF,  order  direct  from 

B0HLANDER  PLANT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 
HENRY  CAMPF,  WESTERN  DISTRIBUTOR 

Dept.    8,    9634    E.    Hth    St.,    Oakland,    C.ilif. 


YOURS    FOR     A    STAMP 
"A    Message    fo    Garden    Lovers."    practical 
illustrated  booklet,   will  help  you   bring  new 
beauty  and  usefulness  lo  your  garden.  Sond 
three-cent  stamp  to: 
Sunset  Book  Dept.,  S76  Sacramento  St..  S.  F. 
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WESTERN    GARDEN 


yellow,  and  warm  white  are  easily  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  pass  agreeably  from 
one  to  the  other.  Purple  and  lilac  group 
well  together,  but  arc  likely  to  clash 
when  grouped  with  red  or  pink.  These 
two  colors  seem  at  their  best  when 
planted  among  Cerastiutn  tomentosum 
or  Cineraria  maritimd;  but  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  pass  from  a  group  of  warm  col- 
ors to  purple  and  lilac,  a  good  breadth 
of  pale  yellow  or  warm  white  may  be 
interposed.  Blue  requires  rather  special 
treatment,  and  is  best  approached  by 
delicate  contrasts  of  warm  whites  and 
pale  yellows  passing  through  them  to 
pinks,  such  as  the  colors  of  double 
meadowsweet  and  Oenothera  lamarki- 
ana.  but  rather  avoiding  the  direct  op- 
position of  strong  blue  and  full  yel- 
low. Blue  flowers  are  also  very  attrac- 
tive when  completely  isolated  and  seen 
alone  among  rich,  dark  foliage. 

In  a  mixed  flower  garden  they  may 
begin  with  strong  blues,  light  and  dark, 
grouped  with  white  and  pale  yellow, 
passing  on  to  pink,  then  to  rose,  crim- 
son, and  the  strongest  scarlet,  leading 
to  orange  and  bright  yellow.  A  pale 
yellow  followed  by  white  would  dis- 
tinctly connect  the  warm  colors  with 
the  lilacs  and  purples. 

Silvery-leaved  plants  are  valuable  as 
edgings  and  carpets  to  purple  flowers, 
and  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
them  as  the  warm-colored  foliage  of 
some  plants  does  to  their  strong  red 
flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cardinal 
flower  and  double  crimson  sweet  Wil- 
liam. The  bright  clear  blue  of  the  for- 
get-me-not goes  best  with  fresh  pale 
green,  and  pink  flowers  are  most  at- 
tractive when  with  pale  foliage  striped 
with  creamy  white. 


A  useful  carpeting  plant,  Acaena 
pt/lchella.  assumes  in  spring  a  rich 
bronze  between  brown  and  green  which 
is  valuable  with  wallflowers  of  the 
brown  and  orange  shades.  These  few 
examples,  out  of  many  that  will  come 
under  the  notice  of  any  careful  ob- 
server, are  enough  to  indicate  what 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  ac- 
companying foliage.  Such  foliage,  if 
well  chosen  and  well  placed,  may  have 
the  same  value  to  the  flowering  plant 
that  a  worthy  and  appropriate  setting 
has  to  a  jewel. 

In  warm  places  warm  colors  should 
predominate:  the  yellow  color  of  sun- 
light brings  them  together  and  adds  to 
their  glowing  effect.  A  shady  border 
seems  best  suited  for  the  cooler  and 
more  delicate  shades.  (See  lists  below 
and  opposite.)  — W.  Cox  Davidson. 


For  Dry  Places 

J_  HESE  will  grow  in  hot, 
dry  places:  watsonias;  ver- 
benas; sunflowers;  butterfly- 
weed  ;  babysbreath ;  hardy 
cacti;  poppies;  Michaelmas 
daisy;  phlox;  pentstemon; 
yucca;  gazania;  godetia;  rock 
speedwell;  arenaria;  mallow; 
lantana;  iris;  hemerocallis 
(daylily)  ;  gaillardia;  daisies. 


^z^KILLS  FLE 

YOUR  DOG  OR  CAT  has  the  ultimate  in  flea-riddance  and' 
flea-protection  when  dusted  with  Pulvex  Flea  Powder.  It 
not  only  kills  all  the  fleas  and  lice  (none  revive  to  reinfest) 
but  its  deadly  killing  action  continues  for  days,  killing  other 
fleas  or  lice  that  may  attack.  Consequently,  dust- 
ing twice  a  month  with  Pulvex  Flea  Powder  gives 
your  pet  constant  immunity  against  the  torments 
and  tapeworm  perils  of  fleas  and  lice. 

Harmless,  even  if  swallowed.  Non-irritating. 
Odorless.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee  to  "kill 
them  off — keep  them  off"  by  pet  shops,  depart- 
ment and  drug  stores,  50c,  or  William  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  Inc.,  1932  Clifton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


GIVEN 

WIVH  EVERY 


CAN  OF 


Pulvex 


FLEA  POWDER 


PULVEX  Combina- 
tion Worm  Capsules 
— 2  capsules  com- 
bined in  1 ;  expel 
Tape,  Round,  and 
Hook  Worms  in  a  sin- 
gle dosing 75c 

PULVEX  6-Use 
Dog  Soap 

— the  only  soap  that 
oils,  tones,  grooms, 
kills  fleas,  deodorizes, 
and  cleans.  Large 
cake 50c 


A  SUNSET  HOME  DIALOGUE 

CLIC.  "What  a   transformation!   Good 
work,   Joe." 

up. "Well,  I  do  'get  a  kick'  out  of  work- 
™"ing  in  the  garden  now.  Since  I  ap- 
plied that  Cala-Bone  last  month,  the  lawn 
grows  better  and  the  plants  and  flowers 
seem  to  be  all  'pepped  up.'  I  notice,  too, 
that  I  don't  have  to  water  so  often  to 
keep   the    lawn    looking   rich    and   green." 

Results  gratifying;  expense  trifling  —  that 
sums  up  the  story  of 

CALA-BONE 

(AMMONIATED) 

With  or   Without  Potash 
At  Your  Garden  Store 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries  Inc. 
405  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Serve  Broiled  Meats 

The  IDEAL  BARBECUE  POT 
Is  Economical  and  Convenient 

Use  1he  Barbecue  Pot  on  your  moun- 
tain or  beach  trips — a  perfect  set-up 
for  outdoor  dinners  at  home.  Deli- 
ciously  flavored  charcoal-broiled 
steaks,  chops  or  fowls  for  twelve  serv- 
ings   cost    but    8c    to     10c   for    fuel. 

The  Barbecue  Pot  is  easily  carried 
and  set  up — is  not  a  fire  hazard  and 
leaves  no  refuse.  See  HUNTINGTON 
IDEAL  BARBECUE  POTS  at  leading 
hardware  or  sporting  goods  stores  or 
write  to 

J.  M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

1442  FOOTHILL  BLVD.  LA  CANADA.  CALIF. 
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SWEET  PEA  LOVERS-ATTENTION 

I'll    mail    you   4    pkts.    extra    select 

FOR  Early   Sweet  Pea  seeds  and   1   pkt. 

Frt  inoculator  with  full  instructions  for 

OUC        growing     exhibition    blooms.    State 

colors   wanted  when   ordering. 

MILES  GARDEN  SHOP        SANTA  CRUZ.  CALIF. 


CUTS  HEDGES  10  TIMES  FASTER 

>  Works  electrically.  Cuts  toughest  growth  easily. 
Skilsaw,  Inc.,  308  Oruar 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Write  for  Fr« 


Bool  About   Hedt" 
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A T»  A IMITQIT  TI7TQ  4  plants 
nrniiCiiSEi  irvio  «i.oor<»ipaio 

EACH  ONE  DIFFERENT,  NAMED  AND  LABELED 

th  order   n*mrt  and  .ddrrttrt  of  10  dower  |.rdmrr,  .nd  ».  will 
IM  pl.nl  FREE     tVrrro  for  bulb  hit  itluitrifd  tr.  tola* 


CARDENVILLE    BULB   GROWERS 


R.    F.  D.  6,    BOX    G16S.    TACOHA.    WASHINGTON 
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Wake  up  appetites  with  truly  better  bran  flakes. 
See  how  your  family  enjoys  the  toasted  goodness  of 
Kellogg's  PEP  Bran  Flakes.  Delicious.  Nourishing. 
Easy  to  digest.  With  enough  bran  to  be  mildly  laxative. 

Buy  a  package  of  Kellogg's 
PEP  Bran  Flakes  from  your 
grocer.  Always  oven  crisp 
and  ready  to  eat  with  milk  or 
cream.  Enjoy  them  often. 
Breakfast,  lunch,  or  supper. 
Made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle 
Creek. 


■  FLAKES  W 
WHEAT 
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BETTER  BRAN  FLAKES 


Her  Hobby  Is   Bells 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


brought  by  the  items  in  the  Pasadena 
collection  from  "lands  beyond  the  sea" ! 

Mrs.  Burdette  is  a  true  collector.  She 
is  not  satisfied  simply  with  owning  a 
large  aggregation  of  items,  but  must 
know  not  only  something  about  the 
story  or  background  or  use  or  purpose 
or  making  or  ownership  of  each  bell, 
but  she  must  know — and  does — pretty 
much  all  there  is  to  know  about  bells 
themselves  and  the  history,  uses,  meth- 
ods of  making,  and  component  elements 
which  are  in  bells.  And  a  sizeable  book 
could  be  written  on  that  subject,  as 
Mrs.  Burdette  outlined  it!  Unfortun- 
ately, these  pages  were  not  designed  by 
the  editors  to  encompass  books,  so  we 
must  skip  that. 

But  I  must  make  room  for  the  one 
great  story  I  heard  in  Mrs.  Burdette's 
"Room  of  The  Bells."  I  stooped  by  a 
cracked  and  discolored  ship's  bell  and 
made  out  on  its  coruscated  and  rust- 
eaten  side  the  name:  "Tidings." 

"That  is  my  real  treasure,"  my  friend 
said.  "When  I  was  a  little  girl  in  pig- 
tails and  pantalettes  I  saved  my  pennies 
to  take  to  Sunday  School  to  help  build 
a  ship  that  was  to  take  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  in  the  far-away  Orient.  .  .  . 
I'm  eighty  years  old  now;  just  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  Philippines  and 
came  across  this  bell.  It  had  been  dug 
up  somewhere  along  that  coast — it  was 
of  no  interest,  it  had  no  value.  Value! 
It  was  the  ship's  bell  of  the  Gospel  Ship 
Tidings — and  my  pennies  are  in  it!" 


Seashore     Memory 

LsO  you  remember,  in  certain  kinds 

of  weather, 
How  the  fog  came  up  from  the  sea, 
Shutting  us  in  together  in  the  half-light? 
How  we  heard  the  hoarse  horns  of  the 

boats 
Coming  down  the  river 
As  we  laid  a  fire  of  apple-wood, 
Twisted  and  mellow,  and  smokily  burn- 
ing' 
While  a  plaintive  single-noted  whisper 

Mourned  in  the  flue? 

How  the  thin  green  fingers  of  a  palm 

frond 
Tapped  at  the  window,  saying: 
"Earth  is  still  earth," 
Lest  we  mistake  jot  more 
The  mist-white  radiance?    Do  you  re- 

member? 

— Eula  Elaini;  Sharp. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  YOUR  NEXT 
WAS  HING     MACHINE 


Wh 


HAT  will  you  buy  when 
you  buy  your  next  washing  machine? 
Having  owned  and  used  one,  you 

I  know  you  are  buying  very  real  satis- 
faction in  terms  of  a  practically  un- 
limited supply  of  clean  clothes  for 
yourself  and  your  household.  You 
know  you  are  buying  years  of  un- 
complaining service.  All  this  and 
more  you  are  sure  of;  but  do  you 
know  which  type  of  machine  you 
will  buy? 

There  have  been  interesting  de- 
velopments recently  in  the  field  of 
household  machinery  of  all  sorts, 

august    1935 


you  know,  and  this  holds  true  of 
washing  machines  as  well  as  of 
irons  and  ironers,  of  gas  and  electric 
ranges,  of  sewing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  toasters,  waffle  bakers,  and 
so  on  and  on.  (Incidentally,  this  ar- 
ticle is  first  in  a  series  of  discussions 
of  the  wise  buying  and  use  of  house- 
keeping equipment  generally.  If  you 
don't  find  the  help  you  are  looking 
for  in  these  articles,  write  us  and 
we  shall  try  to  do  something  about 
your  problems.) 

Time  was  when  a  washing  ma- 
chine was  simply  a  crude  wooden 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 

PERFECT  PIE  CRUST 

EVERY  TIME 


ADD 
WATE 


Try  the  Simple,  Easy 
KRUSTEAZ  Way 

IT  is  easy  to  make  perfect  pies 
every  time  with  KRUSTEAZ.  All 
the  guesswork,  muss  and  fuss  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Your  work  is 
simple — just  add  water  and  roll— 
and  when  you  serve  your  family 
or  guests  a  KRUSTEAZ  dessert, 
note  their  expressions  of  delight. 
Try  KRUSTEAZ!  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  season  to  make  a  de- 
licious fresh  peach  or  apricot  pie. 
Order  KRUSTEAZ  from  your 
grocer  today,  and  learn  this  new 
method  of  insuring  deliciously 
uniform  pie  and  pastry  crusts. 
Use  coupon  below  to  get  new  and 
appetizing  dessert  recipes. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PIE  RECIPES 

CONTINENTAL  MILLS,  Inc. 
Spring  and  Post  Streets 
Seattle,  Washington 

Please  (end  me  your  Pie  Recipe  Folder. 


Nanuf  „ 


Addre$t_ 
City 


Crocsr'm  Nanu>_ 


tub  with  a  wooden  "dolly" — a  sort  of 
four-legged  stool  effect — which  swished 
the  clothes  to  and  fro  in  the  suds.  A 
wheel  or  a  lever  on  top  operated  the 
dolly,  motive  power  being  furnished  by 
a  stout-armed  washerwoman  or  an  un- 
willing 12-year-old.  The  machine  had 
to  be  filled  and  emptied  by  hand,  us- 
ually by  means  of  a  one-woman  bucket 
brigade  with  much  attendant  slopping 
and  mopping  of  soap  suds.  The  wringer 
was  a  funny  little  object  with  thin, 
scrawny  rollers,  and  exposed  gears 
which  were  a  constant  source  of  worry 
to  mothers  of  inquiring  small  children. 
Motive  power  for  the  wringer  likewise 
was  furnished  by  a  weary  right  arm. 

Now  what  do  you  find  when  you  go 
shopping  for  a.  machine?  Well,  practi- 
cally any  style,  size,  type,  and  price  of 
machine  you  may  fancy. 

You  may  decide  on  a  sturdy  machine, 
square  or  round  according  to  your  taste, 
with  a  wringer  fitted  with  big  balloon- 
type  rubber  rollers  and  all  manner  of 
safety  devices.  You  may  choose  a  smart 
streamlined  machine  which  has  a  cen- 
trifugal extractor  instead  of  a  wringer. 
You  may  pick  a  tallish  model  with  a 
long  skirt  hiding  its  motor  machinery. 
Or  you  may  select  a  beautifully  designed 
square  cabinet  model.  (One  of  these, 
planned  for  use  in  homes  where  the 
kitchen  must  serve  as  laundry,  has  a 
little  cupboard  effect  down  below  where 
you  may  store  the  wringer  when  it  is 
not  in  use.  A  polished  metal  table  top 
goes  on  over  the  regulation  lid,  dis- 
guising the  washing  machine  entirely 
and  converting  it  for  general  use  as  a 
work  table.) 

To  force  suds  through  the  fabrics, 
some  machines  employ  agitators  or 
dashers.  The  newest  and  best  of  these 
are  so  designed  that  they  will  do  the 
washing  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  yet 
will  not  tangle  or  tear  the  clothes,  or 
cause  undue  wear  on  them.  In  some 
makes  of  machines,  vacuum  cups  bob- 
bing up  and  down  force  the  suds  by 
suction  through  the  clothes. 


Demand  an 
Automatic  Pump 

Don't  ask  me  which  of  all  these  ma- 
chines is  the  best!  As  is  so  often  the 
case,  in  morals  as  well  as  in  machines, 
what  one  woman  considers  practically 
perfect  is  rated  anything  but  that  by 
her  next-door  neighbor.  Even  in  wash- 
ing machines,  perfection  is  largely  a 
matter  of  relativity  and  personal  opin- 
ion! I  mean,  of  course,  granted  that 
you  are  choosing  between  basically 
sound,  well-built  machines  which,  you 
may  rest  assured,  are  the  only  ones  that 
survive  long  on  the  market. 

Whatever  type  you  buy,  do  get  one 
with  an  automatic  pump.  These  pumps 
are  entirely  satisfactory  now,  and  they 


are  surely  worth  in  convenience  what 
they  cost  in  money.  Do  get  a  good, 
sturdy  machine,  one  big  enough  to  do 
its  work  easily  and  well.  Try  it  out, 
either  in  the  shop  or  at  your  house,  be- 
fore you  decide  definitely  to  buy  a  cer- 
tain model.  See  that  the  machine,  with 
a  normal  load  of  clothes,  runs  quietly, 
that  it  cleanses  soiled  things  efficiently, 
that  the  wringer  or  extractor  does  its 
part  of  the  work  well.  Don't  buy  any 
machine  because  it  is  "cheap."  We  still 
must  pay  for  good  materials  and  good 
workmanship,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 


Be  Kind  to 
Your  Machine 

Having  decided  which  machine  to 
take  into  the  bosom  of  your  household, 
do,  I  beseech  you,  treat  this  mechanical 
helper  with  consideration.  Use  it  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  furnished  with 
it,  if  you  would  be  assured  of  good  re- 
sults. See  that  it  is  lubricated  as  fre- 
quently as  it  should  be,  and  with  the 
right  kind  of  oil. 

Use  plenty  of  good,  mild  soap,  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  before  adding  to 
the  machine,  to  make  rich  (I  mean 
rich),  thick  suds.  (I  hope  you  have  a 
water  softener,  or  are  planning  to  get 
one,  if  you  live  where  the  water  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  as  it  is  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  West.)  Sort  the  clothes  care- 
fully; soak  white  things  ten  minutes  in 
lukewarm  water  to  which  a  very  little 
soap  solution  has  been  added,  before 
putting  into  the  fairly  hot  suds ;  this  is 
to  prevent  "setting"  of  stains — and  by 
the  way,  do  you  know  that  one  of  the 
best  stain  removers  is  a  mild  soap  jell, 
made  in  a  minute  by  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess? (Write  me  for  the  formula,  send- 
ing a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.) 
To  remove  fruit,  rust,  iodine,  coffee, 
and  other  stains,  simply  rub  a  little  of 
the  jell  on  the  stained  spot  and  let  it 
stand  a  short  time  before  wetting  the 
fabric.  It's  a  good  idea  also  to  rub  this 
jell  on  stained  shirt  cuffs  and  collar 
bands  and  on  other  hard-to-clean  spots 
and  let  stand  ten  minutes  before  soak- 
ing as  directed  above. 

Don't  overload  the  machine.  Time 
each  machineful  according  to  the 
"soiledness"  of  its  contents.  Rinse 
through  two  waters,  having  the  first 
one  hot  for  best  results.  (Have  you 
ever  tried  using  the  machine  itself  for 
the  rinsing?  It  works  well,  and  is  prac- 
tical if  you  haven't  too  many  machine 
loads.  Of  course,  if  you  have  one  of 
the  de  luxe  new  double -tub  models, 
you  can  rinse  the  clothes  thoroughly 
right  in  the  whirling  extractor  by  means 
of  a  spray  of  scalding  water  from  the 
faucet.)  Lastly,  hang  up  the  clothes 
with  care  and  common  sense,  and  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results  of  your 
work  and  that  of  your  new  machine. 
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Why  children 
get  nervous,  fidgety, 

irritable 


when  you  fail  to  give  them 

Oatmeal  Vitamin 


How   2    famous   American 

doctors  tested  200  children 

to  prove  this! 


F  your  child  is  nervous,  fidgety, 
I  ss  and  irritable,  then  read  every 
.•ord  of  this  amazing  discovery  about 
he  precious  nerve-nourishing  vitamin 
tored  in  oatmeal. 

Two  American  doctors  of  renown 
iroved  the  truth  of  this  by  experi- 
ments on  200  children.  Half  of  them 
Rre  fed  standard  diets.  The  other  half 
;ot  diets  to  which  a  definite  amount 
f  Vitamin  B  had  been  added. 
Results  were  astonishing!  Among 
he  Vitamin  B  children  these  scientists 
reported  far  better 
nerve  condition, 
restful,  better  sleep, 
great  increase  in 
weight! 

Here  is  Nature's  food 
for  the  nerves  ! 

Don '  t  expect  children 
to  be  calm,  assured, 
and  poised  if  you 


don't  nourish  the  nerves 
just  as  you  nourish  the 
rest  of  the  body.  .Start 
them  tomorrow  on  an 
oatmeal  breakfast.  For  in  delicious 
Quaker  Oats  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  this  precious  Vitamin  B,  that 
nourishes  the  nerves  and  combats 
nervous  disorders,  like  temper,  irri- 
tability, timidity,  lack  of  poise. 

But  beware  of  this  fact.  Vitamin  B 
cannot  be  stored  in  the  body.  Children 
must  have  a  new  supply  of  it  every  day. 

That's  why  a  daily  breakfast  of 
Quaker  Oats  is  so  essential.  Therefore, 

Make  this  2 -weeks'  test 

Start  at  once  to  give  your  family  the 
amazing  benefits  of  a  Quaker  Oats 
breakfast.  Quick  Quaker  cooks  done 
in  2Vi  minutes.  It  is  amazingly  simple 
to  prepare — and  wonderfully  good  to 
eat.  If  you  buy  thin,  flavorless  oats, 
your  oatmeal  may  be  insipid  and  flat. 


Quaker,  even  in  a  drought  year,  selects 
only  the  plumpest,  meatiest  oats ;  then 
roasts  them,  by  a  special  process 
through  ten  different  ovens.  You  tell 
the  difference  the  minute  you  taste 
Quaker!  .So  much  more  luscious  and 
appetizing!  Remember  the  name, 
Quaker  Oats.  Serve  it  tomorrow. 

One  package  FREE 

If  you  wish  a  free  package  of  Quaker 
Oats  to  test  these  claims,  send  your 
name  and  address  to  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
Dept.  0-128 — San  Francisco. 


if  The  term  •Oatmeal  Vitamin"  is  applied  to 
Vitamin   B  because  oatmeal  is   the  richest 

source  of  this  element  ai'ailable  in   a   low- 
priced,  easily  obtainable  food. 


Good  to  eat 
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QUAKER  OATS 


and  good  for  you 


/Shrimp    pu££ 


Butter  gliceg 
c£  Bread,  and 
CuA  in  cube£<v 


Ajrrande  bread 
Cu±>e£,  Shrimp  and 
cheese  in.  layers 
in  iaikind  di  ;&.-»- 


iprinkle  -witk-more 
PuEete  ,a*ul  iake  4o 


t^£  f^tokin 


BAKED   SHRIMP-CHEESE   PUFF 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


FOR   SUNDAY   NIGHT 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

♦Baked  Shrimp-Cheese  Puff 

Mel ba  Toast     Sweet  Pickle  Relish 

Peach  Cardinal       Coffee 


1  can  of  shrimps,  or  y2  pound  of  fresh  cooked 
shrimps 

5  slices  of  bread,  buttered  and  cut  in  1/2  incn  cubes 
V2  pound  of  American  cheese,  grated 

A  bit  of  mustard  (dry  or  prepared) 

3  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
V2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Pepper,  paprika,  and  cayenne  to  suit  taste  2  cupfuls  of  milk 

Remove  the  black  veins  from  the  shrimps,  and  break  or  cut  in  2  or  3  pieces 
each.  Put  y2  the  bread  cubes  into  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish,  spread 
over  them  y2  the  shrimps,  sprinkle  with  y2  the  cheese,  and  dot  or  dust  the 
mustard  over  it.  Add  the  remaining  bread  cubes,  a  sprinkling  of  the  cheese,  and 
the  rest  of  the  shrimps.  Add  seasonings  and  milk  to  the  slightly  beaten  eggs, 
pour  over  all,  sprinkle  the  top  with  the  remaining  cheese,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  (325°)  for  40  to  50  minutes,  or  until  firm  when  tested  with  a  knife.  If 
you  have  not  a  regulated  oven,  set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to  bake. 
Served  with  a  green  salad  and  a  simple  dessert,  this  is  a  meal  in  itself. — Mrs. 
H.  R.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

HOME  PICNIC   HASH    LOAVES 

Yes,  this  is  hash,  but  it  is  different.  Take  some 
with  you  for  your  next  camp  meal — be  sure  to 
take  plenty!  Here  are  the  ingredients: 

6  good-sized  raw  potatoes,  pared 
1/2  to  1  medium-sized  onion 
Left-over  cold  meat  ad  lib. 
Chopped  green  pepper  if  desired 
Salt  and  pepper 

Using  the  coarse  cutter,  put  the  raw  potatoes,  onion,  and  left-over  meat 
through  the  food  grinder,  adding  a  bit  of  green  pepper  if  desired.  Season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  celery  salt  or  sausage  seasoning  if  wished. 
Mix  all  well  together  and  form  into  four  small  loaves.  Put  into  a  small  amount 
of  hot  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet  or  Dutch  oven,  and  cook  until  a  brown  crust  has 
formed  on  the  underside  of  the  loaves.  Turn  with  a  pancake  turner,  brown  that 
side,  then  add  about  y2  cupful  of  hot  water,  cover  the  skillet,  and  cook  slowly 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  potatoes  are  well  done.  Turn  the  loaves  several 
times  during  the  cooking  process.  Serve  with  catsup  or  chopped  pickle,  and  a 
salad. — Mrs.  D.  S.  B.,  Spokane,  Washington. 

GRAPLUM  JAM 


A  GRAND  DINNER 

•Home   Picnic   Hash   Loaves, 

Catsup 

Buttered   Green   Lima    Beans 

Sliced   Tomatoes 

Wholewheat   Bread   and    Butter 

Chilled   Baked    Pears         Coffee 


FOR  AN    EARLY    FALL 
EVENING 

Jellied  Tomato  Bouillon 

Paprika  Crackers         Relishes 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets 

•Graplum  Jam     Creamed  Corn 

Hot  Biscuits 

Sliced  Peaches      Jumbles 

Coffee 


This  unusual  combination  with  the  grape  flavor 
predominating  is  very  delicious,  and  the  demand 
for  it  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

2  pounds  of  Santa  Rosa  plums 
2  pounds  of  tart  Concord  grapes 
7  cupfuls  of  sugar 
y2  bottle  of  liquid  fruit  pectin 

Cut  the  unpeeled  ripe  plums  in  pieces,  add  y4  cupful  of  water,  and  simmer 
until  soft.  Slip  the  skins  from  the  grapes  and  put  the  skins  through  the  food 
chopper  while  the  pulp  is  simmering  to  free  the  seeds.  Run  the  pulp  through  a 
coarse  sieve  and  mix  with  the  chopped  skins.  Measure  two  cupfuls  of  each  into 
a  large  kettle  and  add  the  sugar;  bring  quickly  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  let  boil 
exactly  one  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  the  heat,  stir  in  the  liquid 
pectin,  skim,  and  pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars.  Incidentally,  since  plums  ripen 
in  this  locality  before  the  grapes  do,  I  can  the  plum  pulp  and  combine  the  fruits 
later  when  the  grapes  are  ready. — Mrs.  B.  E.  H.,  San  Bernardino,  California. 

These  recipes  are  just  the  right  size  to  mount  on  filing  cards,  or  they  may  be  pasted  in 

your  cooking  scrap  book.  You  are  invited  to  send  in  your  own  best  recipes — as  many 

as  you  wish,  each  recipe  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  separate  sheet  of  palm. 

Please  state  the  brand  name  of  each  ingredient  that  you  use 
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MINTED   FRUIT  COCKTAIL 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


AN    INTERESTING   SUMMER 
DINNER 

•Minted  Fruit  Cocktail 

Cold  Sliced  Tongue 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 

Hot  Boiled  Potatoes  with 

Parsley  Butter 

Angel  Cake  with  Orange  Sauce 

Coffee 


1  cupful  of  watermelon  balls 
1  cupful  of  cantaloupe  balls 
1  cupful  of  seedless  grapes 
1  cupful  of  orange  juice 
Juice  of  l  lemon 
!/2  cupful  of  after-dinner  mint  candies 
Sprigs  of  fresh  mint  leaves 

Cut  the  watermelon  and  cantaloupe  with  a 
small-size  ball  cutting  spoon  (these  are  quite  inexpensive  and  useful  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  for  coring  halves  of  pears,  etc.).  Mix  with  the  stemmed  and 
washed  grapes.  Dissolve  the  mints  in  the  orange  and  lemon  juice.  Arrange  the 
chilled  fruit  balls  in  sherbet  glasses,  pour  the  minted  juice  over  them;  on  top 
of  each  mound  place  3  fresh  mint  leaves,  with  a  watermelon  ball  in  the  center 
of  the  leaves,  and  serve.  This  is  a  beautiful  first  course  for  dinner  or  luncheon, 
and  very  good  and  refreshing. — Mrs.  S.  W.  D.,  Fullerton,  California. 

PEACHES   IN    BLOSSOM 

6  good-sized,  perfect,  thoroughly  ripe  peaches 
l/2  to  %  cupful  of  chopped  blanched  almonds 
1  cupful  of  sifted  powdered  sugar 
4  teaspoonfuls  of  melted  butter 
4  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 

Red  or  pink  vegetable  coloring  if  wished 

Cocoanut 

Whipped  cream 


FOR  A  PARTY  LUNCHEON 

Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

Canapes 

Chicken  and  Ham  a  la  King 

in  Croustades 

Tiny  Cheese  Biscuits 

Assorted  Relishes 

•Peaches  in  Blossom       Coffee 


Peel  the  peaches  by  immersing  for  a  moment  in 
boiling  water  and  slipping  off  the  skins.  Cut  in  halves,  remove  stones,  and  fill 
cavities  with  the  chopped  almonds.  "Pin"  the  halves  together  with  tooth  picks. 
Mix  the  powdered  sugar  with  the  melted  butter,  and  add  the  cream  a  few  drops 
at  a  time.  This  may  be  very  delicately  colored  pink  or  any  other  color  if  wished. 
Roll  the  stuffed  peaches  in  this  frosting,  then  in  cocoanut.  Chill  and  serve  each 
peach  in  a  nest  of  whipped  cream  on  individual  plates.  This  makes  a  very  pretty 
and  delightful  dessert  for  a  party  luncheon. — Mrs.  J.  A.  F.,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 

HYDE  PARK  TUNA  SANDWICH 

Mash  canned  tuna  and  moisten  with  a  little  sour  cream  to  make  of  spreading 
consistency.  Spread  on  a  thin  slice  of  graham  bread  and  place  a  crisp  leaf  of  let- 
tuce on  top.  Mix  anchovy  paste  with  a  little  mayonnaise,  spread  on  a  thin  slice 
of  lightly  buttered  white  bread,  and  place  over  the  lettuce.  Cut  diagonally,  place 
on  a  plate  with  a  slice  of  tomato  topped  with  a  dot  of  mayonnaise  tinted  green, 
and  serve. — A.  S.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

TENNESSEE  FRIED  CORN 


8  ears  of  sweet  corn 
%  cupful  (I/2  cube)  of  butter 
1/4  cupful  of  shortening 
1/2  cupful  of  cream  or  top  milk 
1/2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
Pepper  to  taste 


FAIRLY  ELABORATE, 
VERY  GOOD 

Iced  Honeyball  Melon    with 

Lemon 

Mock  Drumsticks 

•Tennessee  Fried  Corn 

Harvard  Beets 

Hot  Rolls      Grape  Jelly 

Apricot  Icebox  Cake       Coffee 


Shave  the  corn  from  the  ears  in  two  or  three 
layers,  leaving  the  dried  end  of  the  kernel  on  the 
ear;  scrape  with  the  back  of  the  knife  to  get  all  the  cream  out  of  the  kernels. 
Heat  the  butter  and  shortening  in  a  heavy  skillet,  add  the  corn,  season  to  taste, 
and  cook,  stirring,  until  it  all  has  fried  a  little.  Add  about  I/4  cupful  of  water, 
and  let  simmer  for  approximately  10  minutes,  stirring  from  time  to  time  as  it 
cooks.  Don't  let  it  burn!  Add  the  cream  and  a  little  butter  and  let  sim- 
mer a  few  minutes  longer  before  serving. — D.  C,   Los   Angeles,  California. 

Recipes  having  a  "western  flavor"  are  preferred;  those  from  eastern  states  are  not 

acceptable.  On  publication,  $1  is  paid  for  each  recipe  printed;  unused  contributions 

can  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Address  your  letters  to  Genevieve  A.  Callahan, 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 
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Hour  wise 

are  you 
about  salt 


Ocean  water— or  salt  mine 
—which  produces  purer  salt? 

Salt  made  by  evaporating  ocean 
water  is  usually  dissolved  and  re- 
crystallized,  making  it  much  purer 
than  plain  mined  salt.  Leslie  Salt 
is  dissolved  and  recrystallized  twice 
— it  is  a  double -purified  salt. 
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How   many   times   will   a 
carton  fill  your  salt  cellar? 

An  ordinary  carton  will  fill  the  aver- 
age large  salt  cellar  26  times.  Leslie, 
in  full  2 -lb.  cartons,  will  fill  the  same 
salt  cellar  32  times — 6  extra  for  the 
same  price! 


In  damp  weather,  why  do 
some  kinds  clog  your  salt 
cellar  while  LESLIE  SALT 
pours  freely? 

It's  the  impurities  in  salt  that  attract 
moisture,  not  salt  itself.  Being  double- 
purified,  Leslie  Salt  resists  moisture. 

WISE 

COOKS 

ALWAYS 

GET 


For  Dainty  Curtains  the  Best 
Tie-Back  Holders  are 

MOORE 


Luminum  Push-Pins 

Easy   to   Insert   —  Hold   Fas 
for   10c        Everywhere 
Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Philadelphia 


MPT 

with 
ONGUE 

by   NANCY  BRAY 


J_iNLIVEN  your  menu  and 
tempt  with  tongue — one  of  the  much- 
neglected  accessories  of  the  animal  that 
supplies  fortunate  mankind  with  juicy 
porterhouse  steaks  and  prime  rib  roasts. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  tongue  is  merely 
something  to  serve  with  spinach.  It  is 
far  more  than  that.  Beef  tongue  is  one 
of  the  commodities  that  you  can  juggle. 
Handled  properly  and  in  the  right  com- 
pany, tongue  is  one  of  the  less  expen- 
sive articles  of  food  for  which  your 
family  will  clamor,  under  the  illusion 
they  are  being  served  something  un- 
usual and  different.  It  is  an  excellent 
summer  meat,  and  equally  good  in 
winter. 

You  may  use  either  smoked  or  fresh 
beef  tongue.  Have  your  meat  man  trim 
it  properly.  If  you  use  the  smoked  va- 
riety, soak  it  over  night  in  cold  water; 
in  the  morning  drain,  then  start  on  the 
same  basis  with  either  the  smoked  or 
fresh  tongue.  (I  prefer  the  fresh.) 

Place  the  tongue  in  a  large  kettle; 
cover  with  cold  water.  Now  for  the  why 
and  wherefore  that  transforms  tongue 
into  a  triumph  of  flavor  and  goodness. 


Add   to  the  cold  water  in  the  kettle: 

1  pod  of  cayenne  pepper 

1  bay  leaf 

1  clove  of  garlic 

1  onion,  whole 

1  carrot,  whole 

1  tablespoonful  of  salt 

Few  sprigs  of  parsley 

Tiny  pieces  of  fresh  (or  pinches  of 

powdered)  thyme,  marjoram, 

rosemary,  and  sweet  basil 

Some  celery  tops 
1  sage  leaf 
1  teaspoonful  each  of  paprika,  dry 

mustard,  nutmeg 
1  whole  clove 
•i  whole  black  peppers 

Cover  the  kettle  and  boil  slowly  until 
the  tongue  is  tender — approximately  an 
hour.  Remove  the  tongue  from  the 
kettle ;  strain  the  stock  and  save.  When 
the  tongue  has  cooled,  remove  the  skin. 
(This  is  more  easily  said  than  done!) 
On  a  bed  of  diced  carrot,  onion,  and 
celery,  in  an  open  roasting  pan,  place 
the  skinned  tongue.  Pout  into  the  pan 
3  cupfuls  of  the  strained  stock  from  the 
boiled  tongue  (save  the  rest  for  a  later 
day)  ;  place  in  a  moderate  oven  (273 ") 
and  cook  for  an  (ContitlUid  dii  /'.;,! 
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The  High  Spot 

of  any  Camping  Trip ! 


Come  and  get  'em! 

GLOBE  Al  PANCAKES 

.  .  .  for  Breakfast ! 


EASY  to  stow  away  when  you  pack  in... Easy  to  make  (water 
is  all  you  add)... and  Boy!  are  those  tender  Globe  "Al" 
Pancakes  easy  to  take  on  a  crisp  mountain  morning  when  you 
wake  up  hungry  as  two  wolves!  You  don't  have  to  lose  any 
time  fussing  around  with  measuring  and  mixing,  either.  How- 
ever, we  warn  you  in  advance,  you'll  be  willing  to  let  the  fish 
wait  while  you  go  for  the  second  and  third  helping.  Another 
tip:  take  along  plenty  of  Globe  "Al"  Pancake  Flour  because 
you'll  be  wanting  pancakes  for  other  meals  besides  breakfast 
when  you  get  a  taste  of  that  old-fashioned  buttermilk  flavor! 
At  all  grocers  in  20  and  40  ounce  packages  and  4  pound  sacks. 


The  BE5T 
aSuttebmiCA  Pancakes 

YOU     EVER     TASTED 


GLOBE   Al 


n 


,  PANCAKE  and  WAFFLE  FLOUR 

VISIT    THE    GLOBE  "Al"  -  BEN    HUR    SPANISH     PATIO  — SAN     DIEGO    FAIR 
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FEEL  HARSH 

ajdcc  a  oath  I 

. .  .is  it  hard  to  get  a  lather? 

. . .  does  the  water  have  any  noticeable 

color,  odor  or  taste? 

...are   washable   clothes  sometimes 

harsh-feeling  or  greyish? 

..  .do  glasses  and  silver  dry  with  a  dingy 

film? 

These  or  many  other  symptoms  may 
indicate  a  water  supply  not  wholly  suited 
to  household  use.  But  no  matter  what 
your  natural  water  supply  may  be,  it  can 
be  conditioned  .  .  .  freed  of  hardness, 
dirt,  taste  or  odor. 

Permutit,  world's  largest  maker  of 
water  conditioning  equipment,  provides 
installations  for  the  home  to  remove  these 
troubles,  so  that  you  can  enjoy  really 
soft,  clean  water  for  years  to  come. 
Water  conditioning  is  not  expensive . . . 
pays  for  itself  in  the  many  savings  it 
effects.  Write  for  the  free  booklet,  "The 
Magic  of  Wonder-Soft  Water." 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

Made  by  THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Room  No.  709,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Authorized  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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.F  our  thoughts  could  be 
taken  down  by  a  stenographer  just  as 
they  race  through  our  minds,  we  would 
probably  understand  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have,  or  fail  to  have,  charm 
and  beauty.  Thoughts  mold  our  ap- 
pearance just  as  surely  as  exercises  do. 
They  react  upon  our  disposition,  on 
the  products  we  use,  and  have  a  subtle 
reaction,  a  telegraphic  effect  on  every 
one  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

When  you  try  a  new  cream  do  you 
use  it  with  confidence  that  it  is  going 
to  improve  your  appearance,  or  are 
you  like  a  friend  of  mine  who  said,  "I 
know  this  lotion  isn't  going  to  do  me 
any  good,  but  I  promised  Helen  I 
would  try  it."  Such  an  attitude  puts  a 
tremendous  handicap  on  the  finest 
products.  When  you  do  your  facial  ex- 
ercises what  do  you  think  about?  "Must 
put  away  the  laundry — get  some  sugar 
tomorrow — wonder  what  he  sees  in 
her" ;  do  your  thoughts  run  along  like 
this?  Most  of  our  thoughts  do,  but  we 
musn'tlet  them.  Experiments  are  show- 
ing that  we  can  derive  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  from  beauty  products  by  think- 
ing about  their  beneficial  effects  while 
we  are  using  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  beauty 
thought  control  is  that  the  muscles  of 
the  face  are  very  small  and  very  sensi- 
tive. They  react  almost  instantly  to  our 
thoughts  and  give  what  we  call  expres- 
sion to  our  faces.  We  use  creams  that 
will  keep  us  young  and  lovely;  we 
apply  them  with  an  upward  outward 
motion  to  encourage  our  faces  to  re- 
main young,  so  why  not  cooperate  with 


BEGINS   IN 
THE    MIND 

by  Barbara  Lenox 


thoughts  that  will  also  react  benefi- 
cially on  our  tissues  and  muscles? 

Pleasant,  happy  thoughts  remove 
the  strain  and  tenseness  from  your  skin 
and  muscles,  and  put  your  face  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  creaming,  or 
washing,  or  whatever  you  do.  When 
you  pat  cream  around  your  eyes,  think 
how  well  it  is  erasing  those  fine  lines 
that  want  to  make  a  little  network 
around  your  eyes.  Expect  your  creams 
to  do  nice  things  for  you.  Use  them 
with  confidence  that  they  will.  When 
you  do  your  facial  exercises,  think  how 
firm  and  young  you  are  making  those 
little  muscles  in  your  face.  When  you 
lie  down  for  a  beauty  rest,  don't  let 
your  thoughts  stand  around  in  a  family 
circle  arguing  over  some  household 
problem — think  only  about  how  re- 
freshing and  rejuvenating  it  is  to  rest. 

It  is  important  to  know  and  believe 
that  we  can  be  far  more  charming  and 
lovely  than  we  are.  Anyone  who  sub- 
missively accepts  beauty  as  a  gift  from 
the  gods  and  homeliness  as  a  blight 
from  the  same  source  is,  not  to  mince 
matters,  a  dodo.  We  can't  sit  and 
brood  over  our  faces  any  more — we 
must  be  like  the  homely  little  girl  look- 
ing seriously  in  the  mirror  at  herself 
for  the  first  time,  who  grits  her  teeth 
and  makes  up  her  mind  that  she  will 
launch  a  thousand  ships  as  well  as 
Helen.  You  can  make  great  strides  to- 
ward becoming  a  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  person  by  simply  knowing 
that  you  have  unlimited  possibilities 
for  the  expression  of  charm  and  beauty. 
Slowly  but        ( Coiit in Ht'J  on  [ki^c  42 
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Life  still 
has  shining  hours 


f< 


or  you  ! 


FRANCES  INGRAM,  noted 
beauty  adviser,  receives   thou- 
sands of  letters  which  run  like  this: 

"I'm  discouraged.  It's  no  use 
any  longer  to  pretend.  I  might  just 
as  well  make  up  my  mind  that  I've 
lost  my  looks  and  can  never  again 
attract  admiration." 

"Quitters!"  cries  Frances  Ingram. 
"No  woman  can  ever  honestly  say 
that  she  has  lost  her  looks.  She  may 
have  lost  interest  in  her  looks  — 
but  never  the  possibilities. 

"Don't  give  up  so  easily!  Life 
still  is  full  of  shining  happiness,  and 
you  can  have  your  share! 

"If  the  years  have  stamped  them- 
selves upon  your  face,  fight  them! 
Effective  weapons  are  at  your  hand. 

"You  see,  when  we  are  young, 
Nature  does  our  fighting  for  us  by 
supplying  certain  softening,  mois- 
tening oils  to  the  skin  which  give  it 
suppleness,  fineness,  freshness.  But 
as  we  grow  older,  Nature  becomes 
less  zealous  in  her  care. 


MILKWEED 
CREAM 


complete 
\,  cream 


everything  your  skin 
needs  in  this  ONE  JAR 


"Then  we  must  take  a  hand.  We 
must  supply  our  skin  with  these 
'young'  oils,  or  trouble  will  soon 
show  itself  in  fine  lines;  loose, 
saggy  folds;  crepey  skin;  dryness, 
roughness,  coarse  pores. 

"You  can  do  it  with  one  complete, 
constructive  cream.  Ingram's  Milk- 
weed Cream. 

"You  need  no  expensive  beauty 
treatments,  no  elaborate  set  of 
creams.  Just  this  one  effective 
cream  to  give  back  to  your  skin  oils, 
which  like  Nature's  'young' oils,  help 
to  keep  it  fine  and  firm  and  supple. 

"Women  who  use  Ingram's  say 
— and  among  them  are  many 
famous  stars  of  Hollywood  —  'It 
is  all  we  need  to  keep  our  skins  in 
perfect  condition.'  " 

Don't  be  discouraged!  Restore 
lost  beauty  to  your  skin,  lost  con- 
fidence to  yourself.  Send  coupon 
today  for  a  week's  supply  of  Milk- 
weed Cream  and  Frances  Ingram's 
treatment  book  —  both  free. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Frances  Ingram,  c/o  Bristol-Myers  Co., 

Dept.  BC-85 

526  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  want  to  try  your  Milkweed  Cream. 
Please  send  me  a  week's  supply  free 
and  your  treatment  book. 


Name. 


Address. 
City... 
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Protect 
The  Skin 
we  live  in" 


Avoid" Skin  Shabbiness" 
and  Skin  Infections 

HELP  your  skin  "stand  up"  under  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind.  Guard  it,  by  the  regu- 
lar use  of  ONOX,  against  infections  that 
enter  through  cuts,  abrasions^  and  blisters. 
A  clear  and  odorless  liquid,  ONOX  is  made 
expressly  to  keep  the  skin — Nature's  first  line 
of  defense — in  perfect  condition.  It  is  an  out- 
standing Astringent,  Deodorant,  Dandruff  Re- 
mover, Athlete's  Foot  Remedy,  Sunburn 
Remedy,  and  all  'round  skin  conditioner. 
One  bottle  on  your  bathroom  shelf  does  the 
work  of  many  individual  preparations.  Ask 
your  druggist  about  it. 


ONOX 


AT  ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


65c 


FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  WRITE 

ONOX  —  116  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Check  below  use  for  which  desired 
Deodorant   □   Astringent    □   Skin  Conditioner   □ 

Antiseptic   □    Sunburn    □  Dandruff   fj 

Athlete's  Foot   □  Cuts,  Abrasions,  Blisters  □ 

NAME 

ADDRESS S8 


REMOVES  J)uQm 
'  Doggy  Odor)  p 

CLEANS  HAIR 
AND  SKIN 


For  removing  doggy- 
odor,  promoting  hair 
growth,  killing  fleas 
and  lice  and  making 
your  pet's  coat  soft  and  lustrous,  use 
GLOVER'S  KENNEL  and  FLEA  SOAP.  It  pro- 
tects against  skin  diseases,  heals  minor  sores 
in  Mange;  relieves  itching. 

GLOVER'S  FLEA  and  INSECT  POWDER  also 
kills  fleas  and  lice  on  dogs  and  cats.  100% 
pure  Pyrethrum  Flowers  (no  filler  added). 
Safe,  sure,  non-poisonous.  Sold  everywhere. 


FREE! 


worm. 


Glover's  New  Dog  Book.  Explains  all 
about  Distemper  and  Fits.    How  to 
Training  and  Feeding.    Write  today  to 


GLOVERS 


Dept.  40        462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 
BANISHED  QUICKLY 

Tryco  Ends  All  Skin  Rashes  or  Money  Back 

Tryco  Ointment  kills  the  ringworm  parasite  which 
causes  Athlete's  Foot,  that  itching,  scaly  or  soft  moist 
condition  between  the  tocB.  Tryco  heals  this  ailment  like 
magic.  The  itching  stops  instantly.  Tryco  also  works  like 
a  miracle  for  scabies  and  all  skin  itching,  chafing,  pimples, 
rashes,  coldsores,  ringworms,  soft  corns,  mosquito  bites, 
poison  ivy.  Heals  or  your  money  back.  $1.00.  The  Owl 
Drug  Co.  and  other  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  TRYCO 
CO.,  Loo  Angeles,  Calif. 


BEAUTY 


surely  your  attitude  of  mind  will  ham- 
mer your  face  and  body  into  the  mold 
which  reflects  your  thoughts. 

You  must,  of  course,  draw  a  fine 
line  between  acting  and  pretending. 
Acting  is  positive,  stimulating,  benefi- 
cial. Pretending  is  negative,  repressive, 
harmful.  Perhaps  you're  thinking  that 
this  applies  to  people  who  have  no 
handicaps ;  but  when  one  has  a  large 
nose  or  funny  ears,  what  then?  In  these 
days  showmanship  is  everything,  and 
nothing  has  to  be  a  handicap  unless  we 
let  it.  There  are  no  ordained  require- 
ments of  beauty  any  more.  If  blondes 
seem  to  be  successful  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  there  are  brunettes  climb- 
ing to  fame  every  day.  Surely  there 
isn't  a  beauty  the  world  over  who, 
should  she  want  to  hold  Mark  Antony 
a  little  longer  in  Egypt,  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  she  had 
slightly  large  ears.  There  are  very  few 
today  who  would  not  be  clever  enough 
to  sell  the  idea  of  large  ears  to  the  noble 
Roman  at  the  very  start. 

Convince  yourself  in  one  way  or  an- 
other that  you  can  have  a  large  order 
of  beauty  despite  handicaps.  Expect 
beauty.  Demand  it.  Avoid  a  state  of 
dull  contentment  with  your  appearance 
as  it  is.  Make  yourself  young  and 
lovely,  and  the  world  is  practically 
yours  for  the  asking.  On  my  desk  there 
are  two  photographs  of  a  woman.  The 
first  was  taken  when  she  was  36,  and 
shows  an  attractive  woman,  but  with 
a  rather  dull  I-look-as-well-as-anyone- 
else  expression.  The  second  photograph 
shows  the  same  woman  at  39.  She 
looks  ten  years  younger,  50  times  more 
charming,  very  much  more  alert  and 
animated.  The  change  was  due  to  a 
change  in  her  mental  attitude  from  one 
of  dull  contentment  to  a  realization 
that  a  complete  transformation  was 
possible.  Truly  we  are  our  own  Pyg- 
malions! 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  cooperate 
with  our  beauty  products  if  we  use 
something  in  which  we  have  confi- 
dence. Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  use 
a  cream  because  "Geraldine,  who  has 
a  lovely  skin,  uses  it."  What  is  bene- 
ficial to  one  skin  is  not  always  bene- 
ficial to  another,  so  try  to  use  a  cream 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  your 
skin.  In  most  cases  a  well-established 
line  handled  by  a  dependable  store  is 
more  effective  than  some  "magic"  fea- 
tured by  an  obscure  shop. 

Your  beauty  home-work  will  be 
more  effective  if  you  will  select  prod- 
ucts which  are  suitable  for  the  locality 
in  which  you  live.  In  the  Southwest, 
one  needs  an  extra  amount  of  creams 
and  oils  to  counteract  the  drying  effect 
of  the  hard  water  and  dry  climate.  The 
evaporation  of  water  in  the  skin  takes 


PERSPIRATION 

Ever-Dry  checks  it  instantly,  with- 
out irritation  to  the  most  sensitive  skin. 
That's  why  88  out  of  100  women  who 
once  try  it  never  return  to  other 
methods. 

They  like  its  delicate  fresh  clean 
fragrance,  its  exclusive  white  wool  ap- 
plicator. Only  the  most  expensive  in- 
gredients go  into  Ever-Dry.  Pure  and 
colorless,  it  bears  Good  Housekeeping's 
seal  of  approval  on  every  bottle. 

Money  back  if  you 
don't  like  Ever-Dry 
belter  than  any  sim- 
ilar product!  .  .  .  50c. 

EVER-DRY 


EXCLUSIVE 
APPLICATOR 


385    Fifth   Ave.,    N.   Y.,   ami   Los   Angeles 


MARK    YOUR    CALENDAR 

Remember  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  at  Po- 
mona. September  17th  to  30th.  During  the  first 
lour  days  the  Dahlia  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  will    hold    their    annual    dahlia    festival. 


Hot . Ti  red,  Ach  i  ho 
Burning  Feet  T 
Comforted  by 

futicura 

V>  OINTMENT 


Cleans  False  Teeth 

A 'DENT  quickly,  safely,  removes  Stains. 
Nicotine,     Unclean     Deposits     from     every 

•  type  plate  or  removable  bridge.  Prevents 
embarrassing  "plate  breath."  Goes  s  times 
as  far.  Scientifically  prepared,  used  by 
Dentists.     At    druggists,     gu  I      Foi 

AiKr-Ki-f1    free  sample  write  R.  C.     hi 
ULNI     Co.,  Dept.  S-8,  San  Fran  ■   ilit, 


SPASMS  GO 
LIKE  MAGIC 


ASTHMA 

Gel  instant  relief  with  Calafo  Mentholated  [nh 
Doctor's  new  diaoovery,  Beet,  safes!  relief,  tlso  i  ilii  ■' 

Severs  OOUghlnSi  Money  back  nuaranty.  80 
80c  at  \"nr  ilriiKKixl  »r  by  mail  Calafo 
i: ii  806,  880  W.  lot !■  si  .  [m   Ingalei   Colli 
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ant  wise";  the]  have  found  the  DOUBLE 
v  ||\(.  deodorant,  IN  NO  vl  ENT,  It  not 
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ind  atlarh  a  SI   hill  or  your  check,  mail  rjifecl  t<>  /n-Ao-N /-"( 
t  nrfxttattnn,  Tnmma.  It  a\h.    You  will  hr  sent,  postpaid.  1  laiyc 
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/4  Marvelous  New  Shampoo  That  Will 

BRIHC  OUT  THE  HIDDEI1 
BEHUTV  OF  VOUR  HMR! 

Nourishine  .  .  .  for  37  years  a  leader  in  hair 
tonics  for  grey  hair  and  dandruff  .  .  .  now 
presents  another  winner — Nourishine  Soap- 
less  Olive  Oil  Shampoo.  A  remarkable  new 
method  of  cleansing  hair  and  scalp  without 
fhe  use  of  harsh,  irritating  soap.  Nourishine 
Shampoo  does  not  lather  .  .  .  bland  health- 
ful oils  soften  and  remove  all  dandruff  ac- 
cumulations and  correct  dry  or  oily  scalp 
conditions.  It  rinses  out  with  clear  warm 
water,  leaving  your  hair  more  manageable 
and  lustrous.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
soft,  alluring  beauty  of  thoroughly  clean 
hair.  •  At  all  leading  drug  stores  .  .  .  ask 
for  Nourishine  Soapless  Olive  Oil  Sham- 
poo— you  get  more  for  your  money. 


NOURISHINE 


\70/*'/'*'7.Tj\ 


hy 


OLIVE   OIL 

SHAMPOO 


HAYFEVER 

ASTHMA  and  SUMMER  COLDS  are  unnecessary.  Complete  relief 
only  $1.00  Postpaid.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  Over  40,000  HOLFORD'S 
WONDER  INHALERS  sold  last  year  alone.  Mai  I  $1.00  today  for 
lul  Reason's  relief  to  THE  DANDEE  CO.,  252  HENNEPIN  AVE- 
NUE. MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 


BEAUTY 


place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  South- 
west than  in  the  Northwest,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  moist.  This  applies  to 
Fresno,  Bakersfield,  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles.  Avoid  excessive  use  of  strong 
astringents,  packs,  or  whenever  you  use 
a  product  which  dries  the  natural  oils 
from  the  skin,  be  sure  to  replace  the 
oils  with  creams  or  lotions.  Protect 
your  skin  always  with  powder  bases  or 
protective  preparations.  Water  soften- 
ers are  a  necessity  if  beauty  is  desired, 
and  hot-oil  shampoos  and  soapless 
shampoos  are  helpful  in  this  locality. 

In  the  Northwest  the  climate  is  fa- 
vorable to  complexion  beauty  because  of 
softer  water  and  the  moist  atmosphere. 
One  finds  often  the  English  type  of 
complexion  through  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Soaps  and  almond  meals  may 
be  used  as  well  as  creams.  More  as- 
tringents are  needed  and  more  stimu- 
lating creams  and  packs  than  in  the 
Southwest.  In  the  Central  West  there 
are  both  dry  and  moist  climates,  both 
hard  and  soft  water.  Select  products 
which  are  suitable  for  your  locality,  and 
always  remember  that  the  skin  is  nat- 
urally a  little  bit  acid,  and  it  does  not 
like  alkali  in  water  or  in  products. 

Carefully  selected  beauty  aids,  a 
well-planned  beauty  routine,  and  co- 
operation by  a  mental  attitude  of  con- 
fidence and  expectancy  will  bring  you 
new  beauty  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day.  Try  to  think  positive  thoughts 
about  this  business  of  beauty  instead 
of  negative  thoughts.  Find  reasons  why 
you  can  rather  than  can't  be  lovely. 
Make  a  mental  list  of  the  reasons  why 
you  can  be  the  way  you  want  to  be. 
Very  often,  beauty  begins  when  you 
really  believe  that  you  can  be  beautiful. 
Next  month  we  shall  give  you  points 
on  beauty  from  the  fashion  side.  Read 
them  before  buying  fall  costumes. 


Suggestions  from 
Readers 

"When  your  powder  brush  becomes 
soiled,"  says  one  of  our  readers,  "don't 
throw  it  away.  Powder  brushes  can  be 
washed  and  still  retain  the  same  use- 
fulness as  a  new  brush.  Make  suds  in 
warm  water,  put  brush  in  water,  and 
with  the  hand  stroke  the  bristles  gently. 
Rinse  the  brush  in  cold  water,  squeeze 
the  bristles,  and  allow  brush  to  dry  in 
the  sun." 

"If  hair  is  oily,  it  is  helpful  to  rub 
it  with  cleansing  tissues,"  writes  an- 
other reader.  "Take  small  strands  of 
the  hair  and  'wipe'  it  with  the  tissues. 
Do  this  every  day  and  the  hair  will  not 
be  dull  and  oily,  as  the  tissues  absorb 
a  great  deal  of  the  oil." 


WATCH  YOUR 


STEP! 


There's  not  one 
chance  in  a  million 
a  centipede  will  get  you 

IT'S  A  50-50  CHANCE 

THAT  ATHLETE'S 

FOOT  WILL 

EVEN  in  localities  where  centipedes  are 
many,  an  attack  by  one  is  almost  un- 
known. 

But,  no  matter  where  you  live,  the  fungus 
which  causes  Athlete's  Foot  invisibly  lurks 
in  the  path  of  your  bare  feet. 

Your  Home  Is  a  Danger  Spot 

In  your  own  speckless  bathroom  Athlete's 
Foot  may  be  waiting  to  attack  you.  The 
swimming  pool  you  patronize,  locker  rooms 
— almost  anywhere  you  go  barefoot,  the 
fungus  spreads  its  dreaded  microscopic  web. 

The  Web  of  Misery  Waits  Your  Step 

You  step  unknowingly  on  the  web.  Shortly, 
you  notice  itching  between  your  toes.  White 
blisters  appear.  Excessive  moisture,  crack- 
ing, peeling — any  of  these  signs  may  mean 
you  are  a  victim  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

Absorbine  Jr.  Kills  Fungus  Quickly 

But — tests  by  a  famed  laboratory  prove  that 
within  thirty  seconds  after  Absorbine  Jr. 
has  penetrated  to  the  pest,  it  is  killed  and 
is  no  longer  harmful.  The  minute  the  first 
symptom  of  Athlete's  Foot  appears — Act  I 
Splash  on  Absorbine  Jr.!  Keep  this  up 
until  all  danger  is  past.  Even  your  socks 
must  be  boiled  fifteen  minutes  to  prevent 
reinfection.  Keep  Absorbine  Jr.  in  your  medi- 
cine cabinet  and  in  your  club  locker.  Use 
it  after  showers  to  protect  you  from  infection 
It's  thrifty  to  use  Absorbine  Jr.  because  it 
takes  so  little  to  bring  relief.  All  druggists, 
$1.25  a  bottle.  For  a  free  sample,  write  to 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE  JR. 

Relieves  tore  muscles,  muscular  aches, 
bruises,  sprains,  sleeplessness,   SUNBURN 
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Schilling 

Plump  aromatic  pepper  berries 
rich   in    flavor.    Ground  just 
right   to   retain  ^. 

all   the    flavor.         v^^v 
That's  important.     [^ammJ^/rC^^ 

Pepper 

A  Schilling  &  Co. — San  Francisco 


Be  sure  to  order  the  delightful  new 
Sunset  book,  "Eating  Up  and  Down  the 
Coast."     See    page    24    for    particulars. 


<  ^\fJi  Money  or  Stamps  —  get  the 
I  ^1^  most  authentic  home-can- 
ning  Recipes,  "Home  Can- 
ning Book"  (San  Diego  Fair  Edition). 
New  oven  and  pressure  cooker  meth- 
ods. Kerr  Mason  Jar  Co.,  991  Title 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


One   Sunset 

Family 

Goes   Ca  mping 


by    Fleeta    Hoke 
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"UR  vacations  are  short,  usually  two 
or  three  weeks.  Therefore,  when  we  go 
camping  we  have  a  comfortable  camp, 
plenty  of  good  food  that  doesn't  re- 
quire long  hours  of  cooking,  and  com- 
fortable beds.  Roughing  it  is  all  right 
when  you  have  plenty  of  time  to 
"toughen  up"  so  you  can  enjoy  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  and  plenty  of  time 
to  "soften  up"  when  you  get  home  and 
have  to  present  hair,  nails  and  com- 
plexion to  civilization  again. 

One  of  our  most  important  comforts 
in  camp  is  a  good  stove  that  doesn't 
smoke  either  the  pots  and  pans  or  the 
cook.  We  have  devised  a  portable  stove 
that  is  not  too  heavy  to  carry  when  we 
pack  in,  yet  it  is  heavy  enough  to  have 
a  smooth,  even  top  that  doesn't  warp 
out  of  shape.  It  is  a  cast-iron  stove  top 
taken  from  an  old  stove  found  in  the 
city  dump.  It  has  four  top  lids  and  a 
front  door  for  feeding  the  fire.  Four 
30-inch  lengths  of  gas  pipe  support  the 
top  at  the  four  corners ;  four  pieces  cut 
from  galvanized  iron  form  the  sides  of 
the  stove.  Two  pieces  of  light  galvan- 
ized iron  two  feet  long  were  cut  and 
shaped  to  make  the  stove  pipe.  The 
edges  of  each  of  these  pieces  are  bent 
back  so  that  they  can  be  "hooked"  to- 
gether to  make  the  pipe.  The  two  round 
pipes  are  then  fitted  together  to  make 
a  pipe  almost  4  feet  high.  To  set  up  the 
stove  we  first  drive  the  four  pieces  of 
gas  pipe  into  the  ground  a  few  inches, 
at  the  right  distance  apart  to  support 
the  stove  top  at  the  corners;  then  the 
top  is  placed  in  position,  the  sides  are 
set  up  and  the  door  put  in  place.  Rocks 
are  used  to  build  a  supporting  wall  on 
three  sides  of  the  stove,  a  large  flat  rock 
being  placed  at  either  side  even  with 
the  top  of  the  stove  to  be  used  as  a 
handy  place  to  set  utensils,  etc.  These 
rocks  heat  up,  so  they  are  sometimes 
used  to  keep  food  warm.  The  stove 
pipe  is  fitted  into  position  and  we  are 
ready  to  cook  with  comfort  on  a  stove 
at  the  right  height  and  of  generous 
size. 

This  stove  when  collapsed  consists  of 
seven  flat  pieces  of  metal  (exclusive  of 
stove  lids !)  and  four  pieces  of  gas  pipe. 
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The  entire  stove  is  slipped  into  a  bur 
lap  sack,  tied  with  stout  cord,  and  i« 
ready  to  pack.  We  make  new  stove 
pipe  each  year,  which  eliminates  th< 
handling  of  used  pipe  filled  with  soot 
The  entire  stove  weighs  about  4( 
pounds.  We  have  been  using  it  si 
years  and  believe  its  good  features  arc 
worth  packing-in  the  excess  weight. 

We  have  always  taken  our  pack  trip; 
by  pack  mule.  Our  supplies  and  equip 
ment  altogether  require  three  pad 
mules.  We  believe  that  the  added  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  afforded  by  a  gooc 
stove  and  ample  canned  food  supplies 
are  well  worth  the  added  expense  ol 
one  additional  pack  mule.  The  packer; 
have  never  objected  to  our  cannec 
goods.  They  are  glad  to  add  anothei 
pack  mule  to  the  train ! 

The  "grub"  list  on  page  48  is  the 
food  we  have  taken  to  camp  on  several 
pack  trips.  The  party  consisted  of  twe 
women  and  one  man,  all  hearty  eaters. 
Of  course  our  list  is  planned  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  our  family,  which  explains 
such  things  as  our  taking  so  much 
canned  fruit,  few  tomatoes,  coffee  foi 
only  one  meal  a  day  for  two,  and  plenty 
of  canned  milk  for  hot  chocolate. 

The  bread  is  wrapped  in  a  very 
slightly  damp  cloth,  then  in  news- 
papers. We  camp  at  11,000  feet  eleva- 
tion where  it  is  cool,  so  the  bread  does 
not  mold  and  keeps  reasonably  fresh 
until  all  used  up.  The  "sheepherders' 
bread"  is  a  large  round  loaf  of  delicious 
sour-dough  bread  that  keeps  splendidly 
and  makes  delicious  toast.  We  always 
take  a  loaf  to  camp.  The  charming 
Frenchman  who  operates  the  bakery  at 
Bishop  is  now  a  good  friend  whom  wt 
look  forward  to  visiting  each  year  on 
our  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  moun- 
tains. We  usually  buy  some  cookies  and 
some  fruit  from  him,  also. 

Butter  is  purchased  at  Bishop  (not 
carried  across  the  desert),  left  in  the 
cartons  and  wrapped  in  newspapers, 
then  in  a  wet  piece  of  burlap.  It  keeps 
perfectly  on  the  trip  to  camp,  then  it 
is  kept  in  our  "refrigerator — a  five 
gallon  tin  can  weighted  down  in  tin 
ice-cold  stream.    (Please  turn  to  />.  4H 
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Three    Pet    Cakes 

XT-HRE  are  two  excellent  sour-cream 
cakes,  and  a  "high-altitude"  cake  that 
will  be  a  joy  to  any  mountain  home- 
maker. 

SHORT-CUT  GINGERBREAD 

i  cupfuls  of  sifted  cake  flour 

teaspoonful  of  salt 
2  teaspoonfull  of  finger 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
1  ,  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
l  '4  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
1  cupful  of  sour  cream 
1  cupful  of  molasses 
1  4  cupful  of  melted  shortening 

Sift  flour,  salt,  and  spices.  Mix  the 
soda  with  the  sour  cream,  add  the  mo- 
lasses, and  mix  well,  then  pour  in  the 
melted  shortening  last.  Add  liquid  in- 
gredients to  the  sifted  dry  ingredients 
and  beat  hard  for  2  minutes.  Pour  into 
.sed  square  pan  and  bake  35  min- 
utes m  a  moderate  oven  (375°). 

SOUR  CREAM  CHOCOLATE  CAKE 

1 '  2  cupfuls  of  sifted  cake  flour 
I  2  teaspoonful  of  soda 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
1/2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  cupful  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  sour  cream 

4  squares  of  chocolate,  melted  over 
hot  water 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together.  Mix 
the  melted  chocolate  with  the  sour 
cream,  and  add  this  mixture  to  the  dry 
ingredients.  Blend  thoroughly.  Add 
beaten  eggs  and  vanilla,  and  beat  until 
all  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended. 
Bake  in  2  greased  9-inch  layer  pans  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°)  for  20  min- 
utes. Ice  with  chocolate  or  7-minute 
frosting. 

This  recipe  has  been  used  over  and 
over  again  with  great  success  at  altitudes 
of  4, 000  to  5,200  feet,  and  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  Sacramento  Valley  as  well. 

MOUNTAIN  CHOCOLATE  CAKE 

Cream  a  scant  y2  cupful  of  shorten- 
ing with  %  of  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Add 

1  white  and  3  yolks  of  eggs  beaten 
together  well.  Add  1  cupful  of  sour 
milk  alternately  with  2l/3  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  and  1  scant  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  1  tablespoonful 
of  hot  water.  Mix  y2  cupful  of  cocoa 
or  grated  chocolate  with  a  scant  y2 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  just  enough  hot 
water  to  dissolve.  Add  to  first  mix- 
ture. Makes  3  layers  or  about  26  cup 
cakes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°). 
Ice  with  chocolate  butter  icing  or  white 
butter  icing.  It  is  delicious  also  with 
the  lower  layer  spread  with  tart  jam  or 
jelly  and  the  top  of  cake  spread  with 
whipped  cream.  This  cake  is  moist  and 
keeps  nicely  if  put  in  a  tin  box  with 

2  slices  of  bread. 
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ATTA    BOY    B1LLV.'   YOU'RE 
ON  OUR  TEAM   FOR   LIFE  . 


I   ALMOST    LOST  OUT 
6UT   PUFFED  PALS 

SAVEO  THE  DAY  FOR  ME 


Packed  only  in  red  and  blue  packages. 
Triple  sealed  for  your  protection. 


Make  breakfast  a  temptation  with  this 
confection-like  cereal! 

•  Appetites  don't  lag  with  this  exciting,  crunchy  breakfast  of  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Puffed  Rice  on  the  table!  Luscious,  nut-like  flavor  makes  these  whole  grains, 
puffed  to  8  times  normal  size,  a  real  breakfast  temptarion. 

Watch  youngsters  go  for  their  milk,  sugar  and  fruit  with  this  gay  and  lively 
cereal.  Watch  them  eat  the  breakfasts  they  should,  without  any  urging.  That's  why 
we  say,  one  bite  is  worth  a  thousand  words  of  coaxing!  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 

QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT  AND  PUFFED  RICE 


fM" 


Laughing,  boisterous  youngsters 
at  their  play  .  .  .  brimming  full 
of  energy.  .  .  .  Don't  envy  them 
their  zest,  but  take  a  tip  from 
youth.  A  good  part  of  that  well- 
being  can  be  yours  if  you'll  fol- 
low simple  rules,  rules  of  health 
endorsed  by  modern  mothers. 
Exercise  .  .  .  rest  .  .  .  proper  diet 
.  .  .  milk,  a  quart  each  day  for 
every  child. 

You,   too,   need   milk.   Just   as 
growing  bodies  need  F^~ 
the  calcium,  the  phos- 


phorus, the  other  minerals  found 
below  the  cream  line  in  full 
measure  in  Golden  State  Milk, 
so  grown  bodies  require  the 
same  .elements  for  replacement 
of  worn-out  tissue.  Doctors  say 
you  should  drink  a  pint  a  day. 

Make  certain  that  your  milk  is 
Golden  State.  Its  richness  above 
and  below  the  cream  line  gives 
it  delicious  flavor  that  makes 
milk  drinking  a  downright  pleas- 
ure. Try  it.  You'll  understand 
why  "milk-coaxing"  is  a  dead 
issue  in  Golden  State  families. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


BoldenState 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS 


More    Ideas 
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HOSE  of  you  who  have  followed 
my  columns  in  Sunsut  for  some  time 
know  that  I  like  to  talk  about  sauces. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this  liking. 
The  subject  can  never  be  exhausted, 
for  of  good  sauces  there  is  no  end. 

The  first  sauces  were  simply  juices 
which  dripped  from  meat  as  it  cooked, 
or,  in  other  words,  unthickened  gravy ; 
as  more  attention  was  paid  to  cooking, 
it  was  decided  that  there  must  be  differ- 
ent sauces  for  different  meats,  and  still 
others  for  fish. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  foundation, 
recipes  for  the  first  sauces,  which  were 
lost  to  the  world  during  the  long  period 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages.  When  the 
period  of  revival  of  all  arts  —  the  Re- 
naissance— began,  these  recipes  were  re- 
vived, and  in  France  during  Louis  XI  s 
reign,  a  Sauce  Makers'  Association  was 
formed  and  a  chef,  Taillereut,  became 
known  as  the  "Father  of  Sauces." 

We  know  two  distinct  kinds  of  sauce. 
One  includes  the  white  and  the  brown 
— or  Veloute  and  Espagnole,  as  the 
chefs  call  them. 

The  Veloute  or  white  sauce  is  made 
with  white  broth  (chicken  or  veal)  or 
milk,  is  mild  in  flavor  and  is  used  with 
fish,  light-colored  meats  as  chicken  or 
sweetbreads,  and  eggs.  The  Espagnole 
is  made  with  dark  broth  (beef)  and  is 
much  more  strongly  flavored.  These  two 
"mother"  sauces  are  thickened  with 
flour. 

The  other  class,  known  as  Hollan- 
daise,  has  no  stock  used  in  making,  but 
is  an  emulsion  of  egg  yolks,  butter  or 
oil,  and  an  acid.  When  oil  and  egg 
yolks  plus  an  acid  are  used  and  the 
sauce  is  prepared  without  cooking,  we 
know  it  as  mayonnaise. 

Is  there  any  one  who  cooks  in  this 
country  who  does  not  know  how  to 
make  a  white  sauce?  I  doubt  it — but 
not  all  white  sauces  are  well  made.  The 
butter  and  flour  should  be  well  blended, 
and  the  liquid,  broth,  or  milk  added 
with  seasonings  and  the  whole  cooked 
slowly  while  being  stirred  until  a 
smooth  thickened  sauce  is  the  result.  A 
good,  brisk  beating  will  make  it  smooth 
and  glossy. 

The  standard  white  sauce  or  "Ve- 
loute" may  be  varied  by  additional 
seasonings,  so  that  even  when  it  is 
served  frequently  with  the  same  dish 
it  will  seem  quite  different.  For  in- 
stance, egg  timbales  may  be  served  one 
day  with  a  plain  white  sauce,  and  the 
next  week  seem  quite  different  due  to 
the  addition  of  fresh  or  canned  mush- 
rooms or  two  pimientos  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  to  the  sauce.  Another  excellent 
sauce  cm  be  made  by  adding  to  one 

Cupful  of  the  white  sauce  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tomato  puree  or  canned 
tomato  soup. 
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on    Sa uces 


For  fillets  of  sole  which  have  been 
led  or  baked  in  white  wine,  or  for 
boiled  or  steamed  halibut  or  cod,  an 
interesting  s.iuce  is  made  by  adding  to 
each  cupful  of  white  sauce  half  a  cupful 
of  -hrirnps  cut  in  small  pieces;  either 
canned  or  fresh  cooked  shrimps  may  be 

UStd. 

The  Veloute  made  with  two-thirds 
chicken  stock  and  one-third  cream  be- 
comes a  Bechamel,  named  for  the  in- 
ventor, a  French  chef  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  Bechamel  is  one  of 
the  finest  sauces  to  use  for  timbales 
made  with  chicken,  and  for  a  sauce 
over  breasts  of  chicken. 

The  dark  sauce,  or  Espagnole,  admits 
of  even  a  greater  number  of  variations, 
of  which  we  have  not  space  to  speak  at 
this  time. 

Sauces  which  are  thickened  by  egg 
yolks  combined  with  an  acid — lemon 
juice  or  vinegar— and  butter  or  oil,  are 
known  as  Holland  a  ise  (hot)  and 
mayonnaise  (cold).  By  many,  these 
sautes  are  considered  the  finest  made. 
The-  recipe  for  a  plain  Hollandaise  is 
simple,  the  only  hard  part  being  to 
ivoid  a  separation  of  butter  and  egg. 
But  this  can  easily  be  accomplished  if 
:he  sauce  pan  in  which  it  is  made  is 
held  over  hot  or  boiling  water  and  the 
sauce  is  vigorously  stirred  until  done. 

Hollandaise  is  a  perfect  sauce  for 
asparagus,  artichokes,  timbales  of 
:hicken  or  lobster  and  eggs.  It  may  be 
varied  in  many  ways.  If  one-fourth  cup- 
ful of  heavy  cream  is  added  it  is  known 
is  '  Mousseline,"  and  if  the  cream  be 
whipped  before  adding  it  is  a  "Chan- 
:illy "  sauce.  For  Fillet  Mignon  Henii- 
ette  add  to  the  sauce  a  teaspoonful  of 
inchovy  essence  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  tomato  pulp.  The  wonderful  "Bear- 
naise"  is  a  Hollandaise  plus  minced 
shallots,  tarragon,  and  parsley. 

The  cold  emulsified  sauce  known  as 
mayonnaise  is  well  used  in  preparing 
many  cold  and  hot  dishes,  as  well  as  for 
salads.  Good  mayonnaise  may  be  made 
or  bought ;  the  housewife  can  easily  add 
various  seasonings,  and  give  the  family 
many  new  dishes. 

To  one  cupful  of  mayonnaise  add  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  chopped  red  and 
green  pepper,  pickles,  olives,  and  ca- 
pers, one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  shal- 
lot or  chives  and  parsley,  and  half  a 
iablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Serve 
over  cold  crab  meat,  or  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  fried  fish. 

Over  hard-boiled  eggs,  plain  or 
stuffed,  serve  mayonnaise  to  which  has 
been  .added  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chili  sauce, 
and  half  a  tablespoonful  of  Worces- 
tershire to  each  cupful  of  the  sauce. 
Serve  the  eggs  in  nests  of  lettuce  and 
garnish  with  ripe  olives. — Bertha  E. 
Shapleigh. 
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We  GUARANTEE 

any  woman  now  can  make 
pies  people  will  rave  over 
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Use  the  new-type 
shortening,  FORMAY, 
as  Martha  Logan  urges. 
If  it  doesn't  give  you 
vastly  improved  pies . . . 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

u  mGUaranteE: 

''  Martha    r  „ 

method  doesnvlf"  *   F°"»*y 

,n« /our  wper,"  "*'  desc"'b- 
pa'd.  *e  name  of  '  Pf'Ce  *>« 
f"d  enclose  palT  gt°cer- 
t°und  inside  o  f  Cnt  d,sc 
Yo«"  money  w°il  I  *¥  "'"• 
Promptly  il  be  "funded 


How  Martha  Logan 

makes  tender  pie  crust 


1  cup  flour 
V4  tsp.  salt 


Vz  cup  Formay 
2  to  3  tbsp.  water 


1.  Sift  flour,  measure,  and  mix  with 
salt.  Mix  Formay  into  sifted  flour 
thoroughly  with  finger  tips  or  fork. 
Avoid  handling  dough   too  much. 

2.  Add  cold  water  slowly,  using  just 
enough  to  hold  the  mixture  to- 
gether; too  much  makes  a  tough 
crust  —  too  little  makes  it  crumbly. 
Never  add  more  flour  unless  al- 
ready mixed  with  shortening. 

3.  In  rolling  out  the  dough,  roll  lightly. 
Lift  rolling  pin  between  each  roll. 
Dust  pin  with  as  little  flour  as 
needed. 

4.  Bake  single  shells  in 
hot  oven  (450°  F.)  for 
10  to  15  minutes.  Two- 
crust  pies  with  un- 
cooked filling,  should 
be  baked  20  to  30 
minutes  longer,  with 
temperature  reduced 
to  350°  F.  after  first 
15  minutes. 

COPR.  1»33  BY  SWIFT    a  COMPANY 


There's  no  longer  any  need  to  get  "blue"  or 
to  work  hard  over  pies  that  turn  out  "just 
ordinary."  Martha  Logan,  famous  cook,  tells 
you  how  to  make  "melt-in-your-mouth"  pies 
every  time. 

Read,  in  panel  at  left,  how  simple  her 
method  is.  You  use  your  regular  ingredients 
— and    Formay,    the    new-type    shortening. 

You  proceed  without  ice  water  or  other 
tricks.  And  if  your  pies  aren't  definitely 
better  than  any  you've  ever  made,  we  give 
till  your  money  back. 

We  can  make  this  guarantee  only  because 
women  are  delighted  with  the  Formay 
method.  It  makes  a  new  "springy"  kind  of 
dough.  Crust  turns  out  flaky,  tender. 
Formay  is  tasteless  and  odorless. 

In  cakes,  too,  it  is  excellent 
Far    easier   to   cream.    And    it 
stands  high  deep-frying  tem- 
peratures without  smoking. 

Get  Formay  today.  Try  it. 
If  your  pies  aren't  notice- 
ably improved — your  money 
back!  Swift  &  Company, 
Purveyors  of  Fine  Foods. 
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Favorite  Camp   Recipes  and  Menus 


Grub    List    for    Three 
for    12    Days 


(Total  cost,  $12.22.  Total  weight,  approximately 
127  pounds,  not  including  weight  of  containers. 
Three  pack  mules  are  required  for  transporting  all 
equipment  and  supplies.) 


Staples 

White  flour  (5  lbs.) 

1  pkg.  cornmeal  (1  lb.  8  oz.) 

1  pkg.  pancake  flour  (2Vi  lbs.) 

2  pkgs.  spaghetti  (8-oz.  size) 
1  pkg.  noodles  (4  oz.) 

1  pkg.  macaroni  (8  oz.) 

1  pkg.  bran  (10  oz.) 

Rice  (1  lb.) 

Soda  crackers  (1  lb.) 

White  sugar  (5  lbs.) 

Brown  sugar  (1  lb.) 

Baking  powder  (6-oz.  can) 

Vanilla  (2-oz.  bottle) 

Maple  flavoring  (for  syrup — 1-  or  2-oz.  bottle) 

Coffee  (1-lb.  can) 

Tea  (i/2.  lb.) 

Shortening  (1  lb.) 

Raisins  (3  pkgs., 15  oz.  each) 

Mayonnaise  (1  pt. — 1  lb.) 
Total  weight,  about  25  lbs.,  8  oz. 
Total  cost,  $2.27. 


Fruits 

2  No.  21/2  cans  fruit  salad 

3  No.  2  cans  apricots 

2  No.  2  cans  grapefruit 
2  No.  2Vi  cans  peaches 
2  No.  2  cans  pears 
2  No.  2  cans  sliced  pineapple 

1  No.  2  can  crushed  pineapple 

2  lbs.  dried  prunes 

Total,  fruit  for  16  meals — 12  breakfasts  and  4 
dinner  desserts. 

Total  weight,   about  20  lbs.,   12  oz. 
Total  cost,  about  $1.92. 

(Oranges  and  lemons  may  well  be  added.  We 
usually  take  at  least  2  dozen  oranges  and  a  dozen 
lemons.) 

Vegetables 

2  No.  2V2  cans  sauerkraut 
2  No.  2  cans  corn 

1  large  can  baked  beans 

2  No.  2  cans  kidney  beans 

2  No.  2V2  cans  tomatoes 

3  small  cans  tomato  sauce 

2  small  cans  mushroom  sauce 
1  No.  2  can  chili  con  carne 

1  No.  2V2  can  spinach 

2  tall  cans  green  asparagus 
White  potatoes  (8  lbs.) 
Onions  (5  lbs. ) 
Cabbage  (2  heads) 
Carrots  (3  bunches) 
Lettuce  (3  heads) 
Garlic  for  seasoning 

Total  weight,  about  37  lbs. 
Total  cost,  $2.13. 


Miscellaneous 

15  tall  cans  evaporated  milk 

1  can  cocoa  (1  lb.) 

Butter  (3  lbs.) 

Cheese  (1  lb.) 

Eggs  (2  dozen) 

Salt  (2  lbs.) 

Pepper  (2  oz. ) 

1  can  minced  clams 

1  can  corned  beef 

1  glass  dried  beef 
Bacon  (unsliced,  (■>  lbs.) 
Peanut  butter  (1  lb.) 
Mustard  (small  jar) 

2  cans  soup 

Jam  and  jelly  (home-made)  ad  lib 
Bread  (2  loaves  white,  2  whole  wheat,   1  loaf 
'  sheepherders'   bread") 

Total  weight,  about  41  lbs. 
Total  cost,   $5.90. 

Noth:  We  usually  hike  or  fish  all  day  and  take 
a  sandwich,  an  orange  and  a  piece  of  candy  or  a 
few  cookies  for  lunch.  The  menus  opposite  sug- 
gest    possibilities     from     our     food     supply     list. 


KIDNEY   BEAN  SOUP 

Slice  4  onions  in  some  hot  bacon  fat 
and  cook  until  they  are  tender  but  not 
brown.  Add  the  contents  of  1  can  of 
kidney  beans  and  1  can  of  tomato  sauce 
or  tomatoes.  Cook  about  15  minutes, 
then  mash  the  beans  thoroughly  with 
the  bottom  of  a  clean  tin  can  or  any- 
thing that  is  handy.  Add  1  tall  can  of 
evaporated  milk  and  1  can  of  hot  water. 
Heat  thoroughly.  (When  this  soup  is 
made  at  home,  the  skins  are  strained 
out  before  it  is  served.) 

SPAGHETTI   IN  THE  DUTCH  OVEN 

After  breakfast,  have  the  "fireman" 
build  a  "Dutch  Oven  fire"  and  heat  the 
oven  for  you.  Slice  4  onions  into  a  little 
bacon  fat  in  the  hot  utensil,  cook  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  1  can  of  tomatoes,  1 
can  of  tomato  sauce,  1  can  of  mush- 
room sauce,  1  package  (8-oz.)  of  spa- 
ghetti broken  in  pieces,  seasonings  to 
taste,  and  4  cupfuls  of  hot  water.  Add 
1  cupful  of  cheese  broken  in  pieces. 
Stir  well,  cover  the  Dutch  oven  and 
bury  in  hot  coals  and  sand.  At  dinner 
time  you  will  "dig  up"  one  of  the  best 
dinners  you  ever  ate  and  find  it  piping 
hot! 

RAISIN-BRAN   BATTER  BREAD 

Mix  1  cupful  of  bran  with  1  cupful 
of  flour,  4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, y2  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  1  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Beat  2  eggs  slightly, 
add  1  cupful  of  milk  (y2  cupful  of 
water  mixed  with  y2  cupful  of  evapor- 
ated milk)  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingred- 
ients. Add  4  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
bacon  drippings  and  y2  cupful  of 
soaked  raisins  and  mix  well.  Pour  into 
a  well  greased,  hot  Dutch  oven  and 
bake  40  minutes. 


POTATOES   FRIED  WITH  BACON 
AND  ONIONS 

Cut  several  slices  of  bacon  in  small 
pieces  and  fry  until  brown  and  crisp; 
pour  off  the  excess  fat,  add  two  sliced 
onions  and  cook  until  yellow  but  do 
not  brown.  Add  sliced  raw  potatoes  and 
cover  frying  pan.  Stir  and  turn  occa- 
sionally until  potatoes  are  almost  done, 
then  remove  cover  and  brown  well  on 
the  bottom. 

SAUERKRAUT  DINNER 

Fry  several  slices  of  bacon  in  a  deep 
utensil  until  brown  and  crisp.  Add  con- 
tents of  1  can  kraut,  and  1  can  toma- 
toes, then  add  as  many  potatoes  and 
carrots  as  you  want.  Cover  tightly  and 
cook  slowly  until  vegetables  are  tender. 


Dinner  Possibilities   from 
Grub  Supply 

Breakfasts 

Canned    Fruit 

Bacon  and  Eggs  Toast  and  Butter 

Coffee 


Cooked   Dried    Fruit 

Hot  Cakes  Maple  Syrup  Bacon 

Coffee 


Canned   Fruit 
Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 
Extra  Toast  Jelly 


Bacon 
Coffee 


Bran   on   Canned    Fruit 

Hot  Cakes  Syrup  Bacon 

Cocoa  or  Coffee 


Stewed  Raisins  over  Canned   Pears 

Bacon   and   Eggs 
Toast  and  Jam  Coffee 


Canned   Fruit 
Fried  Cornmeal   Mush  Syrup 

Coffee 


Bacon 


Luncheons 


Canned  Soup 
Tea 


Crackers 
Cookies 


Clam  Chowder  Crackers 

Cooked    Prunes 

Tea 


Asparagus   Salad 

Bread   and   Butter 

Tea  Candy 


Canned   Lima   Beans  Buttered   Carrots 

Bread   and    Butter 

Coffee  Cookies 


Scrambled   Eggs  with   Tomato  Sauce 
Bread   and   Butter 


Tea 


Jam 


Peanut  Butter   and   Jelly  Sandwiches 

Fruit  Salad 

Cocoa 


Creamed   Diced   Bacon   on   Toast 

Canned    Pineapple 

Tea 


Dinners 

Trout   Dipped   in    Pancake   Batter  and   Fried 

in   Hot   Bacon    Fat 

Potatoes  Baked  in  Dutch  Oven  Cabbage  Salad 

Steamed  Caramel   Custard  Tea 


Baked   Beans  Crisply   Fried    Bacon 

•Raisin-Bran  Batter  Bread  (Baked  in  Dutch  Oven) 

Carrot- Pineapple  Salad  Tea 


Creamed   Dried   Beef  over   Boiled    Potatoes 

Canned   Spinach  Raw  Carrot   Salad 

Bread   and   Butter  Jam 

Canned   Pears  Tea 


Corned    Beef    Hash 
Sauerkraut         Corn  Bread  Baked   in  Dutil> 
Butter  Maple  Syrup 

Canned   Peaches  Cocot 


•Potatoes  Fried  with   Bacon  ami  <  >n 
Canned  Corn  Canned  Asparagus  Salai 

Bread   and   Buttci 
Canned  Peaches  <  ookiei  Tea 


•Kulney  Bean  Soup  Cracker]  Pickles 

Mai. mini    and   (   linsi  Baked    in    Dutch    OvCH 

Lettuo  Salad 
Canned  Apricots  I  ookiei  I 


•Spaghetti   in  the  Duti  h  Ovi  n 
Fried   I  roul  Slit  ed  Pin 

Cocoa  (  ookiei 
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Tempt  with  Tongue 

(<  ontinutd  front  page  5R) 

lour,  lusting  frequently  with  the  stock 
n  trie  pan  H.ilf  a  cupful  of  sherry 
aoured  in  the  last  half  hour  of  cooking 
idds  richness  to  the  flavor. 

Now  comes  the  final  and  piquant 
out  1 1  a  sauce  of  herbs.  Brown  2  table- 
ipoonfuls  of  flour  in  4  tablespoonfuls 
)f  butter ;  use  the  pan  stock  with  the 
flour  and  butter  to  make  a  thin  gravy. 
To  this  gravy  add  finely  chopped  bits 
jf  thyme,  tarragon,  dill,  and  rosemary. 
Fresh  herbs  are  better,  but  if  not  avail- 
able, use  either  powdered  or  dried.  Now 
stir  into  the  herb  sauce  1  teaspoonful 
_aih  of  salt,  nutmeg,  and  paprika,  and 
idd  2  tablespoonfuls  of  capers  and  the 
juice  of  1  lemon.  Place  the  tongue  on 
i  large  platter;  cover  with  the  carrots, 
Dnions,  and  celery  from  the  roasting 
pan.  Surround  the  tongue  with  mounds 
of  mashed  potatoes,  string  beans,  and 
cauliflower  sections.  Pass  the  herb  sauce 
separately.  This  complete  platter  dinner 
will  serve  6  to  8  persons,  and  it  is  in- 
expensive, attractive,  and  appetizing, 
:oo. 

With  the  left-over  tongue  you  may 
score  a  second  success,  and  there  will 
ae  an  urgent  demand  for  a  repeat  on 
:his  casserole  with  the  cold  tongue  as 
i  base,  for  it  is  a  toothsome  triumph. 
Vbu  will  need  some  fresh,  canned,  or 
dried  lima  beans.  If  dried,  soak  them 
aver  night,  drain,  add  cold  water,  and 
rook  until  tender.  If  fresh,  cook  in  ad- 
vance. If  canned,  drain  thoroughly.  In 
any  event,  use: 

3  cupfuls  of  cooked  lima  beans 
1  cupful  of  finely  diced  celery 
1  bell  pepper,  cut  in  tiny  pieces 
1  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley 
1  small  can  of  puree  of  tomatoes 

1  tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire 
sauce 

Y2  cupful  of  oil 

2  cupfuls  of  tongue  stock 

2  cupfuls  of  cold  diced  tongue 
2  onions,  sliced 

Fry  in  a  Dutch  oven  the  onions,  cel- 
ery, bell  pepper,  and  parsley  with  the 
oil  until  soft;  add  the  tomatoes  and 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  simmer  10 
minutes.  Then  dump  in  the  lima  beans 
and  diced  tongue;  pour  in  the  stock; 
cover,  and  cook  very  slowly  for  30  min- 
utes. If  needed,  add  extra  seasonings 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  paprika.  Serve  in 
a  covered  casserole  —  the  earthenware 
type  is  attractive  —  accompanied  by 
cooked  cabbage  (red,  preferably)  and 
a  heaped-up  plate  of  hot  cornbread. 

Fresh  beef  tongue  cooked  with  sea- 
sonings as  directed  at  the  beginning  of 
:his  dissertation  is  delightful  baked  with 
i  typically  West  Coast  sauce  composed 
of  onions,  garlic,  oil,  raisins,  stuffed 
olives,  green  chili  peppers,  and  toma- 
toes, all  seasoned  to  suit  the  taste,  of 
course.  The  tongue  in  the  photograph 
on  page  38  is  prepared  in  this  manner. 
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"ll/Ju?  £cuf&  Jiulu 

Here's  how  she  made  that  grape 
jelly  Jim  brags  about .  . .  eleven 
glasses  in  less  than  15  minutes 


after  her  juice  was  prepared! 


NOW,"  said  Judy  to  herself  .  .  ."here's 
where  I  show  that  husband  of  mine 
that  I  can  make  jelly!" 

She  opened  a  little  recipe  book  that  came 
under  the  label  of  a  bottle  of  Certo  .  .  .  and 
turned  to  the  recipe  for  Ripe  Grape  Jelly. 
"Mary  says  anyone  with  a  little  intelligence, 
who  follows  this  recipe  exactly,  is  sure  to 
have  success!" 

She  placed  the  recipe  book  on  the  kitchen 
table  where  she  could  see  it  while  she  work- 
ed .  .  ."Well,  here  goes,"  she  said. 

First  she  brought  out  the  bottle  of  Certo 
. .  .  then  a  bowl  of  grape  juice,  which  she 
had  prepared  just  as  the  recipe  book  told  her 
. .  .  and  last,  a  large  saucepan. 

Into  the  saucepan  she  carefully  measured 
exactly  IVt  cups  of  sugar.    She  added  4  cups 


'MARY  SAYS  ANYONE  WITH   A  LITTLE 
INTELLIGENCE  IS  BOUND  TO  SUCCEED" 

of  grape  juice,  also  carefully  measured  .  . . 
mixed  them  well  with  a  long-handled  wood- 
en spoon,  and  placed  the  pan  on  the  stove. 
Then,  taking  a  final  look  at  the  recipe,  and 
muttering  "bring  to  boil  over  hottest  fire," 
Judy  turned  the  gas  up  high! 

"Nothing  much  to  this!"  thought  Judy... 
stirring  the  mixture  gaily.  "Let's  see  .  .  .  the 
book  says  to  add  Certo  as  soon  as  it  boils... 
well,  it's  beginning  to  boil!"  She  quickly 
added  Vz  bottle  of  CERTO,  stirring  all  the 
while... "Certo,  do  your  stuff.  ..Make  Judy's 
jelly  jell!" 

Then  she  quickly  brought  the  mixture  to 
a  boil  again  .  .  .  this  time  a  full,  rolling  boil 
that  she  couldn't  stir  down  .  .  .  and  boiled  it 
hard  for  exactly  >/2  minute... Presto,  Judy  took 
it  off  the  fire  and  put  it  on  the  kitchen  table 
. . .  where  she  skimmed  it  in  the  wink  of  an 
eye,  and  poured  it  into  the  waiting  glasses. 

"Well,  seeing  is  believing!"  exclaimed 
Judy.  "The  recipe  said  11  glasses,  and  by 


'II  GLASSES  FROM  ONLY  4  CUPS 
OF  JUICE" 

golly  there  are  11  glasses  ...  all  from  4  cups 
of  juice.  And  just  imagine,  the  whole  job 
finished  in  less  than  15  minutes  after  my  juice 
was  ready! " 

That  night  at  dinner,  Judy  had  her  triumph. 
She  watched  Jim  gingerly  taste  the  jelly  .  .  . 
then  beam  with  delight!  "Who  says  Judy  can't 
make  jelly?"  he  challenged  the  world! .  . . 
"Well,"  said  Judy  modestly, "Judy  and  Certo!" 


What  is  this  wonderful  Certo,  that  makes 
jelly  and  jam  making  so  easy  .  .  .  gives  so 
much  better  texture  and  flavor  .  .  .  the  real 
flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit  itself? 

Certo  is  just  natural  fruit  pectin  .  .  .  the 
jellying  substance  in  fruit.  When  you  add 
Certo  to  your  fruit  and  sugar  mixture,  you 
are  just  adding  as  much  jellying  substance 
as  that  particular  fruit  needs  to  make  it  jell. 
And  with  Certo,  any  fruit  (even  canned  fruit 
juice)  jells  perfectly  . .  .Jellies  made  with  Certo 
are  firm  yet  tender,  clear  and  sparkling  .  . . 
Jams  are  just  right. 

You  can  buy  Certo  at  any  grocer's.  It  is  a 
product  of  General  Foods.         ffl  »36.  g.  F.corp. 


89  tested  rec- 
ipes under 
the  label  of 
every    bottle. 


"Sun  and  wind  and  beat  of  sea, 
Great  lands  stretching  endlessly 
Where  be  bonds  to  bind  the  free 
All  the  world  was  made  for  me!" 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  GARDNER  L.  HART 
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.LBERT  M.  OWEN  of  San  Dimas,  California,  insists 
that  we  should  devote  one  page  in  each  issue  of  Sunset 
to  boats  and  boating.  "You  have  forgotten,"  he  grumbles 
good-naturedly,  "that  here  in  our  ivestern  states  we  have 
better  than  1,500  miles  of  coast  line,  not  to  mention  in- 
numerable rivers  and  lakes.  We  have  islands  in  the  sea, 
rivers  and  lakes  that  reek  of  untold  beauty  and  historical 
lore.  All  of  these  things  have  been  completely  passed  up 
by  you,  and  oh!  what  an  opportunity  awaits  you  to  do 
something  interesting!" 

In  order  that  Subscriber  Owen  might  not  weep  salt 
tears  into  an  ocean  already  running  full  capacity,  we  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  this  boat  question.  Hence 
the  story,  "An  Old  Rum  Runner  Becomes  Our  Cabin 
Cruiser,"  back  on  page  17.  If  enough  of  you  like  such 
articles,  there  will  be  more. 

Speaking  of  ships  and  the  sea,  and  what  you  like  or 
don't  like,  here  is  a  poem  that  came  in  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  James  Chrasta,  a  young  poet  in  Los  Molinos,  Cali- 
fornia. Will  you  Sunset  poets  and  critics  give  it  your 
"verse  test"  (no  pun  intended)  and  then  write  Mr. 
Chrasta  just  what  you  think  of  it.  He  wants  honest  criti- 
cism, and  we  know  that  yours  will  be  just  that. 

Captain    Fancy 

1ST  was  the  strangest  way  he  had 

Of  stepping  like  to  tunes, 
As  if  his  sea-boots  never  had 

Forgotten  rigadoons. 
Whichever  way  the  wind  would  blow, 

In  rain  or  squalls  of  sleet, 
He  was  certain  sure  to  up  and  go 

Quayward  down  the  street. 


But  when  the  warmer  sun  was  high 

We  knew  he'd  cross  the  town — 
He  always  put  his  memories  by 

When  springtime  cantered  down — 
To  take  the  worn  path  up  the  hill 

With  someone  else's  lad; 
It  never  took  a  sight  of  will 

To  see  the  way  he  had 

Of  making  truants  out  of  all 

Who  never  were  before: 
He  never  had  to  wink  or  call 

To  get  a  half-a-score. 
Along  of  nights  he  spun  his  tales, 

To  wide-eyed  lads  and  men; 
The  kind  of  yarns  of  hulls  and  sails 

We'll  nefev  hear  again. 

The  days  are  gone  I  speak  about 

It's  never  been  the  same, 
Not  since  he  took  his  last  ship  out 

As  quiet  as  he  came. 
It's  funny  how  a  town  just  dies 

For  one  man  that  it  knew  .  .  . 
Maybe  his  yarns  were  mostly  lies  .  .  . 

Well,  children  loved  him,  too. 

Just  because  we  have  been  looking  seaward  for  a  few 
paragraphs  in  this  issue,  you  men  with  the  hoes  must  not 
get  the  idea  that  we  have  deserted  gardening.  The  Sep- 
tember Sunset  is  one  of  three  banner  issues  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  fall  gardening  here  in  the  West.  Until  then, 
Adios,  and  may  your  waning  vacations  whether  on  [and 
or  sea  be  full  of  happy  days! — Lou  Richardson. 
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MEXICO 
NEWS 


AUTUMN  DAYS  dawn  clear  and 
warm  as  Mexico's  rainy  season  ends. 
Flowers  are  brightest  now.  A  series 
of  fiestas  leads  up  to  the  great  Festi- 
val of  Guadalupe  on  December  12 
and  the  beautiful  Posadas  preceding 
Christmas. 

CLEAN  air-conditioned  Pullmans 
and  cafe-lounge  cars  on  El  Costeno 
speed  down  Mexico's  West  Coast 
via  Nogales,  Hermosillo,  Navojoa, 
Mazatlan  and  Guadalajara.  Three 
days  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico 
City,  four  from  San  Francisco.  Low 
roundtrip  fares  bring  Mexico  within 
reach  of  everyone,  leave  enough 
money  for  baskets,  pottery,  sarapes 
and  other  lovely  handmade  things. 
(U.  S.  money  still  trebles  in  value 
in  Mexico). 

Tourists  headed  East  can  sidetrip 
to  Mexico  City  for  only  $50  extra 
rail  fare,  one  way  West  Coast  Route, 
one  way  National  Railways  of  Mex- 
ico via  El  Paso. 

HOTEL  PLAYA  DE  CORTES, 

a  modern  resort  hotel  with  Ameri- 
can standards  of  food  and  comfort, 
now  under  construction  on  the  beach 
at  Guaymas,  to  be  open  this  winter. 
One  of  the  finest  fishing  spots  in  the 
world,  Guaymas  is  also  an  excellent 
place  to  loaf,  swim  and  relax.  Hotel 
rates  will  be  from  $6  to  $10  a  day, 
including  meals. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK  about  Mexico 
was  awarded  first  prize  over  all 
booklets  submitted  to  the  recent  Art 
Director's  Show  in  New  York.  It 
contains  a  large  map  insert  in  full 
color,  two  full  page  lithographs, 
ten  large  photographs,  many  draw- 
ings, a  four-page  section  on  shop- 
ping. For  your  copy,  mail  25tf  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  F.  S.  McGinnis, 
Dept.  SM-9,  65  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 
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PLE-SEALED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 
mey  cannot  buy  finer  brakes 
in  these  —  big,  powerful  and 
pie-sealed,  to  make   them 


ooth  and  sure  in  any  weather. 


SOLID   STEEL  "TURRET-TOP" 
BODIES   BY  FISHER 

itiac  uses  the  safest  automobile 
dies   in  the  world,  featuring  a 
rdy  one-piece,  insulated  steel 
welded  to  steel  sides. 


VER-ALLOY  ENGINE  BEARINGS 
>  precious  metals — silver  and 
mium — make  Pontiac's  engine 
■  rings  twice  as  durable  as  the 


inary  kind. 


EALED 


SEALED 


OMPLETELY  SEALED  CHASSIS 
'  cannot  wear,  and  water  can- 
rust  the  moving  parts  of  this 
ged  chassis.     It  is  completely 
led   at  every  vital   point. 


=Sffl^ 


LUGGAGE  AND  SPARE  TIRE 
COMPARTMENT 

ry  Pontiac  model  has  the 
re  tire  concealed  from  sight, 
every  model  also  offers  a 
ge  luggage  compartment 
led  against  dust  and  moisture. 


v  ill 

Mill  k 


A  General  Molars 


PONTIAC  gives  you  fine  car  featun 

for  as  little  as  $615 


WHETHER  you  measure  value  by  price 
per  feature  or  price  per  pound,  the 
Pontiac  adds  up  to  as  fine  a  buy  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  ever  produced. 

For  all  its  low  price  there  is  nothing  small 
or  light  about  this  car.  It's  a  big  substantial 
automobile  with  the  extra  poundage  you  must 
have  for  real  stamina,  and  for  safe  and  si<;i<l\ 


driving.  Moreover,  every  feature  of  the  Si 
Streak  Pontiac  is  the  finest  money  can  buy 
This  is  what  Pontiac  means  by  value- 
that  is  best  of  all  that  is  new  for  as  littl< 
$615.*  And  the  more  you  compare,  the  11 

you'll  be  sure  that  you  simply  can't  do  hoi 

•  •  • 

*Li$t  price*  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  begin  at  $615  for  th*  Si*  and 
for  the  Eight  [tubjecl  in  change  without  notice),  Standard  H'" 
acotnorin  extra*      ivaUahAi  »«  ea*y  G*  Af.  A.  C.  'I'imv  Fajn 
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PACIFIC  COASTING 
WITH  THE  EDITORS 


This  Summer  We  Just  Sit  Back 
in  Our  Chairs  and  Listen  to  Tales 
That  Other  Travelers  Bring  To  Us 


T, 


HIS  month 
instead  of  boast- 
ing about  our 
own  Coasting, 
we  shall  just 
bringouttheSun- 
set  Guest  Book 
which  gives  the 
names  of  Pacific 
Coasters  from  far 
and  near  who 
have  visited  Sunset  Magazine  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  months. 
When  you  read  this  list— which  in 
this  space  can  be  only  partial — you 
will  understand  why  we  pre- 
fer to  stay  at  home  through 
the  usual  vacation  months 
and  do  our  traveling  at 
other  times  of  the  year. 

First  of  all  this  summer 
there  were  the  traveling 
editors— a  long  procession 
of  them  headed  by  the  be- 
loved Anna  Steese  Richard- 
son, Club  Editor  of  The 
Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, followed  by  Nell 
B.  Nichols,  Hope  Ham- 
mond, and  Grace  Tabor  of  that  same 
publication.  Sandwiched  in  with  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion  group 
came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Smith, 
staff  writers  for  The  American  Maga- 
zine, Elmer  T.  Peterson,  Editor  of 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  and  Mary 
Davis  Gillies  who  is  responsible  for 
the  smart  interior  decorating  depart- 


**^ 


ment  of  McCall's,  all  with  promises 
of  other  distinguished  editors  to  fol- 
low soon  in  their  vacation  footsteps. 
First  cousins  to  editors  are  those 
alert  home  economists  whose  work 
includes  the  writing  of  recipe  book- 
lets  and   other   material   helpful   to 
homemakers.  Summer  visitors  of  that 
always-welcomeaggregation  included 
Millicent  Atkin  of  The  Evaporated 
Milk  Association;  Mary  Hale  Martin 
of  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby;  Emma 
States  of  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light 
Co.;  Helen  Farquhar  of  Globe  Flour 
Mills,  and  Mar  jorie  Black  of  National 
Canners'    Association. 
Home  Economics  teachers 
(those   delightful    hybrids 
combining  homemaking 
v  and  pedagogy),  were  repre- 

v  •  sented  by  Mona  Van  Dyke 
of  Woodbury  College; 
Martha  Dresslar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  and 
Miss  Susie  West  and  Miss 
Louise  Sobye  of  Milwaukee 
Downer. 

Practically  all  Sunset 
readers  live  here  in  the 
Pacific  West,  but  naturally  there  is  a 
scattering  of  our  subscribers  all  over 
the  mountain  states  and  East.  A 
goodly  number  of  these  readers  have 
been  touring  the  West  this  summer 
and  have  stopped  in  to  get  acquainted. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
M.  Wilcox  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who 
followed    almost    to    the   letter   the 


round-the-West-and-through-t  he- 
Canal  schedule  outlined  for  them  by 
our  travel  department.  Then  there 
was  the  young  chap  who  was  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  colonists  in  the  Mat- 
anuska  Valley  in  Alaska.  From  Girard 
College  in  Philadelphia  came  an  in- 
structor who  got  the  idea  of  a  South 
Seas  vacation  from  a  stray  copy  of 
Sunset.  There  was  Judge  Alfred  S. 
Budge  from  Idaho  who,  with  his 
charming  family  as  witnesses,  stopped 
in  to  pronounce  us  guilty  of  putting 
out  a  good  magazine.  There  was  Max- 
ine  Buren  from  the  Prudence  Penny 
Department  of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelli- 
gencer with  a  copy  of  that  department's 
"Cosmopolitan  Seattle,"  a  book  of  de- 
lightful recipes  collected  from  the  fa- 
mous chefs  of  that  city.  (The  book, 
which,  by  the  way,  sells  for  25  cents  a 
copy,  should  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
you.) 

Then  there  have  been  our  Sunset 
contributors  from  all  up  and  down  the 
Coast,  dropping  in  to  talk  over  future 
editorial  plans.  There  was  J.  A.  Gooch, 
whose  garden  articles  in  Sunset  have 
made  him  a  friend  of  every  man  with 
a  hoe.  There  was  Dr.  Frank  P.  Mc- 
Whorter,  plant  pathologist  at  Oregon 
State  College,  who  gave  us  verbally  a 
wealth  of  Northwest  garden  news  that 
will  later  be  translated  into  type.  Tom 
McMullen,  a  landscape  architect  from 
San  Diego,  called  to  discuss  tentative 
articles  on  lath-house  gardening.  Mar- 
garet Schoch,  another  landscape  archi- 
tect from  the  South,  brought  us  her  idea 
on  how  to  build  and  plant  a  trellis.  And 
not  more  than  five  minutes  ago  we  said 
"Keep  your  copy  to  1,800  words,"  to 
Madora  Holt,  one  of  our  occasional 
contributors,  whose  book  reviews  are 
so  popular  in  southern  California.  .  .  . 

And  so  the  summer  has  gone,  every 
day  more  full  of  interest  than  the  day 
before.  It's  been  such  fun  greeting  these 
and  dozens  of  other  Pacific  Coasters; 
such  a  thrill  showing  them  the  sights; 
such  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  every 
one  of  these  travelers  has,  in  a  sense, 
published  the  fact  that  happy  days 
are  here  again,  that  many  more  people 
are  traveling  this  year  than  last,  ami 
that  much  of  that  travel  is  being  done 
right  here  in  our  own   Sunset  Land. 

If  and  when  your 
Pacfic  Coasting 
brings  you  to  San 
Francisco,  remem- 
ber that  our  address 
is  576  Sacramento 
Street,  and  that  our 
latch  string  is 
always  out  to  you. 
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CAMPUS  SCENES  FROM 
WESTERN  UNIVERSITIES 


Beautifully  landscaped 
Royce  Hall  at 
U.C.  L.A.,   Los  Angeles 


A  feminine  stronghold, 
Women's  Bldg.,  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis 


A    between-classes    smoke    in 
the   court   of  Stanford   Union 


FROM  PUGET  SOUND  TO 
SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 
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The    Administration 
Building   at   Eugene 


Washington    University's    fine 
Electrical  Building,  Seattle 


Mudd  Memorial  hall 
of  Philosophy,  on 
the    U.S.C.    campus 


Life  Sciences  Building 
at  Berkeley,  California, 
as  it  nears   completion 


A  wide  sweep  of  lawn   planted  with  trees  and 

shrubs    enhances    the     beauty    of    sedate    and 

elegant  Stimson  Hall   on  Washington 

State  College  campus  at  Pullman 


U        N 
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WILL 
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Pit      GO 


TO  SCHOOL  THIS  FALL 


/\_S  LIFE  goes  on,  education  must 
go  on,  if  we  are  to  continue  developing  as 
we  should.  We  can  not  take  one  10-  or 
15-  or  20-year  dose  of  schooling  and  ex- 
pect it  to  last  us  a  lifetime,  any  more  than  we 
can  eat  enough  in  our  youth  to  do  us  from  then 
on.  We  must  eat  and  drink  daily  throughout  our 
lives,  in  constant  preparation  for  living — living 
today,  tomorrow,  and  all  the  days  to  come.  And 
so,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  your  position  in 
life,  do  go  on  to  school  this  fall.  Enroll  in  a  regular  or  exten- 


programs  from  the  various  institutions,  to 
say  nothing  of  short  courses  and  summer 
sessions. 

What  would  you  like  best  to  study? 
Most  popular  among  all  the  courses  offered 
are  English,  foreign  languages,  and  public  speak- 
ing. This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  as  Hardin  Craig 
of  Stanford  University  says,  "Basically,  learning 
to  write  well  and  speak  well  means  learning  to 
think  well."  Certainly  there  are  few  social  situa- 
tions, few  lines  of  business  endeavor,  in  which  the  ability  to 


sion  college  course  or  in  an  evening  class  in  your  local  high      express  oneself  clearly  and  forcefully  is  not  of  definite  ad 


school,  join  a  study  circle  of  some  club,  or  pursue  a  course 
of  study  or  reading  that  you  may  map  out  for  yourself — but 
do  go  on  to  school. 

Going  along  through  the  years,  we  get  so  involved  with 
the  mechanics  of  living  and  with  the  emotional  aspects  of 
life  that  we  fall  into  lazy,  slovenly  mental  habits  for  which 
a  little  discipline  Jn  the  form  of  real  brain  work  is  an  excel- 
ent  corrective.  As  a  teacher  remarked  recently,  "We  need  to 
do  a  little  abstract  thinking  every  day  of  our  lives,  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  material  age  in  which  we  live." 

But  what,  specifically,  can  one  no  longer  of  college  age 
learn,  you  ask.  Anything  he  wants  to  learn,  is  the  answer. 
As  to  which  of  all  the  countless  paths  of  study  he  should 
choose  for  his  own  best  interest,  that  he  must  decide  for 
himself.  He  may  elect  to  take  up  something  related  to  his 
own  line  of  daily  work,  with  the  idea  of  making  that  work 
more  effective  and  thus  speed  up  his  rate  of  progress  toward 
that  elusive  goal  called  success.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
choose  something  quite  different  from  his  work-a-day  inter- 
ests, something  that  will  provide  mental  stimulation  and  so 
help  to  overcome  any  tendency  toward  mental — and  conver- 
sational— one-sidedness.  Strangely  enough,  the  latter  course 
is  likely  to  accomplish  the  same  end  as  the  former.  Vision, 
say  executives,  is  the  quality  most  needed  and  the  quality 
most  often  found  wanting  in  workers  coming  up  through 
the  ranks — and  vision  comes  not  from  technical  knowledge 
and  skill,  important  as  those  assets  are,  but  from  ability  to 
think  clearly.  If  we  are  to  have  vision  we  must  have  win- 
dows in  our  minds.  "Literature,  art,  religion,  music,  philos- 
ophy— these  are  the  windows  of  the  mind,"  says  Brother 
Leo  of  St.  Mary's  College.  One's  daily  job  becomes  at  the 
same  time  less  important  and  more  worthwhile  when  it  is 
viewed  through  these  shining  portholes  of  the  spirit. 

Luckily  for  all  of  us,  our  western  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  seen  fit  to  provide  us  with  opportunities  for 
study  along  whatever  lines  we  most  desire.  Extension  classes 
are  held  in  all  the  larger  cities  throughout  Sunset  Land. 
Visual  instruction  helps  in  the  form  of  motion-picture  reels 
and  stereopticon  slides  are  easily  secured  by  interested  groups. 
Correspondence  courses  are  available  to  any  individual  any- 
where. In  addition  there  are  tremendously  interesting  radio 


vantage.  Good  voice  placing,  clear  enunciation,  good  diction 
generally  are  of  value  not  only  in  radio  work,  but  in  all 
forms  of  public  speaking  and  private  conversation. 

Closely  allied  to  speaking  is  writing.  Fiction  writing  and 
journalism,  which  includes  news  writing,  feature  writing, 
and  advertising,  are  justly  popular  courses. 

Music  and  music  appreciation;  poetry;  drama,  both  the 
writing  and  acting  of  it;  history;  even  mathematics — any 
one  of  these  may  be  just  what  your  soul  has  been  crying  for, 
in  the  way  of  release  from  a  too  materialistic  world. 

Possibly  you  are  more  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  world  you  live  in.  Would  you  like  to  take  up  botany? 
Under  that  heading  the  University  of  Washington  offers  a 
practical  course  in  the  study  of  ornamental  plants,  while 
Oregon's  course  in  plant  study  considers  "the  structure  and 
classification  of  spring  plants,  trees,  and  ferns,  the  origin 
of  their  names  in  connection  with  Oregon  history,  and  their 
economic  uses  by  the  Indians  and  early  settlers."  Extension 
courses  in  landscape  architecture  also  are  offered  in  several 
of  the  western  colleges. 

Speaking  of  Indians,  you  may  like  to  study  about  them. 
The  University  of  Washington  offers  courses  in  anthropol- 
ogy in  which  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  their 
primitive  literature  and  arts  are  discussed. 

Courses  in  nature  study  sound  fascinating,  both  field  and 
museum  courses  being  offered.  Under  ornithology  you  may 
learn  about  western  land  and  water  birds;  under  animal 
ecology,  you  may  get  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  life 
histories  of  the  animals  of  North  America.  In  forestry,  you 
may  learn  the  characteristics  of  western  trees;  in  geology, 
something  of  the  history  and  formation  of  the  earth  itself, 
paying  particular  attention  to  minerals  if  you  wish,  or  to 
plants  and  animals  of  the  prehistoric  past  as  immortalized 
in  fossils.  And  in  astronomy  you  may  absorb  at  least  a  little 
information  about  the  rest  of  the  universe  beyond  our  own 
small  world. 

But  perhaps  you  are  more  concerned  with  yourself  as  an 
individual  than  with  Mars  or  minerals. 

If  you  are  a  "brain  worker"  by  day,  possibly  you  feel  you 
would  like  to  enroll  in  some  course  of  study  that  would 
provide  activity  and  training  for       (Continued  on  page  45 
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ARE    COMING 

SPEED  THEM  UP  WITH 
A  GAME  ROOM 
URGES  JULIA  HINDLEY 


Th 


.HERE'S  no  better 
antidote  for  blues  or  bore- 
dom than  a  well-planned 
game  or  "rumpus"  room. 
Such  hilarious  medicine, 
taken  at  home  in  liberal 
doses,  makes  the  gloom 
germs  just  curl  up  and  die. 
Every  gloom-chasing 
room,  of  course,  should 
express  the  tastes  of  the 
entire  family.  In  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  friends  of  mine 
with  athletic  leanings 
turned  their  long  base- 
ment into  a  combination 
skating  rink  and  general 
amusement  room.  No  mat- 
ter what  size  their  feet, 
guests  can  find  high  shoes 
with  roller  skates  at- 
tached to  fit,  for  there  are 
no  less  than  15  pairs  from 
which  to  make  a  selection. 
Fortunately  the  room  is 
long  enough  for  tyros  who 
don't  know  when  or  how 
to  stop  or  turn.  In  an  ad- 
joining room,  along  with 
the  furnace,  is  a  ping- 
pong  table  and  anyone 
who  wins  a  game  on 
skates  is  considered  pretty 
good.  It's  tricky,  believe 
me!  There's  also  an  elec- 
tric horse  for  equestrians 


who  don't  mind  staying  in  the  same 
spot  while  they  ride. 

The  larger  room  —  the  rink  ■ —  lends 
itself  beautifully  to  parties.  Imagine  the 
fun  the  two  youngsters,  in  their  teens, 
would  have  giving  a  circus  party  there. 
The  walls  would  be  decorated  with  cir- 
cus posters  portraying  ferocious  jungle 
beasts,  safe  behind  cardboard  bars.  A 
well-moustached  barker  would  ballyhoo 
about  the  stupendous  show  "For  Men 
Only,"  which  would  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pair  of  suspenders 
inside  a  sideshow  tent.  Guests  dressed 
as  clowns,  ringmasters,  bareback  riders, 
and  acrobats  would  gather  around  the 
pink  lemonade  and  hot-dog  stands  — 
without  which  no  circus  would  really 
be  complete — all  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze." 

From  Vancouver  to  Texas  is  a  big 
jump — and  there's  as  big  a  contrast  in 
the  types  of  fun  rooms.  Our  Dallas 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dealey, 
offer  their  truly  southern  hospitality  in 
an  attic  that  has  been  remodeled  into 
one  of  the  loveliest  amusement  rooms 
I've  ever  seen.  Beams,  leaded-glass  win- 
dows, rough  plaster  walls  and  a  stone 
fireplace  with  a  hood  were  combined 
by  the  architect  into  a  perfect  Old  Eng- 
lish tavern.  (See  photographs  at  left, 
and  room  plan  on  opposite  page.)  This 
room  is  not  for  strenuous  grimes,  but 
for  quieter  entertainment — bridge,  back- 
gammon, or  just  an  evening  at  home. 
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At  top  of  page,  a  gun 
cupboard  with  spider  web 
door  gives   unusual   effect 

The  barrel  -  shaped  bar 
makes  an  interesting  cor- 
ner even  more  interesting 


The  projecting  hood  and 
"woven"  pattern  in  brick 
make  a  charming  fireplace 

Let  freedom  ring"  is  the 
proper  note  in  wall  deco- 
rations—  ping-pong  room 
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It  is  used  continually,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prick  with  the  host  and  hostess 
that  their  guests  SO  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  comfort  and  beauty  of  this  glori- 
fied attic. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  this  particular 
room  ran  into  pretty  fancy  figures,  but 
some  of  the  same  ideas  could  be  modi- 
fied and  carried  out  at  much  less  ex- 
pense, particularly  if  one  were  to  do 
some  or  the  work  himself. 

My  sister-in-law  in  Spokane  found 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  her  two 
mischievous,  growing  boys  and  their 
equally  mischievous  gang  under  control 
was  to  give  them  a  room  of  their  own 
in  the  attic.  The  aid  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily and  gang  was  enlisted,  and  soon  a 
sturdy  fun  room  was  installed  with 
wallboard  walls,  a  good  solid  floor, 
shelves  for  books  and  games,  baseball 
gloves  and  other  things  youngsters  col- 
lect. The  crowning  achievement  was  a 
ping-pong  table  that  could  be  taken 
down  easily  to  clear  the  floor  for  more 
strenuous  activities.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  this  room  is  that  the  boys 
take  care  of  it  themselves — and  woe  to 
any  members  of  the  gang  who  don't 
put  things  back  in  place.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  headquarters  for  the  neigh- 
borhood, especially  on  rainy  days.  The 
boys  like  it  because  it's  theirs  and  they 
built  it — and  my  sister-in-law  and  the 
other  mothers  now  have  a  certain  peace 
of  mind,  knowing  that  their  youngsters 
are  safe,  if  not  quiet. 

One  of  the.  most  effective  decorative 
schemes  for  a  game  room  that  I've  seen 
is  in  the  attractive  Residence  Club  for 
Girls  in  San  Francisco.  A  clever  artist 
has  painted,  not  only  the  decorations, 
but  the  realistic  window  draperies  as 
well,  on  the  plaster  walls.  There  is  a 
real  window  on  one  wall,  while  on  an- 
other is  painted  a  false  one  with  a  blos- 
soming plant  on  the  sill.  On  the  re- 
maining great  empty  wall  spaces  there 
are  sketches,  almost  life  size,  of  old- 
fashioned  maidens,  sedately  playing 
croquet  and  badminton.  Nearly  every- 
one knows  or  "knows  someone  who 
knows"  an  artist  who  would  jump  at 
the  chance  to  broadcast  a  little  paint  on 
a  lot  of  wall  space. 

A  more  masculine  touch  predomi- 


nates in  the  rumpus  room  of  Bennie 
Walker  of  radio  fame.  He  has  made 
his  room  with  tremendous  effect  and 
little  expense,  with  the  added  advan- 
tage that  no  matter  where  he  moves  he 
can  take  his  props  with  him.  Here  the 
bare  walls  are  crowded  with  a  gay  as- 
sortment of  posters  featuring  prize- 
fighters, Gay  Ninety  chorus  girls,  and 
baseball  players  with  handle-bar  mus- 
taches. Another  bizarre  touch  is  added 
by  streamers  of  twisted  pink  crepe  paper 
across  the  room  (in  intentional  bad 
taste) ,  several  tables  covered  with  red 
tablecloths,  and  stools  and  Morris 
chairs  to  complete  the  picture! 

If  you  prefer  it,  a  truly  western  at- 
mosphere is  easily  adapted  to  the  attic 
or  basement  rooms  with  bare  beams  and 
other  rustic  effects  already  in  place.  The 
rougher  and  more  rustic  the  better,  for 
they  easily  become  part  of  the  finished 
setting.  Lariats  on  the  walls,  an  old 
saddle,  ten-gallon  hats,  lanterns  for 
light  fixtures,  and  home-made  rustic 
furniture  will  help  turn  an  attic  or  base- 
ment into  a  "home  on  the  range."  If 
no  fireplace  is  available  and  heat  seems 
essential,  perhaps  a  Franklin  stove  can 
be  found  or  one  of  the  "pot-bellied" 
stoves  so  familiar  in  western  camps. 

For  those  who  yearn  for  the  South 
Seas,  and  have  a  spare  room  with  a  high 
ceiling,  a  tropical  atmosphere  can  be 
made  to  order.  Real  dried  palm  or  arti- 
ficial leaves  resting  on  bamboo  poles 
can  form  slanting  canopies  over  doors 
and  windows.  It's  surprising  what  a 
little-grass-shack  effect  they  give ;  coco- 
nut palms  can  be  made  of  poles  wrapped 
with  strips  of  brown  burlap  for  tall 
trunks,  with  palm  leaves  cut  from  green 
or  metallic  papers.  A  bona  fide  coconut 
or  two  anchored  in  the  leaves  will  in- 
sure a  realistic  effect  —  but  be  sure 
they're  anchored  so  they  won't  fall 
on  your  guests!  Matting  on  the  floor, 
wicker  furniture,  and  a  home-made  full 
moon  will  complete  the  illusion. 

A  nautical  atmosphere  is  easily  cre- 
ated at  little  expense,  especially  by  those 
who  live  on  the  Coast.  Ship  chandlers' 
and  wreckers'  stores  are  treasure  troves 
of  decoration.  Small  anchors,  life  pre- 
servers, ship's  lamps  can  be  picked  up 
at  small  cost.  Rope  can  be  used  effec- 


Showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  Dealeys'  game  room. 
Charles  S.  Dilbeclt,  architect 


tively  around  pictures,  doors  and  win- 
dows instead  of  molding.  Old  fishing 
nets  make  splendid  curtains,  and  maps 
make  unique  wall  decorations.  Old 
maps  are  grand,  but  if  you  can't  afford 
them,  large,  beautifully-made  govern- 
ment harbor  and  coastal  charts  are  eas- 
ily obtained  and  are  just  as  effective. 
Canvas  for  ceiling  and  walls  should 
cover  beams  or  pipes  that  might  spoil 
the  sea-going  picture.  The  color  scheme, 
of  course,  to  be  true  to  form,  should  be 
white  and  blue,  with  perhaps  a  chance 
touch  of  red.  Horse-race  and  shuffle- 
board  courses  painted  on  the  floor,  as 
on  shipboard,  are  useful  as  well  as  or- 
namental. 

If  your  family  goes  in  for  home 
movies,  the  recreation  room  logically 
becomes  the  home  theater.  James  Ma- 
son of  Los  Gatos,  California,  had  that 
in  mind  when  he  built  a  closet  into  one 
end  of  his  basement  game  room.  In  this 
closet,  where  the  films  are  filed,  the 
projecting  machine  is  set  up  ready  for 
use  at  all  times,  while  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  recreation  room  is  a  station- 
ary silver  screen.  When  a  new  vacation 
reel  is  to  be  shown,  Mr.  Mason  steps 
into  the  lighted  closet,  the.  game  room 
is  darkened,  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
closet  wall,  the  picture  is  thrown  on 
the  screen.  Then  when  the  "show"  is 
over,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  snap 
on  the  lights,  adjust  a  neatly  framed 
picture  over  the  hole  in  the  closet  wall, 
and  leave  the  technician  to  rewind  the 
film  undisturbed — a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  confusion  that  accompanies  most 
home  theatricals. 

Whatever  the  effect  you  seek,  it  can 
be  easily  and  inexpensively  attained. 
All  you  need  is  an  extra  room  and  a 
burning  desire  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Getting  such  a  room  ready  is  as  much 
fun  as  attending  the  parties  to  be  held 
in  it  later;  so  you  won't  have  any  trou- 
ble finding  help — the  more  the  merrier 
as  long  as  you  have  the  room  well 
planned  beforehand.  The  extempora- 
neous ideas  of  over-enthusiastic  guests 
are  sometimes  sad.  And  here's  a  tip  if 
you  decide  to  go  in  for  any  special  at- 
mosphere— keep  an  eye  on  the  depart- 
ment store  windows.  You'll  find  that 
they  regard  the  seasons  in  their  decora- 
tions and  furnish  a  wealth  of  ideas 
adaptable  for  every  type  of  recreation 
room  known  to  funsters. 

Editor's  Note. — Judging  by  past 
Sunset  experiences,  this  article  is 
bound  to  inspire  many  of  you  to  build 
a  recreation  room  "just  for  the  fun  of 
it,"  and  when  you  do  we  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  time  to  write  us  about  it. 
Tell  us  about  your  decorative  scheme 
and  of  any  other  original  ideas  that 
you  feel  would  be  interesting  to  other 
Sunset  readers.  Remember,  too,  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  with  any 
modernizing  or  decorating  problems 
involved  in  the  building  of  your  recrea- 
tion room.  Just  write  us  about  them! 
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TRIED  AND  TRUE  ALPINES 
FOR   SUNSET   GARDENS 


by  ELSE  M.  FRYE,  Seattle 

Photographs  by  Paul  L.  Miller 
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.T  IS  not  conceivable  that  the 
ardent  rock  gardener  will  ever  falter  in 
his  search  for  rare  and  beautiful  fur- 
nishings, for  plants  that  are  newly  dis- 
covered or  just  introduced  from  some 
far  country,  or  for  those  that  are  rare 
because  of  difficulties  of  propagation. 
There  are,  however,  a  great  many  de- 
pendables— plants  that  are  exceedingly 
lovely  but  no  longer  rare  since  we  have 
learned  to  propagate  them  at  a  reason- 
able rate;  plants  that  remain  in  the 
garden  and  cover  themselves  with  glory 
each  succeeding  season ;  plants  of  in- 
dividuality and  character  that  bestow  a 
certain  style  value  to  the  niches  which 
truly  suit  them.  Out  of  many  have  been 
chosen  these  six  as  being  not  only  de- 
pendable but  indispensable  as  well.  As 
a  group  they  may  well  form  the  basis 
of  every  Sunset  rockery.  All  are  per- 
ennial. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  these  is  Dian- 
thus  neglectus.  Its  habit  is  a  close  tuft 
of  perhaps  an  inch  in  height,  made  up 
of  fine  gray  jointed  leaves,  not  undec- 
orative  in  themselves.  Over  this  are 
splattered  the  large  flowers,  usually  soli- 
tary on  their  three-inch  stems.  Their 
blossoms  are  a  clear  carmine  rose,  with 
golden  buff  reverses,  of  good  substance, 
their  toothed  margins  adding  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  design.  In  my  garden  they 
grow  in  a  well-drained  corner  of  mea- 
ger soil,  exposed  to  the  eastern  sun.  All 
fading  flowers  are  removed  carefully  to 
give  the  plants  strength  for  fall  bloom- 
ing unless  the  plants  seem  to  be  weak- 
ening, in  which  case  they  are  permitted 
to  scatter  their  own  seed.  Many  dian- 
thus  crave  lime.  D.  neglectus  reaches  a 
better  development  in  neutral  or  even 
slightly  acid  soil. 

Campanula  bellardieri  (often  listed 
as  C.  pusilla)  is  one  of  summer's  treas- 
ures. Its  thread-like  creeping  roots  find 
foothold  in  the  veriest  crannies;  its 
seeds  are  scattered  far  and  wide  and 
come  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
The  little  wreaths  of  tiny  leaves,  rather 
shining  toothed  ovals,  each  tooth  curi- 


ously burdened  with  a  tiny  gland,  are 
beautiful  as  they  wend  their  way  along 
the  edges  of  rocks  and  descend  the  gar- 
den steps  or  climb  over  mounds.  Their 
blooming  is  a  sudden  extravagant  erup- 
tion of  tiny,  tubby,  thimble-like  bells 
of  silvery  blue — or  in  its  variety,  snowy 
white  —  on  delicate  thread-like  stems. 
So  prodigal  is  it  of  its  strength  that  it 
sometimes  dies,  though  this  is  easily 
prevented  by  a  clean  shearing  of  the 
withering  bloom.  Its  variety,  Miranda, 
in  both  blue  and  white  forms,  is  a  little 
taller,  with  a  prolonged  season  and 
larger  bells  of  finer  color.  In  my  gar- 
den they  both  run  wild — it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends.  There  are  many  other  cam- 
panulas that  are  more  interesting  to 
grow:  Some,  as  C.  tomasiniana,  grow 
very  slowly,  while  others  require  rather 
special  conditions.  However,  for  sheer 
loveliness  and  unstinting  glory  in  its 
blossoming,  a  winsomeness  and  close- 
to-the-ground  growth  that  is  very  alpine 
in  effect,  there  is  none  better  than  little 
C.  bellardieri. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  any  group 
of  plants  more  beloved  than  the  prim- 
roses. In  woodland,  where  they  may  be 
naturalized  and  along  our  garden  paths 
and  borders,  they  mark  the  turn  of  the 
season.  For  rock  gardens,  those  of  more 
compact  growth  and  hard,  more  leath- 
ery foliage  are  more  fitting  than  those 
with  lusher  green.  Of  these  none  has 
given  me  greater  pleasure  than  Primula 
marginata.  It  is  a  true  dependable — it 
can  be  trusted  to  grow  and  bloom.  Its 
rosettes  are  most  beautiful:  leathery, 
toothed,  and  covered  over  all,  but  most 
thickly  on  the  margins,  with  a  silvery 
golden  meal.  In  late  March  the  flowers, 
borne  on  slight  stems,  burst ;  great  sau- 
cers of  lovely  lavender-blue,  clear  and 
clean,  are  carried  on  long  tubes  which 
also  are  powdered  with  mealy  granules 
within.  The  petals  are  deeply  emargi- 
nate.  Each  year  the  clump  is  increased 
by  other  rosettes  and  unless  it  is  planted 
on  a  slope  which  the  young  rosettes  can 


follow  down,  they  will  be  thrust  out- 
right from  the  earth  on  long  bare  yel- 
low legs  which  are  not  sightly.  There 
are  few  gardeners  who  have  as  many 
of  these  as  they  could  use  to  advantage, 
yet  these  primulas  are  not  priceless 
treasures.  Each  one  is  a  sure  investment 
in  lasting  loveliness  and  pleasure. 

All  the  aethionemas  grow  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  even  with  a  sort  of 
vehemence,  in  any  sunny  well-drained 
spot.  Of  them  all  I  should  like  least  to 
do  without  Aethionema  stylosum.  I  like 
the  size  of  the  flower  and  its  pattern ; 
it  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  A.  grandi- 
florum,  but  its  petals  are  wider,  more 
set  and  sedate  in  character.  Its  flowers 
are  a  lovely  soft  pink  which  in  a  mass 
is  really  glowing;  not  so  pale  as  the 
smaller  flowers  of  A.  pulchellum,  nor 
does  it  approach  the  vivid  pink  of  A. 
grandiflorum  or  the  deeper  rose  of  A. 
warley,  hybrid.  When  the  slender- 
leafed  flowering  stems  are  cut  away, 
there  remains  a  quaint,  oddly-branched 
little  bush  with  narrow  oval  blue-green 
leaves,  verdant  in  winter.  Aethionemas 
seed  themselves  profusely  and  in  a  col- 
lection of  species  many  hybrids  appear. 
The  aethionemas  have  very  long  and 
tough  roots,  not  easily  taken  from  the 
ground  intact;  when  they  are,  deep 
holes  of  ample  spaciousness  must  be 
dug  for  them.  They  like  not  to  be  wound 
and  tangled.  From  pots  they  are  easily 
transplanted  without  injury  at  any  time. 

The  tight  cushions  of  dull  deep  green, 
the  narrow  needle-like  leaves  gathered 
into  rosettes  at  the  ends  of  bare  branches, 
make  Armeria  caespitosa  of  special  value 
in  crevices  among  garden  rocks.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink,  their  delicacy  fur- 
ther accentuated  by  the  silvery  chaffy 
bracts  which  subtend  the  clusters  and 
by  the  pale  dry  calyx.  The  stems  are 
very  short;  the  flowers  sit  perforce  on 
top  of  the  tuft.  This  plant  seeds  itself, 
not  vigorously,  but  enough,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  time,  it  achieves 
a  diameter  of  ten  inches  and  with  only 
a  long  sparsely-branched  fleshy  root  to 
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support  it,  it  has  a  tendency  to  become 
brown  and  dessicated  from  the  center 
out :  it  should  then  be  removed,  and  its 
■pace  given  to  young  plants. 

Later  in  the  summer  when  the  best 
of  the  rock  garden  is  over,  the  small 
gay  poppies,  Pa  paver  alpinum,  white 
and  yellow  and  deep  orange,  crumpled 
and  crimped  bits  of  silken  tissue,  have 
decided  merit.  The  crown  is  surmounted 
by  a  tuft  of  pale  glaucous  leaves,  di- 
vided pinnately  two  or  three  times,  the 
lobes  being  small  and  narrow,  very 
delicate  in  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  naked  scapes  of  four  to  six 
inches,  pendant  in  bud,  but  opening 
gloriously  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  true  per- 
ennial ;  the  wet  and  cold  see  the  plant 
collapse,  first  into  a  dessicated  mass, 
later  into  slime.  I  like  best  to  let  some 
few  flowers  go  to  seed  and  before  this 
ugly  disintegration  takes  place  to  re- 
move the  plants.  The  seedlings  will  be 
smaller,  it  is  true,  but  more  alpine  in 
appearance,  perhaps.  They  will  bloom 
prodigiously  their  first  season. 

There  are  two  general  seasons  for 
planting  in  rock  gardens  as  well  as  in 
all  others:  early  spring  when  the  plants 
are  just  beginning  to  break  dormancy, 
and  late  summer  or  early  fall  when 
roots  are  still  active  enough  to  take 
some  hold  of  the  warm  soil.  Here  in 
the  Northwest,  spring  planting  is  pref- 
erable. The  plants  are  then  so  well  es- 
tablished that  the  vagaries  of  our  win- 
ters— the  occasional  blasting  winds  that 
deplete  life  juices,  and  unpredictable 
freezes  which  heave  small  plants  out  of 
the  ground — are  more  easily  combated. 
In  my  own  garden,  planting  goes  on 
apace  at  all  seasons.  Perhaps  a  treasure 
is  offered  in  midsummer.  To  refuse  be- 
cause of  the  season  is  too  great  a  strain 
on  human  fortitude!  A  plant  received 
at  that  time  is  planted  in  the  cool  of 
the  day  and  puddled  in,  having  first 
been  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  for  sev- 
eral hours  so  that  the  foliage  is  crisp 
and  all  the  cells  turgid.  For  a  few  days 
a  wet  sack  is  hung  over  or  around  it 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

My  deepest  sympathy  and  under- 
standing go  out  to  the  gardener  who, 
in  the  heat  of  summer  when  color  is 
flaunted  and  leafage  at  its  variant  best, 
is  constrained  to  dig  and  replant  that 
the  relation  of  plant  to  background, 
color  to  color,  and  juxtaposition  of 
plant  to  plant  may  arrive  at  near  per- 
fection. Garden  shows  have  become 
part  of  our  modern  pattern  of  life.  For 
two  successive  years  the  oldest  and  best 
Primula  marginata  had  to  be  lifted  at 
proud,  without  any  perceptible  damage. 

Editor's  Note. — Remember  that  the 
rock  garden  contest  (see  May,  1935, 
Sunset)  closes  October  first.  Before 
that  date  send  photographs  of  your  rock 
garden  to  Curtis  Redfern  in  care  of 
Sunset  Magazine.  The  best  of  these 
contributions  wins  the  gold  medal, 
special  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout! 


Primula  (pronounced  prim'  eu  lah) 
marginata  is  one  of  the  best  prim- 
roses for  the  western  rock  garden. 
Blooming  in  early  spring,  the  laven- 
der-blue flowers  borne  above  leath- 
ery green  leaves  give  colorful  effect. 
Grows    best   in    slightly    acid   soil 


Armeria  (pronounced  ahr  mee'  ri 
ah)  caespitosa,  commonly  called  sea 
thrift,  contributes  myriads  of  pale 
pink  flowers  borne  on  short  stems. 
Will  grow  anywhere,  but  likes  best  a 
light  loam.  Fine  in  seashore  gardens. 
Grown    by   divisions    or    from    seeds 


Dianthus  (pronounced  dy  an'  thus) 
neglectus  covers  its  place  in  the  rock 
garden  with  spicy  red  blossoms  a 
large  part  of  the  summer.  Loves  sun. 
There  are  several  members  of  this 
family,  but  neglectus  is  one  of  the 
most    satisfactory   for    rock    gardens 


Campanula  (pronounced  cam  pan' 
eu  lah)  bellardieri  is,  as  the  photo- 
graph indicates,  a  mass  of  tiny 
thimble-like  flowers  (blue  and 
white).  Taller  growing  campanulas 
have  a  cherished  place  in  the  border, 
but   this    is    the    gem   for    rockeries 


Aethionema  (pronounced  ee  thi  on 
ee'  mah)  stylosum  is  not  only  a  mass 
of  glowing  pink  in  summer  but  is  un- 
usually verdant  in  midwinter.  Seems 
willing  to  grow  anywhere,  but  likes 
best  a  well-drained  location.  Not  so 
well    known    as    it    deserves    to    be 


Papaver  (pronounced  pah  pay'  ver) 
alpinum.  Like  all  poppies,  the  flow- 
ers, borne  on  slender,  hairy  scapes, 
have  an  ethereal  quality.  Can  be 
grown  from  divisions  as  well  as  from 
seed.  Divisions  are  best  made  from 
August  until   heavy  frosts.  Likes  sun 
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IN  BAY  REGION  GARDENS 


by    OLIVE    SWEZY 
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.N  SPITE  of  our 
boasted  climate,  color  in  the  garden  is 
still  mainly  associated  with  the  months 
from  early  spring  to  late  fall,  with  an 
extension  for  a  few  weeks  by  means  of 
the  berried  shrubs.  In  favorable  seasons 
these  last  may  hang  on  through  the  early 
winter;  but  when  hordes  of  hungry 
birds  settle  down  upon  us,  as  they  us- 
ually do,  the  berries  disappear  like  dew 
before  the  rising  sun.  This  leaves  the 
months  of  January  and  February  rather 
bare  in  many  gardens.  However,  with 
the  use  of  some  of  the  common  stand- 
bys,  such  as  stocks,  calendulas,  Vir- 
ginian stock,  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  and 
a  good  selection  of  shrubs,  even  these 
difficult  months  may  be  gorgeous  with 
color,  the  amount  of  color  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  space  that  one  is 
willing  to  give  up  to  things  that  do  not 
bloom  in  the  spring. 

The  choice  of  color  is  almost  as  wide 
in  the  winter-blooming  shrubs  as  one 
finds  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  with 
the  possible  exceptions  of  blue  and 
pink.  But  pink  is  thrown  over  the  land- 
scape with  such  prodigality  in  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  that  its  absence  in 
mid-winter  is  not  felt.  The  warmer  reds 
and  yellows  are  more  appropriate  to 
the  colder  months,  but  white  is  not 
lacking,  being  found  in  some  of  the 
choicest  things  for  the  small  garden. 

Bouvardia  humboldlii,  with  its  waxy- 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  is  one  of  our 
loveliest  shrubs  but  is  not  entirely 
hardy.  It  must  always  have  a  sheltered, 
sunny  nook,  away  from  cold  winds. 
After  blooming,  prune  severely. 


Daphne  odora  is  also  very  fragrant. 
It  makes  a  larger  bush  than  does  the 
bouvardia.  When  it  is  given  a  place  in 
full  sun,  with  not  too  much  moisture 
nor  too  rich  soil,  it  will  cover  itself 
with  its  small  clusters  of  waxy  flowers 
with  their  delicious  odor.  This  comes 
in  both  white  and  pink. 

Among  the  larger  shrubs,  though 
still  compact  enough  for  the  small  gar- 
den, the  camellias  are  very  desirable 
and  not  too  difficult  to  grow.  Their 
rather  formal,  stiff,  waxy  flowers  come 
in  various  shades  of  red  and  pink  as 
well  as  white,  and  bloom  from  Decem- 
ber to  March.  They  grow  best  when 
planted  in  semi-shade  or  where  they  get 
only  the  morning  sun. 

The  Mexican  Orange,  Choisya  ter- 
nata,  also  a  winter  shrub,  does  best  in 
partial  shade;  it  will  bloom  in  full  sun, 
but  it  should  not  be  given  a  hot,  dry 
location.  When  crushed,  the  shiny  green 
leaves  have  a  spicy  odor  and  the  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 

Raphiolepis  ovata  Japonica  is  com- 
pact and  dwarf,  with  dark  green,  leath- 
ery leaves  and  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
The  flowers  arc  followed  by  dark  ber- 
ries. It  should  have  full  sun.  R.  Indica 
rosea  is  also  a  very  desirable  shrub. 

Viburnum  tinus  (Iauristinus)  is  a 
compact  shrub  that  will  eventually 
reach  considerable  height  unless  pruned 
back.  Its  foliage  is  attractive  at  all  times 
and  its  flowers  are  pink  in  bud,  white 
when  opened.  It  can  be  grown  in  any 
location,  doing  well  in  full  sun,  and  in 
ordinary  soil. 

There  is  a  fairly  long  list  of  shrubs 
bearing  various  shades  of  red  in  their 
flowers.  Camellias  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  Japanese  quince  is  one 
of  the  best  known.  It  is  also  one  of  t  he- 


most  beautiful,  but  it  needs  plenty  of 
space  unless  the  suckers  are  removed. 
Sometimes  this  is  quite  late  in  bloom- 
ing, particularly  if  it  is  in  a  shady  loca- 
tion. Full  sun  produces  earlier  flowers. 

Another  choice  winter-blooming 
shrub  that  is  only  too  seldom  seen  in 
our  gardens  is  Cantua  buxifolia,  rather 
a  slender  shrub,  growing  about  four 
feet  high,  with  small  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  clusters  of  long,  fun- 
nel-shaped tubes  which  are  an  unusual 
combination  of  red  and  crimson  or  car- 
mine. It  is  not  particular  in  its  require- 
ments, doing  best  in  full  sun. 

Grevillae  thelemanniana  is  of  about 
the  same  height  as  Cantua  buxijolia, 
but  is  more  dense  in  its  habit.  Its  finely 
cut  foliage  is  light  green  and  its  clus- 
ters of  flowers  are  scarlet  in  color.  It 
blooms  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  bearing  its  flowers  profusely  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches. 

For  the  place  where  a  tall  shrub  is 
needed,  one  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
lific bloomers  is  Cestrum  fasciculatum. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  and  will 
flourish  in  either  sun  or  shade.  It  has 
large  green  leaves,  downy  on  the  un- 
derside, and  from  about  Christmas  to 
March  and  April  it  covers  itself  with 
clusters  of  red,  tubular  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  large,  ovate  red  berries. 
It  blooms  sparingly  at  other  times,  but 
its  most  generous  blooming  period  is 
winter.  There  is  another  variety,  C.  ele- 
gans,  which  has  a  darker  color. 

The  heathers  form  one  of  the  most 
desirable  group  of  shrubs  for  the  small 
garden.  These  are  easy  to  grow  if  their 
two  preferences  are  respected :  there 
must  be  no  lime  in  the  soil  and  (hey  do 
best  in  full  sun.  An  acid  soil  is  wel- 
come but  they  will  flourish  in  one  that 
is  neutral.  The  tallest  one,  Erica  nicLui- 
thera,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  which  has  a  deeper 
red  color.  The  full  beauty  of  tin's 
heather  is  often  lost  as  it  is  ordinarily 
planted.  Close  at  hand  the  small  flow- 
ers are  beautiful,  but  even  at  a  short 
distance  a  single  shrub  loses  its  effe< 
tiveness  unless  given  a  background  that 
will  bring  out  its  color.  My  far  the  mOSi 
satisfactory  neighbor  that  I  have  found 
for  this  shrub    (Continued  on  page  f8 
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by  FRED   C.  BLAKE 


T, 


.HERE  is  so  great  a  diversity 
of  climatic  conditions  in  the  western 
states  that  in  order  to  give  sensible  sug- 
gestions for  windbreak  plantings,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  comparisons 
and  contrasts  relating  to  the  various 
soils,  winds,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

The  coast  line  is  windy.  Close  to  the 
shore  are  sand  dunes,  ever  shifting  with 
the  winds.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
gardens  in  these  localities  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  tall,  thick  screen  of  some 
tree  which  will  withstand  the  winds 
and  storms,  and  which  is  native  to  that 
locality.  If  possible  this  windbreak 
should  be  planted  as  a  community  proj- 
ect, at  the  windward  edge  of  an  area 
embracing  several  homes.  Then,  imme- 
diately behind  your  garden  of  flowers 
and  shrubbery  you  should  plant  tall, 
hardy,  and  thickly  matting  shrubs  as  a 
hedge  for  breaking  the  intensity  of  the 
winds  and  storms.  The  best  tree  for 
the  tall  windbreak  for  the  coast  line, 
especially  in  California,  is  the  Monte- 
rey cypress  (Cupressus  macrocarpa),  a 
tree  of  the  conifer  type,  producing  a 
thick,  matted  head.  It  will  stand  a 
great  deal  of  harsh  treatment  and  will 
grow  well  in  sandy  soil.  These  trees 
should  be  planted  closely  together  to 
guarantee  a  stronger  screen  from  the 
winds. 

Besides  the  Monterey  cypress,  for 
plantings  in  sandy  soils  along  the  wind- 
swept shores,  you  can  safely  use  the 
Monterey  pine  (Pinus  radiata),  the  Al- 
lepo  pine  (Pin/is  halepensis),  and  na- 
tive pines,  cedars,  and  firs. 

After  the  heavy  windbreak  has  been 
suitably  planted,  select  shrubbery  for 
your  smaller,  yet  dense,  windbreak  im- 
mediately behind  your  garden.  For  this 
secondary  windbreak  use  shrubs  which 
you  know  to  be  hardy.  The  most  serv- 
iceable shrubbery  screen  is  built  of  that 
type  of  plant  commonly  known  as  the 
broadleaved  evergreen.  The  English 
laurel  (Laurocerasus  officinalis),  hardy 
almost  everywhere  in  the  West,  will 
grow  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more 
and,  when  planted  about  four  feet 
apart,  will  make  a  dense  windbreak 
which  will  protect  the  most  tender 
plants.  This  shrub  will  serve  as  a  com- 
plete windbreak  in  localities  in  the  in- 
terior where  only  periodic  windstorms 


are  encountered,  but  in 
sections  close  to  the 
ocean,  a  stronger  windbreak 
should  first  be  built  to  pro- 
tect this  shrubbery  screen. 

Except  in  regions  of  heavy  winter 
freezes,  the  laurustinus  (Viburnum 
tinus)  will  grow  compactly  and  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  form  a  suitable  wind- 
break. It  is  also  a  broadleaved  ever- 
green and  has  blooms  and  berries,  but 
its  foliage  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
English  laurel.  The  Portugal  laurel 
(Laurocerasus  lusitanica)  will  also  serve 
as  a  windbreak  under  almost  any  con- 
ditions, and,  except  in  sections  where 
heavy  freezing  is  encountered,  the  es- 
callonia  (E.  montevidensis). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  clip  this  type  of 
windbreak  to  the  hedge  type  of  screen 
unless  the  architecture  of  the  home 
sanctions  it.  Most  of  the  windbreaks  in 
San  Francisco  and  many  other  cities  in 
California  are  clipped  to  straight 
lines  to  conform  to  their  architec- 
ture, but  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, the  shrubs  are  allowed  to 
grow  in  their  natural  state, 
being  pruned  occasionally  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 
It  is  advisable  to  have 
harmony  between  home 
and  garden  and  in  whatever 
section  you  live,  strive  to  pro- 
duce this  harmonious  blend  of 
house  and  garden. 

If  you  live  along  the  ocean  in  cen- 
tral or  southern  California,  try  plant- 
ing the  common  California  privet  (Li- 
gustrum  ovalijolium)  and  allow  it  to 
grow  tall  and  thick.  Very  little  wind 
will  pass  a  screen  of  this  kind.  Then 
there  is  the  Pittosporum  crassifolia  with 
a  grayish-green  leaf  of  the  broadleaved 
type  which  will  grow  to  a  considerable 
height.  Both  of  these  shrubs  can  either 
be  clipped  as  a  hedge  or  be  allowed  to 
grow  naturally.  The  stronger  the  wind 
that  sweeps  over  your  garden,  the 
thicker  you  should  plant  your  screen. 

Getting  back  away  from  the  ocean 
and  its  winds,  we  come  to  the  valleys 
with  their  periodic  storms.  Already 
there  are  long  windbreak  plantings  of 
tall,  drought-resistant  eucalyptus  (E. 
palyanthemos)  in  central  and  southern 
California,  which   break  the  force  of 


the  storm  before  it  reaches  your  gar- 
den. Besides  the  tall-growing  shrubs 
listed  in  previous  paragraphs,  you  can 
add  a  large  list  of  ornamental  trees  of 
the  conifer  type  for  your  windbreak 
plantings.  The  Monterey  pine  (Pinus 
radiata),  the  California  redwood  (Se- 
quoia sempervirens),  the  Allepo  pine 
(Pinus  halepensis),  the  Indian  Cedar 
(Cedrus  deodar  a),  are  all  conifers 
which  will  grow  to  a  considerable 
height  and  will  serve  as  a  good  wind- 
break in  Oregon  and  Washington  as 
well  as  in  California. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  the  wind- 
break, except  in  the  tall-tree  type  as 
the  eucalyptus  (Continued  on  page  48 
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HOW  ONE   SUNSET   FAMILY 
MODERNIZED  AN  CJ&IF*^  DINING   ROOM 


by   MARGARET   CRUISE,    Los  Angeles 


H, 


.AVE  YOU  an  ugly  dining 
room  in  your  home?  We  did  have,  but 
we  have  done  something  about  it  — 
something  that  you  may  like  to  copy 
bodily,  or,  better  yet,  adapt  to  suit  your 
own  ideas. 

It  happened  that  we  acquired,  by  in- 
heritance, a  bungalow  built  slightly  over 
a  decade  ago.  A  builder  had  constructed 
it  during  that  particular  era  in  the 
Southwest  when  the  living  room  of 


every  five-room  bungalow  featured  a 
mantel  that  stretched  from  side  to  side 
of  the  room.  This  mantel  shelf  not  only 
projected  over  the  chimney  breast,  but 
also  covered  a  carpenter-made  desk  and 
glass-doored  bookcase,  both  of  which 
were  very  poor  from  an  architectural 
standpoint.  Above  the  elongated  shelf 
were  two  small  casement  windows 
whose  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  per- 
mit a  glaring  western  sun  to  enter  dur- 


ing late  afternoon  hours.  A  yawning 
archway  led  into  the  dining  room,  per- 
mitting visitors  at  the  front  door  a  full 
view  of  the  dining  table. 

The  dining  room  itself,  oversha- 
dowed by  the  next  house,  was  a  gloomy 
spot.  It  had  small  casement  windows 
above  the  ugliest  built-in  buffet  ever 
made  by  man.  Dark  wallpaper  and  doors 
with  mahogany  panels  increased  the 
dingy  aspect. 

Our  feeling  for  line  and  form  de- 
manded instant  removal  of  that  buffet 
and  the  small  windows,  the  latter  being 
replaced  by  double  hung  sash  windows, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  "after"  photo- 
graphs. At  the  end  of  the  room,  oppo- 
site the  windows,  two  corner  cupboards 
were  added,  one  of  which  appears  in 
the  photograph  on  the  opposite  page. 

French  doors  were  hung  in  the  arch- 
way and,  as  the  latter  was  too  wide  for 
doors  only,  these  were  flanked  in  the 
dining  room  for  panelling,  which 
serves  as  backing  for  narrow  book 
shelves  facing  into  the  living  room. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a 
dado,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  were 
given  a  paneled  appearance  by  the  ap- 
plication of  picture  molding,  and  a 
chair  rail  was  added  at  the  desired 
height.  These  lower  walls,  ivory  in 
color,  were  first  given  a  coat  of  size  over 
the  old  wallpaper.  Two  coats  of  ivory 
flat  were  next  (Continued  on  page  41 
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Above  is  the  original  dining 
room.  Note  the  buffet,  the 
tiny  windows,  the  open  arch, 
the  heavy  molding,  and  the 
commonplace  lighting  fixture 
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The  two  photographs  at 
right  tell  the  "after"  story. 
When  a  door  replaced  the 
arch,  the  remaining  space 
was  taken  up  by  book  shelves 
in  the  adjoining  living  room 
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TINY  BULB  FLOWERS 
tl4  THIS  YEAR 
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by    SYDNEY   B.    MITCHELL 


I 


HAVE,  perhaps,  in  the  past 
written  slightingly  of  husky  men  gar- 
deners with  almost  a  mother  instinct  in 
their  care  for  delicate  little  plants.  May- 
be this  is  because  I  recognize  that  I 
would  have  made  a  terrible  nurse.  Long 
before  I  became  a  college  professor  I 
had  to  a  marked  degree  one  of  the 
Qualifications,  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion, of  this  group — abscntmindedness. 
I  am  sure  King  Alfred  could  never 
have  beaten  me  at  burning  the  toast. 
Naturally  then,  little  plants  wanting 
continuous  care,  and  especially  water- 
ing, have  been  beyond  me,  but  little 
bulbs,  asking  no  more  care  than  big 
ones,  have  always  appealed  to  me.  Be- 
sides their  ease  of  culture,  the  fact  that 
they  are  planted  dry  and  can  wait  un- 
derground for  the  autumn  rains  is  only 
one  attraction.  Just  to  look  at  them  as 
they  are  being  buried  and  to  imagine 
the  latent  beauty  they  possess  is  a  con- 
tinual thrill.  So,  as  mine  is  the  over- 
large  garden  of  a  busy  man  and  is 
planned  for  ease  as  well  as  beauty,  I 
nave  lots  of  them.  A  few  notes  on  the 
spring-flowering  kinds  I  grow,  arranged 
roughly  in  the  order  of  their  flowering, 
may  prove  suggestive  to  other  garden- 
ers. Unless  stated  to  the  contrary,  all 
are  best  planted  in  October  or  early 
November,  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  should  be  in  groups  or  clumps, 


massed  rather  than  widely  separated  or 
in  lines,  for  several  of  a  kind  are  re- 
quired to  give  any  effect. 

No  one  enjoys  his  food  so  much  as 
a  hungry  man ;  consequently  the  Sun- 
set gardener,  never  starved  for  winter 
and  early  spring  flowers  as  is  his  coun- 
terpart in  eastern  climates,  cannot  ex- 
pect quite  the  uplift  the  latter  gets  from 
the  first  crocus.  These  are  the  so-called 
Dutch  crocuses,  and  with  me  they  have 
not  proved  permanent  nor  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  generally  smaller  and  thin- 
ner petaled  wild  forms  or  species.  Of 
these  I  grow  several  kinds  in  little 
patches  of  a  dozen  bulbs  or  so  planted 
above  paths  near  the  house,  so  that 
from  Christmas  on  I  can  easily  visit 
them  between  rains  and  feel  that  spring 
is  coming.  Crocus  sieberi,  a  dainty  lav- 
ender species,  is  always  first,  surest  to 
flower  and  most  permanent  here.  Not 
unlike  it,  but  about  six  weeks  later, 
comes  C.  tomasinianus  and  near  it  in 
time  flowers  C.  susianus,  sometimes 
called  Cloth  of  Gold  from  its  color. 
Crocus  aureus,  a  fine  golden  yellow,  I 
had  first  last  winter  and  it  proved 
lovely  and  easy,  but  C.  chrysanthus, 
though  it  gave  me  several  nice  little 
yellow  flowers  of  varying  paler  shades, 
did  not  look  so  happy.  Crocus  imperati 
is  the  one  further  species  I  want  to  try 
this   coming    year;    its    mauve,    fawn- 


backed  flowers  sound  very  attractive. 

I  have  tried  the  common  snowdrop, 
Galanthus  nivalis,  and  it  was  relatively 
unhappy  the  first  year  and  gone  the  sec- 
ond, but  I  have  found  compensation  in 
the  larger,  finer,  more  drought- resis- 
tant species  G.  ehvesii,  with  all  the 
charm  of  the  family  and  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  our  warmer  winters.  In 
my  garden  in  a  cool  aspect  it  has 
proved  quite  permanent,  free  flower- 
ing, and,  praise  be,  it  is  not  expensive. 
Quite  like  snowdrops  in  their  drooping 
white,  green-tipped  flowers,  but  with 
daffodil  foliage  and  stems  a  foot  or 
more  in  height  are  the  snowflakes  (bo- 
tanically  leucojum) .  By  far  the  common- 
est in  the  West  is  L.  vernum,  which 
does  well  everywhere  and  flowers  early 
in  the  year  if  we  have  fall  rains  or  if 
water  is  given  it.  From  an  old  garden 
I  have  a  larger,  later  variety  with  more 
bells  on  each  stem ;  this  seems  to  be  L. 
vernum  carpaticum. 

For  years  I  grew  only  the  larger  gar- 
den daffodils,  not  realizing  that  this 
narcissus  family  had  a  group  of  little 
members  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Spain,  southern  France,  and  Morocco 
which  were  early  and  perfectly  lovely 
in  rock  gardens,  where  their  small  size 
and  natural  beauty  are  assets.  Of  these 
narcissus  species  the  pure  white  form 
of  N.  butbocodium  called  Clusii  or 
monophylla,  from  North  Africa,  is  not 
hardy  in  cold  climates  but  perfectly 
hardy  along  the  California  coast;  its 
broad  little  trumpets,  almost  like  morn- 
ing-glories, come  in  early  January  in 
my  garden.  I  can  keep  it  several  years ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  dies  out,  so  I  am 
raising  it  from  fall  seed;  as  also  the 
tougher,  more  persistent  yellow  N.  bul- 
bocodium,  which  does  well  in  gritty 
soil  in  full  sunshine.  This  is  the  typical 
hoop  petticoat  daffodil  with  its  rela- 
tively large  funnel-like  trumpet  and 
almost  vestigial  perianth,  reduced  as  it 
is  to  mere  threads. 

Narcissus  triandrus  albus,  "Angel's 
Tears,"  though  the  three  little  droop- 
ing white  fuchsia-like  flowers  on  each 
stem  seem  very  delicate,  persists  here 
and  even  comes  up  from  seed;  but  its 
larger,  later  variety,  N.  triandrus  cala- 
thinus,  dies  out  soon  and  so  is  relatively 
expensive.  Narcissus  canaliculars  is 
like  a  miniature  tazetta,  polyanthus,  or 
bunch-flowered  narcissus  of  the  Chinese 
sacred  lily  type,  an  attractive  wench  but 
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sometimes  shy  in  flowering.  Since  put- 
ting it  on  a  dry,  sunny  bank  like  its 
home  on  the  French  Riviera,  I  find  it 
flowers  very  well  in  my  garden.  The 
true  jonquils,  Narcissus  jonquilla  odo- 
rtis  YUgutosus,  with  several  yellow  flow- 
ers on  a  stem,  or  its  form  Orange 
Queen,  are  much  larger  but  still  rela- 
tively little  bulbs  compared  with  the 
big  garden  daffodils.  Of  the  species 
tulips,  I  have  tried  only  a  few,  but  I 
strongly  recommend  the  planting  of  a 
clump  of  a  dozen  or  so  T.  clusiana,  set 
not  more  than  six  inches  apart.  This  is 
not  a  big,  flaunting  flower  like  the  man- 
made  garden  varieties,  but  a  small, 
dainty,  white-striped-with-pink,  narrow 
one  quite  appropriately  called  the  Lady 
Tulip. 

Some  of  the  less  known  bulbous 
irises  are  small  or  dwarf  enough  to 
come  into  this  class.  Foremost  of  these 
in  time  is  Iris  reticulata,  now  readily 
available  and  not  too  expensive  for  a 
little  clump  of  a  dozen  bulbs  which 
will  be  a  constant  resort  when  the  small 
purple,  gold-blotched  flowers,  like 
miniature  Dutch  irises,  are  in  bloom. 
As  a  Santa  Barbara  grower  is  develop- 
ing a  stock  of  Iris  alata  from  seed — it 
takes  three  or  four  years  to  do  this — I 
am  hopeful  that  California  bulbs  will 
be  on  the  market  this  season.  This  is 
highly  desirable,  for  the  bulbs  have 
little  thong-like  feeding  roots  which 
are  persistent  and,  with  importation, 
bulbs  often  lose  these,  thus  being  weak- 
ened. It  is  utterly  different  from  any 
iris  now  common  in  our  gardens,  with 
foliage  suggestive  of  dwarf  Indian  corn 
and  perfectly  lovely  vanilla-scented  lav- 
ender flowers.  A  native  of  southern 
Spain  where  I  saw  it  growing  wild,  it 
is  a  winter  bloomer,  not  so  early  as  the 
now  common  Iris  s/ylosa,  but  in  flower 
in  my  garden  last  season  in  December 
and  the  year  before  in  January.  Leave 
it  alone  when  once  planted. 

Of  the  same  section  but  flowering  in 
March  is  Iris  biicharica  from  Turkestan, 
taller,  with  yellow  and  white  flowers, 
several  on  a  stalk  about  a  foot  or  more 
high — a  nice  thing  for  the  collector  and 
quite  easy  here  if  left  alone.  The  so- 
called  peacock  iris,  a  dainty  little  bulb 
with  French  white  three-petaled  flow- 
ers and  an  interesting  peacock-blue  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  petal,  is  not  a  true 
iris  but  of  a  related  South  African  fam- 
ily, the  moreas;  so  look  for  it  under 
Morea  glaucopis.  Even  if  it  cannot  be 
guaranteed  as  permanent,  a  few  bulbs 
planted  in  sandy,  well-drained  soil  will 
give  you  something  to  show  your 
friends  at  least  once,  and  it  may  take 
kindly  enough  to  your  garden  to  stay 
with  you. 

Our  little  bulbs  are  likely  to  come 
from  climates  with  long  dry  summers 
during  which  they  can  go  to  rest;  from 
regions  such  .is  the  Mediterranean,  South 
Africa,  or  parts  of  South  America  such 
as  Chile.  But  it  is  from  the  Argentine 


that  we  get  the  white  or  porcelain-blue 
Triteleia  (or  Milla)  uni  flora,  a  relative 
of  the  onion,  as  one  can  tell  if  the 
foliage  is  bruised ;  but  quite  innocuous 
otherwise,  and  a  sheet  of  single  starry 
flowers  from  February  to  April.  It  is 
terribly  easy,  for  I  have  moved  mine 
around  the  garden  and  always  a  lot  of 
the  smallest  white  bulbs  get  left,  and 
these  in  a  year  or  two  grow  up  to  flow- 
ering size.  So  I  can't  lose  it;  and  in- 
deed it  always  attracts  garden  visitors. 
But  of  far  more  importance  is  that  re- 
cent, much-publicized  addition  to  our 
spring  flowering  bulbs,  from  Chile, 
Leucocoryne  ixioides  odorata,  the  "glory 
of  the  sun,"  somewhat  suggestive  in 
growth  of  our  own  brodiaeas.  Each 
tall,  slender  stem  is  furnished  with  sev- 
eral relatively  large  lavender  flowers 
with  white  centers,  a  most  distinctive 
and  lovely  thing  which  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  grow  outdoors,  pref- 
erably in  a  well-drained,  sandy  soil.  It 
will  be  wonderfully  good  for  cutting 
when  it  becomes  more  common.  This 
is  a  comer.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  it 
will  probably  have  to  have  greenhouse 
culture  with  about  the  same  treatment 
as  freesias. 

Two  small  bulbs,  mainly  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  are  great  con- 
tributors to  the  ease,  economy,  and 
beauty  of  our  spring  gardens:  the 
"grape  hyacinths"  or  muscari  and  the 
"squills"  or  scillas.  For  the  effort  and 
cost  few  things  can  give  the  beauty  of 
a  big  patch  of  Muscari,  Heavenly  Blue, 
or  a  drift  of  Scilla  ca?npanulata,  and 
you  can  count  on  them  year  after  year 
without  further  concern. 

In  gardens  with  relatively  warm 
winters  and  quite  dry  summers,  all  the 
"Cape  bulbs"  —  that  is,  those  from 
South  Africa  —  are  more  at  home  than 
anywhere  else  in  America;  in  fact,  in 
most  other  sections  they  need  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse.  They  all  de- 
mand a  sunny  situation,  good  drainage, 
and  summer  drought ;  but  are  otherwise 
very  easy  and  very  effective  in  masses 
with  the  little  bulbs  planted  only  about 
three  inches  apart  and'  less  than  that 
deep.  For  immediate  results  buy  bulbs ; 
but  if  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind, 


remember  that  most  of  them  can  read- 
ily be  raised  from  seed.  A  few  will 
flower  the  first  spring  if  sown  in  late 
summer,  and  all  by  the  second  spring. 
Rather  different  from  the  general  run 
in  being  bigger,  taller,  and  having 
larger  bulbs,  are  the  early  gladioli,  of- 
which  the  cool,  greeny-creamy  G.  tris- 
tis  concolor  is  perhaps  the  earliest  and 
most  distinct  in  its  long,  slender,  wand- 
like  flower  stems  in  March.  The  others 
are  mostly  Dutch  hybrids,  though  Cali- 
fornia is  now  contributing  a  strain  of 
mixed  colors.  I  suggest  here  starting 
with  the  dwarf  baby  Glad  Peach  Blos- 
som, a  really  exquisite  pink.  Person- 
ally I  am  not  fond  of  the  tall  white 
variety,  The  Bride,  but  others  like  it 
and  it  does  flower  here  about  Decora- 
tion Day,  the  last  of  the  lot. 

Of  the  smaller  bulbs,  freesias  are 
well  known  and  are  now  available  in 
a  fine  color  range.  Plant  them  early, 
with  the  point  of  the  tooth-shaped  bulb 
up,  resting  on  the  flatter  base.  Ixias  I 
don't  grow  in  my  present  garden  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  be  sunless  in  their 
season ;  but  in  my  old  Stanford  garden 
they  opened  beautifully  in  that  sunny 
weather  they  must  have,  and  were  very 
gay,  their  tall,  wiry  stems  clothed  with 
white,  yellow,  carmine,  or  terra  cotta 
flowers.  They  are  better  in  separate  col- 
ors than  in  mixture.  Sparaxis  are  often 
better  with  less  sunshine,  so  I  give  a 
place  to  their  dwarf er  flowers,  some- 
what suggestive  of  dwarf  gladioli  in 
glowing  reds,  pinks,  and  white,  often 
with  an  eye  of  different  color.  Babianas 
are  rather  similar  but  with  hairy  leaves 
and  a  different  color  range  including 
red  purples  and  some  nice  dark  blues 
in  the  newer  introductions,  well  worth 
trying.  None  of  these  little  South  Afri- 
cans attracts  more  attention  in  my  gar- 
den than  Tritonia  crocata,  which  comes 
in  salmon,  glowing  coral  red,  and 
something  verging  on  orange  —  colors 
hard  to  describe  but  quite  stunning. 

Space  limits  preclude  my  suggesting 
all  of  the  garden  uses  for  little  bulbs ; 
but  in  the  rock  garden,  on  banks,  in 
clumps,  and  as  ground  covers,  near 
shrubs  with  flowers  of  the  same  or  con- 
trasting colors,  are  effective  plantings. 
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THAT  LEAD  TO 
RANCHO  JUAN  Y  LOLITA 


by  WILBUR    HALL 


I 


UST  off  the  old  San  Marcos 
Pass  Road,  near  the  picturesque  towns 
of  Solvang  and  Santa  Ynez,  you  will 
the  sign,  cut  in  silhouette  out  of 


see 


metal,  "Rancho  Juan  y  Lolita."  If  you 
are  sensitive  at  all  to  the  atmosphere  of 
romance  and  the  old  West  that  certain 
neighborhoods  and  regions  seem  to  ex- 
ude, you  will  already  be  aware  of  your 
nearness  to  the  California  of  the  care- 
less, simple,  golden  days  between  1830 
and  1880.  True,  there  are  filling  sta- 
tions along  the  gray-blue  ribbon  of 
highway,  an  airplane  is  likely  to  be 
droning  overhead,  you  can  hear  the 
whistle  of  a  distant  train ;  yet  by  shut- 
ting eyes  and  ears  only  a  little  to  these 
evidences  of  modernity  you  can  easily 
imagine  that  you  have  gone  back,  like 
Mark  Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee,  to 
an  era  of  adventure  and  primitive  liv- 
ing and  the  joys  of  the  fiesta  and  bade, 
the  round-up  and  the  calf-branding, 
leisurely  journeyings  toward  hospitable 
destinations,  protracted  visits,  engage- 
ments and  business  negotiations  and 
abiding  friendships  as  well  as  hatreds. 
If  you  have  that  imagination  you  can 
understand  and  appreciate  and  get  the 
fullest  enjoyment  from  the  hobby  of 
John  J.  Mitchell,  and  his  wife,  Lolita, 
in  its  setting  in  this  heart  of  the  roman- 
tic West. 

Literally,  Rancho  Juan  y  Lolita  turns 
back  the  clock  and  recreates  the  very 
flavor  and  fascination  of  50  years  ago 
and  more.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  Mitch- 
ells think  of  their  adventure  in  western 
ranching  as  a  hobby ;  perhaps  they  do 
not  even  realize  just  how  perfectly  they 
have  achieved  a  unique  thing — a  mu- 
seum of  time  as  well  as  of  material  ob- 
jects. What  they  do  know  is  that  it  is 
a  lot  of  fun — and  that  goes  double,  as 
we  say,  for  such  as  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  their  guests.  For  what  these  in- 
teresting and  very  alive  Chicago  people 
have  done  is  to  reconstruct  a  rancho  of 
the  days  of  50  or  60  or  70  years  ago, 
not  only  with  its  equipment,  stock,  fur- 
nishings, and  social  activities,  but  with 
authentic  period  surroundings  and  at- 
mosphere. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  trucks  and 
pressure  systems  and  electricity  and  a 
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telephone  and  such  trappings  and  es- 
sentials to  comfortable  and  convenient 
living  as  of  1935.  But  theoretically  and 
almost  practically,  the  Mitchells  and 
their  guests  live  and  laugh  and  enjoy 
the  social  life,  the  ranch  surroundings, 
and  the  work  and  sports  and  games 
and  amusements  of  half  a  century  ago. 
The  guest  can  be  met  at  the  train  by  an 
old  buckboard — genuinely  old,  not 
modernly  reproduced  —  or  by  a  real 
Concord  or  Henderson  stage  drawn  by 
four  or  six  real  stage-trained  horses. 
Arrived  at  the  ranch,  they  can  don  cos- 
tumes of  the  period  if  they  are  so 
minded,  can  enjoy  a  siesta  in  the  patio, 
awake  to  the  music  of  guitars  and  the 
singing  of  real  California  senoritas  y 
caballeros,  can  go  out  to  a  barbecue  sup- 
per, dance  the  early  part  of  the  night 
away  on  a  hard  dirt  floor  to  the  singing 
strings  of  guitars  and  mandolins  and 
violins  and  the  click  of  castanets;  they 
can  go  to  sleep  either  under  the  stars 
or  in  a  period  bedroom,  redolent  of 
old  Mexico,  Spain,  early  California. 
They  can  arise  with  the  cowboys  the 
next  morning,  pick  a  horse,  saddle,  and 
ride  the  range  or  the  line  all  day;  or 
they  can  lounge  through  the  morning 
playing  three-card  monte  or  visiting 
the  bar-room,  that  was  moved  hither 
from  Santa  Barbara  after  being  a  land- 
mark there  for  50  years;  or  they  can 
inspect  the  various  and  sundry  herds  of 
thoroughbreds  on  the  place;  or  they 
can  listen  while  some  tio  viejo  spins  an 
endless  yarn  of  the  ancient  days;  or 
they  can — well,  they  can  write  their 
own  ticket.  But  as  long  as  they  remain 
guests  at  this  amazing  rancho  they  need 
not  once  live,  even  for  a  minute,  in  the 
year  1935,  unless  it  is  when  taking  a 
bath,  shaving  with  a  safety  razor  or 
surreptitiously  listening  to  the  radio ! 

How  does  it  come  that  a  Chicago 
man  and  his  wife  thought  up  this  un- 
usual and  distinctive  sort  of  time-defy- 
ing and  clock-reversing  play-place?  I 
haven't  asked  them.  I  think  they  began 
by  being  very  deeply  in  love  with  Cali- 
fornia and  with  its  colorful  and  roman- 
tic past  of  dead  days.  I  know  they  be- 
came interested  in  the  annual  fiesta  of 
Santa  Barbara   (Continued  on  page  35 


There  are  horses,   plenty  of  them, 
and   carriages  of  every  type 


There's  even  an  honest-to-goodness 
oxcart  for  fiesta   days  and  the  like 


But  best  of  all  is  to  be  met  at  the 
station    with    the    old    open    surrey 
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DEER    HUNTERS' 
OVOtitc  DINNERS 


Wb 


E  LIVE  in  the  mountains,  and 
many  deer  hunters  visit  us.  Their  favor- 
ite dinner,  as  given  in  the  box  on  this 
page,  is  served  on  platters,  family  style, 
for  from  eight  to  twelve  persons  at  the 
table.  We  have  a  vegetable  garden,  so 
the  cost  cannot  be  estimated  very 
closely. 

The  salad  is  composed  of  a  large 
head  of  lettuce,  its  leaves  separated  and 
spread  on  a  large  platter.  Over  the  let- 
tuce I  arrange  8  peeled  and  sliced 
tomatoes,  4  peeled  and  sliced  cucum- 
bers, 3  peeled  and  sliced  onions,  2 
sliced  bell  peppers,  with  seeds  left  in. 
The  mayonnaise  is  made  as  follows:  to 
Y2  teaspoonful  of  salt,  }/2  teaspoonful 
of  mustard,  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper 
add  1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  1 
whole  egg.  Beat  slightly,  then  add  salad 
oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time  at  first,  then 
more  until  sufficiently  thick,  beating 
continuously  with  a  rotary  beater.  This 
is  not  put  on  the  salad,  but  passed 
around  in  a  separate  bowl. 

The  pickled  capers  are  the  seed  pods 
of  the  caper  plant.  They  are  my  own 
make. 

The  venison  steaks  are  floured  and 
fried  in  plenty  of  bacon  fat,  seasoned 
well  with  pepper  and  salt.  Add  flour 
to  fat  left  in  pan  and  brown,  then  add 
cold  water  and  cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  sufficiently  thick  and 
smooth.  Season  well — taste  to  see  that 
it  is  just  right. 

For  the  fried  squash,  either  Italian 
or  crook-neck  squash  is  used.  Slice  6 
or  8,  without  peeling,  into  half-inch 
slices.  Fry  in  bacon  fat  3  cloves  of  gar- 
lic (or  less),  cut  fine,  and  2  onions, 
sliced.  Add  the  sliced  squash  and  cover 
the  pan.  When  squash  is  well  steamed, 
take  off  the  cover  and  keep  turning 
squash  as  necessary,  until  all  is  well 
cooked  and  brown. 

For  the  Spanish  beans,  soak  3  cup- 
fuls  of  brown  beans  over  night.  Put  on 
to  cook  early  in  the  morning,  with  a 
little  salt.  After  an  hour,  add  a  ham 
bone  or  a  two  -  inch  cube  of  bacon. 
After  another  hour,  add  6  whole 
onions,  peeled,  and  2  peppers  cut  fine. 
An  hour  before  dinner  add  a  quart  of 
canned  tomatoes.  The  longer  the  beans 
are  cooked  the  better. 

Apple  pie  for  12  hunters  is  made  as 
follows:  Make  pie  crust  for  3  large 
pies.  Line  3  pie  tins.  Fill  with  apple 
sauce,  a  quart  to  a  pie,  sprinkle  with 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  adding  more 
sugar   if  needed.     Put   on   top  crusts, 


They  Like  This 

• 

Vegetable  Salad,  Mayonnaise 

Pickled  Capers 

Venison  Steak  Gravy 

Boiled  Potatoes       Spanish  Beans 

Fried  Italian  Squash 

Apple  Pie 

Coffee 


brush  with  milk  and  bake  to  a  golden 
brown. 

Make  plenty  of  coffee.  The  hunters 
will  want  it  throughout  the  meal. 

Fish  stories  cannot  compare  with  the 
wonderful  deer  stories  that  are  told  dur- 
ing the  meal,  each  hunter  trying  to  tell 
a  better  one  than  the  one  just  recounted. 
■ — Mrs.  George  R.  Poor,  Hopland,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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VENISON    TENDERLOIN 


WAS  born  and  reared  in  the  wilds 
of  Curry  County,  Oregon,  a  few  miles 
from  the  famous  Rogue  River  where 
there  are  still  many  deer.  In  my 
younger  days  venison  was  on  our  table 
almost  constantly  the  year  around.  Our 
favorite  way  of  cooking  tenderloin  is  to 
cut  out  the  whole  piece  and  cut  cross- 
wise into  pieces  about  4  or  5  inches 
long.  Then  slice  each  piece  flatwise 
into  3  or  4  slices  according  to  the  size 
of  the  loin.  Pound  if  the  meat  seems 
tough.  Roll  in  flour  and  fry  quickly  in 
bacon  fat,  being  sure  there  is  plenty  of 
fat.  Cook  just  long  enough  to  be  done 
through. 

When  we  are  serving  quite  a  num- 
ber and  can  plan  ahead,  or  if  we  wish 
to  have  cold  roast  meat  to  slice,  we 
rub  salt  well  into  a  ham  and  let  stand 
over  night  or,  better  yet,  24  hours. 
Then  we  dredge  the  meat  well  with 
flour,  add  a  dash  of  pepper,  if  not  very 
fat  lay  2  or  3  slices  or  bacon  over  the 


top,  put  into  a  hot  oven  (500°)  and 
brown,  then  cook  more  slowly  (350°) 
for  3  or  more  hours,  basting  often  if 
cooked  in  an  open  pan. 

Many  declare  venison  cooked  in  this 
manner  the  most  delicious  meat  they 
ever  ate.  The  secret  lies  in  rubbing  in 
the  salt  and  letting  it  stand.  We 
learned  the  trick  from  a  bachelor  cook, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  —  Dora  E. 
Gearhart,  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon. 
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FIT    FOR    A    KING 


ANY  a  trout  is  spoiled  in  the  fry- 
ing. I  have  a  method  that  is  guaranteed 
to  turn  out  fish  fit  for  a  king.  In  this 
method  there  are  several  secrets  which 
I  believe  are  responsible  for  my  success. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I 
would  never  start  on  a  fishing  trip  with- 
out. The  first  is  a  large  iron  frying  pan. 
Fish  cannot  be  cooked  to  good  advan- 
tage if  they  are  crowded  into  a  skimpy 
pan. 

A  good  sharp  jackknife  is  also  a  ne- 
cessity. My  wife  uses  a  pair  of  scissors 
when  she  cleans  fish,  but  I  say  there  is 
nothing  like  a  jackknife  for  this  tire- 
some job. 

Another  thing  I  always  take  is  a 
chunk  of  bacon.  This  must  be  rather 
fat.  A  bag  of  corn  meal  is  also  a  neces- 
sary article  on  such  a  trip  because  fried 
trout  is  just  ordinary  fried  fish  unless 
coated  with  corn  meal  just  before 
frying. 

To  prepare  the  trout  for  eating, 
clean  them  with  the  aid  of  your  jack- 
knife  and  wash  them  well.  Cut  the  ribs 
loose  down  along  one  side  of  the  back- 
bone, not  cutting  through  the  skin.  In 
this  way  the  two  halves  will  be  left 
joined  by  the  skin  and  will  lie  flat  in 
the  pan.  They  will  cook  more  evenly 
and  quickly  than  they  will  if  not  flat- 
tened out. 

Now  salt  your  fish  and  roll  them  in 
the  corn  meal.  This  will  give  them  a 
rich,  brown  coating  which  adds  greatly 
to  their  delicious  flavor. 

Place  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  ba- 
con in  the  frying  pan  over  the  fire. 
When  the  grease  is  fried  out,  remove 
the  bacon  and  place  the  fish  in  the  pan. 
Fish  must  fry  rather  slowly  to  be 
cooked  evenly  and  brown. 

Several  of  these  speckled  beauties 
served  with  a  mound  of  fried  potatoes 
are,  indeed,  a  dish  fit  for  a  king  or  the 
world's  best  angler  (who  is  also  a  king)  . 
— Marvin  C  Spores,  Springfield,  Ore. 


SUNSET 


for  the 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF   FOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING  &  BEAUTY 

Conducted  by  Genevieve  A.  Callahan 


ROBABLY  you  have  stopped 
occasionally  to  watch  a  pleasant-look- 
ing young  woman  demonstrating  one 
or  another  make  of  ironer  in  a  depart- 
ment store  or  electric  appliance  shop. 
"It  looks  easy  enough  there  in  the  win- 
dow," your  mind  no  doubt  commented, 
"but  I  wonder  just  how  practical  those 
machines  really  are!" 

The  answer  to  that  is,  of  course,  ask 
the  woman  who  owns  one.  In  addition, 
ask  the  demonstrator  not  merely  to  show 
you  how  she  irons  on  the  machine,  but 
to  let  you  sit  down  and  run  it  yourself 
for  a  few  minutes.  Do  that,  and  you 
will  be  convinced  of  the  great  saving 
of  energy.  (Is  there  anything  more 
thoroughly  tiring  than  standing  hour 
after  hour  over  an  ironing  board?  No 
wonder  women  "hate"  ironing  day.) 
You  will  recognize  the  definite  saving 
of  time.  (Experiments  show  that  an 
ordinary  three-hour  "stand-up"  ironing 
takes  on  an  average  from  an  hour  and 
20  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half  when 
done  sitting  comfortably  at  a  good 
ironer.)  You  will  be  impressed  with 
the  excellent  appearance  of  the  finished 
ironing.  And,  if  you  are  willing  to 
study  figures,  you  will  be  happily 
amazed  at  the  very  reasonable  cost — 
both  first  price  and  operating  charges 
being  included — of  all  these  advan- 
tages. Sensible  budget  terms  make  it 
possible  to  spread  the  cost  of  buying 
over  a  generously  long  period,  so  that 
you  may  use  the  (Continued  on  page  39 


upper  two   of    rotary   type, 
lower    one    of    flatpress    type — are    illus- 
trated   above.   The    best  way  to   find   out 
which   one  you   want  is  to  try   them   out 
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GREEN    DMAS  CON  CARNE 


(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


AT  THE  BEACH 

'Green   Limas  Con   Carne 

in   Thermos  Juq 

Hard   Rolls,  Toasted 

Potato  Chips 

Fruit  Salad  with 

•Salad  Dressing   Supreme 

Apple  Turnovers         Coffee 


Try  this  on  your  Fair  visitors !  It  is  equally  good 
in  the  dining  room  or  at  the  beach,  accompanied 
by  the  San  Diego  Special  Garlic  Bread  (see  op- 
posite page)  or  hot  cheese  biscuits  if  at  home,  or 
with  French  bread  or  hard  rolls,  split  and  toasted, 
for  picnic  purposes.  Here  is  the  recipe.  Whether 
it  will  serve  four,  six,  or  eight  will  depend  upon 
the  occasion  and  the  appetites  of  those  concerned. 

1  pound  of  ground  beef  round  or  shoulder 

1  small  onion,  chopped 

2  cupfuls  of  canned  or  fresh  chopped  tomatoes 
2  cupfuls  of  cooked  green  lima  beans 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Brown  the  meat  in  a  little  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet.  Add  the  chopped  onion  and 
the  tomatoes,  and  cook  slowly  until  the  onion  is  tender.  Add  the  cooked  lima 
beans  and  heat  for  ten  minutes  longer.  Season  to  taste,  and  serve  very  hot  with 
garlic  bread  or  what  you  will. — Mrs.  O.  S.  W.,  San  Diego,  California. 

THE  ADMIRAL'S  CHEESE 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  serve  a  sweet  dessert,  serve  this  with  wafers  and 
preserved  or  candied  cherries  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  mound  on  a 
large  plate  or  cheese  tray.  Black  coffee  completes  it,  of  course.  Put  through 
the  potato  ricer 

yi  pound  of  good  American  cheese 
yi,  pound  of  Roquefort  cheese 
1  small  (3-  to  4-ounce)  package  of  cream  cheese 

Add  minced  chives  to  suit  your  taste,  and  thin  with  heavy  cream,  then 
rice  again  into  a  cone-shaped  mound  on  the  serving  plate.  Dredge  top  with 
paprika  and  serve.  Delicious! — Mrs.  M.  F.  S.,  Houghton,  Washington. 

EXTRA-GOOD    PEACH    JAM 


FOR   BREAKFAST 
NEXT  WINTER 


4  cupfuls  of  sliced  ripe  peaches 
14  cupful  of  lemon  juice 
7V2  cupfuls  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  liquid  fruit  pectin 

Scald  and  peel  about  3  pounds  of  thoroughly  ripe,  well-flavored  peaches. 
Slice  thin  and  measure  exactly.  Put  into  a  large  kettle  with  the  sugar,  mix  well, 
and  bring  quickly  to  boiling,  then  boil  hard  for  just  1  minute.  Remove  from 
the  heat  and  stir  in  the  liquid  pectin,  then  stir,  skimming  frequently,  for  5 
minutes.  This  will  prevent  tHfe  fruit  from  rising  to  the  top  of  the  glasses.  Pour 
quickly  into  hot  sterile  jars  or  glasses,  and  seal  immediately.  This  is  my  favorite 
quick-and-easy  way  of  making  ripe  peach  jam  with  lovely  flavor — a  way  that 
is  much  appreciated  when  the  thermometer  soars,  for  the  kitchen  is  not. heated 
up  as  with  the  old-time  long  cooking. — Mrs.  C.  A.  G.,  Marysville,  California. 

PEAR   CHOW   CHOW 


YOU'LL  APPRECIATE 
THIS   ONE 


1  peck  of  pears  (about  10  to  12  pounds) 

6  large  onions 

4  large  red  bell  peppers 

1  tablespoonful  of  salt 

1  tablespoonful  of  mixed  pickling  spice,  tied  up  in  cheesecloth 

2  pounds  (4  cupfuls)  of  sugar  5  cupfuls  of  vinegar 

Peel  and  core  the  pears ;  peel  the  onions ;  remove  seeds  and  cores  from  pep- 
pers. Run  all  these  through  the  food  grinder,  using  coarsest  knife.  Add  other 
ingredients,  heat  to  boiling,  and  cook,  stirring  frequently,  30  minutes.  Seal  hot. 
— Mrs.  J.  W.  S.,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 

These  recipes  are  just  the  right  size  to  mount  on  filing  cards,  or  they  may  he  pasted  in 

your  cooking  scrap  hook.  You  are  invited  to  send  in  your  own  best  recipes — as  many 

as  you  wish,  each  recipe  with  your  name  and  address   OH  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

Please  state  the  brand  name  of  each  ingredient  that  you  use 
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SAN   DIEGO  SPECIAL  GARLIC  BREAD 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


DINNER  FOR   EASTERN 
VISITORS 

Chicory  and   Egg  Salad  with 

French   Dressing 

Crisp  Crackers         Ripe   Olives 

Spaghetti   a    la   Western 

Spiced    Figs 

*San   Diego   Special 

Garlic   Bread 

Peaches  in   Raspberry  Syrup 

Crisp  Cookies         Coffee 


I  know  that  there  are  many  types  of  so-called 
garlic  breads,  but  this  one  is  better  tasting  than 
any  of  the  others,  in  my  estimation.  It  is  the  kind 
they  always  serve  with  romaine  salad  at  a  certain 
cafe  in  Tia  Juana.  It  is  delicious  with  any  spa- 
ghetti dish  or  meat  casserole  and  a  green  salad. 

Take  a  loaf  of  French  bread,  split  it  length- 
wise, and  cut  each  half  in  big  pieces,  being  care- 
ful not  to  cut  all  the  way  through  the  outer  crust. 
Spread  the  cut  surface  with  softened  butter,  and  be  sure  to  spread  butter  between 
the  slices,  too.  Peel  several  cloves  of  garlic,  and  place  one  whole  clove  of  it  be- 
tween each  two  slices.  Sprinkle  the  loaf  lightly  with  salt,  then  very  generously 
with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  lastly  sprinkle  it  generously  with  paprika. 
Place  in  a  hot  oven  for  1 5  minutes  (in  a  covered  dish  if  you  don't  like  it  crisp) . 
After  removing  from  the  oven,  take  out  the  garlic  before  serving. — Mrs.  L.  M. 
M.,  San  Diego,  California. 

TENDER  SALMON   CHEEKS 

The  cheeks  of  salmon  and  halibut  have  a  flavor 
and  texture  differing  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
fish,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  delicious 
tidbit  is  so  frequently  overlooked.  Herein  Astoria 
the  cheeks  are  quite  inexpensive,  too.  Following 
is  my  method  of  preparing  them,  which  I  have 
found  more  satisfactory  than  dipping  them  in  bat- 
ter and  frying  them.  These  amounts  serve  six. 


AN   OREGON   DINNER 

Green  Salad  with 

Tart  French  Dressing 

*Tender  Salmon  Cheeks 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

String  Beans         Bran  Muffins 

Tomato  Preserves 

Huckleberry  Pie         Cheese 

Coffee 


2  dozen  salmon  cheeks 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  oil 
1/3  cupful  of  flour 

V2  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1  teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  or  A.  1 


1/8  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper 
!/4  teaspoonful  of  onion  salt 
%  cupful  of  boiling  water 


Heat  the  oil  in  a  heavy  frying  pan,  and  in  it  slowly  brown  the  fish  cheeks. 
Mix  the  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  onion  salt,  and  sift  over  the  fish.  Turn  the  cheeks, 
so  that  the  flour  will  mix  with  the  oil,  but  do  not  spear  the  cheeks.  Add  the 
boiling  water  gradually,  and  enough  Worcestershire  or  A.  1.  or  soy  sauce 
to  color  the  gravy.  Take  up  the  cheeks  on  a  hot  platter,  pour  the  gravy  over, 
and  serve. — Mrs.  R.  L.  H.,  Astoria,  Oregon. 


SALAD   DRESSING  SUPREME 

* 

1/2  pint  of  whipping  cream  or  evaporated  milk 

Scant  1/2  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 
V2  teaspoonful  of  salt 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  white  distilled  vinegar 
2  rounded  tablespoonfuls  of  prepared  mustard 


YOU'LL  LIKE  THIS  ON 

SHREDDED  CABBAGE  OR 

LETTUCE 


Whip  the  cream  until  stiff,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  mix  well.  This  will 
keep  indefinitely  in  a  covered  jar  in  the  refrigerator.  It  is  especially  delicious 
served  on  shredded  lettuce  or  cabbage  with  fried  chicken  or  other  meat,  for  it 
has  a  tang  to  it  that  just  "makes"  the  meal. — Mrs.  E.  C.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

STUFFED  DILLS 

Select  rather  large  dill  pickles.  With  an  apple  corer  or  sharp  knife  carefully 
remove  the  centers,  and  stuff  the  cavities  tightly  with  soft  pimiento  cream  cheese. 
Chill.  When  ready  to  serve,  cut  into  slices  of  the  desired  thickness.  We  like  to 
use  these  as  canapes  on  small  rounds  of  dark  bread,  or  as  a  garnish  for  salads 
or  platters  of  cold  meats. — Mrs.  M.  R.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Recipes  having  a  "western  flavor"  are  preferred;  those  from  eastern  states  are  not 

acceptable.  On  publication,  $1  is  paid  for  each  recipe  printed;  unused  contributions 

can  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Address  your  letters  to  Genevieve  A.  Callahan, 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 
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CLUB 
DAY 


COOKED  AT  9  a.m. 


by    DORIS    HUDSON    MOSS 


Tr 


.HERE  are  many  times  when 
the  preparation  of  dinner  is  rather  an 
idyllic  pleasure:  a  leisurely,  glowing, 
and  fragrant  craft  which  requires  a 
placid  yet  alert  mind  and  deft  hands 
for  its  perfection.  But  don't  we  all 
agree  that  when  we  come  in  late  from 
bridge  club,  shopping,  or  a  party,  and 
everything  is  to  be  done,  it's  not  a  bit 
of  fun  to  slip  out  of  the  new  satin  suit 
with  the  gardenia  on  the  lapel,  into  the 
housedress,  and  turn  a  mind  filled  with 
worldly  and  exciting  thoughts  to  the 
everydayness  of  paring  potatoes  and 
broiling  liver.  I  am  convinced  that  to 
achieve  mental  poise  we  should  avoid 
such  unpleasantries.  If  dinner  is  all 
ready  to  slip  into  the  oven  or  out  of 
the  refrigerator  at  5  :30  o'clock,  then  at 
6:30  the  satin  suit,  gardenia  and  all, 
may  well  grace  the  dinner  table. 

And  so  I  am  listing  several  trick 
menus  which  are  composed  completely 
of  foods  to  be  prepared  just  after 
breakfast.  Casserole  dishes  of  ovenglass 
are  especially  helpful  for  such  use.  They 
make  serving  a  simple  matter,  since 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  dining  table, 
keeping  food  piping  hot  and  also  less- 
ening dishwashing.  A  dinner  planned 
and  prepared  in  the  morning  is,  usually, 
most  delicious  because  foods  which 
should  be  served  cold  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  chill  in  the  refrigerator  all 
day,  while  baked  foods  are  piping  hot 


and  fresh.  Between  5:30  and  6:30 
o'clock,  the  table  may  be  set,  the  coffee 
brewed,  milk,  bread,  cream,  butter,  and 
jam  served,  the  salad  mixed,  the  ice 
water  poured — and  dinner  is  served. 
And  as  a  last  word,  it's  kind  to  the 
family  to  plan  a  good  dinner  for  the 
evening  when  you  come  home  late ;  the 
chances  are,  you  won't  be  hungry  after 
tea  or  party  refreshments,  but  your  hus- 
band and  children  will.  So  plan  early 
and  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  gardenia  if 
you  may.  And  present  your  family  with 
the  gifts  which  only  you  may  give  them 
— a  homecoming  welcome,  delicious 
food,  and  a  dazzling  smile. 

Menu  No.  I 

Tomato  and  grapefruit  juice  cocktail 
Wholewheat  crackers,  buttered  and  toasted 

Baked   mashed  sweet  potatoes  with  marsh- 
mallows  in  casserole,  topped  with 
little  pig  sausages 
Baked  apples  stuck  with  whole  cloves 
Baked   canned   tomatoes  and   bread   crumbs 
with  butter,  minced  onions  and 
green  peppers 
Boston  brown  bread,  warm 

Fruit  and  nut  gelatine  with  boiled  custard, 

chilled 

(  i. flee  Milk  for  the  children 

Cheese  and  crackers 


Menu  No.  II 

Chilled  artichokes  with  mayonnaise 

Salted  warm  crackers 

Fricassee  of  chicken  en  casserole 
Steamed  dry  rice  (reheat  in  double  boiler) 
Hot  biscuit  (make  and  roll  out  in  morning, 

cover  tightly,  and  place  in  refrigerator) 
Honey    Canned  corn  with  cream  and  butter 

Chilled  sliced  peaches  (canned  or  fresh) 

Chocolate  cake 

Coffee  Milk  for  children 

Menu  No.  Ill 

Chilled   canned   green  asparagus  on  lettuce 
with  mayonnaise 

Baked  ham,  southern  (bake  in  the  morning 

and  reheat  before  dinner) 

Creamed  potatoes  in  double  boiler 

Corn  pudding 

Apple  sauce,  sieved  and  chilled 

Whole  wheat  bread  with  butter 


! 


Coffee 


Pumpkin  pie 

Milk  for  children 


Menu  No.  IV 

Vegetable  soup  topped  with  grated  cheese 

Warm  salted  crackers 

Casserole  of  baked  spaghetti,  Espanol,  in  a 

rich  sauce  made  of  ground  steak,  celery, 

tomatoes,  onion,  gravy,  cheese, 

and  parsley 

Lettuce  dressed   with  wine  vinegar   French 

dressing  (make  dressing,  wash  lettuce 

in  morning,  then  combine  salad 

just  before  serving) 

French  bread,  warm 

Sliced  oranges  with  sugar 

Drop  cookies 

Coffee  Milk  for  children 

Menu  No.  V 

Hot  cream  of  mushroom  soup  (canned)  with 
toasted  crackers 

Salmon  loaf  topped  with  bacon  strips 

Tartar  sauce        Lemon  slices 

Baked  potatoes 

Peas  and  carrots,  creamed 

Toasted  English  muffins         Strawberry  jam 

Pineapple  gelatine  sponge  with 

whipped  cream 
Coffee  Milk  for  children 

Menu  No.  VI 

Crab  and  celery  salad  on  romainc  with 

mayonnaise 

Whole  wheat  crackers,  warm 

Lamb  curry  with  carrots,  in  casserole 
Dry  steamed  rice  (double  boiler) 

Ridded  beets 

Bran  muffins  (bake  in  morning  an. I   reheat) 

(  berry  preserves 

Sponge  cake  Slewed  rhubarb 

Coffee         Milk  for  children 
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This  is  the  WAFFLE 

that  Stole  the  Shew 

at  the  San  Diego  Fair^j 


can  steal  the  Waffle  Show  at  wonte  with. 

GLOBE  Al  PANCAKE 
WAFFLE  FLOUR 


SAN   DIEGO   FAIR 
WAFFLES 

2  cups  Globe  "Al"  Pan- 
cake and  Waffle  Flour; 
2  tbps.  Globe "Al"Oil  or 
melted  shortening;  2  eggs, 
separated;  1  cup  milk  and 

V2  cup  water 
Beat  the  egg-yolks  until 
light,  add  the  oil  or  melt- 
ed shortening,  and  beat 
until  well  blended.  Add 
the  water  and  milk,  then 
stir  in  the  pancake  flour 
and  beat  until  smooth. 
Fold  in  the  stiff- beaten 
egg  whites  and  bake  in 
a  hot  waffle  iron. 


68,643  delicious,  tenderly-crisp, 
Globe  "A  1"  Waffles  have  been 
served  to  date  at  the  Globe  Mills 
Spanish  Patio  at  the  San  Diego 
Exposition. 

Perhaps  you  had  one.  Perhaps  you 
were  one  of  these  enthusiastic 
68,643  people  who  went  home 
determined  to  make  bigger  and 
better  waffles. 

It's  really  very  easy. . .  the  recipe  is 


printed  here.  The  important  thing 
is  to  get  GLOBE  "Al"  PAN- 
CAKE and  WAFFLE  FLOUR, 
because  it's  the  buttermilk  in 
Globe  "Al"  that  gives  the  waffles 
that  rich  flavor  and  tender  light- 
ness that  "steal  the  show!"  Good 
grocers  everywhere  in  California 
are  featuring  GLOBE  "Al"  PAN- 
CAKE and  WAFFLE  FLOUR 
...remember  to  buy  a  package 
next  time  you  shop. 


GLOBE 'Al"  Jiatwmilk 

PANCAKE  and  WAFFLE   FLOUR 
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IODIZED 
OR    PLAIN 


Yet  it  costs  a  family  only  2c 
a  week  to  use  this  salt  which 
ends  the  annoyance  of  clogged 
saltcellars  in  rainy  weather! 

It's  always  fair  weather  when  you  use 
Morton's  Salt,  for  it  pours  every  bit  as  freely 
on  rainy  days  as  it  does  on  dry.  The  secret 
lies  in  its  uniform,  cube-shaped  crystals, 
which  not  only  tumble  off  one  another  in 
damp  weather  but  impart  a  much  more  even 
flavor.  Why  not  try  it — real  soon? 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


Non-caking    cube    crystals — 
"When  it  rains,  it  pours." 

Full,  even  flavor- — never  too 
weak  or  too  strong. 

A  securely-hinged  spout  that 
won't  tear  out. 

Easy-to-handle  package — one 
that  really  fits  the  hand. 

Full,  honest  measure — not  de- 
ceptively filled. 


WHEN   IT  RAINS    •   IT   POURS 


Ice-box  cake  garnished  with  orange 
sections  makes  a  grand  dessert  for 
this  menu,  another  prize-winning  entry 
in   SUNSET'S  recent    Hostess  Contest 


ItUCKC&VL 


by  NELL   PERSSON 


JTOR  much  of  the  success  of  this 
luncheon,  my  young  son  is  responsible, 
for  he  furnished  the  table  decorations. 
At  present  he  is  at  the  rock-collecting 
stage  —  everything  about  the  house  is 
decorated  with  rocks.  Finding  some  new 
ones  on  the  dining  table,  carefully 
placed  on  the  center  mirror,  gave  me 
the  idea.  With  his  consent,  we  selected 
suitable  small  ones  for  the  foundation 
of  a  centerpiece.  Twigs  of  evergreen 
were  broken  from  the  shrubbery,  a  few 
fern  ends  from  a 
prized  fern.  From  a 
bowl  of  last  spring's 
pussy-willows,  we 
found  enough  short, 
crooked  branches  to 
finish  our  work. 

From  the  green- 
house I  bought  only 
two  of  the  tiniest  pe- 
tunias in   two-inch 
pots.  These  I  unpot- 
ted,  dampened  well, 
wrapped  them  in  ci- 
garette foil,  and  snuggled  one  in  at  each 
end   of  our  little  garden.  The  guests 
thought  the  effect  was  lovely,   and  so 
did  I. 

I  have  used  the  accompanying  menu 
with  variations  many  times.  It  seems  to 
please  feminine  guests,  and,  too,  most 
of  the  preparations  are  made  the  day 
before.  For  eight  the  cost  will  be  aboul 
five  dollars  actual  cash,  as  the  sweet- 
breads and  dessert  will  run  dose  to 
$1.50  each. 

The  salad  is  served  right  on  the 
luncheon  plate,  which  speeds  up  serv 


BRIDGE  LUNCHEON 

Grapefruit  Sections   in    Grenadine 

Sweetbreads    with    Bacon 

Mushroom   Sauce 

Sweet   Potatoes 

Asparagus    Tip    and    Artichoke    Heart 

Salad    with    French    Dressing 

Refrigerator   Rolls 

Watermelon    Pickles        Olives        Nuts 

Ice-Box   Cake 


Coffe 


ice  and  gives  the  plate  a  bounteous  a{ 
pearance. 

Order  the  sweetbreads  two  days  b( 
fore  the  party.  Place  immediately  i 
cold  salted  water  for  half  an  hou 
Drain,  put  into  kettle  of  cold  wate 
add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  pai 
boil  20  minutes.  (Count  time  aft( 
they  begin  to  boil.)  Plunge  into  a  p 
of  ice  water  for  ten  minutes,  then  trir 
off  all  fat  and  membranes,  lay  th 
sweetbreads  in  a  flat  enamel  or  gla 
pan,  cover  with 
cloth  wrung  fror 
cold  water,  and  stoi 
in  the  refrigeratoi 
Shortly  before  sen 
ing,  fry  in  butter  ur 
til  nicely  browned.  I 
you  must  be  you 
own  cook,  fry  a  littl 
early  and  place  in 
pan  over  boilin 
water,  then  slip  ther 
under  the  broiler 
moment  while  yo 
take  up  the  potatoes. 

For  mushroom  sauce,  I  always  use 

Can  in  which  a  piece  of  steak  has  bee 
rowned.  Add  butter  and  flour,  then 
tall  can  of  mushrooms,  juice  and  ,tl 
adding  cream  to  make  the  require* 
c]iiantity.  Try  putting  a  bit  of  the  sane 
on  the  plate  first,  then  a  generous  serv 
ing  of  sweetbreads,  garnished  with 
slice  of  bacon  and  a  sprit;  o!  parsley  Q 
a  wedge  of  lemon. 

If  your  time  sums  i  rowded,  the  roll 
may  be  made  the'  day  Ik  lore,  and   ken 

m  the  relrig    (Continued  mi  bage  3 t 
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Mints 


This  morning 
the  Dionne 'Quints' 
had  Quaker  Oats 


FOR  a  few  pennies,  your  children  may  have  the  very 
same  brand  of  oatmeal  selected  by  the  experts  in  charge 
of  the  Dionne  'Quints'.  Quaker  Oats  was  chosen  for  these 
world-famous  babies,  even  before  their  first  birthday,  because 
it  does  children  such  a  world  of  good.  There  is  as  much  of 
the  precious  Vitamin  B  for  keeping  fit  in  lc  worth  of 
Quaker  Oats  as  in  3  cakes  of  fresh  yeast!  So  follow  the 
example  of  the  authori- 
ties who  are  raising  the 
Dionne  Quintuplets. 
Give  your  youngsters  the 
nourishment  of  a  Quaker 
Oats  breakfast  tomorrow 
morning. 


World  CoDSTlgrht,  1935.  N.  E.  A.  Service,  Inc. 


That's  why  the  cereal  chosen  for  the  Dionne  Quints 

is  Quaker  Oats! 

•  Mothers!  On  the  Dionne  Quints  the  world  has  showered  its  model  methods  of  raising  children. 
QUAKER  OATS  was  selected  as  the  cereal  for  these  precious  babies  even  before  their  first  birthday! 
Consider  that  recommendation  for  your  children  and  serve  Quaker  Oats  daily.  It  is  rich  in  Vitamin 
B,  the  vitamin  Doctors  say  combats  CONSTIPATION,  POOR  APPETITE,  and  NERVOUSNESS  -  for  both 
children  and  grown-ups,  who  lack  that  vitamin  in  the  diet.  QUAKER  is  flaked  from  the  cream  of  the 
oat  crop.  Flavory.  Surpassingly  good.  For  about  YiC  per  dish,  it  supplies  amazing  material  for  growth, 
muscle  and  food-energy.  The  ONLY  oatmeal  with  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  also.  Order  from  your 
grocer.  Either  2x/i  minute  quick-cooking,  or  regular. 

*  Where  poor  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  Vitamin  B. 


IN VITAMIN-B- FOR  KEEPING FIT*  ,  . .ujj  QF  FRESH  YEAST 

|c  worth  of  ouaker  oats  •* 3  UB    e* 


Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's 
Oats  are  the  same 
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-OW  many  clothes 
have  you  in  your  wardrobe 
which,  instead  of  nattering 
you,  actually  detract  from  your 
natural  attractions  and  charm? 
Have  you  a  dress  that  makes 
you  look  older  than  you  are, 
or  one  that  exaggerates  the  de- 
fects in  your  figure?  Most  of 
us  in  the  course  of  a  year  make 
many  wardrobe  mistakes 
which  prove  costly  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  with  the 
thought  of  helping  you  to  avoid  such 
mistakes,  and  aiding  you  to  look  smart 
on  a  limited  budget,  that  we  are  offer- 
ing you  these  suggestions  on  the  tech- 
nique of  smartness. 

Many  women  believe  that  to  be  well 
dressed  they  must  buy  only  expensive 
clothes  at  exclusive  shops,  but  that  is 
not  the  sole  way  to  a  smart  appear- 
ance. A  charming,  fashionable  appear- 
ance is  more  a  matter  of  knowledge 
than  expenditure.  You  must  know  your- 
self, for  one  thing.  If  you  know  your 
type  and  figure  thoroughly,  you  can't 
possibly  buy  things  intended  for  some- 
one else.  Those  who  make  a  study  of 
style  say  that  many  a  woman  buys  for 
the  person  she  thinks  she  is,  and  not 
for  the  person  she  really  is.  Consider 
the  heavy,  middle-aged  woman  who 
wears  young  frou-frou — isn't  she  buy- 
ing for  the  slender  girl  she  was  before 
age  and  weight  changed  her? 

Even  if  you  feel  that  you  know  your- 
self, make  sure  by  taking  a  good  look 
at  your  nude  figure  in  the  mirror,  and 
check  off  from  head  to  toe  the  points 
that  should  be  corrected.  Don't  be  re- 
luctant to  admit  to  yourself  that  you 
have  good  physical  attributes;  recog- 
nize all  the  beauty  you  possess  and  be 
grateful  for  it,  but  beware  of  acquiring 
a  belief  in  a  perfection  that  is  non-ex- 
istent. If  you  take  on  weight,  or  your 
hair  changes  in  color,  select  costumes 
that  conform  with  the  change  in  you. 

Try  to  sharpen  your  power  of  obser- 
vation, not  only  of  your  own  appear- 
ance, but  that  of  others.  If  you  see  a 
smart,  well-dressed  woman,  observe 


A   smart  new  sports  coat.  Courtesy 
of  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

all 
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NOTES 

by  BARBARA  LENOX 


every  detail  of  her  costume,  and  try  to 
analyze  the  reason  for  her  smartness. 
If  you  see  two  dresses  that  are  appar- 
ently identical,  and  yet  one  is  priced 
far  below  the  other,  try  to  learn  what 
the  difference  is.  Are  the  seams  hand 
finished  in  one  and  machine  finished  in 
the  other?  Is  the  silk  weighted?  Is  there 
less  yardage  used  in  one  than  the  other? 
Make  it  your  business  to  compare  mer- 
chandise, and  your  appearance  is  sure 
to  improve. 

Buying  clothes  is  an  opportunity  to 
show  your  ability  to  pick  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  It  is  the  uninformed, 
gullible  type  of  shopper  on  whom  sales- 
people try  to  pawn  off  the  slow  sellers 
in  the  store.  As  a  purchaser  you  should 
expect  good  service,  good  merchandise, 
good  style.  This  does  not  mean  you 
should  be  a  critical,  complaining  shop- 
per, but  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  sold 
something  that  is  "just  as  good."  Sub- 
stitution should  be  discouraged  at  every 
opportunity.  This  applies  to  size  as  well 
as  to  quality.  There  is  only  one  right 


size  for  each  one  of  us. 
Most  of  us  in  the  past  few 
years  have  had  sad  experiences 
with  "bargains."  Have  you 
bought  inexpensive  slips,  only 
to  find  that  the  seams  pulled 
out,  and  that  the  color  faded 
after  a  few  wearings?  Did  you 
ever  consider  the  high  cost  of 
replacement  in  bargain  mer- 
chandise? A  bargain  pair  of 
shoes,  or  dress,  may  cost  very 
little  to  begin  with,  but  in  cold 
figures  at  the  end  of  the  year,  your  first 
cost  will  be  multiplied  because  your 
bargain  will  have  to  be  replaced  so 
many  times.  Cheap  bargain  merchan- 
dise not  only  tricks  us  into  spending 
more,  but  gives  us  nothing  from  the 
point  of  smartness.  Better  one  smart 
costume  than  ten  bargains. 

If  you  become  a  good  shopper  you 
will  not  be  misled  by  price  tags.  There 
are  splendid  values  to  be  had  at  all 
times,  and  you  can  learn  to  spot  them 
quickly  if  you  acquire  a  balanced  per- 
spective of  the  points  that  make  up  good 
merchandise.  A  pair  of  novelty  gloves 
at  six  dollars  might  be  extravagant, 
whereas  another  pair  of  gloves  in  a 
simple,  elegant  style  at  the  same  price 
might  reduce  your  glove  budget  consid- 
erably. If  you  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a  fashion  that  is  lasting  and  one 
that  is  a  fad,  your  appearance  and  your 
budget  will  profit. 

According  to  Helen  Harper,  stylist 
for  a  Los  Angeles  store,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  maintain  a  smart  appearance  is 
to  keep  clothes  rotating  by  not  buying 
too  many  at  a  time.  In  other  words, 
keep  a  good  turnover  in  your  ward- 
robe, just  as  is  done  in  business.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  plan  your 
wardrobe,  buy  the  important  found. I 
tion  costumes  so  that  you  will  have 
something  smart  for  street,  for  sports, 
and  for  evening,  but  keep  adding  to  it, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  new  blouse  for  your 
suit,  or  perhaps  a  scarf.  It  does  wonders 
for  your  appearance  and  your  person- 
ality. Even  the  smartest  gown  requires 
well-kept  (Continued  on  pagt 
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JJorit  merely  feel  sorry  for  yourself 
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it  you  nave  any 


says  Frances  Ingram 


THE  other  day  I  met  a  woman  I 
wanted  to  shake,"  relates  the 
sually  genial  Frances  Ingram,  beauty 
dviser  to  thousands  of  women. 

'She  was  complaining  about  her 
kin.  'Look  at  it,  Miss  Ingram',  she 
aid,  'it's  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  im- 
»rove  it.  I  just  naturally  have  a  coarse 
igly  skin  and  you  can't  make  anything 
:lse  out  of  it.' 

"That  woman  enjoys  her  martyrdom 
nore  than  she  would  having  a  fresh, 
ovely  skin. 

"For,  make  no  mistake,  she  could 
vave  one.  Every  woman  can  with  a 
ittle  wise  care. 

"If  you  have  small  flaws  — as  what 
voman  hasn't — do  something  about  it! 
Don't  let  Nature  play  tricks  on  you. 

"You  see,  as  we  grow  older,  Nature 
.oses  interest  in  us.  After  the  lovely 
teen-age  bloom  is  past,  our  skins  begin 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  the  precious  oils 
which  made  them  so  supple  and  fine 
and  fresh  when  we  were  younger. 

"And  that's  when  our  troubles  be- 
gin. Unsightly  faults  develop — coarse- 


ness; oiliness;  crepey  texture;  loose,  *S 
saggy  folds;  dryness,  roughness. 

"We  must  supply  these  'young'  oils 
ourselves — and  I  can  tell  you  a  sure, 

easy  way.  No  expensive  beauty  treat-     '  V  v  / /Smnlil/tm/m 

merits;  no  elaborate  set  of  creams.  Just  WmtrSH 

one  complete,  constructive  cream.  In-  /      /  iMulfSil 

gram's- Milkweed  Cream. 

"The  corrective,  beautifying  action  v      ^  "^^^^" 

of  Ingram's  is  this:  that  it  restores  to  of  Ingram's  cream  and  Frances   In- 

the  starved  skin  the  missing  oils,  which  gram's  Treatment  Book  which  gives 

like  Nature's 'young' oils,  keep  it  nor-  detailed   information    about   how    to 

mally  supple,  soft  and  fine-textured."  correct  various  skin  flaws.  Both  are  free. 

If  you  have  any  of  these  ugly  skin  ~       ~     7~~    ~         ___- 

flaws,  try  Frances  Ingram's  complete-  Week  S   Supply      FKCC 

cream  method— a  method  which  has  Frances  Ingrani(  Dept  BC.95. 

helped  many  a  famous  Hollywood  star  526  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
to  preserve  a  youthful  skin.  j  want  to  try  your  Milkweed  Cream# 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  week's  supply  Please  send  me  a  week's  supply  free  and 

^^  your  Treatment  Book. 

m      m/  Name 

S%ttata4H%  ^.:::::::::zz~zz. 

'MILKWEED  CREAM 
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Lets  have  a 


party. 


This  clever 
•  dish  is  just 
one  of  a  multitude  of  smart  new 
ways  of  serving  this  delicious  deli- 
cacy! 

One  7-ounce  can  WHITE  STAR 

TUNA 
Mustard 
Salt 
Butter 

3  hard-cooked  eggs 
Worcestershire  sauce 
Swiss  cheese 

Cut  eggs  in  half  lengthwise.  Re- 
move yolk  and  put  through  sieve. 
Add  half  as  much  softened  butter 
as  egg  yolk,  dry  mustard  to  taste, 
Worcestershire,  salt  and  Tuna 
flaked  very  finely.  Beat  until 
smooth,  then  refill  egg  halves. 
Cut  thin  slices  of  Swiss  cheese 
into  triangles  of  two  sizes.  Ar- 
range two  of  these,  one  small 
and  one  large,  on  each  filled  egg 
to  represent  the  sails  of  a  boat. 


SAILBOAT 
APPETIZERS 
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BUTTER    FOR 


avat 


by   BERTHA    E.   SHAPLEIGH 


JLkOM  earliest  times  in  recorded  his- 
tory we  read  of  butter;  as  in  Judges 
(5:25),  date  1296  B.  C,  "She  gave 
him  milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  in 
a  lordly  dish,"  and  in  Proverbs  (30: 
33),  "Surely  the  churning  of  milk 
bringeth  forth  butter."  In  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  butter 
was  being  manufactured,  and  laws  had 
to  be  made  controlling  the  kind  of  fat 
to  be  used,  and  the  cleanliness  of  uten- 
sils. 

Butter  was,  and  to  some  extent  still 
is,  eaten  unsalted,  but  of  course  in  such 
cases  it  has  to  be  freshly  churned.  When 
it  was  to  be  kept  for  any  time,  salt  was 
added.  While  this  was  good  butter  to 
eat  on  bread,  and  for  some  cooking, 
there  were  dishes  which  demanded  a 
fresher  butter,  and  so  the  salt  was 
washed  out  of  the  butter.  Old-time 
recipes  for  puff  paste,  and  such  cakes 
as  pound  cake,  and  sauces  where  a 
large  amount  of  butter  is  used,  called 
for  "washing"  the  butter.  Today,  with 
creamery  butter,  which  has  much  less 
salt  in  it — only  enough  to  keep  it — 
washing  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
salt  is  unnecessary. 

Butter  for  "shortening"  has  many 
rivals  in  the  commercial  hardened  fats, 
and  results  with  these  fats  are  excel- 
lent, indeed.  Many  good  cooks  have 
adopted  the  idea  of  using  one- fourth 
to  one-third  butter  with  other  shorten- 
ing to  make  up  the  required  amount  in 
recipes  for  cakes  and  cookies.  This  pro- 
vides the  much-liked  "butter  flavor" 
without  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
the  finished  dish. 

I  have  found  that  many  cooks  and 
housewives  have  not  considered  butter 
from  the  flavor  standpoint,  and  it  is 
just  this  flavor  for  which  I  wish  to 
make  a  plea.  Several  rules  are  impor- 
tant to  follow:  Do  not  overheat  butter; 
that  is,  do  not  let  it  cook  until  it  is 
dark  and  discolored.  It  is  usually  better 
to  melt  it  over  hot  water,  rather  than 
over  direct  heat.  Do  not  add  all  the  but- 
ter to  a  sauce  at  once.  If  the  sauce  is 
thickened,  either  by  flour  or  eggs,  start 
with  just  a  little  at  a  time,  never  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  boil.  One  will  be 
surprised  at  the  differena  in  a  plain 
white  sauce  made  with  just  tin-  right 
amount  of  butter  and  flour  to  thicken 
the  given  amount  of  milk,   ami   then 


K 
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enriched  with  bits  of  butter  adde 
beating  the  mixture  well  between  tl 
additions  of  butter. 

Dr.   Kitchiner   in  the  "Cook's  O 
acle,"   published  in   1823   in  Londoi 
said  there  was  no  finer  sauce  than  t 
one  of  melted  butter.  To  this  may 
added  horseradish,  pickles,  lemon  juic 
and  various  flavors.  The  Dutch  Holla 
daise  is  one  of  the  finest  butter  sauce: 

The  Italians  serve  fresh  butter  an 
radishes  as  an  appetizer. 

We  are  familiar  with  sauces  for  pu 
dings  made  by  creaming  together  bu 
ter  and  sugar,  and  flavoring  with  wins  ft 
liquor,  or  vanilla  extract.  A  very  goo 
recipe  is  this: 

Cream  ]/2  cupful  of  butter  unti 
glossy.  Add  to  it  gradually  1  cupful  o 
light  brown  sugar,  beating  well.  Ad 
y2  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  1  tabl 
spoonful  of  rum  or  sherry,  and  bea 
thoroughly.  Fold  into  this  y4  cupfu" 
stiffly  beaten  cream. 

Around  the  edges  of  small  suga 
cookies,  pipe  butter  creamed  with  pow 
dered  sugar,  using  half  as  much  butte 
as  sugar.  In  the  center  place  a  smal 
amount  of  jam  or  jelly.  These  mak 
delicious  little  cakes  for  afternoon  tea 

The  English  use  flavored  butters  fo 
spreading  on  thin  slices  of  bread  fo 
afternoon  tea.  Butter  readily  absorb 
odors  and  other  flavors,  and  so 
closely  covered  jars  fresh  sweet  butte 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours 
together  with  violets,  rose  petals,  na; 
turtiums,  mint  leaves,  or  whatever  fk 
vor  is  desired.  This  deliciously  flavore 
and  scented  butter  is  then  spread  or 
very  thin  slices  of  bread,  and  these  an 
folded  over,  making  "bread  and  butte 
folds." 

For  steaks,  chops,  sweetbreads,  anc 
fish,  there  are  several  flavored  butter: 
which  are  better  at  times  than  sauces 
Some,  as  Burgundy,  Montpelicr,  am 
Maitre  d'Hotcl,  are  universally  known 

For  Burgundy  butter,  use: 

2  finely  chopped  shallots 
1/2  clove  of  garlii 
2  sprigs  of  parsley 
}  sleins  of  1  hives 

y4  cupful  of  butter 
^  tablespoon fuls  of  French  chestnut 

pmc'i 

Pound  the  vegetables,   .^\^   butter, 
mu\  1  ream  well  together.  Add  the<  hesl 
nut  pmeV,  with  (Continued on pagt  I, 
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TAKE  OUR  TIP  MOTHER 
WATCH  BILIV  GO  FOR  MILK, 
SUGAR   AND  FRUIT   WITH 
PUfFED  WHEAT  OR  RICE  ' 


Hake  breakfast  a  temptation  with 
his  confection-like  cereal! 


»  Appetites  don't  lag  with  this 
xciting,  crunchy  breakfast  of 
•uffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice 
>n  the  table!  Luscious,  nut -like 
avor  makes  these  whole  grains, 
uffed  to  8  times  normal  size, 

real  breakfast  temptation. 

Watch  youngsters  go  for  their 
nilk,  sugar  and  fruit  with  this 
;ay  and  lively  cereal.  Watch 
hem  eat  the  breakfasts  they 
bould,  without  any  urging.  That's 
vhy  we  say,  one  bite  is  worth  a 
housand  words  of  coaxing! 

Many  grocers  are  featuring 
Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
lice  this  week.  Order  today! 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 


QUAKER  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice 
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To  test  salt  for  taste 

Touch  the  tip  of  your  tongue  to 
ordinary  salt  .  .  .  then  to  Leslie 
Salt.  Notice  Leslie  hasn't  any 
bitterness,  because  Leslie  is  the 
double-purified  salt. 


Which  kind  of  salt 
pours  best? 

The  methods  by  which  some  salt 
is  made  produce  flat,  flaky  grains 
that  so  often  "pack"  and  clog  salt 
cellars.  Leslie  Salt  is  crystallized 
by  the  costly  vacuum  process  into 
minute  free-running  cubes,  hence 
Leslie  always  pours  more  freely. 


Read  the  weights 
on  the  labels 

Salt  cartons  are  not  all  tfie  same 
size.  Leslie  Salt  comes  in  full  2 
pound  packages  —  ]/%  more  salt 
for  your  money. 


WISE 

COOKS 

ALWAYS 

GET 


THREE  YEARS  OF  SUNSET  RECIPES  IN  BOOK  FORM! 
The  cream  of  over  15,000  favorite  western 
recipes.  Nearly  400  extra-good  dishes.  Cross- 
indexed.  All  prize  winners;  twice-tested — first 
in  western  homes,  second  by  SUNSET'S  Home 
EconomiCI  Editor.  Kecipcs  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  cook  book.  80  pages.  Order  from 
SUNSET  Magazine,  576  Sacramento  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Sunset  Kitchen  Cabinet  Recipe  Book.  Sent  postpaid  50c 


salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  rub  all 
through  a  sieve.  Use  as  desired.  I  have 
found  that  mashed  sweet  potato  may 
be  used  in  place  of  chestnuts,  as  the 
latter  are  not  always  easily  obtained. 

Try  sweetbreads  and  mushrooms 
with  this  Burgundy  butter.  Cut  par- 
boiled sweetbreads  in  half  and  spread 
each  half  with  the  butter;  spread 
peeled  mushroom  caps  also  with  but- 
ter. Place  in  a  glass  baking  dish,  sprin- 
kle with  salt  and  paprika,  and  add 
cream  to  a  depth  of  one-fourth  inch  in 
bottom  of  dish.  Cover  the  dish  and 
bake  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Of  course,  the  Maitre  d'Hotel  butter 
is  familiar  to  all.  Good  proportions  for 
this  are: 

y2  cupful  of  butter 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice 
V2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  tablespoonful  of  parsley,  chopped 

fine 
Few  grains  of  cayenne 

Simply  cream  the  butter  thoroughly 
and  stir  in  the  other  ingredients.  This 
is  excellent  with  broiled  fish ;  it  is  good 
also  mixed  with  hot  boiled  potato  balls 
or  turnip  cubes. 

Anchovy  essence,  or  the  paste  which 
comes  in  tubes,  added  to  butter  is  good 
with  steak. 

Butter  is  almost  a  necessity  for  giv- 
ing flavor,  and  as  it  is  very  easily  di- 
gested and  is  an  excellent  source  of 
Vitamin  A,  should  be  served  gener- 
ously. But  remember  that  the  butter 
should  be  of  the  best  quality;  it  should 
be  kept  away  from  other  strongly  fla- 
vored foods  until  ready  to  use;  and  it 
should  never  be  overheated. 


A  Bridge  Luncheon 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

erator.  However,  they  come  out  about 
right  if  started  around  eight  o'clock 
the  morning  of  the  luncheon.  If  kept 
in  the  refrigerator,  the  dough  must  be 
kneaded  down  occasionally  the  first  few 
hours. 


REFRIGERATOR  ROLLS 

IV2  cupfuls  of  scalded  milk 
V2  cupful  of  butter 
]/2  cupful  of  sugar 
1  cupful  of  sieved,  mashed  potatoes 

1  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
1/2  cupful  of  lukewarm  water 

2  beaten  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Flour  (about  5i/2  cupfuls) 

To  the  scalded  milk  add  the  sugar, 
shortening,  and  potatoes,  and  stir  until 
the  shortening  is  melted  and  all  is 
smooth.  F.ct  cool  to  lukewarm,  then  add 
the  yeast  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
the  warm  water.  Add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  fairly  thick  batter   (about  2y2 
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TICKER  TAPE  STRAI 

. . .  but  he'll  EAT  with 
oarsman's  relish  . . . 

Vv  hen  the  speed  of  modern  life  di 
the  appetite,  try  A.  1.  Sauce  .  .  . 
once,  this  perfect  blend  of  twent 
one  savory  ingredients  makes  foe 
more  interesting. 

A.  1.  brings  out  the  hidden  flavor 
many  different  foods  ...  In  tomaJ 
juice,  soups,  and  stews  —  on  steak,; 
chops,  and  fish  it  works  wondeil 
Find  out  for  yourself  how  mucl 
better  A.  1.  makes  your  meals  tastl 
Send  a  3c  stamp  for  FREE  trial  bottj 

G.    F.    HEUBLEIN     &    BROTHE 
Dcpt.   S-5  —HARTFORD,    CONNECTICll 


A.1 


SAUC 

•  THE  WHOLESOAl 
RELISH  THAT  MAKll 
POOD  TASTE  BETTll 


A  HEUBLEIN  PRODUCT 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  YOUR  NEXT  KITCHEN 
RANGE  is  the  title  of  Genevieve  A.  Calla- 
han's equipment  article  in  October.  Whether 
you  plan  to  buy  immediately  or  not.  you 
will  enjoy  reading  about  the  many  new  lea- 
tures  that  are  outstanding  in  these  1935 
models. 


Never     bakes     out 
nor     freezes     out 

Schilling 


A  Schilling  0  Co. — San  Francisco 


SUNSI 


pfuls),  and  beat  until  smooth  and 
astic.  (  over  and  keep  in  a  warm  place 
\0°  F.)  until  the  sponge  is  light  and 
Jl  of  bubbles. 

Add  beaten  eggs  and  salt,  and  beat 
ain,  then  .nbl  enough  more  flour  to 
ake  a  soft  dough  (about  3  cupfuls). 
nead  thoroughly,  brush  with  butter, 
id  store  in  the  refrigerator,  or  let  rise 
itil  puffy  and  light — twice  its  origi- 
1  size.  Then  roll  the  dough  about  ]/2 
ch  thick,  cut  with  a  small  biscuit  cut- 
r,  brush  with  melted  butter,  place  on 
pan  not  too  close  together,  and  when 
rht  again  (anywhere  from  an  hour  to 
i  hour  and  a  half,  usually),  bake  in 
it  oven  (400°)  10  or  12  minutes. 
Prepare  the  sweet  potatoes  early  in 
e  morning.  Select  the  orange  yams  if 
l  the  market,  of  similar  diameter. 
*1  and  cut  crosswise  in  circles  half 
i  inch  thick.  Parboil  in  salted  water 
itil  just  beginning  to  get  tender.  Lay 
a  flat  buttered  baking  dish,  and  on 
ch  disc  lay  a  slice  of  peeled  orange, 
aver  well  with  brown  sugar,  and  add 
slice  of  butter  to  each  circle.  They 
e  now  all  ready  for  the  last  20  min- 
es in  a  hot  oven  when  the  time  comes. 
:t  them  get  sticky  without  scorching. 


ICE-BOX  CAKE 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  gelatine 
y2  cupful  of  cold  water 

1  cupful  of  milk 
1/2  cupful  of  water 

1  cube  (V2  cupful)  of  butter 

2  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar 
5  egg  yolks 

Juice  and  rind  of  1  lemon 
1  pint  of  whipping  cream 
5  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 
4  dozen  lady  fingers 

Sprinkle  the  gelatine  over  the  cold 
ater,  and  let  stand  at  least  5  minutes. 
!eat  the  milk  and  water  to  boiling  and 
jur  over  the  softened  gelatine,  stir- 
ng  until  dissolved.  Set  in  a  cool  place, 
ream  butter  and  sugar  until  soft  and 
nooth,  and  add  egg  yolks  one  at  a 
me,  beating  after  each  addition.  Add 
lice  and  grated  rind  of  lemon. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatine  mixture  be- 
ins  to  stiffen,  add  to  the  butter  and 
igar  mixture.  Fold  in  the  beaten  egg 
•hites,  then  the  whipped  cream.  Line 

wide  round  pan — a  ten-inch  spring- 
)rra  cake  pan  is  best — with  lady  fin- 
ers.  (Butter  the  sides  lightly  to  hold 
le  lady  fingers  in  place.)  Add  half  the 
itter,  then  a  layer  of  lady  fingers,  and 
ie  rest  of  the  batter.  Cover  the  top 
ith  fingers.  Cover  well,  and  put  into 
ie  refrigerator  for  at  least  24  hours. 

Release  the  sides,  and  place  the  base 
f  the  spring-form  pan  on  large  flat 
ike  plate ;  frost  the  cake  liberally  with 
'hipped  cream,  and  garnish  with 
range  sections.  Sprinkle  with  chopped 
uts,  or  decorate  with  split,  blanched 
imonds  stuck  in  porcupine  style.  Bring 
>  the  table  and  cut  in  wedges  to  serve. 


On  Our  30th  Anniversary 

We  /^topode  a   loa±t  to  4iQaltli 


Fill  up  your  glass  with  creamy 
Golden  State  milk.  We  give  you — 
as  always — your  good  health. 

Golden  State  milk  has  a  proud  and 
worthy  heritage.  Its  high  standards 
of  quality  and  ideals  of  public 
service  have  been  strictly  adhered 
to  during  thirty  years  of  continu- 
ous dairy  products  distribution. 

Since  we  established  our  first 


and  cream,  eggs,  cheese,  cottage 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  ice 
cream,  malted  milk.  Every  one  of 
these  products  is  worthy  of  the 
name  "Golden  State." 

It  is  with  a  pardonable  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  that  we 
now  celebrate  our  thirtieth  birth- 
day and  propose  a  toast  to  you.  Tb- 


butter  plant  in  1905,  the  Golden        day  and  every  day  fill  your  glass 
State  family  has       y^>  g^  with  delicious 

grown    steadily.      ^^J^Jg^Wf     Kfrrftf    Golden   State 
Now  it  includes    ^X/UiMl  KJ lUUC     milk.  Wegiveyou 

the    finest    milk        COMPANY,    LTD.      your  good  health. 
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PRODUCERS   AND   DISTRIBUTORS   OF   CALIFORNIA'S   FINEST   DAIRY    PRODUCTS 
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Your  Work 
made  easier 


with 


WHITE  KING'S 

ACTIVE 

Longer  Loiting  Oiuk 

WHEN  you  face 
a  heavy  wash- 
ing, you'll  find  that  the 
work  is  a  lot  easier  with 
WHITE  KING.  Rich 
suds  that  last  2  to  3 
times  longer  and  relieve 
you  of  hard  hand-rub- 
bing and  lengthy  soak- 
ing. White  King  suds 
never  give  up  until  all 
the  dirt  is  OUT.  Pure 
nut  and  vegetable  oils 
make  WHITE  KING - 
the  Original  Granulated 
Soap  —  safe,  effective, 
economical.  It  costs  but 
a  few  cents  each  wash 
day.   TRY  IT! 


WHITE  KING 


A   HOUSEHOLD 


THAT  REALLY 


by 


MRS.  W.  A.  BARBER  WORKS 


We 


E  HAVE  heard  much  about  sys- 
tem in  housework  and  most  of  us  have 
made  feeble  attempts  at  reorganizing 
our  households  with  varying  success. 
But,  in  these  days  when  it  has  become 
both  the  fad  and  the  necessity  really  to 
do  our  own  work,  we  must  give  it 
real  thought  and  do  something  definite 
toward  collecting  the  loose  ends. 

Most  of  us  are  agreed  that  each  day 
should  have  its  task  and  the  hours  of 
the  day  be  properly  apportioned.  But 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
dozens  of  interruptions  and  unexpected 
matters  which  must  have  attention.  I 
have  never  seen  a  time-budget  which 
allowed  for  door  bells,  telephones, 
small  bruised  heads  and  stubbed  toes, 
spilled  sugar  which  must  be  swept  up, 
or  chicken-yard  gates  left  ajar.  Baby's 
washing  should  be  done  while  baby 
sleeps  after  his  morning  bath,  say  the 
system  experts — even  though  the  school 
nurse  chooses  that  time  to  call  you  about 
Mary's  weight,  the  door  bell  must  be 
answered  incessantly  to  keep  baby 
asleep,  or  the  utilities  company  finds  it 
necessary  to  repair  the  electric  power 
line  at  that  particular  time!  It  just  isn't 
in  the  system  to  make  the  most  of  every 
minute  of  the  day  as  a  safeguard  toward 
what  the  day  may  bring. 

I  learn  d  it  early  with  my  brood  of 
three,  for  which  I  have  always  done  all 
my  work.  I  believe  that  system  in  work 
itself  means  more  in  a  smooth-running 
house  than  proper  budgeting  of  time, 
important  as  that  is. 

I  had  had  business  training  in  sys- 
tem, short  methods  and  speed,  before 
marriage,  but  never  realized  I  was  ap- 
plying those  principles  to  the  operation 
of  my  home.  I  knew  I  accomplished 
more  than  my  friends,  and  they  envied 
me,  but  it  was  so  much  routine  that  I 
gave  it  no  further  thought  than  that  I 
was  a  little  faster  worker.  A  friend  of 
my  unmarried  days  who  paid  me  a  little- 
visit  said,  just  before  she  left,  "I  never 
saw  such  a  well-regulated  household. 
Why  do  you  not  tell  others  how  it  is 
done?  Even  the  pot-lids  are  filed!"  I 
was  overcome  by  the  compliment,  for 
I  had  not  realized  that  my  methods 
were  anything  but  stock. 

In  my  kitchen,  everything  is  arranged 
according  to  the  frequency  of  its  use 
those  often  used  in  the  fronts  of  the 


'/ 


i> 


shelves  and  drawers.  There  are  scissor 
string,  pencil,  pad,  flashlight,  pins,  firs 
aid  kit,  paper  napkins  and  towels,  a 
close  to  the  sink,  easily  accessible.  Thei 
are  duplicates  of  most  of  these  in  tr 
sewing  room  and  also  the  hall  close 
easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  tf. 
house.  I  use  a  box  letter  file  for  recipe 
— it  is  easier  just  to  cut  out  the  recip 
and  file  it,  without  having  to  copy 
or  paste  it  on  a  card  of  a  size  to  fit  regi  |, 
lation  recipe  files.  Also,  I  associate  son 
favorite  recipe  with  its  general  appea 
ance  or  color  of  paper,  and  can  loca 
it  quickly. 

My  spices  are  placed  in  their  cabin 
with  the  name  side  out  in  alphabetic 
order,  beginning  "allspice"  and  endir 
"turmeric."  On  a  top  shelf  I  keep  or 
jar  of  each  variety  of  fruit  and  jel 
from  the  larger  stock  in  the  garage,  ar 
replenish  it  just  as  a  jar  is  remove 
This  also  contains  the  emergency  cai 
or  "unexpected  company  insurance." 
keep  there  empty  jars  of  varying  siz<  \ 
and  empty  cans,  for  the  many  kitch 
uses  they  have. 

I  roll  pastry  on  a  floured  paper  < 
the  drainboard  and  merely  discard 
later  and  have  nothing  to  clean  u 
Vegetables  should  be  cleaned  in  a  li 
manner.  My  shopping  list  of  staples 
always  made  up,  for  when  the  last 
any  food  is  used,  a  note  is  made  imn 
diately  on  the  roll  memorandum  pad 

The  children   prefer  to   carry   th 
school   lunches   in    paper   bags   whi 
they  may  throw  away.  When  resting 
noon  hour,  I  write  the  names  on  a  si 
ply,  place  in  each  a  folded  paper  n 
kin,  and  put  them  aside  in  sets 
for  each  child — which  saves  much  ti 
in  the  morning  rush. 

In  my  service  porch  I  have  an 
cloth  wall-hanger  with  pockets  for  fili 
polishing  cloths,  paper  bags,  etc.  In 
sewing  room  I  file  patterns  in  cretor 
pockets  on  the  closet  door :  one  poc 
for  daughter's  patterns,  one   lor 
own,  one  for  the  small  brother's, 
so  on. 

When  placing  the  house  in  ordei 
wear  a  smock  with  large  poc  kits, 
as  I  go  from  room  to  room  I  put  into 
pockets  tliose  things  which  belong  el 
where  and  remove  (host  which  I  In 
found  that  belong  in  that  p.utia 
room.  This  saves  many  steps  and  mi 
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Since  lf&Uve>  £eato*ed 
to.  play,  the  tyuiJbail" 

No  need  now  to  envy  the  fellow  who 
is  always  the  center  of  attraction 
wherever  he  goes.  Learn  to  play  a 
guitar  and  know  the  fun  of  being  a 
real  entertainer  ...  of  having  people 
gather  around  you.  No  special  talent  is 
needed.  Our  Free  Instruction  Book 
tells  you  clearly  and  simply — step  by 
step — how  to  become  an  accomplished 
player. 


with 


FREE 

Instructions 
on   how 
to  play 


MAIL 
COUPON 

for  our 

FREE 

Illustrated 

GUITAR   BOOK 

:ontaining  information  about  our  full  line  of 
Suitars  and  the  ease  and  speed  with  which 
you  can  learn  to  play. 


NS 
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flay  &  Co. 


Everything  Fine  in  Music 

SUTTER  AND   KEARNY   STS.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me — without  obliga- 
tion— your  Special  Book  on  Guitars  and  infor- 
mation about  learning  to  play.  S-9 

Name... 

Address _ _ 


time.  When  you  go  to  a  room  to  clean, 
do  you  take  all  your  equipment  with 
you — vacuum,  mop,  and  dust  cloth,  of 
course — but  do  you  have  to  run  out 
again  for  little  things  you  have  forgot- 
ten? It  is  easier  to  collect  everything 
first — just  as  when  baking — and  also 
place  in  the  hall  a  clothes  hamper  to 
receive  soiled  linens,  and  a  large  waste- 
basket  into  which  the  room  baskets  are 
emptied,  so  that  you  have  only  that  one 
to  carry  out  later. 

Plan  cooking  several  days  in  advance, 
so  that  you  may  cook  extra  potatoes 
for  another  meal,  rice  to  be  used  as  a 
vegetable  today  and  enough  left  over 
for  a  pudding  later  in  the  week.  Always 
plan  to  fill  the  oven  when  using  it  at 
all,  and  be  sure  to  prepare  first  the  dish 
which  requires  longest  baking — not 
first  a  quick-cooking  coffee  cake  and 
last  a  custard  pudding.  In  these  days  of 
mechanical  refrigeration,  we  can  plan 
much  ahead  without  fear  of  spoilage 
or  waste. 

It  all  amounts  to  this:  the  efficient 
filing  clerk  can  probably  regulate  a 
household  as  well  as  a  professional 
home  economist  if  she  can  reconcile 
business  with  domesticity. 


Hobby   Horses 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

and,  like  many  other  well-to-do  resi- 
dents of  that  region,  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  event,  bought  horses  to 
ride,  accoutred  them  with  fine  old  sad- 
dles, invested  themselves  in  rich  cos- 
tumes of  the  period  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  in  Alta  California  and 
learned  to  dance  the  fandango  and  the 
jota,  the  bolero,  and  el  Sombrero 
Blanco,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  revels. 
With  this  start  made  they  were  drawn 
into  that  unique  organization:  Los 
Rancheros  Visitadores,  which  makes  an 
annual  pilgrimage  by  buckboard,  stage, 
and  horseback  through  the  mountains, 
stopping  to  visit  various  hosts  en  route 
and  being  gone  three  or  four  days — 
and,  they  say  in  Santa  Barbara,  spend- 
ing a  week  thereafter  recovering !  Well, 
the  Mitchells  became  one  of  those  hosts 
and  perhaps  Rancho  Juan  y  Lolita  was 
developed  to  exceed  the  expectations 
of  the  "visiting  ranchmen." 

It  has  gone  far  beyond  that  now. 
There  are  definite  ranch  activities  that 
pay  expenses  and,  in  the  future,  will 
probably  pay  dividends — stock  breed- 
ing, farming,  cattle  raising,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  experimenting  with  a 
stock  breed  cross  between  Herefords 
and  Brahma  cattle;  he  has  some  fine 
pure-bred  draft  mares  and  stallions;  for 
both  novelty  and  study  he  has  a  herd 
of  Scotch  Highland  beef  cattle;  he 
breeds  and  trains  burros  and  they  are 
always  handy  if  you  decide  you  want  to 


WHAT'S  A 

LADY  TO  DO  ? 


MRS.  JONAH  made  a  grand  slam 
that  time!  She  shouldn't  try  to  kill 
flies  one  at  a  time.  The  trick  is  to  kill 
insects  wholesale.  Everybody  feels  bet- 
ter—  your  whole  house  seems  fresher, 
tidier  and  more  pleasant  when  pesky 
insects  vanish.  Standard  Oil  Fly  Spray 
will  kill  'em — and  kill  'em  quick!  This 
spray  excels  in  the  most  widely  recog- 
nized killing  tests.  Order  a  can  today! 


guaranteed 
FULL  STRENGTH 
KILLS 
Mosquitoes 
Flies  •  Roaches 
Moths  •  Fleas 
Ants  •  Gnats 


Other  STANDARD  OIL  Household  Products 


STANDARD  OIL 
SELF- POLISHING  WAX 

Dries  shiny-bright  in  20  min- 
utes— and  you  don't  lift  a  fin- 
ger to  polish  it! 


!ir 


STANDARD  OIL 
CLEANING  FLUID 

Keep  a  can  handy — to  banish 
spots  and  smears  from  dresses, 
hats,  ties,  etc. 


STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY 
OF     CALIFORNIA 
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FARMERS 

have  exceptional  Eyesight 


Recent  research  shows  that  farmers  as 
a  group  have  far  better  eyesight  than  city 
folk.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why. 
By  their  life  in  the  open,  farmers  use 
their  eyes  as  nature  intended — focused 
for  distance  in  the  abundant  light  of  day. 
City  people,  on  the  other  hand,  put  upon 
their  eyes  a  greater  burden  of  inadequate 
light  and  long  hours  of  close  vision. 

Fortunately,  through  the  new  science  of 
seeing,  farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike 
can  approximate  normal  daylight  at  all 
times  in  their  homes.  This  new  science 
of  seeing  measures  light  accurately.  It 
shows  farmers  how  to  provide  light  in 
their  homes  that  will  help  to  maintain 
the  excellence  of  their  eyesight  and  it 
shows  city  dwellers  how  to  reduce  un- 
due strain  caused  by  insufficient  light. 
Through  this  new  knowledge  indoor 
"darkness"  can  be  transformed  into  light 
that  assists  seeing  without  strain — con- 
serving energy  and  warding  off  fatigue. 

If  you  want  to  know 
all  about  the  new 
discoveries  in  the 
science  of  seeing, 
send  for  the  Bureau's 
Free  booklets,  tell- 
ing you  how  to  have 


Better  Light  for  Better  Sight.  These 
booklets  tell  a  marvelous,  scientific  story 
in  simple  words.  They  tell  you  how  to 
select  and  measure  light  and  how  proper 
light  protects  your  eyes.  Through  them 
you  can  know  to  a  fraction  how  "nor- 
mal" is  the  lighting  of  your  home. 
Through  them  you  can  judge  definitely 
whether  or  not  your  eyes,  and  the  eyes 
of  your  family,  are  protected  by  light- 
comfort  and  light-safety. 

Sending  for  these  free  booklets  entails 
no  obligation  whatsoever.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today.  The  booklets  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once. 


Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau 

Department  S-7 

601  West  5th  Street,  Los  Angeles 

447  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  the  Bureau's  free  booklets 
on  Better  Light  for  Better  Sight.  I  understand 
there  is  no  obligation  on  my  part  and  that 
the  booklets  will  tell  me  how  to  accurately 
measure  the  lighting  of  my  home. 


Name- 
Street- 
City 


State- 


Better  Light . . .  Better  Sight 


pack  back  into  the  almost  primeval  fast- 
nesses of  the  San  Marcos  mountains; 
just  for  fun  he  has  peacocks  and  pheas- 
ants and  strange  breeds  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  and — and  a  pair  of  kangaroos 
and  their  comical  and  nimble  young- 
ster, to  add  a  touch  of  "the  bush"  to 
the  whole  place ! 

Housed,  he  has  a  good  collection  of 
stage-coaches,  oxcarts,  and  "carretas," 
a  whole  livery-stable  inventory  of  car- 
riages of  every  sort  and  description. 
There  are  some  50  or  60  saddles,  most 
of  them  fine  ones  and  some  of  them 
priceless  either  because  of  association 
or  of  their  silver  mountings,  and  with 
them  spurs,  bridles,  bits,  and  blankets 
that  in  themselves  make  a  worth-while 
collection.  There  are  I  don't  know  how 
many  saddle  horses  on  the  ranch.  Then, 
to  add  another  touch  of  the  bizarre — 
in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the 
kangaroos — an  old  horse-drawn  hearse, 
diverted  from  its  original  melancholy 
purpose  to  provide  an  hilarious  equi- 
page in  which  to  draw  about  from 
place  to  place,  on  skylarking  occasions, 
some  unhappy  guest  who  has  enjoyed 
the  hospitalities  of  Rancho  Juan  y  Lo- 
lita  not  wisely  but  too  well!  And  this 
is  mentioned  without  reproach,  too ;  he 
would  be  a  Puritan  or  a  misanthrope 
who  would  not  be  almost  too  much 
tempted  here.  For  there  is  that  early- 
day  bar,  complete  in  every  detail,  even 
to  a  billiard  table  about  the  size  of  a 
city  lot  and  about  the  heft  of  a  battle 
ship,  a  nickel-in-the-slot  machine  that 
plays  horrific  tunes  even  for  slugs,  ad- 
vertisements for  beers,  liquors,  theatri 
cal  entertainments  and  outlaws  of  the 
'50's  and  '60's,  and — so  they  tell  me — 
a  bartender  with  his  hair  roached  back 
and  his  moustaches  waxed ! 

In  all  my  collection  of  collectors  I 
have  none  to  compare  with  the  Mitch- 
ells of  Santa  Ynez.  They  have  not  only 
collected  early  Californiana  of  a  very 
practical  and  interesting  sort — they 
have  put  it  all  to  work.  They  have  turned 
back  the  clock  to  the  '70's,  and  have 
done  it  with  the  authentic  materials 
equipment,  implements,  games,  and  ac 
tivities  of  the  day  and  with  all  its  at 
mosphere  and  color.  Things  in  cabinet: 
and  on  shelves  and  in  racks  and  dis 
played  under  glass  take  on  just  a  littli 
the  character  of  dead  things  to  me  nov 
— after  Rancho  Juan  y  Lolita!  I 
thinking  of  selling  my  cane  collec 
tion,  partly  out  of  pique,  partly  out  o 
shame,  but  mostly  out  of  sheer  envy 
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Fourhouses  from  among  those 
featured  in  "Mode/rowo," 
fhe  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Exhibit  now  on 
display  at  San   Diego  Fair. 


Witmer  and  Watson,  architects, 
designed  the  two-story  western 
colonial  pictured  above.  Ac- 
cording to  current  figures,  such 
a  house  can  be  financed  on  a 
ten-year  payment  plan  with 
monthly  payments  of  $91.84,  in- 
cluding taxes  and  insurance. 
When  applying  for  loan,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  lot  is  clear 


The  two-story  house  below  (Ben 
H.  O'Connor,  architect)  is  based 
on  a  loan  of  $6,000  to  be  paid 
for  in  ten  years  with  monthly 
payments  of  $82.22,  assuming 
that  a  lot  valued  at  $1,500  has 
been   paid   for  in    advance 


The  cottage  below  (appropriate 
in  any  part  of  the  West)  is  by 
Architect  Leland  Fuller.  Such  a 
house  can  be  paid  for  in  ten 
years  with  monthly  payments  of 
$50.82,  assuming  that  the  owner 
has  clear  title  to   a  $1,000  lot 


Architect  Roy  H.  Kelley 
designed  the  California- 
style  bungalow  in  upper 
right  corner.  Pay- 
ments average 
$73.99  per  month  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Value 
of  the  lot  is  estimated  at 
$1,350.  With  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $52.41,  pur- 
chase requires  20  years 


^x 


Floor  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  houses  pictured 
on  this  page  not  available 
through  Sunset   Magazine 
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*THEY  SAY: 
PIONEER-FLINTKOTE 
ROOFS 

By  actual  experience  and  by  all  standards 
of  comparison  prove  to  be  exceptionally 
economical. 

o  Have  an  exceptionally  long  service  life 
^"  — in  many  instances  outlasting  the  struc- 
ture itself. 

O  Reduce  insurance  rates  as  much  as  10% 
^'  to  15%  and  more  because  of  their  fire 
retardant  qualities. 

A    Surpass  the  ordinary  roofings  for  beauty 
of  color  and  design. 

Are  water- tight  and  weatherproof  beyond 
the  average  home  owner's  anticipation. 
Add  distinctive  style  and  smartness  to 
the  dwelling. 

Are  especially   desirable   for  re-roofing 
over  old  shingles  —  save  trouble,  time 
and  muss  while  applying. 

8.  Do  not  rot,  rust  or  crack. 

9    Insulate  splendidly  against  both  heat  and 
•  cold. 

1 0.  Never  require  painting  or  staining. 

*  Actual  home  owner!  who  have  roofed 
their  homes  with  Pioneer-Flintkote 
Asphalt  Shingles. 


5. 
6. 
7. 


The  duplex  home  pictured  above  is 
owned  by  Edward  J.  Larson.  He  says, 
"My  Pioneer-Flintkote  Roof  has  actu- 
ally been  a  big  help  to  me  in  keeping 
my  duplex  well  rented.  It  has  been 
well  worth  its  cost  for  this  alone  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  roof  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  preserv- 
ing the  entire  house." 


Miss  Irene  B.  Mcintosh,  owner  of  this 
home  says,  "Before  selecting  a  roof  I 
investigated  them  all,  compared  them 
from  every  conceivableangle  and  chose 
Pioneer-Flintkote  Asphalt  Shingles  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  they  represented 
the  best  roofing  bargain  themarket  had 
to  offer." 


When  YOU  re-roof  or  plan  a  roof  for  your  NEW 
home,  get  the  facts  ...  let  actual  comparisons  guide 
your  decision.  Right  NOW,  today,  send  for  all  the 
information  about  PIONEER-FLINTKOTE  ASPHALT 
SHINGLES  . . .  learn  what  this  roofing  can  mean  in 
economy  and  long-lasting  satisfaction  on  the  roof  of 
your  home.  Save  money,  time  and  trouble — get  this 
information  immediately. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


PIONEER-FLINTKOTE  COMPANY.  55th  and 
Alameda  Sts.,Dept.  59,  Los  Angeles,  California 
I  am  interested.  Please  send  me  full 
information  on  items  checked  below. 
D  Cost  of  re-roofing,  n  Cost  of  patching  roof. 

D  Roofing  inspection  D  I  am  planning  to  build 

service.  a  new  home. 

□  Explain  your  easy  financing  plan.   No  money  down 
and  as  long  as  3  years  to  pay. 


Name .  .  . 
Address. 
City .  .  . 


.  State 


BUILDING 

LJ  NIT  furniture  invades  the  bath- 
room with  introduction  at  the  New  York 
Housefurnishings  Show  of  a  two-chest- 
and-vanity  combination.  The  finish  is 
a  hard-baked,  chip-proof  enamel  (the 
new  type  made  on  a  synthetic  resin 
base),  white  or  in  color,  with  top  of 
marbleized  Pyralin.  The  design  is  mod- 
ern. Each  side  unit  consists  of  four 
drawers,  ultracommodious  by  their 
depth.  The  narrow  width  of  these  side 
units  makes  them  a  find  for  separate 
use  in  a  bath  room  which  offers  only 
the  narrowest  cabinet  space.  A  match- 
ing chair  with  Pyralin  seat  fits  com- 
pactly into  the  unit  ensemble. 

Rayon  taffeta  is  the  outstanding  style 
choice  for  shower  curtains,  seen  in  va- 
ried new  interesting  designs  at  the  New 
York  Housefurnishings  Show. 

An  exotic  flower-vine  pattern  is 
striking,  a  two-color  floral  on  a  heavy 
white  rayon  taffeta  ground.  A  yacht 
motif  is  shown  in  green  and  white  pat- 
tern on  a  green  ground,  and  in  other 
colors,  all  with  the  design  of  monotone 
and  white. 

A  new  note  is  the  use  of  deep  colors 
such  as  wine  or  rust ;  this  usage  is  seen 
in  a  conventionalized  laurel  leaf  de- 
sign, very  simple  in  effect.  This  curtain 
matches  available  ensembles  of  towels 
and  bathmats.  A  return  to  small  florals 
is  also  shown,  a  three-color  natural  de- 
sign in  pastel  ground  of  rayon  taffeta. 

Valances  for  these  shower  curtains, 
and  matching  window  hangings,  are  to 
be  had  for  all  of  the  new  patterns,  if 
desired. 

A  new  book  of  house  plans  is  "22 
Low-Cost  Concrete  Homes,"  published 
by  The  Portland  Cement  Association. 
All  22  of  the  houses  were  designed  by 
professional  architects,  and  offer  prac- 
tical ideas  and  suggestions  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  building  low-cost,  fire- 
proof homes.  Sent  free  to  anyone  who 
is  planning  to  build. 

Forward-looking  Sunset  readers  are 
making  plans  to  light  their  gardens  an- 
other year  —  thus  doubling  the  pleas- 
ure of  their  outdoor  living  rooms.  For 
them,  the  California  Electrical  Bureau 
has  published  an  excellent  booklet,  "A 
Message  to  Garden  Lovers,"  which 
shows  some  of  the  effects  that  can  be 
obtained  with  correct  lighting.  Free. 

A  carpet  sweeper  which,  itself,  stays 
clean,  and  hence  retains  its  efficiency, 
is  seen  at  the  New  York  Housefurnish- 
ings Show.  A  comb  for  the  carpet 
sweeper  brush  automatically  keeps  the 


WITH  PIONEER- 
FLINTKOTE 

Asphalt  Shingles  your  roof  worries 
are  over  for  years  and  years  to  come. 
Pioneer-Flintkote  Roofs  are  not  an 
expense  but  an  investment  which  _ 
returns  the  first  cost  to  the  owner 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years  in  sav- 
ings made.  They  are  built  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  the  elements. 
They  hold  their  original  colors  and 
texture  through  the  years  and  add 
charm  and  beaury  to  the  appearance 
of  the  home. 

A  WIDE  VARIETY 
OF   DESIGNS  AND  COLORS 


Square  Butt 
Strip  Shingle 


Tripletab 
Strip  Shingle 


The  three  designs  illustrated  above  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  attractive  designs  avail- 
able. For  your  choice  of  colors  there  are 
black,  slate  grey,  tile  red,  clover  green,  and 
a  selection  of  beautifully  soft  blends.  A  color 
available  for  every  type  of  architecture  and 
home  color  scheme. 

OVER  50,000  HOMES  IN  THE  WEST  NOW 

ARE    ROOFED  WITH    PIONEER-FLINTKOTE 

ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

As  your  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction 
the  reputation  of  this  forty-seven  year  old 
institution  stands  squarely  back  of  every  prod- 
uct of  its  manufacture.  Play  safe...  and  be 
certain. ..choosePioneer- 
Flintkote  Asphalt  Shin- 
ies for  your  roof. 


The  twenty-five  acre 

pi  in  i  of  the  Pioneer- 

Flintiotl  Company 

in  Los  Angeles 

• 
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Lo$  Angeles  •  San  Froncilco  •  Portland  •  Seatllo  •  D»nv«r 
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Loan  Counsel 

FOR 
PROPERTY   OWNERS 

If  you  are  contemplating  bor- 
rowing money  with  which — 
— to  build  or  purchase 

property 
— to  purchase  equipment  for 
your  home  or  business 
property 
— to  finance  alterations 
— to  refinance  present  obliga- 
tions on  your  property 
you  should  be  sure  to  select 
the  type  of   loan  which  will 
most   soundly   fill   your   indi- 
vidual requirements. 
This  bank  offers  you  sound, 
friendly  loan  counsel.  Call  at 
our  nearest  office. 

AMERICAN  TRUST 
COMPANY 


Since  1854 


COMMERCIAL  jr^;-^ 
BANKING         ■!£•".;."•" 


SAVINGS 
TRUST 


8/    Years   of    Sound   Banking   Coupled 

with  the  Convenience  of  Modern 

Branch  Banking  Service 
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BUILD  YOUR  FIREPLACE  AROUND  A 

SUPERIOR  HEAT   CIRCULATOR 

OR  MODERNIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  ONE 

Enjoy  the  glow  and 
comfort  of  an  open  fire- 
place with  furnace  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  circulates  warm  air 
to  far  corners  and  ad- 
joining rooms  .  .  .  main- 
taining an  even  tem- 
Serature. 
eating  efficiency  ap- 
proximately 70%  as 
against  15%  delivery  of 
the    ordinary    fireplace. 

Burns  Coal,  Wood  or 
Gas. 

SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 

GUARANTEED 

State    if    building    new    fireplace    or    remodeling 
present   one.  .,        , 

Manufacturers 

SUPERIOR  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
1046  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST.      LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


AOTI  MA  spasms  go 

HdlnlflflUKEMAGIC 

Get  instant  relief  with  Calafo  Mentholated  Inhalettes. 
Doctor's  new  discovery.  Best,  safest  relief.  Also  relieves 
severe  coughing.  Money  back  guaranty.  20  cigarettes, 
30c  at  your  druggist  or  by  mail.  Calafo  Company, 
Room  306,  620  W.  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HAYFEVER 

ASTHMA  and  SUMMER  COLDS  arc  unnecessary.  Complete  relief 
only  $1.00  Postpaid.  Nothing  else  lo  buy.  Orer  40,000  HOLFORD'S 
WONDER  INHALERS  sold  last  year  alone.  Mail  $1.00  today  for 
full  season's  relief  to  THE  DANDEE  CO.,  252  HENNEPIN  AVE- 
NUE, MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 


B    U    I    L    D  I    N    G 


latter  clean,  while  a  transparent  top 
makes  visible  the  need  for  dust-pan 
emptying.  This  top  also  prevents  moth 
development,  since  it  lets  in  the  light. 
Other  interesting  points  are  high  and 
low  brush  adjustments  for  different  car- 
pet thicknesses,  solid-rubber  bumpers 
to  prevent  marring  of  furniture,  and 
oilless  friction  bearings  which  make 
oiling  unnecessary. 

Home  owners  in  most  parts  of  the 
West  should  consider  installing  a  com- 
plete water  softener.  But  if  your  budget 
won't  permit  a  full-size  water  softener, 
*•  smaller  model,  portable,  that  can  be 
attached  to  any  faucet,  can  be  purchased 
for  $6.50. 


When  You  Buy  An 
Ironing  Machine 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

machine  too,  while  you  are  paying  for 
it. 

From  these  words  you  may  conclude 
that  I  am  "sold"  on  ironers.  I  am!  And 
so  will  you  be,  if  ym  try  one,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  electric  appliance  sales- 
men find  husbands  more  likely  than 
wives  to  buy  ironers.  (Advance  Christ- 
mas tip:  an  ironer  makes  a  grand,  and 
truly  appreciated,  household  present.) 

There  are  many,  many  makes  of 
good  ironers  on  the  market,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  resolve  themselves  into  two 
general  types- — -rotary  and  flatplate. 
Ironers  of  the  rotary  type  have  padded 
rolls  which  feed  the  fabric  to  the  heated 
metal  "shoe."  The  roll  takes  the  place 
of  the  padded  ironing  board,  the  shoe 
that  of  the  hot  iron.  Two  different 
types  of  rotary  ironers  are  shown  on 
page  21.  In  the  one  pictured  at  the  top, 
the  roll  is  placed  above  the  heated 
shoe;  in  the  other,  shown  at  center  of 
page,  the  shoe  is  above  and  back  of  the 
roll.  The  flatplate  ironer,  illustrated  at 
bottom  of  page  21,  has  no  revolving 
roll,  but  a  padded  board  over  which  a 
heated  flat  plate  or  shoe  descends,  to 
press  the  fabric  smooth. 

All  the  good  new  ironers  are  ever 
so  flexible,  so  that  even  complicated 
frocks  and  shirts  may  be  nicely  ironed 
by  machine.  All  are  extremely  easy  to 
operate,  calling  for  no  more  judgment 
and  skill  than  an  electric  sewing  ma- 
chine demands.  In  some  machines, 
thermostatic  control  takes  away  danger 
of  burning  precious  linens  and  cloth- 
ing. The  question  of  where  to  store  an 
ironer  vhen  it  is  not  ironing  has  been 
solved  by  constructing  the  machines  so 
that  they  fold  up  or  close  up  into  com- 
pact, good-looking  pieces  of  laundry 
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gives  vou 
coiufort 

COHIROL" 


•  FIR-TEX  is  a  year  'round  "COM- 
FORTIZER"... Enjoy  the  DUAL  UTILITY 
of  this  SUPER  insulating  wall  board 
in  your  home  THIS  year.  FIR-TEX  has 
given  added  comfort  to  thousands  the 
past  summer  and  its  super  insulating 
properties  will  assure  homes  of  pro- 
tection this  winter,  as  well  as  a  saving 
of  many  dollars  in  fuel  bills.  Modern- 
ize your  home  now,  transform  dreary 
walls  into  rooms  of  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction for  a  happier  home. 

0  For  room  additions  and  basement 
utility,  you'll  find  FIR-TEX  the  solu- 
tion for  economical  and  practical  use. 


FREE! 

0  Send  for  this  beau- 
tifully illustrated  16- 
page  book,  "Practical 
Home  Remodeling."  It 
explains  the  many  uses 
oi  Fir-Tex,  how  it  may 
be  applied  and  deco- 
rated. 


FIR-TEX  INSULATING  BOARD  CO. 
DANT  &  RUSSELL,  Inc.,  General  Distrs.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen — Kindly  send  me  your  FREE  il- 
lustrated book — 

"Practical  Home  Romodeling" 

Name _ _ 

Address 

City _ _.._ .State _ 

SM  9 
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Have  walls  pavntei 
■with.  Sulleitilo  *  a 
(S&titwlike ,  /emiv 
dlo£S  enamel  -v  -»■  ■» 


"ioull   lie  clelidJvVecl 
"wken  y<"i  S'ee  iuaw- 

pastel    tints  daeer 
your  roota.'-w-v 


l£  the  wall  det? 
smudged  >  ^jrf  aea-tt. 
ii  with.  aawipdoHi. 
TulZerdlo  i£  washable! 


FULL€R 
PAINTS 


In  every  neighborhood 
you'll  find  a  Fuller  Paint 
Dealer  .  .  .  with  a  Fuller 
Paint  for  every  purpose. 


BUILDING 


or  kitchen  furniture.  Several  are  so  de- 
signed that  they  serve  nicely  as  kitchen 
work  tables  when  they  are  not  per- 
forming their  primary  mission  in  life. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ironers  are 
easy  to  use,  it  is  true  that  the  more  you 
know  about  operating  them,  the  better 
are  your  results.  A  few  suggestions  may 
be  in  order: 

Heat  the  shoe  before  beginning  to 
iron,  following  directions  furnished 
with  the  machine.  Test  the  shoe  for 
sufficient  heat  as  you  would  a  hand 
iron.  While  ironing,  watch  the  heat ; 
if  shoe  gets  too  hot,  turn  off  switch  for 
a  minute  or  so.  To  prevent  the  roll  or 
pad  from  becoming  scorched  in  any 
part,  when  ironing  small  pieces,  dis- 
tribute the  work  over  different  parts  of 
the  padded  surface.  Alternate  large 
pieces  such  as  sheets  and  table  linens 
with  garments  such  as  shirts  that  have 
to  be  ironed  at  one  end  of  roll  or 
board.  Never  allow  the  ironing  shoe 
to  remain  in  contact  with  pad  when  not 
ironing. 

When  putting  flat  pieces  through 
the  ironer,  smooth  cloth  from  the  center 
out,  either  by  stroking  with  the  fingers 
or,  better,  by  grasping  the  edges  of  the 
piece  and  stretching  slightly.  Don't 
hesitate  to  stop  the  roll  at  any  time; 
the  wrinkles  you  do  not  iron  in,  you 
will  not  have  to  iron  out.  Follow  direc- 
tions furnished  with  each  machine  for 
best  results  in  ironing  complicated  gar- 
ments. 

To  protect  the  original  roll  cover, 
make  an  extra  muslin  cover  and  baste  it 
in  place.  To  renew  the  resiliency  and 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  roll,  occas- 
ionally take  the  cover  off  and  fluff  up 
the  padding  by  unwinding  it  and  then 
"ironing"  it  back  on  the  roll. 

Be  sure  to  oil  the  ironer  as  instructed 
by  its  manufacturer! 

Now  let's  go  back  a  little,  into  pre- 
liminary preparations  for  ironing.  First, 
when  starching,  use  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  starch  as  for  hand  iron- 
ing. Have  it  very  thin  and  very  hot, 
and  add  a  little  salt  and  paraffin  to 
prevent  sticking.  Do  not  starch  table 
linens,  ever. 

When  you  take  things  down  from 
the  line,  sort  and  fold  them  as  you  put 
them  into  baskets.  Dampen  them  less 
than  for  hand  ironing.  A  good  method 
is  to  sprinkle  the  clothes  lightly  with 
hot  water  the  night  before  they  are  to 
be  ironed.  Roll  them  up  snugly  in 
towels  to  prevent  their  drying  around 
the  edges,  as  so  many  women  carelessly 
permit  their  dampened  clothes  to  do. 

Finally  comes  a  point  that  should 
perhaps  have  come  first  of  all:  no 
matter  how  good  an  ironer  you  use, 
you  can  not  secure  good  results  if  the 
washing  was  not  properly  done  in  the 


CLEANS  •  POLISHES  *  PROTECTS 
all  shoes 


^     PRUnE 

WESTERn  SHRUB5 

ff<  ftttnJo\i{MaMin 
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P  GRRDER 
BOOK  FOR 
SOUTHERH 
CflllFORRIR 


Here  is  a  book  that  actually 
shows  how  to  prune  the  shrubs 
of  southern  California.  The 
drawings  are  clear  and  accu- 
rate; the  information  reliable. 
The  only  book  to  be  had  on  this 
important  subiect  of      $  "fl 

pruning ■■  ■ 

ORDER    TODAY    FROM 

SUNSET  Magazine,  576  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
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The  toilet  bowl  can  be  .1  breeding  place 
for  dangerous  germs.  Unpleasant  odors  be- 
come noticeable.  Stains  and  streaks  mar 
the  appearance  of  a  water-closet.  Don't  put 
up  with  it!  Sani-Flush  keeps  the  toilet  spar- 
kling like  new.  And  you  don't  rub  or  scrub. 

Just  sprinkle  a  little  Sani-Flush  in  the 
bowl  (follow  directions  on  the  can).  Flush 
the  toilet — and  the  job  is  done.  Porcelain 
sparkles. 

Sani-Flush  purifies  the  hidden  trap  that 
no  other  method  can  reach.  Germs  are 
killed.  Odors  go.  Sani-Flush  is  also  effec- 
tive for  cleaning  automobile  radiators 
(directions  on  can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug, 
and  hardware  stores — 25  and  10  cent  sizes. 
The  Hygienic  Products  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Sani-Hush  « 
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TOILET    BOWLS    WITHOUT    SCOURING 


^vA  Dog  Soap 

THE    only    soap    of    Its    kind!      •  Oils 
Stops     Itching,     stimulates      *  Tnnoc 
hair  growth,  gives  coat  a  "dog  I  Ones 

show"  sheen,  destroys  "doggie"      £  GrOOItlS 
odors,  kills  fleas  and  lice,  cleans 
perfectly.      Outlasts    two    ordi-      •  Kills  Fleas 
nary    bars.      At    drug    and    pet      A  n      ,     . 
stores,    50c,    or    write    William      •  DeOOOriZeS 
Cooper  &   Nephews,    Inc.,  1932      a  f>U,„c 
Clifton     Avenue,     Chicago,    111.      w  weans 

All   In    One 
Operation! 
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TH 

ONLY 


LVEX 


DOG 
SOAP 


Backed  by  92  Years* 
Experience 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 
BANISHED  QUICKLY 

Tryco  Ends  All  Skin  Rashes  or  Money  Back 

Tryco  Ointment  kills  the  ringworm  parasite  which 
causes  Athlete's  Foot,  that  itching,  scaly  or  soft  moist 
condition  between  the  toes.  Tryco  heals  this  ailment  like 
magic.  The  itching  stops  instantly.  Tryco  also  works  like 
a  miracle  for  scabies  and  all  skin  itching,  chafing,  pimples, 
rashes,  coldsores,  ringworms,  soft  corns,  mosquito  bites, 
poison  ivy.  Heals  or  your  money  back.  $1.00.  The  Owl 
Drug  Co.  and  other  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  TRYCO 
CO..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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first  place!  If  you  have  used  pcor  soap; 
if  you  have  misused  water  softeners, 
or  have  not  used  enough  soap  in  hard 
water;  if  you  have  not  thoroughly 
rinsed  out  all  soap  residue  —  if  you 
have  made  any  or  all  of  these  errors  in 
washing,  then  you  are  likely  to  have 
dull  gray  or  sickly  yellow  "white 
things,"  and  dingy  colors  in  prints  and 
ginghams,  which  no  care  in  ironing 
can  compensate  for.  Moreover,  you 
will  find  that  your  ironing  goes  much 
more  slowly  than  it  should.  The  moral 
is,  use  good  soap  to  make  rich  suds  in 
a  good  washing  machine;  rinse  clothes 
thoroughly;  dry  white  things  in  the  sun 
if  possible,  colored  things  in  the  shade ; 
sprinkle  clothes  lightly  and  evenly,  iron 
them  on  an  ironer,  and  you  will  not 
only  have  lovely,  crisp  fresh  things  to 
wear  and  to  use,  but  you  yourself  will 
remain  just  as  fresh  and  crisp  as  your 
linens! 

Modernizing 
A  Dining   Room 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

applied  and  finally  a  coat  of  enamel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  interiors  and 
edges  of  the  corner  cupboards  and  the 
edges  of  the  valance  boards,  all  the  re- 
maining woodwork  was  painted  to 
match,  including  the  mahogany  panels 
of  the  doors. 

The  man  of  the  house,  a  professional 
artist,  decorated  the  upper  walls  with 
English  scenes  painted  in  pastel  tones. 
Shadows  were  done  in  soft  lavenders 
which  harmonize  beautifully  with  the 
apricot  tint  used  for  lining  the  corner 
cupboards.  This  apricot  tone  appears 
again  in  the  silk  lamp  shade  over  the 
dining  table.  The  edges  of  the  cup- 
boards and  those  of  the  valance  boards 
were  striped  in  dark  green. 

A  green  rug  is  used  on  the  floor  and 
the  draperies,  of  glazed  chintz,  feature 
an  Eighteenth  Century  design  depict- 
ing balloons  and  other  aeronautical  fea- 
tures of  that  period.  The  chintz  back- 
ground is  a  pale  bluish  green  with  the 
pattern  in  varying  tones  of  darker  green, 
gray  blue,  and  apricot. 

Furniture  of  maple,  simple  in  design 
but  of  excellent  quality,  was  selected  as 
being  most  suitable  for  this  room,  which 
was  planned  to  withstand  the  hard  us- 
age the  average  family  gives  a  room 
used  for  meals  three  times  daily. 

With  the  aid  of  a  carpenter,  the 
room  described  could  be  readily  repro- 
duced. Hand-decorated  walls  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  purse,  it 
is  suggested  that  one  of  the  excellent 
scenic  wallpapers,  now  on  the  market, 
be  substituted.   The  effect  is  similar. 


Four  years  aco  the  world  saw  the  first  and 
only  fully  practical  luftless  inner-spring 
mattress  —  the  now-famous  Perfect  Sleeper. 
Basic  patent  rights  give  it  an  exclusive  type 
of  construction  which  does  away  with  all 
stitched-through  cords  without  fhe  chance 
of  padding  working  into  humps-and-hollows 
or  of  springs  leaning  or  becoming  jumbled. 
Today  "Sleeper"  represents  a  whole  family 
of  mattresses  and  studio  couches  —  all  with 
the  Sleeper  "No-Tufts"  principle  of  elim- 
inating surface  puffs,  dust-catching  grooves 
and  cover-straining  knots  or  buttons.  (Note 
the  happy  range  of  prices  above.) 

Thousands  of  people  are  enjoying  the 
superior  comfort,  wear  and  shape-holding 
dressiness  of  "Sleeper"  sleeping  cushions. 
When  buying  yours,  don't  be  misled  by 
makeshift  or  inferior  "tuftless"  mattresses. 
Department  and  other  bedding  stores  will 
gladly  explain  how  they  differ  from  the 
genuine — the  "Sleeper."  Sleeper  Products, 
Inc.,  American  Furniture  Mart,  Chicago. 
Factories  in  30  cities. 


PERFECT 

SXEEPER 


PATENTED— the  original  and  only  completely 
practical  tuftless  inner-sprint  mattress 
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OW  MUCH  WILL  your  car 
cost  you  in  repairs  while  you  own  it  ? 
What  will  it  bring  when  you  come  to 
turn  it  in? 

The  way  you  drive  .  .  .  the  mishaps 
you  meet  .  .  .  these  have  their  effect, 
of  course.  But  automotive  authorities 
agree  no  other  factor  is  as  vital  in 
prolonging  car  life  as  HOW  IT  IS 
LUBRICATED. 

Improper  lubrication  alone,  au- 
thorities say,  is  responsible  for  85% 
of  all  car  repair  bills. 

So  it  pays  to  play  safe. 

And  you  are  safer  with  Shellubri- 
cation,  we  believe.  All  Shell  men  are 
carefully  trained  by  exacting  Shell 
Lubrication  engineers.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  every  car  model  —  and 
they  know  lubrication. 

Your  car  may  require  as  many  as 
eleven  different  special  lubricants — 
need  oil  or  grease  at  thirty  or  more 
points. 

Using  the  famous  Shellubrication 
Chek-Chart  procedure,  not  a  single 


one  of  those  points  can  possibly  be 
forgotten. 

And  Shell  men  follow  to  the  letter 
the  recommendations  of  the  men  who 
created  your  car.  Every  vital  spot  is 
properly  lubricated. 

Shellubrication  is  just  as  thorough 
in  smaller  matters,  too.  Door  catches 
are  lubricated  with  a  special  stainless 
grease — oil  might  stain  your  cloth- 
ing. Tires  are  not  only  inflated  cor- 


rectly— but  examined  for  rocks  and 
glass.  Your  battery  is  not  only  filled 
and  tested — but  carefully  cleaned,  as 
well. 

Yet  Shellubrication — the  safe  up- 
keep system — is  as  low-priced  as  tne 
average  "run  'em  in-run  'em  out" 
grease  job.  Get  the 
facts  about  it  from 
the  Shell  station 
near  your  home. 


SHELLUBRICATION 

The     modern     upkeep     service 


YOURS  FOR 
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It's  a  riot— Don  Bloodgood's  cartoon  map 
"THE  SAN  DIEGO  EXPOSITION" 


It  took  200  hours  to  draw  (Ins 
amusing  map  of  the  Exposition. 
And  it  I  crammed  with  enough 
information  and  humor  to  keep 
you  and  your  friends  poring 
over  it  for  nights. 

Shell  Oil  Company.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Dcpt  A-9. 

For  the  enclosed  10c  in  stamps,  please  mail  postp.il.l  Bxpotlti 
map  described  above  to: 


Onthcb.uk      ;i   panoramic  map 

of  the  San  Diego  region,  bor- 
dered bv  6  historical  paintings, 

Both    miIis    lilbogi  aphed    in 
color.    Size    }2    iiiilus    x    .' .' 

inches. 
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INVITARLOS 

A   MEXICO! 


Native  fishermen  on  Lake 
Patzcuaro  spreadinq  their  nets 
to    dry    after   a    day's    catch 


J.HAT  you  will  go  to 
Mexico   is   inevitable;   that 
you  will  see  Mexico  City  is 
taken  for  granted — but  you 
should  likewise  wander  into 
the  bypaths  where  much  of 
the  color  and  fascination  of 
that  country  lies.  This,  then, 
is  an  urge  to  lengthen  your  stay  in 
Mexico;  where  life  is  set  to  music, 
and  for  a  few  centavos  the  mariacbis 
will  serenade  you;  where  the  clock 
"walks,"   not  stopping  at  midnight, 
but  going  calmly  on  to  13  o'clock,  14 
o'clock ;  where  you  delve  into  the  past, 
not  in  dusty  tomes  but  through  the 
people  themselves. 

It  is  on  the  bypaths  that  you  will 
find  that  picturesque  village  of  Gua- 
najuato, poised  high  on  a  narrow 
mountain  gorge,  a  city  of  narrow, 
crooked  streets  where  the  Senor's  roof 
touches  his  neighbor's  steps,  so  steep 
are  the  streets;  where  the  churches 
are  very  beautiful,  and  where  you  must 
see  the  church  of  La  Valenciana,  and 
the  Alhondiga  de  Granaditas. 

You  must  see  the  fishermen  on  Lake 
Patzcuaro.  Armed  with  pole  and  net, 
they  stand  in  the  stern  of  their  boats 
and  dip  out  the  unwary  fish.  There 
you  meet  the  (Continued  on  page  44 


Participants  in  Danza  de 
los  Moros  (Pagan  Dance) 
held  in    State    of  Oaxaca 

The  natives  of  the  Island 
of  Janitzio  live  by  fishing. 
This  fellow  is  drying  his 
catch    of    small    whitefish 
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Original  Indian 
CArt  Objects 

□  INDIAN  DRUM  $1.00.  Size:  six  inches  high;  diameter, 
five  inches.  Very  colorful,  colors  mostly  red,  blue,  yellow, 
white.  Amazing  tone  for  drum  of  its  size.  Made  from  cotton- 
wood  log.  Stretched  with  cowhide,  dyed  black.  Rawhide  lacing. 
Crude,  hand-made,  Cochiti  pueblo  drum.  Charming  decora- 
tion, spot  of  color  in  room. 

□   PINON  BOWL    50  cents.  Size:   three  by  four  inches. 
Tesuque  Indian  pottery.  Highly  colored.  Bowl  filled  with 
pifion  nuts,  clean,  wrapped  in  cellophane.  I'inon  nuts  excellent 
eating.  Shelled — fine  for  cooking  in  fudge,  and  various  candies. 
Pinon  nuts  may  be  bought  by  the  pound — 40  cents  pound. 
Pottery  piece  makes  fine  powder  bowl,  or  ash  try. 
I — l  THUNDERBIRD  ASH  TRAY    35  cents.  Black  Santa 
I — I  Clara  pottery.  Thunderbird  is  rain  God  design.  Makes  a 
deep  ash  tray,  easy  to  keep  clean.  Fits  in  with  anything. 
All  postage  prepaid  on  articles  one  dollar  or  over. 
Goods  shipped  C.O.D.  unless  prepaid. 

WEBB  YOUNG,  Trader 

114  Don  Gaspar      Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Enclosed  find  S for  articles  checked  above. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Tarascan  Indian  whose  origin  is  still  a 
mystery,  and  whose  tribe  is  credited 
with  having  possessed  the  now  lost 
art  of  tempering  copper;  where  love 
charms  are  made  of  dried  little  fingers 
of  dead  persons;  where  Indians  wor- 
ship idols  and  hunt  with  the  primitive 
throwing-stick ;  where  they  will  do  no 
business  after  sunset  when  the  Sun, 
worshipped  by  their  forefathers,  cannot 
hear  the  agreement;  where  they  still 
believe  that  death  follows  photograph- 
ing! 

On  your  journeys  do  not  forget  Urua- 
pan,  a  city  of  tile-roofed  houses,  cob- 
bled streets  lined  with  coffee  and  ba- 
nana trees,  tropical  flowers  in  profusion 
— a  city  considered  by  the  Mexicans 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
earth.  Nor  should  you  miss  Lake  Cha- 
pala  which  you  will  like  first  because 
of  its  name — an  Indian  word  in  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  of  the  waves  play- 
ing on  the  beach.  Here  the  natives  live 
as  their  ancestors  lived,  fishing  and  re- 
ligion their  two  dominant  interests  in 
life.  A  climate  of  perpetual  summer 
brings  the  egret,  the  loon  and  the  white 
pelican  to  wheel  and  scream  over  the 
lake,  and  to  fish  in  the  shallow  waters. 

"The  Flower  Garden  of  Mexico"  is 
Jalapa,  a  thriving  village  when  Cortez 
marched  through  on  his  way  to  the  Az- 
tec capital,  and  little  changed  today. 
Jalapa  is  a  popular  resort,  and  the  place 
to  see  lovely  senoritas.  Donkeys,  bear- 
ing panniers  of  fruit  and  flowers  to 
market,  throng  the  streets;  there  is  a 
feeling  of  leisure  and  an  air  of  anti- 
quity over  the  town.  Nearby  is  an  or- 
chid-lined jungle,  and  from  the  vantage 
points  of  the  town  one  can  look  off 
into  space  and  up  to  snow-clad  moun- 
tain peaks. 

Would  you  delve  into  the  history  of 
Mexico?  Then  you  must  see  Oaxaca. 
Go  to  the  shady  double  plaza  on  a  Sat- 
urday market  day  and  watch  the  native 
life;  see  if  it  bears  out  the  conviction 
that  the  forefathers  of  these  natives 
were  once  linked  with  the  Mongols. 
The  interior  of  the  old  Church  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
most  splendid  in  Mexico,  and  war- 
rants a  visit;  should  you  be  archeology- 
minded,  the  trip  to  Monte  Alban  is  a 
short  one  from  Oaxaca  City.  About  the 
most  interesting  and  most  accessible  of 
the  ancient  ruined  cities  in  Mexico  are 
the  Ruins  of  Mitla  near  Oaxaca  City. 
On  your  way  there  stop  at  Santa  Maria 
de  Tule  to  see  the  largest  tree  in  Mex- 
ico, a  giant  cypress  160  feet  high  and 
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160  feet  in  circumference,  at  least  1000 
years  old  when  Columbus  was  born. 
Stop,  too,  in  the  Indian  village  of  Cu- 
liapan,  and  learn  about  the  female  of  jj 
the  insect  cochineal,  gathered  for  the  * 
rich  and  lasting  dyes  it  produces. 

Write  for  a  list  of  books  on  Mexico, 
among  them  the  new  "Off  to  Mexico 
by  the  Misses  Moats,  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  Santoyo,  a  Scribner  publica- 
tion. Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Pan-Ameri 
can  Dictionary  and  Travel  Guide  which 
sells  for  $2.50  and  will  be  invaluable. 
Write  us,  too,  for  a  leaflet  on  "What  to 
Wear  in  Mexico"  ;  a  leaflet  on  "Where 
to  Shop  and  What  to  Buy  in  Mexico" ; 
and  a  list  of   "Most  Interesting  and 
Popular  Side  Trips  from  Mexico  City 
All  of  these  lists  and  leaflets  will  be 
sent  for  a  five-cent  stamp  and  a  large 
envelope. 


Vacation  Books 
on  Review 

No  Longer  Innocent  is  the  provocative 
title  of  a  book  for  vicarious  vaga- 
bonds, written  in  Halliburton  style 
anent  the  gaddings  of  two  young 
lads  who  make  their  way  around  the 
world  by  the  proverbial  hook  or 
crook.  Irwin  and  Goff  are  the  authors 
of  this  $2.50  Harper  publication. 

Guide  to  the  John  Muir  Trail  and  the 
High  Sierra  Region,  by  Walter  A.  Starr, 
Jr.,  is  just  what  the  title  implies,  being 
perhaps  the  first  real  guide  to  the 
John  Muir  Trail.  The  price  is  $2.00 
and  the  book  is  a  Sierra  Club  publi- 
cation. 


San  Diego 
Side  Trips 

Motoring  south  for  the  California 
Pacific  International  Exposition?  Then 
you  must  plan  to  see  not  only  the  fair, 
but  the  surrounding  country.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  trips  from  San  Diego 
is  to  the  Carriso  Gorge,  rockbound 
cliffs  patterned  with  splashes  of  color 
and  outcronpings  of  crystal.  The  gorge 
is  traversed  by  rail,  or  is  reached  I  mm 
Jacumba  by  motor.  Cleveland  N.itmn.il 
forest  is  less  than  U)  miles  from  S.in 
Diego,  a  forest  containing  public  campj 

and   resorts,   reached   by   a   network   (B 

roadways.  La  folia  <  aves  on  the  ocean 
front  are  easily  reached;  an  interesting 
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rail  cnn    vou   reach 
na^ic  Lo  '.  exotio 

'Jruapan,  quaint  Mmrado, 
.ml  the  amuing  \fitln  and 
\4ontr   Alban  at   Oaxara. 

fit  from 
titxioo  City. 

In  your  community  there  la 

travel  a^ent  who  will  plan 
over  Mexico's  C'olor- 
tilBywaya.  He  will  make  hotel 
nervations,  sec  that  you  are 
wywherr  met.  at  the  station, 
nd  supply  cultured  English- 
peaking  guides  ...  at  no  coat 
oyou  for  his  oo 

If  you  hire  tmuhlf  locating 
ueh  tin  agent  we'll  gladly  find 
im  for  you. 

Informative  booklet  free. 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 
of  MEXICO 

Alamo  Nafl  Bldg., 
San    Antonio.    Tex. 
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Mark  Hopkins 
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COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS  AND 
HOSPITABLE 

SEKVICE 

GARAGE  IN  BUILDING 

FOUR  MINUTES 
FROM  THE  SHOPS 
AND  THEATRES 


GEORGE  D.SMITH  GENERAL  MANA6ER 


PHOTOGRAPHERS,  ATTENTION! 

Watch  for  the  October  SUNSET,  which  fea- 
tures the  prize-winning  photographs  in  the  ama- 
teur contest  announced  several  months  ago.  If 
you  submitted  photographs  of  Hawaii  and  they 
were  not  returned,  you  may  be  one  of  the  lucky 
winners. 


KoHvtel 


the  finest  in  the  Northwest.  We're  proud  of 
our  good  food,  comfortable  beds  and 
friendly  service — and  the  rates  are  moderate. 
Theatres,  business  and  shopping  districts 
are  nearby — convenient  for  tourist  or  com- 
mercial traveller.  1000  rooms— all  with  bath. 
FRANK    HULL.     MANAGER 


TRAVEL 


geological  formation  along  the  shore- 
line. Nearby  are  Sunset  Cliffs,  where 
the  ocean  has  carved  precipitous  cliffs 
into  fantastic  patterns.  For  an  inspira- 
tional drive  try  Mount  Helix — on  the 
crest  is  a  beautiful  outdoor  amphithea- 
ter of  native  rock.  Torrey  Pines  Park 
is  only  a  matter  of  minutes  from  San 
Diego  by  motor,  the  only  habitat  known 
in  the  United  States  for  this  species  of 
wind-blown  pine.  Agua  Caliente, 
America's  Deauville,  is  just  18  miles 
south  of  San  Diego  across  the  border 
in  Mexico,  a  bit  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Passports  are  not  necessary.  Ensenada, 
a  little  Mexican  tuck-away,  lies  80  miles 
south  on  the  shores  of  Todos  Santos 
Bay.  Tourist  permits  are  procurable  at 
the  border.  Write  us  for  a  Guide  to 
Southern  California,  a  descriptive  book- 
let on  "where  to  go  and  how  much  it 
will  cost"  in  the  Southland. 


Go  to  School  This  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

your  hands  as  well  as  your  mind.  You 
may  like  to  take  up  some  form  of  hand- 
craft or  art:  free-hand  drawing,  paint- 
ing, or  sculpture;  applied  design,  which 
includes  such  things  as  batik  and  tie- 
and-dye  work,  woodblock  printing,  pot- 
tery, jewelry  and  metal  work,  furniture 
and  costume  design ;  interior  decora- 
tion, and  commercial  art. 

You  may  like  to  use  not  only  your 
hands  but  your  whole  body  in  express- 
ing beauty  through  dancing,  and  you 
may  learn  to  clog  or  tap,  or  to  do  folk 
or  creative  dancing  as  you  choose.  Or 
you  may  take  up  swimming  and  diving. 
Any  of  these  will  make  you  more  grace- 
ful, more  sure  of  yourself,  and  will 
help  you  to  keep  agile  mentally  as  well 
as  physically. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  your  greatest 
need  is  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
your  real  self;  to  determine  for  your- 
self what  points  about  you  are  not  so 
good,  and  how  you  may  go  about  im- 
proving them  by  substituting  good 
habits  for  poor  ones.  Then  you  will  en- 
joy some  work  in  psychology.  General 
and  applied  psychology,  philosophy, 
sociology,  mental  hygiene,  family  rela- 
tionships, child  training — all  these  are 
of  real  help  in  learning  to  look  at  your- 
self and  your  friends  and  relatives  ob- 
jectively or  unemotionally.  For  more 
specific,  concrete  helps  in  making  your- 
self a  better  person  to  live  with,  such 
a  course  as  the  "Development  of  Per- 
sonality," as  it  is  called  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  extension  catalogue, 
is  to  be  highly  recommended.  And  of 
course,  extension  work  or  no,  we  can  al- 
ways read ! — Genevieve  A.  Callahan 
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FOR  TOBACCO 
CLAIMS 


said  Mr.  Myers 
of  Bristol,  Tennessee-Virginia 


MY  PIPE  HAD  BEEN 
BITING   MY  TONGUE 
FOR  THREE  DAYS 


N 


r 
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THEN  HE  TRIED  THE  TOBACCO 
IN  THIS  TIN^ 


WE  ASSURE  Mr. 
Myers,  and 
others,  that  extrava- 
gant claims  have  no 
place  in  our  business.  Edgeworth  advertis- 
ing consists  of  genuine  letters  from  pipe 
smokers,  who  give  us  permission  to  print 
their  words  because  they  want  others  to 
enjoy  their  tobacco— as  one  who  reads  a 
good  book  wants  to  lend  it  to  others.  We 
have  never  paid  even  a  crumb  of  tobacco 
for  any  letter.  The  pure  goodness  of  Edge- 
worth  is  the  best  advertising  any  pipe 
tobacco  ever  had.  Larus  &  Brother  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.  Tobacconists  since  1877. 

Here  is  Mr.  Myers'  letter: 
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WATCH  YOUR 

STEP! 


ATHLETE'S   FOOT 

isn't  as  deadly  as  the 

GILA  MONSTER  . . . 

but  it's  a  thousand  times 
more  widespread 

#  Although  horrible  to  look  at,  the  gila 
monster  has  some  of  the  beauty  of  excellent 
beadwork.  But  there  is  nothing  lovely  about 
tinea  trichophyton  (the  fungus  which 
causes  Athlete's  Foot). 

The  Athlete's  Foot  fungus  may  be  lurking 
right  now  on  your  bathroom  floor,  or  in  the 
locker  room  at  your  club  or  gym. 

Not  until  the  boring,  dreaded  fungus  has 
prodded  its  way  into  the  tender  flesh  be- 
tween your  toes  do  you  know  it's  got  you. 
Then — redness,  tiny  itching  blisters  appear. 
Perhaps — excessive  moisture,  white,  dead- 
looking  skin,  swelling  and  pain  begin  to 
plague  you.  Any  of  those  signs  may  mean 
ATHLETE'S  FOOT  is  digging  into  your 
toes! 

Use  Absorbine  Jr.  at  Once 

At  the  very  first  symptom — douse  on 
Absorbine  Jr.!  Laboratory  tests  show  that  it 
kills  tinea  trichophyton  in  thirty  seconds 
after  it  has  penetrated  to  the  pest. 

Always  keep  Absorbine  Jr.  in  your  medi- 
cine cabinet  and  in  the  locker  at  your  club 
or  gym.  Use  it  after  every  bath  to  refresh 
your  feet  and  kill  the  fungus  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  dig  in.  Even  ycur  socks  must  be 
boiled  15  minutes  to  kill  the  fungus. 

Don't  be  a  victim  of  the  switch  racket. 
Good  dealers  will  give  you  the  genuine 
Absorbine  Jr.  when  you  ask  for  it.  Re- 
fuse substitutes  .  .  .  It's  thrifty  to  use 
Absorbine  Jr.  because  it  takes  so  little  to 
bring  relief.  At  all  druggists  $1.25  a  bottle. 
For  free  sample  write  to  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE  JR. 

Relieves  tore  muscles,  muscular  aches,  bruises, 
sprains,  sleeplessness,  and  SUNBURN 


BEAUTY 

ll/YES  tell  tales  about  us.  They  tell 
the  observing  stranger  tales  about  our 
habits,  our  disposition,  and  sometimes 
things  we  may  not  care  to  reveal.  They 
dominate  our  expression,  and  expres- 
sion is  said  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  we  wear ;  so  we  may  feel  that  the 
time  and  attention  we  give  our  eyes  are 
well  repaid. 

Since  eyes  are  an  index  of  our  inner 
health,  we  must  have  plenty  of  sleep 
and  a  careful  diet  to  keep  them  spar- 
kling and  clear.  When  you  wake  up, 
don't  rub  your  eyes  awake.  Blink  gently 
until  you  feel  that  you  have  started  the 
blood  up  in  them.  Then  when  you  get 
up  bathe  them  in  a  solution  of  boracic- 
acid  water  —  a  teaspoonful  of  boracic 
acid  to  a  pint  of  boiled  water.  Use  an 
eye  cup,  but  don't  pour  what's  left  back 
into  the  bottle. 

Eye  exercises  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  correcting  faulty 
eyesight.  A  relaxation  exercise  which 
is  very  helpful  is  called  "palming." 
Cover  the  closed  eyes  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  the  fingers  crossed  upon  the 
forehead.  Do  not  place  any  pressure  on 
the  eyeballs,  and  be  sure  to  exclude  all 
light.  Try  to  "see"  a  field  of  dense 
blackness.  Practice  this  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  each  day.  Because  looking  into 
blackness  is  so  good  for  relaxation, 
looking  at  black  is  excellent  also.  The 
eyes,  like  any  other  muscles  of  the  body, 
must  have  regular  exercise  and  this  will 
help  them  to  relax. 


Fall  Fashion  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

hair,  hands,  and  attractive  make-up  to 
set  it  off.  Through  inertia  we  sometimes 
think,  "Oh,  why  bother  to  change  my 
stockings!  No  one  will  notice  that 
they're  the  wrong  shade."  People  do 
notice  details  about  stockings,  and  nails 
and  hair.  Don't  forget  that  much  of  a 
siren's  private  life  is  probably  spent  in 
scrubbing  her  elbows!  Even  Queen 
Mary  devotes  a  certain  time  every  morn- 
ing to  her  nails.  At  9:15  every  day  of 
her  life,  war  or  peace,  the  Queen  can- 
not be  disturbed.  She  is  having  her  nails 
made  beautiful. 

Your  new  hat  will  look  smarter  if 
your  hair  is  immaculate  and  lustrous. 
With  the  splendid  brushes  and  soapless 
shampoos  available,  there  isn't  the  shred 
of  an  excuse  for  dull,  unattractive  hair. 
Be  sure  to  brush  your  shoulders  every 
time  you  have  touched  comb  or  brush 
to  your  hair.  If  you  devote  a  minute  a 
day  to  putting  oil  on  your  cuticle,  your 
manicure  will  reauire  very  little  time. 
Keep  your  legs  free  from  hair,  don't 
criticize  Mrs.  Smith  for  not  using  a  de- 
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PERSPIRATION 
PREVENTIVES  IN 

Hollywood! 

We  believe  you  will  like  Ever-Dry 
as  well  as  the  motion  picture  capital 
does.  At  least,  tests  have  shown  that  88 
out  of  100  women  who  once  try  Ever- 
Dry  remain  steady  users,  preferring  it 
to  the  other  perspiration  preventives. 

This  pure,  colorless,  delicately  fra- 
grant liquid  checks  perspiration  in- 
stantly, yet  will  not  irritate  the  most 
sensitive  skin.  You  can  use  it  any  time, 
day  or  night.  We  use  only  the  highest 
quality  ingredients  in  Ever-Dry  ...  in 
fact,  guarantee  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  it  better  than  any  other  perspira- 
tion preventive!  50c. 

EVER-DRY 

385  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. ,  „,„!  Los  Angeles 


Write  to  SUNSET  Beauty  Department  tor  help  in 
planning  your  fall  wardrobe.  Barbara  Lenox  is 
always  glad  to  be  ol  assistance. 


GLOVER'S  KENNEL 
and   FLEA   SOAP 


CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY 

KIUS  FLEAS   '^ 

PROMOTES    HAIR 
RELIEVES  \         GROWTH 
ITCHING^ 


SOOTHES 
SKIN 


HEALS 
MINOR 
SORES 


Use  Glover's  Kennel  and 

Flea  Soap  when  you  bathe 

your  dog  and  see  how  wonderfully  beneficial 

it  is  for  him.    Get  a  cake  today  I     Only  25ff. 

GLOVER'S    FLEA   and    INSECT    POWDER  — 

the  safe,  sure  powder  for  killing  fleas  and 
lice  on  dogs  and  cats. 


DW^^I    Write  today  for  n  copy  of  Glover's  new 
*<^^   free  DOG  BOOK.    48  pages  of  valu- 
able information  with  many  illustrations.  Address 


GLOVERS 


Dept.40  462  Fourth  Avenuo,  Now  York  City 


S  l '  N  S  1    T 
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ATHLETE'S    FOOT! 


"Git,  Ted — you've  got  athlete's  foot.  You'd  bet- 
ter [ml  some  ONOX  on  it." 

PARENTS:  Proltct  Your  Sons  and  Daughters— 

"Athlete's  Foot" — even  in  mild  form — is  danger- 
ous. It  offers  entry  to  the  blood  stream  of  other 
more  virulent  germs.  Reli- 
able statistics  show  that  the 
majority  of  pupils  after  sixth 
grade  are  afflicted.  Use 
UNOX  to  kill  the  germ,  heal 
the  skin  and  prevent  further 
infection.  Used  in  121  Cali- 
fornia schools  as  a  treatment 
and  preventive  for  "Ath- 
lete's Foot" — now  it's  bot- 
tled   for  your   personal    use. 

We  believe  in  ONOX — try  it  at  our  expense 

FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  WRITE 

ONOX  —  116  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Check  below  use  for  which  desired 
Deodorant   □   Astringent    □   Skin  Conditioner   □ 

Antiseptic   □    Sunburn    □  Dandruff   □ 

Athlete's  Foot   □  Cuts,  Abrasions,  Blisters  fj 

NAME 

ADDRESS S9 


ONOX 

(a  clear,  stainless 

liquid).     Made 

expressly  for  the 

care    of    ' '  The 

Skin  We   Live 

In." 

At  all  druggists — 

65c 


Special  secret  processing  of  pure  olive 
oil  has  developed  a  distinctly  different 
shampoo.  It's  the  new  NOURISHINE 
Soaplcss  Olive  Oil  Sham  poo... the  great- 
est development  in  the  care  of  the  hair 
in  years!  Cleanses  perfectly.  Rinses  out 
quickly  in  clear  warm  water.  Makes  your 
hair  gleam  with  a  new,  alluring  beauty. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  NOURISHINE 
Soapless  Olive  Oil  Shampoo  .  .  .  keep 
the  box  it  comes  in  and  listen  to  these 
radio  stations  for  details  of  how  you 
can  win  some  of  that  thousand  dollars! 

I  I QT rill  lean  Allen,  KFI-KPO... Wednesday  4:30 
LI  J  I  L II !  Ann  Warner,  Friday  KFI  10:00-KGO  1:30 


NOURISHINE 

7'<ivtJiiL  SHAMPOO 


(Cleans  False  Teeth 

A 'DENT   quickly,    safely,    removes   Stains, 
Nicotine,     Unclean     Deposits     from     every 

•  type  plate  or  removable  bridge.  Prevents 
embarrassing  "plate  breath."  Goes  3  times 
as  far.  Scientifically  prepared,  used  by 
Dentists.  At  druggists,  guaranteed.  For 
ATMTMT  tree  sample  write  R.  G.  Binyon  & 
"H   UtNl     Co.,  Dept.  S-9,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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odorant  when  you  may  need  one  your- 
self, and  don't  let  anything  interfere 
with  your  daily  beauty  habits. 

Many  of  us  wear  a  new  style  with  an 
air  of  experiment  and  apology,  with 
the  result  that  a  new  hat  sometimes 
looks  amusing  rather  than  smart,  be- 
cause others  always  put  the  same  inter- 
pretation on  us  that  we  put  on   our- 

I  selves.  Wear  your  costumes  with  an  air 
of  authority,  of  assurance,  and  you  will 
find  the  attitude  of  others  will  be  more 

I  favorable. 

There  are  so  many  points  that  con- 
tribute to  the  technique  of  smartness 
that  it  is  impossible  to  cover  them  all 
at  one  time.  Using  this  as  a  basis,  we 
shall  go  on  next  time  into  a  discussion 
of  color  and  line,  and  points  on  foun- 
dation garments,  hats,  furs,  lace,  and 
so  on.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  we 
must  know  ourselves.  We  must  have 
mirrors  with  sufficient  light  to  see  our- 
selves physically,  and  sufficient  solitude 
to  know  ourselves  mentally.  We  must 
learn  to  know  what  makes  a  smart 
gown  smart,  we  must  become  good 
shoppers.  We  must  avoid  bargains  that 
have  to  be  replaced  before  they  have 
given  us  their  measure  of  service.  We 
must  keep  a  turnover  in  bur  wardrobe 
as  is  done  in  business.  We  must  always 
be  well-groomed,  and  wear  our  clothes 
with  assurance.  Turn  these  points  over 
in  your  mind  between  now  and  the 
next  issue  of  Sunset. 


Have  You  Heard 

About  the  new  evening  polo  coats? 
The  style  was  created  in  Hollywood. 
The  idea  is  to  make  evening  wraps  on 
the  line  of  polo  coats.  The  fabrics  are 
rich  velvets  or  metal  cloth,  and  the 
lines  are  exactly  like  the  comfortable, 
loose  lines  that  have  made  the  polo 
coat  popular  for  so  many  years. 

About  the  new  soapless  shampoo  that 
is  being  made  by  one  of  our  oldest 
western  firms?  Drug  and  department 
stores  have  this. 

About  the  new  combination  of 
tweed,  lynx,  and  leather  for  smart  day- 
time costumes? 


Seasonal  Song 

i  CAN  see  the  end  of  summer 

A  little  way  ahead  .  .  . 

Yesterday  in  teeming  April, 

What  was  it  I  said? 

Something  boastful  and  defiant, 

Something  very  young  .  .  . 

But  never  mind,  there's  golden  autumn 

Waiting  to  be  sung! 

— Elma  Dean. 


SCUM 
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•  When  you  see  a  scummy  ring  around 
your  tub  after  a  bath,  you  can  be  sure 
that  same  scum  is  all  over  your  body.  For 
that  ring  isn't  dirt.  It's  a  sticky,  insoluble 
curd  that  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hard 
water  on  soap.  It  clings  like  glue  to  your 
skin  and  hair,  clogs  up  your  pores, 
shortens  the  life  of  clothes. 

No  amount  of  rinsing  will  remove  this 
curd,  so  nothing  washed  in  hard  water 
ever  gets  really  clean.  But  you  need  not 
put  up  with  the  discomfort  and  annoy- 
ance of  hard  water.  A  Permutit  Water 
Conditioning  installation  attached  to 
your  household  water  pipe  will  actually 
remove  the  offending  impurities  from  any 
water,  not  just  neutralize  them  with 
chemicals. 

And  conditioned  water  is  one  of  the 
most  inexpensive  luxuries  you  can  enjoy, 
because  it  pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Let 
us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Write  for  the 
free  booklet,  "The  Magic  of  Wonder- 
Soft  Water." 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

Made  by  THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 

Room  No.  709,  330  West  4.2nd  Street,  New  York 

I     Authorized  dealers  throughout  tho  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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BULB-PLANTING 
^   Time  in 
Sunsetland, 


cAl*B0Kt 
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lir.  "Bulb-planting:  a  great  substi- 
"*•»  tute  for  golf,  eh,  what!  Good 
work!  What's  in  the  sack?" 

PUT. "That's  Ammoniated  CALA- 
011 L .  BONE.  Our  garden  club  presi- 
dent told  me  that  the  garden  editor 
had  cautioned  her  that  bone  meal  is 
the  only  safe  fertilizer  to  use  when 
planting  bulbs.  And,  anyway,  I  knew 
about  CALA-BONE  from  reading 
SUNSET.  So  I  got  a  50-lb.  bag  at  the 
garden  store  yesterday." 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries  I  no. 
405  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Beautiful  Lawns  and  Gardens 
Quickly — Economically — Easily 

WITH 

SWEDISH  PEAT  MOSS 

Swedish  Peat  Moss  is  superior.  Check 
these  outstanding  advantages  and  insist 
that  every  bale  of  Peat  Moss  you  buy  is 
Swedish  Peat  Moss. 

1.  It  is  vacuum  cleaned,  eliminating  ex- 
cessive dust  and  fibre. 

2.  It  is  light,  fluffy  and  porous,  never 
cakes,  and  can  be  used  directly  from 
the  bale  without  breaking,  grinding 
or  shredding. 

3.  More  bushels  of  peat  moss  per  bale. 

4.  Higher  water  absorbing  capacity. 
(Note:  Leading  authorities  state  that 
the    saving    in    water    consumption 
more  than  pays  for  the  cost  of  the 
peat  moss.) 

WILSON  &  GEO.  MEYER  &  CO. 
Federal    Reserve   Bank   Bldg.,   San   Francisco 
Mail    me   leaflet   telling   how   to    use   Peat 
Moss  in  my  garden  the  year  round. 

Name 


Street.. 

City 

Slate... 


SWEDISH 

PEATMOSS 


Winter 

(Continued 


is  Veronica  rosea.  The  rose  color,  fad- 
ing to  white,  of  the  flower  and  its  win- 
ter blooming  period,  and  its  height  of 
six  feet,  make  it  an  ideal  companion. 

Among  the  dwarf  azaleas  there  are 
many  that  will  begin  to  bloom  in  Janu- 
ary, some  sparingly,  saving  their  great- 
est mass  of  color  for  the  early  spring. 

Shades  of  yellow  and  orange  are 
abundant  in  winter  bloomers.  For  a 
small  shrub  Chorizema  ilicifolium  will 
give  more  flowers  than  most  other 
shrubs.  It  is  a  prickly  plant  with  small, 
holly-like  leaves  and  brilliant  orange- 
red  flowers  borne  over  a  long  period, 
beginning  in  the  late  fall  and  lasting 
through  April.  It  will  make  a  mound 
of  color  two  or  three  feet  high  and  as 
much  across.  I  have  found  a  satisfac- 
tory neighbor  for  this  in  the  silvery 
white  Cineraria  maritima. 

Kerria  japonica,  a  slender,  withe-like 
shrub  with  flowers  like  clumps  of 
orange  crepe  paper  coming  before  the 
leaves,  begins  to  bloom  in  January  and 
lasts  through  April.  An  unexpected 
combination  of  this  and  a  flowering 
branch  of  Cestrum  fasciculatum  against 
the  gray-white  cement  of  the  garage 
wall,  was  a  striking  color  scheme. 

One  of  the  most  striking  shrubs  is 
a  senecio,  the  tree  cineraria.  One  sees 
many  specimens  of  this  shrub  that  are 
poorly  located  and  not  well  grown,  and 
the  result  is  disappointment.  But  when 
it  is  well  grown  and  placed  with  due 
regard  to  its  habit  of  growth,  it  is  most 
effective,  both  for  its  foliage  and  its 
reddish-brown  buds  and  huge  clusters 
of  orange  flowers. 

When  a  winter  garden  is  seen  mainly 
from  the  windows  of  the  living  room 
or  other  vantage  point,  the  placing  of 
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shrubs  requires  thought.  Shrubs  such  a 
grevillea  and  the  heathers,  with  finel] 
cut  leaves  and  dainty  flowers,  shoul 
be   placed    in   the   foreground,    whi 
those  with  large   foliage  and  flower: 
should  occupy  the  extreme  backgroun 
The  tree  cineraria  should  be  given  thj 
most  remote  corner  where  its  large,  veil 
vety  leaves  and  ample  flower  clusteq 
will  make  their  most  effective  appea 
It  ought  never  to  occupy  the  foregroun 
of  a  tiny  plot.  It  is  not  a  shrub  for 
dry  location,  though  it  does  not  requir 
more  water  than  the  general   run  o 
plants.  Given  average  watering  an 
pruned  back  immediately  after  bloom 
ing,  it  becomes  a  most  desirable  addi 
tion  to  the  winter  garden  and  its  foliagfl 
is  beautiful  through  the  year. 

Among  the  blue-flowering  shrub 
for  winter,  the  veronicas  offer  the  bes 
color.  V.  andersoni  and  V .  decussat\ 
are  the  most  desirable.  If  kept  prune 
these  shrubs  will  form  compact  masse 
and  will  bloom  many  times  throug. 
the  year. 

For  the  rock  garden  or  where  a  lov| 
shrub  is  needed,  Agathosma  villosa,  o 
Diosma  purpurea,  offers  a  lovely  mas 
of  lavender  color.  On  the  warm,  sunn 
side  of  the  garden  these  begin  to  bloo 
early  in  January  or  even  before  tha 
while  those  on  the  shady  side  may  no 
begin  until  the  latter  part  of  Marc 
when  the  others  are  fading.  It  ha 
heather-like  foliage  and  masses  of  tin 
flowers. 

All  of  the  shrubs  listed  here  hav 
good  foliage  at  all  times  through  th 
year,  and  though  they  give  no,  or  bu 
little,  bloom  through  the  other  month 
they  do  offer  the  good  green  that  is  s< 
necessary  at  all  times  in   the  garden 
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Plant    a  Windbreak 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


and  poplar  plantings,  should  be  planted 
as  the  background  of  your  garden  with 
the  tall,  broadleavcd  evergreens  and  the 
flowering  shrubs  in  front  of  them.  This 
gives  a  mass  effect  and  produces  a  com- 
plete screen  from  heavy  winds  for  the 
flowers  and  tender  plants  of  your  gar- 
den. 

Except  for  the  white  fir  (Abies  con- 
color)  and  the  black  locust  (Robinia 
pseudoacacia) ,  which  are  heat  and 
drought  resistant,  and  will  do  well  in 
the  southern  part  of  California,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  list  of  conifers  can 


be  made  to  produce  a  good  windbreal 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
beach  sand  excepted.  Lawson  cypres 
(Chamaecy parts  lawson'tana),  Dougla 
fir  (Pseudotsuga  douglasi),  mountaii  ki 
hemlock  (Tsuga  heterobhylla)  wil 
grow  in  California,  but  they  will  pro 
duce  a  liner  screen  when  planted  in  tin 
cooler  t  limates  of  Washington  and  Ore 
gon.  The  English  holly  (Ilex  ,i</uifo 
lium)  can  be  utilized  as  a  windbreal 
in  sheltered  valleys  in  western  Wash 
ington  and  Oregon,  .mil  a  rood  marld 
foi  berries  can  be  had  al  <  hristmas  tirni 
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erve  Broiled  Meats 

he  IDEAL  BARBECUE  POT 
s  Economical  and  Convenient 

Use  the  Barbecue  Pot  on  your  moun- 
tain or  beach  trips — a  perfect  let-up 
for  outdoor  dinners  at  home.  Deli- 
ciouily  flavored  charcoal-broiled 
steaki,  chops  or  fowls  for  twelve  serv- 
ings cost  but  8c  to  10c  for  fuel. 
The  Barbecue  Pot  is  easily  carried 
and  set  up — is  not  a  fire  hazard  and 
leaves  no  refuse.  See  HUNTINGTON 
IDEAL  BARBECUE  POTS  at  leading 
hardware  or  sporting  goods  stores  or 
write  to 

J.  M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

FOOTHILL  BLVD.  LA  CANADA,  CALIF. 


I  RESCREEN  S 


ith  ^-initial  monogram.  Com- 
ne  beauty  and  individuality. 
>r  fireplaces  up  to  42  inches. 

INDIRONS 

urdy  and  beautiful;  finished 
dull  antique  copper;  artisti- 
lly  hammered  and  wrought. 

PARGO  METALCRAF 


5.75 
7.75 


>32  V..  Colorado  Blvd. 


Glendale,  Cal. 


a  good  idea  to  keep  a  supply  oi  paper  sacks 
r  the  kitchen  sink  for  garbage  disposal, 
ces  the  task  of  cleaning  sink  much  simpler. 


Nearly  Every  Woman  Usesthe  Famous 

MOORE 


Aluminum    Push 

For     Curtain     Tie-Backs 
Do   Not    Mar   Woodwork 
6  IOr    10c         Everywhere 
Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  Philadelphia 


IAY-ZO,  the  Wonder  Polish  —  For  polishing 
r  finest  silverware — it  contains  no  acid  or  alkali 
innot  injure  your  hands.  Makes  windows  and 
•sware  sparkle  —  a  20-ounce  can  sent  prepaid 
only  50c  —  C.  A.  FRIEDEL,  Western  Distrib- 
utor. 651  Corbett  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Ce  pack  a  family  size  Christmas  Box  contain- 
ig  10  lbs.  of  the  most  choice  and  fresh  Figs, 
'ates.  Raisins,  Almonds  and  English  Walnuts, 
ach  box  is  attractively  wrapped!  to  thrill  your 
•iends  on  Christmas  morning.  Send  your 
hristmas  Box  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  for  only 
4.00  prepaid.  Place  your  order  today. 

SANTA  CLAUS  RANCH 
ox  175  El  Monte,  Calif. 
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The  Hibbs  Health  School  and 
Sunshine  Farm  for  Children 

A  Medically  Directed  Regime,  A  Carefully  Balanced 

Diet,  Sunshine  and  Open  Air,  Group 

Psychology,  Schooling. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

DAVID  LflCEY  HIBBS,  M.D.       Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


A  Glance   at   the 
October   Issue 

HOW  DO  THESE  SOUND  TO 
YOU  ...  "A  Dream  House  Built 
Around  an  Old  Pump";  "Something 
New  for  Western  Rock  Gardens"  ;  "It's 
Time  to  Plant  Peonies";  "A  Whaling 
Good  Hobby" ;  "How  to  Make  a  Rain 
Gauge" ;  "Scientific  Shorts  of  Interest 
to  Westerners."  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  good  things  that  will  come  to  you 
with  the  October  Sunset. 
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ASTOUNDING  RESULTS  ! 

•  TELLS  •ANSWERS  •AMUSES, 

FORTUNES  QUESTIONS  ENTERTAINS 

NEVER  ANYTHING   LIKE  IT  BEFORE! 

SEND  *1  TO   BOX  1164,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


Any  Size  Roll  Film  Developed  and 
8  Guaranteed    Fadeless   Prints  .  . . 

CAIN'S  PHOTO  SERVICE 


25c 


8632  S.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.         SEND  COIN 
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for  Jthat  cHatinqf 

SAMPUlACHfREE.'CUTICURA",DfPTR4,MAL0fN,  MASS. 
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RUST-PROOF 

SNAPDRAGONS 


Plant  Them  this  Year! 

Lagomarsino's  Rust-proof  Snapdragons  have 
won  a  nation-wide  reputationfor  their  superi- 
^  — «.  ,""1  ority  since  their  intro- 
W  *ky  duction.  This  year  they 

*m    9  are  of  a  vastly  improved 

quality  both  in  size  and 
beauty.  Choosefromthe 
following  strains:  Yel- 
low, White,  Prnlk, 
Bronze,  Pink  Shades 
and  Maximum  Mixture. 


PKT. 
5PKTS. 


Send    for    Your    FREE     Copy! 
1935    Fall    Bulb    Catalog 

Just  off  the  press!  Hundreds  of  items.  Eight 
full  pages  in  beautiful  natural  colors. 


F.  Lagomarsino  &  Sons 

SEED  GROWERS 
71 2  J  Street  Sacramento,  Calif. 


BULBS 


Order  DAFFODILS  Now! 

Plant  our  large  double  nose  Oregon-grown  bulbs  in  Sept.  or  Oct.  for 
a  fine  display  next  spring.  One  hundred  assorted  narcissi-daffodils 
in  at  least  20  different  kinds — including  King  Alfred,  Tresserve, 
Spring  Glory,  Sir  Walkin  and  fragrant  Poets  and  hardy  bunch  flower- 
ing narcissi.  100  BULBS  for  $3.50  POSTPAID.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies  and  other  bulbs  especially  suited 
to  Pacific  Coast  gardens. 


Low  Postpaid  Prices. 


Qualify  Guaranteed. 


CONLEY  S  BLOSSOM  FARM 


1759  FRANKLIN  BLVD.      EUGENE,  OREGON 


TULIP  COLLECTION  „S  ^sinS 

varieties,  1%  inch  and  up  in  standard  tall-growing 
varieties.   Darwins,   Breeders  and  Cottage   Tulips. 
$2.50  per  each  collection,   prepaid. 
CLAUS  ANDERSON— Box  181,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 


LILIES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Make  your  choice  from  our  more  than  22  choice  varieties. 

Write  for  complete  and   descriptive  list  today. 

EDGAR  L.  KLINE,  Grower  and  Importer 

Oswego,  Oregon 


FLOWERING  BULBS 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 

Rare  Plume  Hyacinth,  Pink  Lily  of  Valley,  Eremurus, 
Sternbergia,  Colchicum,  etc.  Interesting  Catalog,  Box  S4. 
OLD  ORCHARD  GARDENS,   Merchantville,  New  Jersey 


The   Dahlia    Society   of   California   announces  its 

annual    display    and   flower   festival    August    29 

and    30   at  the  Palace  Hotel   in   San   Francisco 

Admission   fifty    cents 


STASSENS TREASURE    CHEST 

of  SPRING  FLOWERING    BULBS  actual  S3  SO  t^ 
value.  14  different  types  (labeled).  70  Genuine  Holland  Bulbs. 
Guaranteed.  GRAVURE  CATALOG  FREE 

STASSEN    FLORAL   GARDENS,    Box   II,  Roslyn    Heights.   H.   Y. 
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15  Bulbs  50c,  33  Bulbs  U.OO 

Postpaid,  Flneiit  Quality,  Named,  Labeled 

|Srnd  *iih  your  ordrr  Ibc  imnn  and  artdrrw*  of  ID  inrrxt* 
.1  h  down  catrkDwnd  art  *ill  i»(lud«  .1  nm  t™lr«  f-  Hf  k 


r  WHITE    FPU   HILB   I  1ST    ILI.ISTBATtn   IN  COIOB. 
R.  F    D    0,  BOX  616S.  TACOMA.  WASHINGTON 


GARDENVILLE     BULB      GROWERS 
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FROM  THE  EDITORS'  NOTE  BOOKS 


PROBLEM    PLANT    CHILDREN 
WE     HAVE     MET 


NAME 


WHAT    IT    FUSSES    ABOUT 


Asters  (annual) 
Acacia  .     . 


Azaleas 
Begonia 
Bouvardia 

Calceolaria 

Camellia    . 
Cineraria  . 


Cyclamen  (indoors) 

Daphne 

Gerbera 

Gladiolus  . 

Heather     . 
Holly    .     . 


Hydrangea 

Iris  .     .     . 


Peony  . 
Pentstemon 
Primroses  . 
Rhododendron 

Snapdragon 

Tigridia  . 
Wistaria  . 
Yucca   .     . 


Zinnia 


Wants  a  new  bed  every  year.  Craves  tobacco, 
especially  likes  old  cigar  stubs  around  her  feet. 

Heavy  drinker.  If  you're  worried  about  water 
bills,  better  not  adopt  her. 

Pretty  children,  but  always  fussing  for  acid  soil. 

Craves  a  drink  every  day — early  in  the  morning. 

Wouldn't  think  of  living  where  there  were  heavy 
frosts. 

Wants  her  feet  cool,  but  can't  stand  to  get  her 
ears  cold.  Likes  to  live  in  a  glass  house. 

Likes  plenty  of  water — rain  water  if  possible. 

Loves  to  live  under  pine  trees.  Thinks  the  climate 
is  fine  around  Puget  Sound  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco south. 

Fresh  air  fiend.  Drinks  lots  of  water.  Can't  stand 
hot  rooms. 

Light  eater.  Doesn't  want  a  lot  of  heavy  plant 
food. 

Can't  stand  to  have  her  feet  wet — especially  in 
winter. 

Had  a  bad  siege  of  thrips  last  year,  but  is  better 
now. 

Another  plant  child  that  detests  lime. 

Won't  grow  any  berries  if  you  divorce  her  mama 
and  papa. 

Turns  blue  if  you  feed  her  iron  filings. 

Won't  stand  for  having  her  feet  covered  up  too 
much. 

Doesn't  like  to  live  in  California,  but  loves  the 
Northwest. 

Is  trying  to  drive  the  Phlox  children  out  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Good  children  generally,  but  Obconica  has  a  bad 
habit  of  poisoning  certain  persons. 

Another  plant  child  that  is  happy  with  acidosis. 
Doesn't  like  to  have  her  feet  tickled  (with  a 
hoe). 

Likely  to  have  rust  if  she  isn't  kept  growing 
rapidly. 

Lovely,  but  only  for  a  day. 

Likes  a  good  haircut  every  fall. 

Likes  to  live  in  the  desert  and  wishes  you  would 
leave  her  alone. 

Can't  stand  fog,  but  is  otherwise  a  husky  child. 
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XL  of  us  here  at  Sunset 
belong  to  that  great  fraternity  of 
notebook  toters,  who  are  continu- 
ally scribbling  down  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  little  black  books,  usu- 
ally the  gift  of  alert  life  insurance 
salesmen.  Those  sketchy  notes, 
crude  drawings,  and  uninhibited 
descriptions  have,  in  times  gone  by, 
formed  the  basis  of  many  an  article 
in  Sunset.  Occasionally,  however, 
when  the  paragraphs  appear  in 
print  we  are  conscious  that  they 
have  lost  some  of  their  spontaneity 
and  freshness  in  rewriting,  and  so 
we  have  decided  upon  this  new 
plan  of  actually  reproducing  pages 
of  our  notebooks  on  this  page 
Adios. 

Take  this  chart,  for  example.  It 
is  an  actual  page  from  a  little  green 
book  that  I  carry  with  me  on  gar- 
den tours.  In  it  I  have  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time  the  names  of 
flowers  that  I  have  grown  or  want 
to  grow  in  my  own  adobe  hillside, 
and  after  every  one  of  those  flow- 
ers I  have  written  my  own  interpre- 
tation of  its  requirements.  To  add 
further  to  the  silliness,  I  have 
thought  of  the  plants  as  problem 
children.  Now,  according  to  this 
new  plan,  that  chart  must  be  pub- 
lished as  is,  no  rewriting  allowed. 

Personally,  we  think  it  will  be 
rather  fun  to  share  our  observa- 
tions with  you  in  this  way,  but,  of 
course,  you  must  decide.  Every  let- 
ter can  be  a  vote  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  you  do  like  the  idea,  next 
month  we  shall  publish  the  Sun- 
set Book  Guide,  a  list  of  our  fa- 
vorite books  about  various  parts  of 
Sunset  Land.  Another  time  there 
will  be  our  chart  of  famous  west- 
ern gardens,  and  so  on  through  a 
dozen  or  more  dog-eared  little 
notebooks  straight  from  the  edi- 
tors' pockets.  We  hope  that  you 
will  like  not  only  this  new  depart- 
ment but  the  several  other  surprises 
that  will  greet  you  with  the  Oc- 
tober issue. — Lou  Richardson. 
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thousands  of  people  have  shop- 
ped around  and  decided  that  train 
comfort,  at  2*  a  mile,  is  the  best 
travel  buy  today. 

Our  five  finest  transcontinental 
trains  are  completely  air-condi- 
tioned. Dirt,  dust  and  soot  are 
eliminated  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  (No  other  form  of  travel 
guarantees  you  perfect  weather, 
regardless  of  the  season.) 


Luxurious  new  chair  cars 


New  chair  cars  with  wonderfully 
comfortable  seats  are  in  service  on 
many  of  our  trains.  Porters  in  chair 
cars  and  coaches  of  long  distance 
trains  keep  the  cars  clean  and  tidy. 
New  tourist  sleeping  cars  give  you 
many  Pullman  comforts  for  about 
half  the  regular  Pullman  rates. 

Every  day  hundreds  of  people  are 
riding  trains  for  the  first  time  and 
wondering  why  they  didn't  try  the 
train  sooner.  They've  discovered 
the  easiest,  safest,  and  one  of  the 
most  economical   ways   to  travel. 


Improved  tourist  sleeping  cars 

Low-cost  Tray  Service  for  S.  P. 

coach  and  tourist  passengers  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  etc.  Ex- 
amples of  prices: 

SANDWICHES 10* 

COFFEE  or  MILK  ....  5* 

DOUGHNUTS 10* 

TOMATO  JUICE  ....  15* 

Full  meals  in  the  dining  car  for 
regular  low  "Meals  Select"  prices. 

PILLOWS   IN   COACHES   10* 


Southern  Pacific 
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Highlights  of 
ontiac    Quality 

SPEEDLINED  STYLING 

mtiac's  distinctive  "Silver 
reak"  and  long,  low  lines  have 
>n  it  the  title  of  the  most  beau- 
ul  thing  on  wheels. 

tIPLE-SEALED  HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 

mey  cannot  buy  finer  brakes 
in  these  —  big,  powerful  and 
pie-sealed,    to    make     the 


ooth  and  sure  in  any  weather. 

SOLID  STEEL  "TURRET- 
TOP" 
Bodies  by  Fisher 

ntiac  uses  the  safest  automobile 
dies   in  the  world,  featuring  a 

rdy  one-piece,  insulated    steel 

i  welded  to  steel  sides. 

SILVER-ALLOY  ENGINE 
BEARINGS 

o  precious  metals  —  silver  and 
Imium — make  Pontiac's  engine 
arings  twice  as  durable  as  the 


dinary  kind. 

COMPLETELY  SEALED 
CHASSIS 

rt  cannot  wear,  and  water  can- 
t  rust  the  moving  parts  of  this 
gged  chassis.  It  is  completely 
aled  at  every  vital  point. 

LUGGAGE  and   SPARE 
TIRE  COMPARTMENT 

ery  Pontlac  model  has  the  spare 
e  concealed  from  sight,  and 
ery  model  also  offers  a  large 
ggage  compartment  sealed 
lainst  dust  and  moisture. 

REMARKABLE   ECONOMY 

I  records  for  economy  are  chal- 
nged  by  the  1935  Pontiacs, 
igineered  to  make  full  use  of 
ery  drop  of  oil  and  gas. 

GENUINE  FISHER 
IO  DRAFT  VENTILATION 

ul   air,   cold    drafts  and  misted 
ndshields    are    unknown    to 
ntiac  owners  for  every  model 
tures  Fisher  ventilation. 

SCIENTIFIC  SPRINGING 

ee-Action  on  the  Eight  and  De 
xe  Six,  and  new  stabilized  and 
nchronized  springing  on  the 
(,  give  you  a  perfect  ride. 


A  General  Motor* 


PONTIAC  gives  you  fine  car  featun 

for  as  little  as   615 


WHETHER  you  measure  value  by  price 
per  feature  or  price  per  pound,  the 
Pontiac  adds  up  to  as  fine  a  buy  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  ever  produced. 

For  all  its  low  price  there  is  nothing  small 
or  light  about  this  car.  It's  a  big  substantial 
automobile  with  the  extra  poundage  you  must 
have  for  real  stamina,  and  for  safe  and  steady 


driving.  Moreover,  every  feature  of  the  Si 
Streak  Pontiac  is  the  finest  money  con  buy 
This  is  what  Pontiac  means  bj  value- 
that  is  best  of  all  that  is  new  for  as  lit  tit 
$«5ir>. *  And  the  more  you  compare,  the  " 

you'll  be  sure  that  you  simply  cant  <l<>  bet 

•  •  • 

*Lisl  prices  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  be/tin  at  $615  for  the  Si\  and 
for  tht*  I  <r.l't  (subject  to  change  without  notice).  Standard  grm 
accessories  extra.     Available  on  easy  C  A/.  A.  ('.    Time  Paym 


(§T|>ONTIAC 

C~>i£vr<z~)irea£.  SIXES  AND  EIGHTS 


i??:      it' 
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^PRING  and  fall,  summer  and  winter,  to  and 
fro  swings  the  pendulum  of  the  year.  High  tide,  low  tide, 
ebb  and  flow;  sunrise,,  sunset;  day,  night;  flowers,  seed 
pods;  blossoms,  fruit  —  all  nature  exhibits  the  balanced, 
measured  beat  that  is  life  itself. 

"For  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction"  ; 
we  memorized  these  words  in  high  school  physics,  and  we 
have  been  painfully  learning  the  meaning  of  them  ever 
since.  Sometimes  we  rebel  against  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
but  our  rebellion  is  that  of  tiny  children  against  authority- 
futile  indeed. 

Balance:  that  is  the  thing  we  all  admire  ir)  someone  elsey 
and  vaguely  desire  for  ourselves.  We  are  inclined  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  balance  is  a  quality  that  one  is  born  with 
or  without;  yet,  just  as  a  baby  learns,  by  trying,  to  balance 
himself  on  two  unsteady  feet,  so  we  can  acquire  mental  poise 
and  balance,  by  constantly  striving  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
given  question.  Having  acquired  such  a  point  of  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  strongly  partisan  in  any  of  the  ordinary  con- 
troversies of  life;  difficult  to  be  hilariously  happy  over  good 
luck  or  utterly  depressed  by  misfortune. 

It  gives  one  pause  to  realize  that  every  gain  for  one  per-  , 
son  means  a  loss  for  someone  else,  whether  recognized  as 
such  or  not.  A  "bargain,"  so  eagerly  hunted  by  certain  men  ? 
and  women,  loses  some  of  its  savor  when  we  recognize  that 
the  low  pricemark  has  meant  heartache  for  someone:  per- 
haps for  a  broker,  who  overbought;  perhaps  for  a  manu- 


facturer, who  was  over-optimistic  in  his  production  sched- 
ule; or.  perhaps  for  obscure  workers,  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground, who  were  underpaid  for  their  labor;; 

In  every  football  gam^,  one  side  wins  and  the  other  loses 
—except  when  the  score  is  lied,  which  is  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory to  both  teams  and  their  respective  followers.  In  base- 
ball, tennis,  hockey,  boxing,  wrestling,  the  same  old  fifty- 
fifty  rule  holds  true,  while  in  swimming  and  track  and  other 
individual  competitions,  the  number  of  losers  is  even  greater 
than  the  number  of  winners. 

:  If  life  generally  is  like  that — and  every  adult  knows  by 
sad  experience  that  it  is — why  should  anyone'  rebel  against 
an  obvious  and  irrefutable  fact?  The  answer;  fs,  of  course, 
that  the  unhappy,  petulant,  rebellious  ones  aremerely  spoiled 
children  who  still  insist  upon  winning  all  the  time,  by  fair 
means  or  otherwise.  They  have  not-learned,  and  do  not  want 
r4  learn,  that  they  must  expect  td  lose  practically  half  the 
'time. 

Yes,  the  pendulum  swingsin  life  as  in  nature.  No  matter 
how  fottdly  we 'may  talk  of  achieving  a  happy  medium  in 
our  pergonal  lives  or  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of 
our  country,  things  simply  do  notlwork  out;that  way.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well,  for' we  kn^w  in  ourtyiearts  that  we 
would  be  hopelessly  bored  wtfh  life  if  it  ran  along  too  evenly. 
We  like  change,  even  when  we  dfcery  it.  It  is  better  that  the 
pendulum  should  swing,  for  whett  it  is  on  "dead  center"  it 
is  dead' indeed. — G.  A.  C. 
* 
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A   DREAM   HOUSE   BUILT 
AROUND  AN   OLD   PUMP 

Designed  by  William  J.  Bain,  Seattle  Archi- 
tect, for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hack  of  Mercer 
Island  ....  Description  by  Patricia  Moloney 


J.HOSE  dream  houses  that  everyone  who  "someday  is  going  to  have  a  home" 
has  mused  on,  do  sometimes  come  off  just  right.  But  all  too  often  the  home,  when  it 
materializes  is  not  the  dream  house  at  all  but  a  very  practical  affair,  comfortable  too, 
but  without  those  crannies,  those  hide-aways,  those  views  that  the  dreamer  had 
woven  into  his  pattern. 

The  keen  imagination  that  senses  these  dream  houses  and  the  rare  ability  to  make 
plaster  and  brick  and  boards  into  the  living  things  needed  to  materialize  a  dream 
house  is  apparent  in  the  many  dwellings  in  the  Northwest  designed  by  William  J. 
Bain,  Seattle  architect.  No  tell-tale  similarity  of  design  stamps  these  houses  as  orig- 
inating with  the  same  artist.  It  is  rather  a  perfect  choice  of  the  house  for  its  situation, 
a  distinct  suggestion  that  the  house  "just  grew"  where  it  found  itself  comfortable. 

Recently  Dr.  E.  M.  Hack  brought  a  problem  to  Mr.  Bain  that  involved  building  a 
house  around  a  pump  in  a  unique  situation.  This  pump  is  located  on  Mercer  Island  in 
Lake  Washington,  the  shores  of  which  form  many  miles  of  Seattle's  east  boundary. 
It  is  an  every-day,  old-fashioned  version  of  farm-house  pump  but  it  stands  over  a  well 
of  ice-cold  spring  water,  supplied,  according  to  geologists,  by  the  perpetual  snow  of 
the  Olympic  mountains.  The  water,  they  say,  travels  through  rock  faults  from  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  under  Elliot  Bay,  the  mainland  and  Lake  Washington,  to  emerge 
in  an  old  apple  orchard  on  the  eastward  slope  of  Mercer  Island.  Here  it  was  directed 
to  the  cistern  over  which  stands  the  pump  around  which  Dr.  Hack  wanted  his  house 
built.  The  apple  orchard,  with  its  precious  water  supply,  slopes  sharply  to  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Washington  in  broken  levels 
of  Northwest  evergreens  and  native 
shrubs. 

"I  want,"  said  Dr.  Hack,  "A  house 
built  in  the  apple  orchard  around  this 
pump,  and  I  want  every  possible  ap- 
ple tree  and  native  evergreen  saved. 
Then  I  have  a  porthole  from  an  old 
gunboat  that  I  want  built  in  some 
place  in  the  house  where  it  will  be 
appropriate." 

The  house  into  which  Dr.  Hack 
and  his  family  moved  is  a  Georgian 
Colonial,  the  entire  structure  cover- 
ing approximately  1,300  square  feet, 
with  just  three  apple  trees  sacrificed 
and  the  pump  proudly  surrounded  by 
an  L-shaped  brick  terrace  with  en- 
trances to  the  living  room  and  the 
front  entrance  hall.  So  successful  was 
the  architect  in  preserving  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  the  house  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  in  its  place 
for  many  years.  An  apple  tree  stands 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  front  en- 
trance, its  boughs  forming  a  natural 
canopy,  and  ten-foot  rhododendrons 
and  evergreens  fill  in  the  corner  of  the 
open  L-shaped  plan,  completely  con- 
cealing the  two-story  garage  struc- 
ture from  a  front  view  of  the  house. 

An  interesting  variation  of  levels 
in  the  house  was  effected  by  means  of 
the  rolling  contour  of  the  land  and 
where  shrubs  and  trees  stood  higher 
than  immediately  adjoining  sections 
of  the  structure,  they  were  walled  up 
in  cement  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
roots. 

A  combination  of  white-washed 
brick  and  horizontal  siding  on  the  ex- 
terior is  extremely  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  building  and  fit- 
ting it  gracefully  and  naturally  into  its 
setting  of  fine  Northwest  evergreens. 


The  maid's  room  is 
over  the  garage,  away 
from    the    family    suite 


The  winding  paved  entrance  tun- 
nels through  evergreens  with  all  bor- 
ders inside  the  brick  entrance  posts 
carefully  curbed  in  cement  to  keep 
the  driveway  free  of  soil.  Just  before 
the  house  this  driveway  is  split,  one 
curve  leading  to  the  double  garage 
entrance  and  to  the  right  through  a 
gate  to  the  lower  lake  front  terrace, 
and  the  other  to  the  front  entrance  of 
the  house,  reached  by  a  brick  walk 
from  the  pavement. 

Vermont  slate  is  used  for  the  floor 
of  the  entrance  hall  and  knotty  cedar 
for  the  finish  with  buff  tinted  plaster 
walls.  From  this  hall  every  section  of 
the  house  can  be  directly  reached. 
A  stairway  with  heavy  turned  balus- 
trade leads  to  the  second  floor.  The 
study  is  directly  ahead.  On  the  left  is 
a  wide  entrance  to  the  living  room 
with  a  generous  coat  closet  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  to  the  right 
the  dining  room  leading  to  the  upper 
lake  terrace,  the  kitchen,  garage  and 
maid's  quarters. 

Knotty  cedar  panels  the  inner  wall 

of  the  living  room  with  a  flush  bricked 

fireplace  mid-way  and  the  door  to  a 

wood  lift  operating  from 

the    basement    with    a 


winch  to  its  right.  All  other  wall  sur- 
faces are  plastered  and  finished  in  soft 
cream  with  matching  woodwork.  A 
huge  windowed  section  at  the  east 
end  of  the  room  is  of  squared  glass 
with  reinforced  lead  muntins.  It  pre- 
sents a  sweeping  view  of  Lake  Wash- 
ington and  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  study,  in  addition  to  being 
reached  from  the  front  hall,  is  avail- 
able to  the  living  room  and  the  upper 
lake  terrace  off  the  dining  room  with 
equal  ease.  Here  again  the  recessed 
window  presents  a  lake  view.  Built- 
in  book  shelves  and  a  cornered  fire- 
place lend  comfort  and  charm  to  this 
room  and  a  Dutch  door  of  knotty  ce- 
dar and  squared  glass  opens  onto  the 
dining  room  terrace.  A  central  light- 
ing fixture  is  of  parchment  with  map 
design  and  compass  base  and  table 
lamps  repeat  the  marine  motif.  Cream 
plaster  walls  accent  space  and  provide 
a  perfect  setting  for  the  intimate  fur- 
nishings. 

Extreme  simplicity  marks  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dining  room  with  its 
cream  colored  plaster  walls  and  knotty 
cedar  finish.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
composition  linoleum  in  tile  pattern, 
and  French  doors  leading  to  a  terrace 


From  the  winding  driveway  a  brick 
walk  leads  to  the  front  entrance. 
Native  evergreens  and  colorful  per- 
ennials   line    the    way    with    beauty 


A  corner  of  the  library  with  i 
cessed  window  and  intimate 
shelves.  A  Dutch  door  leads 
this  homey  room  out  to  the  tet 


All  windows  are  placed 
to  take  advantage  of  lake 
views  or  glimpses  of  the 
garden.  Simplicity  is  the 
keynote  throughout  this 
dream  house  near  Seattle 
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Note  the  sensible 
placing  of  living  room 
and    library    fireplaces 


The   necessary  noise  and 
confusion    of  family    activi 
ties  are  all  confined  to  the 
basement.  Note  tool  room, 
aundry,    and    play    room 
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are  flanked  by  squared  glass  windows 
from  ceiling  to  floor.  The  ceiling  fix- 
ture here  is  in  bracket  style  simu- 
lating old-fashioned  oil  lamps. 

Tiled  in  green  and  gray  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wisteria-bound  railing, 
the  terrace  is  protected  by  a  full  awn- 
ing. It  steals  much  of  the  traffic  of 
the  dining  room  during  the  summer 
months,  with  its  sweeping  view  of 
the  lake  and  Mount  Rainier. 

The  kitchen  in  this  house  is  a 
dream  of  efficiency.  Finished  in  light, 
soft  yellow  with  black  fixtures  and 
curtained  in  exactly  the  same  tone  of 
yellow,  it  boasts  many  built-in  fea- 
tures. The  electric  refrigerator  with 
upper  cupboard  to  keep  things  crisp, 
a  spice  cupboard,  and  a  ventilator 
are  all  concealed.  A  squared  glass 
window  the  full  length  of  the  sink, 
where  an  electric  dish  washer  is  con- 
cealed, overlooks  a  border  of  native 
shrubs.  The  cupboard  space  is  almost 
unlimited. 

Between  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  the  dinette  continues  the  all- 
yellow  decoration  and  features 
squared  mirror  doors  to  china  cup- 
boards on  either  side  of  a  recessed 
window.  Simple  pewter  lighting  fix- 
tures are  used  in  these  two  rooms. 

The  back  door  of  the  kitchen  leads 
to  a  stair  landing  from  which  a  short 
flight  leads  to  the  garage  and  another 
to  the  maid's  room  with  dormer  win- 


dow, closet,  and  bath,  built  over  the 
garage.  At  the  stair  landing  another 
door  leads  to  the  back  porch  in  a 
swirl  of  honeysuckle  lighted  by  a 
ship's  lantern. 

Back  to  the  front  entrance  and  the 
stairway  to  the  second  floor,  the  eye 
is  caught  by  a  small  round  window 
in  the  outer  wall.  Yes,  it  is  the  cher- 
ished porthole  that  the  doctor  wanted 
installed  in  an  appropriate  place.  The 
inscription  on  it  reads:  "U.S.S.  Nip- 
sic-Gunboat.  Fought  through  the 
Civil  War.  Only  vessel  to  weather 
the  tornado  in  Apia  Harbor  in  1889. 
Stricken  from  the  Navy  list  in  1911." 

The  upper  hall  is  finished  in  knotty 
cedar  and  provides  space  for  a  luggage 
closet  and  supply  closet  between  two 
master  bedrooms.  A  dressing  room 
with  full  length  mirror  and  a  bath 
with  built-in  glass-door  shower  flank 
the  end  of  the  room  to  the  south.  The 
walls  are  finished  in  deep  cream  with 
curtains  of  the  same  shade  and  uphol- 
stery in  pink.  The  room  to  the  north 
is  finished  with  yellow  walls  and  cur- 
tains and  blue  upholstery.  An  adjoin- 
ing bath  is  tiled  in  black  and  yellow. 
Both  rooms  open  on  a  tiled  terrace  on 
the  east  overlooking  the  lake  and 
affording  the  utmost  in  privacy.  On 
this  terrace  the  porthole  window  of 
the  stairway  presents  its  other  side. 

Below  all  this  comfort  is  the  base- 
ment which  almost  constitutes  a  home 


Another  exterior 
view  of  Mirimichi, 
half  hidden  by  tow- 
ering firs.  Mirimichi 
is  truly  a  "happy  re- 
treat" built  around 
an  old  pump  in  an 
old    apple    orchard 
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in  itself.  There  is  a  bricked  fireplace 
in  knotty  cedar-paneled  walls  in  the 
recreation  room  which  is  fronted  by 
a  brick  terrace  on  the  lake  side  of  the 
house.  A  squared  glass  window  sec- 
tion forms  a  large  portion  of  the  front 
wall  facing  the  terrace  and  the  room 
is  done  in  rustic  manner  in  keeping 
with  the  close  view  of  native  forest 
that  adjoins  the  terrace.  With  the 
use  of  only  a  little  imagination,  it 
might  be  a  forest  lodge  with  an  open 
front. 

A  Dutch  door  from  this  room  leads 
to  the  sub-kitchen  with  all  facilities 
for  canning  and  laundry.  A  fruit  closet 
is  perfectly  ventilated  in  space  behind 
the  kitchen.  There  is  storage  space 
for  vegetables  and  a  cupboard  for 
canning  equipment  and  a  shower  bath 
for  bathers  just  out  of  the  lake. 

From  the  lower  terrace  the  grounds 
slope  sharply  to  the  lake  with  a  series 
of  rustic  paths  leading  through  forest 
trees  and  native  shrubs  left  in  natural 
clumps.  Beyond  this  is  a  stretch  of 
lawn  and  water-grown  shrubs  and 
trees  bordering  the  lake  and  a  rustic 
bridge  leading  to  a  very  small  rocky 
island  with  a  lighthouse  operated  by 
a  switch  in  the  dwelling  house.  This 
island  is  almost  peninsular  in  effect 
and  forms  a  natural  pool  between  the 
mainland  and  its  point  where  water 
lilies  flourish. 

All  this  is  "Mirimichi"  (pronounced 
Mirimeechie),  Indian  word  meaning 
"The  Happy  Retreat."  Designed  by 
William  J.  Bain  for  Dr.  E.  M.  Hack 
around  a  spring  water  pump  in  an  old 
apple  orchard  on  Mercer  Island  in 
Lake  Washington. 

Editor's  Note. — Whether  you  do  or 
do  not  plan  to  build  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, you  will  be  interested  in  the 
"Sunset  Homes  of  Tomorrow"  de- 
scribed in  the  November  issue  of  this 
magazine.  In  it  Ethel  M.  Head  fore- 
casts future  home  building  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  discusses  some  of 
the  newer  building  materials  and 
methods  that  are  being  used;  accom- 
panying the  article  are  designs  for 
three  of  the  several  all-electric  homes 
in  the  process  of  construction  here 
in  the  West.  Watch  for  this  and 
other  building  features  in  Sunset. 
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REX  BEGONIA-KING 
OF  THE  GREENHOUSE 


J.  HERE  are  no  plants  more  satisfactory  for  a  per- 
manent indoor  display  than  Rex  begonias.  Whether  you  use 
them  for  their  own  broad  vari-colored  leaves  or  for  a  back- 
ground for  flowers  like  calceolaria  and  primulas  they  have 
no  peer.  They  are  truly  what  their  name  implies,  kings  of 
the  greenhouse. 

Needs  of  Rex  begonias  are  few.  A  pot  of  fresh  leaf  mold, 
sifted  through  a  half-inch  mesh  screen,  and  enough  water  to 
keep  them  barely  moist,  not  wet,  are  about  all  they  ask  of  the 
gardener.  They  will  thrive  as  potted  plants  in  the  house  or 
on  a  glass  porch  where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  cold 
and  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  piece  of  muslin  will 
break  up  the  rays  sufficiently. 

A  convenient  way  of  keeping  the  right  degree  of  moisture 
is  to  set  the  pot  into  a  second,  larger  container  filled  with 
damp  sand.  This  keeps  the  pot  moist  without  leaving  water 
to  stand  about  the  roots.  Begonias  do  not  like  a  swamp  con- 
dition, but  merely  a  damp  one.  A  handful  of  gravel  in  the 
bottom  of  the  plant  pot  will  help  give  the  proper  drainage. 

Live  oak  leaf  mold  is  beneficial  because  of  its  acid  content 
which  feeds  the  plant  and  gives  it  more  color.  Be  sure  to 
have  plenty  of  brown  leaves  included,  for  it  is  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  leaves  that  furnishes  the  plant  with  the  proper 
amount  of  nourishment.  Rich  loam  may  be  used,  but  the 
food  value  is  very  soon  exhausted  and  the  plant  is  likely  to 
become  stunted  unless  given  fresh  soil  often.  Very  heavy,  rich 
fertilizers  are  not  advisable,  for  they  force  and  then  exhaust 
the  plant,  while  leaf  mold  gives  a  good,  sturdy  growth  that 
means  lasting  satisfaction. 

Your  favorite  variety  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the 
leaves  during  the  warm  summer  months,  or  if  you  are  one  of 
those  fortunate  ones  with  a  greenhouse  having  bottom  heat, 
they  may  be  raised  any  time.  The  process  is  interesting,  since 
you  may  get  anywhere  from  two  or  three  up  to  18  or  ro  tiny 
plants  from  one  leaf. 

The  leaf  should  be  put  into  well-screened  leaf  mold  and 
if  a  seed  box  is  used,  mix  in  a  little  charcoal.  Provide  a  good 
layer  of  gravel  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  or  if  a  ground  bed 
is  used  — it  is  really  the  best,  if  you  have  the  space  and  the 
leaf  mold— raise  the  bed  about  eight  inches,  for  Rexes  must 
never  be  too  wet.  (Continued  on  page  56 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 
FOR    YOUR 


XHE  wild  geraniums  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  common  garden  or  border 
variety.  The  common  sorts  are  all  too  large 
for  the  rock  garden,  but  many  of  the  wild 
or  specie  varieties  are  very  well  suited.  It 
has  been  said  that  one  has  to  acquire  an 
admiration  for  these  plants.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  for  they  are  not  showy,  they  make 
no  large  splashes  of  color.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  meekness  about  them  which  gradu- 
ally causes  us  to  realize  their  real  charm 
and  beauty.  Most  of  them  will  come  true 
from  seed  and  this  is  probably  the  best  way 
to  get  the  new  varieties.  After  plants  are 
available  it  is  easy  to  get  more  plants  by 
division  of  the  crown.  They  do  not  propa- 
gate from  stems  as  do  the  common  varieties. 

Geranium  traversii,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, is  thoroughly  at  home  in  California. 
It  has  silver-green  foliage  and  never  grows 
over  i o  or  ii  inches  high.  Large  rose  pink 
flowers  appear  just  above  the  foliage  for  at 
least  six  months  of  the  year.  An  occasional 
seedling  will  appear  in  the  garden  but  it  is 
never  a  pest.  The  ideal  location  is  above  a 
large  rock  or  at  the  top  of  a  wall.  The 
flowering  stems  will  trail  downward  in  a 
most  pleasing  manner.  G.  traversii  should 
be  the  first  wild  geranium  for  the  beginner 
to  try. 

The  blue  G.  pratense  is  supposed  to  grow 
to  a  height  of  one  foot.  In  our  garden,  how- 
ever, it  attains  a  height  of  over  two  feet — 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  banished  CO 
the  background  near  some  tall  shrubs.  It 
has  lovely  large  blue  flowers  with  just  a 
trace  of  purple.  The  dowers  appear  just 
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above  the  gray-green  foliage  all  summer 
and  fall.  It  seeds  easily  and  seedlings  often 
appear  in  various  parts  of  the  garden.  It  is 
completely  dormant  in  winter.  G.  grandi- 
florum  is  similar  and  said  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement. We  have  not  seen  it. 

G.  sanguineum  is  said  to  be  a  troublesome 
weed  when  conditions  are  just  right.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  given  a  very  poor 
rocky  soil  and  be  allowed  to  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  very  floriferous,  prostrate  in 
habit  and  has  red  flowers  tinted  purple. The 
white  form  of  this  variety  is  much  smaller 
and  less  spreading  than  the  colored. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  G.  sangu- 
ineum known  as  G.  lancastriense.  This  variety 
is  our  pride  and  joy.  It  is  a  native  of  Wal- 
ney  Island  off  the  coast  of  England.  It  is 
never  over  five  or  six  inches  high  and  bears 
rose  pink  flowers  with  deeper  veins  and  a 
red  pistil.  The  foliage  is  neat  and  green. 

G.  endressi  has  light  pink  flowers  which 
are  produced  all  summer  and  fall .  The  crown 
of  the  plant  spreads  slowly  but  it  never  be- 
comes a  pest,  especially  if  not  treated  too 
kindly.  It  delights  in  stony  soil  and  very 
little  water. 

G.  argenteum  is  one  of  the  choicest  of 
alpines  and  deserves  the  best  place  you  can 
give  it.  Never  over  a  few  inches  high,  it 
has  silvery  leaves  and  large  pink  flowers. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  gerani- 
ums worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rock  garden. 
In  making  our  selections  we  have  tried  to 
avoid  the  larger  types  and  those  that  have 
too  much  magenta  coloring  in  the  blooms. 
— H.  I.   Schnabel,   Berkeley,  California. 


IT'S    TIME    TO    PLANT 
PEONIES 


JlEONY  planting  time  here  in  the  Northwest  is  from 
September  until  frost.  Inasmuch  as  so  many  amateur  gar- 
eners  complain  of  their  lack  of  success  with  peonies  it  would 
seem  that  a  little  more  care  is  needed  in  giving  them  a  good 
start.  The  first  step  toward  this  is  selecting  roots  from  reli- 
able growers  or  dealers  who  have  kept  disease  out  of  their 
peony  gardens. 

The  second  step  is  to  prepare  the  planting  space  properly. 
After  all,  peonies  have  a  right  to  be  a  little  fussy  about  soil 
and  location.  When  once  in,  they  are  there  to  stay  for  some 
time.  Sunlight  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  a  bit  of 
shade  in  the  late  afternoon  may  be  said  to  be  their  ideal.  Too 
much  sun  all  day  long  has  a  tendency  to  fade  the  brilliant 
colored  sorts.  Perhaps  a  space  where  long  shadows  from  tall 
trees  will  shade  the  peony  border  toward  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  is  available.  But  peonies  do  not  like  to  be  planted 
near  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  greedy  and  take  too  much  mois- 
ture and  food  from  the  soil. 

As  to  the  soil  itself — a  clay  loam  is  perfect.  If  it  is  too 
heavy  a  clay,  it  may  be  lightened  with  peat  moss  and  sand. 
The  bed  should  be  dug  at  least  three  feet  deep  and  if  good 
drainage  isn't  natural  to  the  location  it  should  be  supplied 
by  placing  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
planting  trench.  The  hole  should  then  be  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  good  top  soil,  humus  and  bonemeal. 

The  bed  should  be  permitted  to  settle  well  before  planting 
is  attempted.  And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  planting  and  the  step  which,  more  than  any  one 
other,  is  responsible  for  bloom  or  no  bloom.  This  is  the  actual 
planting  itself.  The  root  should  be  set  so  that  the  top  eye  is 
exactly  two  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Too  deep 
planting  is  so  often  the  cause  of  failure  to  secure  bloom.  Too 
shallow  planting  allows  the  roots  to  dry  out  during  the 
summer.  The  roots  should  be  set  about  three  feet  apart. 

Too  heavy  fertilization,  particularly  with  a  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer, tends  to  produce  heavy  foliage  and  few  blooms.  An 
occasional  application  of  bonemeal,  wood  ashes  or  liquid 
manure  will  suffice. 

There  are  many  varieties  as  visitors  to  Oregon  peony  gar- 
dens have  found  during  the  1935  season.  Study  the  catalogues 
for  full  descriptions.  —  Caroline  Jurgen,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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This  Famous  Collection  of  Old 
Whaling  Relics  Brings  Back  a  Most 
Thrilling  Period  in  Western  History 

by      WILBUR      HALL 


OOME  old  salt  or  other  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "thar's  a  sight 
more  to  whalin'  than  meets  the  eye!" 
And  an  hour  spent  with  our  collector 
of  this  month  confirms  the  cryptic 
statement. 

For  E.  C.  Counter,  Jr. ,  tells  us  that, 
to  begin  with,  the  most  active  and 
the  most  daring  of  our  explorers,  in 
the  days  when  there  was  still  explora- 
tion to  be  done,  were  the  men  who 
sailed  from  their  home  ports,  not  to 
find  new  seas,  lands,  islands,  but  to 
find  whales.  Their  search  led  them 
farther  and  farther  a-sea,  their  logs 
told  of  "strange  and  unimagined 
shores,"  their  charts  made  old  maps 
obsolete  and  old  conceptions  of  the 
earth  untenable.  Marco  Polo,  Colum- 
bus, Magellan,  de  Fuca  and  the  rest 
bear  storied  names,  but  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  came 
originally  from  unsung  whalers. 

It  was  to  bring  back  and  fix  some 
of  the  romance,  history,  and  science 
of  whaling  that  Ted  Counter,  an  in- 
veterate and  amazing  collector,  be- 
gan some  years  ago  to  pick  up  items 
connected  with  that  most  romantic, 
historically  important  and  empiri- 
cally scientific  calling.  While  his  col- 
lection is  not  great,  it  is  inclusive, 
and  pretty  much  the  whole  story  of 
whaling  can  be  gleaned  from  a  survey 
of  his  acquisitions.  And,  of  course,  he 
has  most  of  the  books  ever  written  on 
the  subject— in  itself  a  valuable  col- 
lection, including  one  of  the  most 
important  items  imaginable:  four  or 
five  sheets  and  the  title-page  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  "Whales  and 


Whaling  on  the  Coast  of  California" 
(1868),  by  Captain  C.  M.  Scannon, 
then  captain  of  the  "United  States 
Revenue  Marine."  This  manuscript  is 
written  in  a  beautiful  hand  on  huge 
pages  made  of  a  paper  almost  like 
vellum;  it  was  a  popular  book  when 
published  and  even  today  is  the  best 
textbook  on  this  fascinating  subject. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IIY  (lAKRIPI.   MOULIN 


But  beyond  his  whaling  library 
this  man  has  pictures  and  models  of 
famous  old  whalers,  logs  of  their 
journeys  and  the  charts  they  used 
(corrected  or  added  to!);  he  has  sou- 
venirs and  relics  of  the  ships  them- 
selves; he  has  the  tools  ami  imple- 
ments of  the  industry,  from  the  eai  li 
est  whaling  days  to  the  present,  he 
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has  the  products  they  brought  back 
from  their  voyages;  finally,  he  has 
innumerable  items  that  tell  the  story 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  made 
whaling  one  of  the  most  glamorous 
and  romantic  of  pursuits.  The  human 
side  of  the  picture  Mr.  Counter's  col- 
lection presents  is  probably  the  most 
effective  in  evoking  a  vision  of  how 
whalers  lived.  We  are  reminded  that 
the  voyages  were  long  and  arduous; 
that  the  ship  carried  a  large  crew, 


most  of  them  idle  except  when  actu- 
ally on  the  whaling  banks;  that  the 
men's  spare  time  had  to  be  occupied, 
with  the  result  that  they  produced 
beautiful,  ingenious,  and  unique  or- 
naments, utensils  and  souvenirs  to 
send  or  (more  likely!)  carry  home; 
that,  despite  their  rough  life  and  the 
brutalizing    routine    of    their    task, 


these  whalers  were  a  sentimental  and 
even  tender-hearted  class  of  men,  giv- 
ing voice  to  thoughts  of  home  and 
love  and  religion  more  often  than 
they  did  to  feelings  about  their  work 
and  trade. 

The   pictures   presented   on   these 
pages  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  sort 
of  objects  that  go  to  make  up  this 
collection  built  around  the  whaling 
industry.  There  will  be  discerned  har- 
poons of  various  types,  lacking  only 
the  wooden  shafts  on 
which  they  were  fitted 
and  the  lines  that  were 
attached  to  hold  victim 
and  hunter  together 
during  the  bloody  and 
tragic  hour,  or  two  or 
three  hours,  when  the 
whale  was  trying  to 
escape  by  "sounding," 
diving  deep,  by  a  thun- 
derous flight,  or  by 
turning  on  his  enemy 
and  endeavoring  so  to 
rid  himself  of  the  barb 
fixed  in  his  mammoth 
body. 

There  are  also  guns 
and  a  cannon  used,  after 
the  earliest  days  of  the 
hand-thrown  harpoon, 
to  project  the  barbed 
weapon  from  the  bow 
of  the  longboat  or  the 
deck  of  the  whaler  it- 
self. Ted  Counter  says 
that  the  modern  whaler 
— and  there  are  a  few 
still  afloat — uses  firing 
bombs  which,   if  and 
when  they  enter  the 
whale's  body,  explode 
and  fill  the  cavities 
with  a  gas  that  helps 
keep  the  dying  whale 
afloat   till   he   can   be 
lanced  and  killed.  It  appears  that  there 
were,  in  the  older  days,  some  varieties 
of  whales  the  whaler  could  not  hope 
to  get— either  those  that  were  too 
fast  to  be  overtaken,  or  those  that 
sank   when   fatally   wounded.    But, 
alas,  modern  science  and  human  in- 
genuity overcame  that  difficulty  and 
now  no  whale  is  immune  from  a  vio- 


lent death  at  the  hands  of  tf 
ernly-equipped  whaler. 

Another  class  of  tools  in  theCounter 
collection  are  those  used  in  reducing 
the  dead  beast  to  merchantable  com- 
modities —  blubber  knives,  saws, 
hooks,  lances,  and  implements  used 
to  macerate  and  stir  the  simmering 
and  vile-smelling  pieces  of  flesh  and 
"try  out"  the  oil  that  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  whaler's  search 
and  work.  Your  old  whaler  captain 
certainly  did  not  carry  his  big  crew 
as  passengers  any  longer  than  he  had 
to,  consequently  much  of  the  work 
of  "trying-out"  was  done  aboard. 
Brick  fireplaces  were  built  on  the 
open  deck  and  over  kindled  fires 
therein  were  placed  huge  vats  into 
which  the  hunks  of  meat  and  fat 
were  thrown,  to  simmer  and  fry  until 
all  the  oil  was  reduced.  Once  the  proc- 
ess was  started  the  fire  was  fed  with 
scraps  of  flesh  and  sinew  and  carti- 
lage. It  is  small  wonder  that  other 
ships  gave  a  working  whaler  a  wide 
berth  and  that  Captain  Smalley 
"seein'  a  waler,  beat  to  windard  of 
her  and  clapt  on  sale  because  she 
stunk  so!" 

I  keep  going  back,  in  my  mind,  to 
the  human  interest  side  of  this  part 
of  Ted  Counter's  remarkable  museum ; 
I  am  thinking  of  the  souvenirs  the 
whalers  fashioned  and  of  which  the 
collector  has  a  large  number  and  wide 
variety.  Miniatures  most  ingeniously 
and  beautifully  made  and  inserted  into 
bottles  through  the  small  neck  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
I  think  I  could  understand  the  Ein- 
stein theory  if  I  gave  myself  time, 
but  I  never  will  understand  how  those 
sailors  performed  this  feat  of  legerde- 
main! There  are  not  only  tiny  ships  of 
many  types,  but  landscapes,  build- 
ings— and  one  rare  item :  a  group  of  a 
dozen  tiny  figures  of  men  standing  at 
a  most  authentic  bar  completely 
equipped !  The  pictures  give  some  idea 
of  this  part  of  the  collection,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  show  or  describe  all  of 
these  intricate  miniatures.  And 
neither  is  there  space  to  tell  of  Ted 
Counter's  other  hobbies  and  collec- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  Old  West 
—that  must  be  left  for  another  time. 
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LET'S  MAKE  A  RAIN  GAUGE 


by  F.    E.    GARSIDE 


D. 


'ID  you  ever  notice,  after  a 
rain,  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
dog's  feeding  pan,  a  bucket,  or  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  wonder  how  much 
rain  really  fell  during  the  night?  Sup- 
pose, when  your  neighbor  leaned  over 
the  fence  to  remark,  "Quite  a  lot  of 
rain  we  had," — suppose  you  could 
expand  your  chest  and  reply,  "Yes, 
pretty  fair — seventy-five-one-hun- 
dredths!" 

Your  neighbor  might  mentally  call 
you  a  "smart  guy,"  but  perhaps  he 
would  also  experience  a  twinge  of 
envy.  We  have  learned  the  compla- 
cency of  knowing  exactly  the  correct 
time,  our  automobile  speed,  our  oven 
temperature.  We  have  been  "smart 
guy"  enough  to  let  various  gadgets 
relieve  our  minds  of  much  guesswork. 
Here  is  the  rain  gauge  to  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  weather  boasting 
and  weather  knocking! 

The  "seventy-five-one-hundredths" 
of  an  inch  measured  in  a  bucket, 
wheelbarrow,  or  feeding  pan  would 
be  too  inaccurate  to  satisfy  a  real 
investigator.  But  if  the  same  amount 
of  rain  is  increased  or  magnified  to 
ten  times  that  depth,  the  veracity  of 
the  record  is  increased  in  proportion. 


A  simple  rain  gauge  with  this  in- 
creased accuracy  can  be  made  by  any 
handy  person  able  to  manipulate  a 
pencil,  a  pair  of  tin  snips,  and  a  solder- 
ing iron.  Briefly,  the  idea  is  this:  an 
inch  of  rain  falling  into  an  8-inch  fun- 
nel, with  that  funnel  emptying  into 
a  i>2-inch  cylinder,  results  in  a  depth 
of  10  inches  in  the  cylinder.  Or,  re- 
versing the  formula,  a  depth  of  -jlA 
inches  in  the  ij/2-inch  cylinder  indi- 
cates that  75/100  of  an  inch  of  rain 
has  fallen  into  the  8-inch  funnel. 

If  you  prefer  your  mathematics  un- 
diluted, it  works  this  way:  the  area 
of  the  mouth  of  an  8-inch  funnel  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  4  multiplied  by 
3.1416  —  in  other  words,  50.1656 
square  inches.  And  the  area  of  a  x.]/2- 
inch  cylinder,  by  the  same  rule,  is 
4.90875  square  inches.  The  propor- 
tions of  ten  to  one  in  those  circular 
areas  come  within  0.3  per  cent  of  be- 
ing exact. 

Use  2.8-gauge  or  30-gauge  galvan- 
ized iron.  A  sheet  14  by  30  inches  is 
ample.  The  piece  for  the  cylinder  (A) 
is  30  inches  long  by  7%  inches  wide 
plus  ]/*  inch  for  lap  joint — or  %Y% 
inches  wide  in  all.  The  piece  for  the 
collar  (B)  is  3  inches  wide  by  2.5^ 


inches  long  plus  }i  inch  for  lap  joint 
— or  z^7/g  inches  in  all.  The  circular 
disc  (D)  is  T-Yi  inches  in  diameter. 

To  mark  out  the  funnel  (C)  draw  a 
z>£-inch  circle  (i>^-inch  radius)  on 
the  metal,  and  from  the  same  compass 
point  draw  an  outer  circle  9  inches  in 
diameter  (4>2-inch  radius).  From  the 
compass  point,  draw  a  straight  line 
to  the  outer  9-inch  circle  (points  1  and 
1).  From  point  2.  on  the  outer  circle 
measure  a  distance  of  2.]/$  inches  to 
locate  point  3  on  the  outer  circle. 
Draw  a  straight  line  from  point  1  to 
point  3.  Cut  on  line  z — 1  and  on  line 
3  —  1,  discarding  this  small  segment. 
Cut  out  the  inner  z>4-inch  circle,  then 
cut  on  the  outer  9-inch  circle.  Draw 
the  ends  together  and  lap  one  >^-inch 
over  the  other,  solder,  and  there  is 
your  funnel ! 

Schoolboy  stuff,  but  I  challenge 
anyone  to  find  a  ready-made  8-inch 
funnel  in  any  store  I 

To  form  the  cylinder  (A),  form  or 
bend  the  metal  around  a  L-inch  pipe,  .1 
broom  hand  le,  or  some  other  round  ob- 
ject of  sufficient  length.  Lap  one  edge 
%  inch  over  the  other  and  solder. 

Next  comes  the  collar,  one  end  of 
which    is  lapped    #   inch   over  the 


suns  1;  T 


other.  Solder.  Parts  arc  now  ready 
for  assembling.  Solder  the  disc  (D) 
in  one  end  ot  the  Cylinder,  and  solder 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
funnel.  Now  solder  the  collar  to  the 
rim  of  the  funnel. 

res  may  vary  as  to  the  manner 
of  mounting  a  rain  gauge.  You  may 
incline  to  a  rustic  tripod  fashioned 
from  crooked  branches,  or  to  wrought 
iron  legs  fastened  to  the  funnel,  or  to 
a  hollow  rock  pedestal.  For  my  own, 
I  took  a  14-inch  section  of  4-inch 
drain  tile,  buried  iS  inches  of  it  per- 
pendicularly in  the  ground  and  low- 
ered the  cylinder  into  the  hole.  What- 
ever you  choose,  remember  that  the 
rim  of  the  collar  must  be  horizontal, 


that  the  cylinder  should  be  vertical, 
and  that  the  gauge  must  be  remova- 
ble to  allow  for  dumping  out  the 
rainfall  after  periodic  readings. 

The  rain  gauge  should  be  placed  in 
in  an  open  space  where  no  drip  from 
roof,  trees,  or  shrubs  will  fall  into  it. 
Keep  it  away  from  buildings  which 
might  deflect  an  eddy  of  wind  toward 
it,  carrying  more  rain  than  actually 
fell  out  in  the  open.  The  3-inch  collar 
on  the  top  of  the  funnel  will  keep 
heavy  raindrops  from  splashing  out- 
side the  funnel  proper,  and  failing  to 
enter  the  cylinder— thus  insuring  the 
last  factor  of  accuracy. 

A  yardstick  will  serve  for  reading 
the  amount  of  rainfall.  Run  the  stick 


gently  down  through  the  funnel  until 
it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
then  withdraw  it  quickly  and  make 
your  depth  reading.  One  inch  on  the 
yardstick  indicates  1/10  inch  of  rain- 
fall—or, more  professionally,  10/100. 
One  and  one  half  inches  would  be 
15/100.  Two  inches  would  be  10/100. 
And  ten  inches  on  the  yardstick  would 
be  100/100  or  one  inch  of  rainfall.  (If 
you  have  a  New  England  conscience, 
you  might  reduce  the  displacement  of 
the  yardstick  by  splitting  it  in  half 
lengthwise  or  by  planing  it  down 
thin!)  Readings  from  your  home- 
made gauge  will  coincide  very  closely 
with  official  measurements  by  the 
most  elaborate  gauges  in  your  vicinity. 


SCIENTIFIC   SHORTS 

OF   SPECIAL    INTEREST 

TO  WESTERNERS 


A- 


_T  A  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  Los  Angeles, 
Drs.  Tompkins,  Tucker  and  Clarke, 
of  the  University  of  California,  de- 
scribed a  "new"  root-rot  of  aster 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  the  cool  Coast  regions,  as, 
for  example,  around  San  Francisco. 
The  root-rot  flourishes  in  wet  soil 
and  well-watered  beds.  Infected  plants 
wilt,  brown  and  die.  The  disease  is 
not  the  ordinary  aster  wilt  caused  by 
a  Fusarium  fungus  but  is  caused  by  a 
water  mold  — hence  the  correlation 
with  moist  Coast  growing  conditions. 
Home  growers  in  areas  where  the 
disease  may  occur  should  not  confuse 
the  new  trouble  with  the  ordinary 
aster  wilt.  Ordinary  aster  wilt  can  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  wilt-resistant 
asters  but  these  are  not  successful 
against  the  new  trouble.  Care  in  start- 
ing the  plants  and  subsequent  water- 
ing seems  to  be  the  only  preventive 
yet  suggested. 

In  this  report  we  have  a  further  ex- 
ample of  a  scientific  axiom:  a  disease- 
resistant  variety  is  usually  resistant 
only  against  the  specific  disease  for 
which  it  was  developed. 


Or 


Jeffrey  pines  with  the  tops  dead  or 
dying;  and  on  closer  examination  you 
may  see  that  the  tree  has  been  com- 
pletely girdled  near  the  top  for  sev- 
eral inches  or  even  a  foot  or  two.  This 
is  the  work  of  porcupines,  which  are 
abundant  in  some  of  our  forests.  They 
find  rich  feeding  in  the  somewhat 
sweet  sap  wood  of  this  portion  of  the 
tree.  The  damage  they  do  is  enormous. 
The  girdling  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  fork-top  trees  you  see  in  the 
forest,  such  trees  being  much  reduced 
in  value  as  merchantable  timber. — 
G.  H.  Godfrey. 
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"N  YOUR  trip  through  the 
California  mountains  this  fall  you 
may  see  a  grove  of  voung  Yellow  or 


-O  Dr.  J.  E.  Church,  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  the  snow  in  the 
Lake  Tahoe  region  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  was  the  answer  to  that  baf- 
fling question : ' '  Where  does  the  water 
come  from?"  An  authority  on  snow 
in  national  and  international  hydro- 
logical  circles,  Dr.  Church  made  re- 
peated trips  to  the  winter  mountains 
until  he  devised  a  means  of  measuring 
up  snowbanks  in  order  to  forecast 
spring  and  summer  flow  of  rivers.  And 
now  snow  surveyors  are  regularly  em- 
ployed to  tell  the  power  companies 

down  below' '  how  much  water  will 
be  available  to  light  the  houses  of  our 
western  cities,  to  tell  the  farmers  be- 
fore they  plant  their  fields,  how  much 
water  they  will  have  for  irrigation. 

The  method  is  simple.  A  series  of 


"snow  samples"  is  taken  by  means 
of  a  tubular  sampler  which  reaches 
down  into  the  snow  to  take  out  a 
core. ' '  This  ' '  core' '  is  weighed  on  a 
specially  designed  Mount  Rose  Spring 
Balance,  which  indicates  directly  the 
number  of  inches  of  water  which 
would  result  from  a  melting  of  the 
cross  section  being  weighed.  Water 
content  of  the  different  snow  cores  is 
averaged.  Computations  are  made  for 
the  average  of  the  entire  snowcover, 
and  for  the  year.  Results  are  com- 
pared with  records  of  past  years,  and 
the  amount  of  water  to  flow  in  the 
stream  fed  by  the  particular  water- 
shed measured,  is  forecast  before  the 
runoff  begins. 

With  the  great  question  of  how 
much  water  solved  at  its  source  end, 
Dr.  Church  is  now  occupying  himself 
with  the  sometimes  more  baffling 
question  of  where  does  the  water  go  as  it 
affects  the  western  states.— Emily 
Richards,  University  of  Nevada. 


H, 


.AVE  you  noticed  the  dying 
of  branches  in  Monterey  cypress 
clumps  or  hedges,  in  recent  years? 
Much  of  this  dying  has  been  found  to 
be  due  to  the  parasitic  growth  of  a 
disease-producing  fungus  of  the  group 
called  Corynium.  The  control  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.— 
G.  H.  Godfrey. 
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GOPHERS    DON'T    LIKE 
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BUT     I     DO 


by   SYDNEY   B.    MITCHELL 


h 
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OPRING  in  my  garden  means 
daffodils.  On  their  level — the  ground 
— they  are  as  essential  to  that  season  as 
are  the  flowering  fruit  trees  on  their 
level,  far  above  the  ground.  Of  course 
I  grow  other  large  spring  bulbs,  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  Dutch  irises,  but  these 
have  become  somewhat  incidental.  The 
tulips  and  bulbous  irises  come  and  go, 
are  tried  in  different  places  and  ar- 
rangements, but  never  is  the  depend- 
ence placed  on  them  that  I  give  to  the 
daffodils,  which  are  permanent  and  re- 
cur regularly  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
seasons.  So  here  I  shall  stress  daffodils 
as  I  do  in  my  garden.  If  so  doing  in- 
duces others  to  plant  more  of  them,  I 
am  sure  I  do  these  gardeners  a  service, 
for  the  daffodil  is  one  of  our  great 
flowers.  Moreover,  it  is  now  in  such 
process  of  improvement,  not  merely  in 
size  and  height,  but  in  color,  substance, 
poise,  and  variety,  as  will  almost  cer- 
tainly make  it  the  next  flower  of  fash- 
ion. 

Though  the  daffodil  needs  no  apol- 
ogy, it  does  need  an  introduction,  after 
which  its  own  inherent  virtues  will  be 
enough.  We  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
this  is  especially  true  as  one  goes 
through  northern  California  to  Oregon 
and  Washington,  have  almost  perfect 
conditions  for  growing  and  flowering 
daffodils.  South  of  San  Francisco  it  is, 
regrettably,  often  rather  dry  for  them, 
but  if  we  are  getting  into  a  cycle  of  wet- 
ter winters  and  can  expect  more  like 
the  last  one,  they  will  be  as  happy  there 
as  farther  north.  In  any  event  the  bunch- 
flowered  narcissus,  sometimes  called 
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polyanthus,  sometimes  tazettas,  being 
from  the  Mediterranean,  will  flourish 
in  drier  conditions,  and  those  bred  from 
more  northern  and  mountainous  species 
can  be  artificially  watered  in  dry  winters. 
I  have  never  seen  daffodils  get  too  much 
water;  they  just  love  it,  and  were  at 
their  best  in  the  two  rainiest  seasons  I 
can  remember. 

Daffodils  have  many  claims  to  con- 
sideration. First  of  these  is  their  earli- 
ness.  The  polyanthus  varieties,  Paper 
White  and  Soleil  d'Or,  if  watered  well 
in  October  and  November,  will  flower 
by  Christmas,  sometimes  long  before, 
and  continue  until  February  Gold  and 
King  Alfred  and  other  early  trumpets 
come  in.  Those  who  grow  only  one 
kind  or  two  will  complain  of  the  short 
season,  but  by  a  careful  selection  of 
varieties  it  is  possible  to  have  members 
of  the  narcissus  family  in  flower  during 
three  months,  and  of  the  true  daffodils 
I  always  have  a  season  of  six  weeks, 
often  more.  Perhaps  I  should  say  here 
that  Narcissus  is  the  botanical  name  of 
the  whole  family,  daffodils  the  popular 
name  generally  applied  to  all  but  the 
bunch-flowered  section,  and  that  the 
term  jonquils,  often  wrongly  used  in 
California  in  place  of  daffodils,  should 
be  limited  to  the  small  section  of  the 
latter  with  rounded  rush-like  flower 
stems  and  several  small,  solid  yellow 
blossoms  on  each. 

And  consider  their  comparative  per- 
manence. True,  one  occasionally  loses 
one's  stock  of  a  variety  or  it  runs  out 
and  fails  to  flower.  Sometimes  the  daf- 
fodil fly  or  mosaic  decimates  one's 
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bulbs;  but  generally  speaking,  I  find  I 
can  depend  on  most  varieties  to  reap- 
pear cheerfully  every  spring  and  flower 
regularly.  I  have  patches  of  some  of 
the  older  varieties  planted  ten  years 
ago,  and  they  were  still  going  strong 
last  spring.  Because  daffodils,  being  left 
alone,  endure,  it  is  possible  to  plant 
them  in  a  pleasing,  naturalistic  manner 
which  is  harmonious  with  the  genius 
of  the  flower,  naturally  informal  —  a 
virtue  not  shared  by  tulips  or  Dutch 
irises,  however  colorful  these  may  be. 
In  my  garden  and  in  others  on  the 
fringes  of  civilization,  immunity  to  the 
raids  of  gophers  is  essential  to 
permanence,  and  very  fortu- 
nately this  pest  dislikes 
the  taste  of"  the  bitter 
bulbs  of  daffodils  as 
much  as  I  like  their 
sweet  flowers. 

Lastly,  their  ease  of 
culture  is  extraordi- 
nary. I  am  not  consid- 
ering the  growing  of 
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Consider  the  entire 
effect  when  planting 
bulbs.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  a  spring  bor- 
der is  shown  in  photo- 
graph at  extreme  left 


Your    fall    planting 
should    by   all   means 


ncludc 
'lady' 


of  the 
'candy 


stick"  tulips  (Tulipa 
clusiana  )  —  soe 
photograph     at     left 
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exhibition  blooms,  but  for  fine 
general  effects  and  pleasant 
cut  flowers  they  .isk  little.  Any 
fair  j;.irden  soil,  preferably 
not  too  light  and  dry,  if  dug 
a  foot  deep  (the  bulbs  being 
planted  a  little  less  than  half 
that  depth),  will  take  care  of 
them  for  several  years.  They 
will  probably  be  at  their  best 
the  second  and  third  years,  but 
except  for  some  varieties  like- 
King  Alfred,  I  find  they  do 
not  have  to  be  divided  and  re- 
planted even  then.  Undoubt- 
edly when  left  unmoved  for 
many  years  they  get  too 
crowded  and  tend  to  stop 
flowering,  sometimes  to  die 
out.  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ment that  they  will  not  nour- 
ish in  full  shade  but  will 
cheerfully  endure  and  enjoy 
the  filtered  sunshine  of  de- 
ciduous trees  which  leaf  out 
only  after  their  flowering  time. 
In  case  of  attack  by  mosaic, 
shown  by  a  twisting  and  stunt- 
ing of  the  leaves  and  flower 
stems,  dig  out  and  discard  af- 
fected bulbs  at  once,  as  there 
is  no  cure  known  to  us  at  pres- 
ent, for  this  obscure  disease. 


At  right,  two 
examples  of  the 
Leedsi  group  —  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Mrs. 
Nettie    O'Melveny 

Below,  N.  Triandrus 
albus,  a  little  gem  for 
the    discriminating 


Springtime  in  the 
commercial  gar- 
dens of  the  Cali- 
fornia Nursery  Co. 


I  can't  recommend  daffodils  for  for- 
mal planting  or  in  borders  near  the 
house  if  one  objects  to  their  drying 
foliage,  which  must  not  be  removed 
until  it  turns  yellow.  In  any  case  they 
are  far  more  effective  planted  in  what 
may  seem  a  casual  manner.  Mine  for 
the  most  part  are  in  irregular  cloud-like 


before  they  come  up 
and  as  they  die 
down.  They  have 
their  day,  perhaps 
I  should  say  their 
month,  and  then 
can  be  forgotten. 
Informally  planted, 
their  grace,  airiness, 
even  the  limitation 
of  color  to  yellow 
and  white  with  oc- 
casional orange 
cups,  bring  us  a  blond  beauty  and  a 
youth  and  freshness  peculiarly  fitting 
to  spring. 

Because  I  know  that  only  a  few  gar- 
deners are  acquainted  with  many  va- 
rieties of  daffodils  and  therefore  most 
people  confine  themselves  to  the  trum- 
pets, I  propose  to  mention  some  of  those 
I  have  grown  for  a  long  time,  cheap, 
husky  and  floriferous  ones  with  which 
the  beginner  might  well  start.  For  gar- 
den purposes  and  especially  for  natural- 
izing, the  best  of  the  standard  varieties 
are  as  effective  as  the  novelties.  In  the 
big  trumpets,  which  are  mostly  early, 
include  King  Alfred,  pure  golden  yel- 
low; Tresserve,  like  a  larger  Emperor 
and  of  the  same  paler  yellow;  Spring 
Glory,  cream  white  with  clear  yellow 
trumpet ;  and  Eve  for  an  all-white  trum- 
pet. From  the  incomparabilis  group, 
with  trumpets  shortened  to  big  cups,  I 
suggest  Croesus,  light  yellow  with 
orange  shaded  cup;  Whitewell,  white 
with  pale  yellow  cup  edged  darker; 
and,  if  you  can  afford  a  novelty,  John 
Evelyn,  large,  pure  white,  with  a  lovely 
frilled  yellow  cup,  flattened  and  of 
great  size.  The  Leedsii  section  includes 
many  white  flowers  with  yellow  cup, 


drifts  on  the  edges  of  the  property,  the  these  often  paling  to  white.  Of  them  I 
earlier  ones  scattered  through  a  plant-  recommend  as  fine  value  Lord  Kitche- 
ing  of  lilacs,  the  main  season  ones  ner,  rather  early,  and  Hera,  quite  late, 
forming  the  ground  covering  of  a  little  The  Barrii  varieties  have  either  yellow 
orchard  to  the  south,  and  many  of  the  or  white  perianths  and  shallow  cups, 
novelties  and  seedlings  among  and  be-  generally  wholly  or  edged  orange  scar- 
low  some  young  oaks  down  toward  let.  Sunrise  is  very  early  and  distinct, 
Wildcat  Canyon.  These  might  be  called  Seagull  an  inexpensive  midseason  one, 
marginal  plantings,  and  are  possible  and  Firetail  a  late  and  very  fine  white 
because  they  need  no  artificial  water-  perianthed  variety  with  solid  red  cup, 
ing,  no  summer  care,  and  only  weeding  a  novelty  now  coming  down  in  price. 


In  the  flat-eyed  poeticus  section,  Orna- 
tus  maximus  is  perhaps  as  good  value 
as  any  of  the  standards. 

One  of  the  jonquil  hybrids,  Butter- 
cup or  Golden  Sceptre,  should  be  in- 
cluded, as  these,  rather  like  small  yel- 
low trumpet  daffodils,  are  wonderfully 
free  and  effective.  The  beginner  doesn't 
need  both.  Then  there  are  a  group  of 
smaller  hybrids  where  the  little  cycla- 
mineus  or  triandrus  is  one  parent.  Of 
these  hybrids,  February  Gold,  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  Agnes  Harvey  make  a 
good  selection  in  color,  form,  and  sea- 
son. I  grow  Twink  (early)  and  Snow- 
sprite  (late)  of  the  doubles.  (About 
the  latter  class  I  am  less  enthusiastic, 
but  both  of  these  are  good.)  Every 
California  garden  should  have  the  poly- 
anthus Paper  White  and  Soleil  d'Or 
for  earliness,  and  where  these  are  not 
very  hardy,  in  the  north,  some  of  the 
hybrids  with  poeticus,  called  poetaz, 
might  be  tried,  though,  personally,  I 
find  them  less  attractive  than  the  real 
daffodils  with  larger  single  flowers  to 
a  stem. 

As  long  as  four  or  five  years  seem 
an  eternity  to  most  American  gardeners, 
I  cannot  hope  to  interest  many  of  them 
in  the  enthralling  game  of  hybridizing 
and  raising  daffodils  from  seed,  one  of 
my  main  hobbies.  For  this  purpose  a 
few  good  novelties  are  desirable  as  par- 
ents if  the  breeder  hopes  for  real  prog- 
ress. After  the  crosses  are  made,  the 
ripe  seed  gathered  and  sown  an  inch 
deep  in  early  autumn,  germination  fol- 
lows the  next  spring.  Then  come  two 
years  of  growing  on  the  little  bulbs  in 
their  seed  beds  or  frames,  after  which 
they  are  large  enough  to  go  out  into  the 
open  ground,  where  many  will  flower 
the  fourth  year  and  nearly  all  the  fifth. 
The  excitement  and  thrill  of  seeing 
them  first  flower  is  worth  all  the  wait- 
ing, and  if  one  gets  a  real  advance,  the 
bulb  can  be  grown  on  and  increased  to 
beautify  your  garden  with  your  own 
daffodil  creations,  perhaps  supply  you 
with  varieties  particularly  adapted  to 
your  own  conditions.  At  present  the 
novelties  come  mainly  from  the  British 
Isles.  Many  are  the  work  of  amateurs. 
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PROVIDE    FOR    EXTRA 
BED     SPACE 


H< 


LOW  to  provide  an  occa- 
sional extra  bed  or  two  without 
carrying  the  expense  of  an  extra  bed- 
room is  a  question  that  confronts 
every  regulation  household.  We  like 
to  have  friends  and  relatives  from  the 
East  visit  us,  like  to  be  able  to  invite 
friends  from  out-of-town  to  stay  over 
night  with  us  so  that  we  can  enjoy  a 
good,  long  evening  of  unhurried  con- 
versation, rather  than  one  of  those 
unsatisfactory  ones  foreshortened  by 
the  expected  announcement,  "Well, 
we  must  be  getting  along  down  to 
the  hotel."  Or,  if  we  live  "in  the 
country,"  as  city  people  are  inclined 
to  call  all  suburbs  and  small  towns, 
we  like  to  have  our  city  friends  out 
for  leisurely  week-ends  of  good  talk 
and  games  and  loafing  in  the  sunshine 
or  by  the  fireside. 

Where  to  stow  away  these  guests 


so  that  they  will  not  go  home  won- 
dering why  on  earth  they  ever  left 
their  own  comfortable  beds— that  is 
a  problem.  How  can  we  provide  extra 
comfort  without  going  to  unreason- 
able extra  expense? 

There  are  at  least  two  thoroughly 
satisfactory  solutions  to  this  question. 
Either  or  both  may  be  employed  de- 
pending upon  how  extensive  your 
entertaining — voluntary  or  involun- 
tary— is  likely  to  be. 

If  you  already  have  a  home  that 
comfortably  fits  your  family  but  does 
not  allow  for  a  single  over-night 
guest,  an  easy  answer  is  one  of  the 
new  studio  couches.  These  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  old  bed-davenport  and 
the  sanitary  cot,  that  turned  you  out 
in  the  morning  imprinted  as  neatly  as 
any  waffle,  on  one  side  at  least. 
To  begin  with,  these  studio  couches 
have  really  good, 
springy  springs, 
embedded  in  pad- 
ding that  will 
stand  up  well  un- 
der long,  hard 
usage.  Big,  firmly 
packed  cushions, 
which  take  the 
place  of  the  usual 
davenport  back, 
make  the  couch  a 
highly  satisfactory 
piece  of  seating 
furniture.  As  to 
coverings,  you  may 
choose  from  a  wide 
variety  of  uphol- 
stery materials, 
that  this  new  piece 
of  furniture  may  fit 


in  with  those  already  established  in 
your  living  room. 

For  one  person  alone,  the  couch 
"as  is" — that  is,  without  unfolding— 
provides  a  super-comfortable  bed.  To 
take  care  of  two  persons,  it  opens  up 
to  form  either  one  extra-wide  double 
bed,  or  two  separate  single  beds,  as 
you  please.  An  inconspicuous  pull- 
out  drawer  or  tray  on  casters  holds 
bed  pillows  and  blankets. 

As  the  studio  couch  is  a  remote 
descendant  of  the  bed-davenport,  so 
has  the  modern  wall-bed  come  a  long 
way  from  the  old-time  folding  bed. 
If  you  are  building  or  remodeling  a 
house,  it  is  smart  to  include  space  for 
a  wall-bed;  or,  if  there  is  a  roomy 
closet  adjoining  living  room,  dining 
room,  or  sun  room,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  install  such  a  bed  in  a  house  al- 
ready built. 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
satisfactory  fold-away  beds:  one  is 
fastened  permanently  onto  the  door 
of  the  closet,  while  the  other  is  "free- 
wheeling," and  can  be  rolled  to  any 
desired  spot.  Friends  who  have  a  sum- 
mer cottage  at  Buckingham  Park, 
Clear  Lake,  have  ingeniously  solved 
the  "spare  room"  problem  by  build- 
ing a  large  closet  at  one  end  of  their 
L-shaped  screened  porch.  This  closet 
(like  a  miniature  two-car  garage) 
holds  two  double  roll-around  beds, 
which,  when  needed,  are  trundled 
out  and  placed  to  catch  the  best 
breeze.  When  one  bed  is  pushed  around 
the  corner  from  the  other,  on  this 
roomy  porch,  a  measure  of  privacy  is 
attained. 

If  you  adopt  either  or  both  of  these 
"guest-bed'    (Continued  on  page  47 


What  baby  could  raise 
his  voice  in  protest 
against  going  to  bed 
when  the  foundation  of 
his  sleep  is  a  smooth  top 
mattress    such    as    this? 


No,  it  isn't  a  davenport, 
it's  a  smart  new  studio 
couch  flanked  by  end 
tables.  Opened  up,  it 
converts  into  one  double 
bed  or  a   pair  of  singles 
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UNUSUAL   APPLE  SALAD 


(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


At  a  club  convention,  I  saw  three  ladies  picking  this  salad  to  pieces  and  jot- 
ting down  their  findings  on  slips  of  paper! 

Peel  and  core  6  apples.  Have  ready  a  good-sized  kettle  (large  enough  so  that 
the  apples  will  not  be  piled  up  in  it)  with  3  cupfuls  of  water  and  1  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  a  bit  of  red  or  green  vegetable  coloring  if  desired.  Cook  until  tender, 
being  careful  that  the  apples  do  not  lose  their  shape.  Put  each  apple  into  a  large 
cup  and  fill  the  cavities  loosely  with  chopped  pineapple  and  nuts.  Make  up  a 
package  of  lemon-flavored  gelatine  (use  the  liquid  remaining  from  cooking  the 
apples  with  hot  water  added  to  make  a  pint) .  Pour  this  gelatine  over  the  apples, 
covering  them  well.  Chill.  To  serve,  unmold  each  apple  on  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf, 
and  top  with  mayonnaise  to  which  whipped  cream  has  been  added. — Mrs.  E. 
M.  W.,  Amity,  Oregon. 


GOLDEN   PUMPKIN   COOKIES 


These  very  yellow,  puffy  drop  cookies  are  a 
clever  touch  for  Hallowe'en  festivities.  Then,  too, 
they  furnish  an  excellent  way  of  using  up  that 
last  cupful  of  pumpkin  from  the  can,  after  a  pie  is  made. 


GOOD  WITH   COFFEE 
OR  CANNED   FRUIT 


1/3  cupful  of  shortening 

1 1/3  cupfuls  of  sugar 
2  eggs,  well  beaten 

1  cupful  of  canned  or  cooked  pumpkin 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract 
1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract 
1  teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind 

21/2  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 


4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Y4  teaspoonful  of  ginger 
1/4  teaspoonful  of  allspice 

1  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 

1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

1  cupful  of  raisins 
1/2  cupful  of  chopped  nuts 


Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  thoroughly ;  add  the  eggs  and  pumpkin  and 
the  flavorings.  Stir  in  the  dry  ingredients  which  have  been  sifted  together,  add 
the  raisins  and  nuts,  and  mix  well.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  a  greased  baking 
sheet  (these  spread  very  little)  and  bake  about  15  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot 
(400°)  oven.  Sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed  in  a  shaker  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  cookies  before  baking,  if  desired. — E.  L.,  Bell,  California. 


DANISH   DESSERT 


1  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
4  eggs,  well  beaten 
1  cupful  of  milk 
V4  teaspoonful  of  salt 


A  TOP  OF  STOVE  DINNER 

Chilled  Pineapple  Juice 

Fresh  Vegetable  Plate — Peas, 

Spinach,  Buttered  Carrots, 

Fried  Tomato  Slices 

(Without  the  Familiar  Poached 

Egg!) 

Sliced  Cucumbers  and  Onions 

in  Vinegar 

Bread  and  Butter  Jam 

'Danish  Dessert  garnished 

with  Peaches 

Coffee 


Put  the  brown  sugar  into  the  upper  part  of  a 
double  boiler,  making  the  layer  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. Blend  the  milk,  eggs,  and  salt,  and  pour 
carefully  over  the  sugar  so  that  it  is  completely 
covered.  Cook  over  hot  water  until  the  custard  is 
stiff  when  tested  with  a  knife  (about  45  min- 
utes).  Chill,  and  serve  cither  by   "spooning'*  it 

out  of  the  double  boiler,  with  some  of  the  brown  sugar  syrup  on  each  portion; 
or  run  a  knife  around  the  edge  and  turn  the  custard  out  into  a  rather  large,  shal- 
low dish  and  serve  at  the  table.  This  is  very  good  either  for  family  or  "com- 
pany." Berries  or  sliced  peaches  are  good  with  it. — A.  S.,  Manitou,  Colorado. 

TO  USE   EGG   YOLKS 

Many  recipes  call  for  egg  whites  only,  and  then  there  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  use  the  yolks.  I  drop  them  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water  and  let  them  cook 
hard,  then  I  have  the  yolks  ready  to  push  through  a  sieve  and  use  as  a  garnisli 
for  salads,  spinach,  and  other  dishes  that  are  made  more  attractive  by  a  topping 
of  fluffy  cooked  egg  yolk. — D.  A.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

These  recipes  are  just  (be  right  size  to  mount  on  filing  cards,  or  they  may  he  pasted  in 

your  cooking  scrap  book.  You  arc  invited  to  send  in  your  own  best  recipes — as  many 

as  you  wish,  each  recipe  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

Please  stale  the  brand  name  of  each  ingredient  that  you  use 


Turn  out  on 

Will  irtd     rU-li  "bop 


Cabinet 


EMERALD   PUDDING 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 

This  makes  a  lovely  mint-flavored  dessert,  espe- 
cially nice  with  a  dinner  featuring  lamb. 

l  package  of  lemon  Savored  gelatine 
l  pint  or  hot  water 

1  cupful  of  whipping  cream 
l/i  pound  of  hl.inc  hed  almonds,  cut  fine 

l  dozen  marshmallows,  cut  fine 
1/2  dozen  macaroons,  cut  or  crumbled  fine 

1  small  jar  of  mint-flavored  emerald  grapes 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  hot  water:  cool.  When  it  begins  to  thicken,  beat 
well  with  a  rotary  beater,  then  fold  in  the  whipped  cream,  the  chopped  almonds, 
marshmallows,  macaroons,  and  most  of  the  emerald  grapes.  Pour  into  a  mold 
and  chill,  then  turn  out  onto  a  large  plate  and  garnish  with  whipped  cream  and 
the  remaining  emerald  grapes  or  with  fresh  grapes. — E.  J.  C,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 

RUSSIAN   SALAD 


A   LAMB    DINNER 

Consomme         Crackers 

Roast   Leg   of  Lamb  Gravy 

Hot  Rolls      Currant  Jelly 

Oven-browned  Potatoes 

Tomato  Salad 

•Emerald    Pudding 

Coffee 


CHILDREN'S   FAVORITE 
LUNCHEON 

•Russian  Salad 

Whole  Wheat  Bread 

Escalloped  Tomatoes 

Fruit  Gelatine       Drop  Cookies 

Milk 


NOT   TOO    HEARTY 


Grapefruit    Salad    with 

French    Dressing 

Crackers       Sweet    Pickle    Relish 

'Beef    Stew   de    Luxe 

Hot   Biscuits  Apricot  Jam 

Orange  Ice  Coffee 


Run  cold  fried  beef  liver,  hard-cooked  eggs, 
and  onion  through  the  food  grinder,  allowing  two 
eggs  and  one  medium-sized  onion  to  each  half- 
pound  of  liver.  Serve  heaped  on  lettuce  leaves 
topped  with  mayonnaise,  with  a  dash  of  paprika 
or  chopped  chives  or  green  onion  tops  for  color. 
— R.  1;.,  Anaheim,  California. 

BEEF  STEW   DE   LUXE 

2  pounds  of  chuck  beef 
4  carrots,  cut  lengthwise 

1  small  bunch  of  celery,  cut  in  four-inch  lengths 
6  small  white  onions,  peeled 
6  medium-sized  potatoes,  peeled 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  parsley 
IV2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt 

Seasonings  to  taste 

Have  the  meat  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square.  Wipe  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  brown  well  on  all  sides  in  a  Dutch  oven  or  kettle  containing  a  small 
amount  of  hot  fat.  Add  boiling  water  to  cover  the  meat,  put  in  a  bay  leaf,  a 
few  whole  black  peppers,  and  a  few  rosemary  leaves  if  desired,  cover  the  kettle, 
and  let  cook  gently  for  one  hour,  or  until  the  meat  is  almost  tender.  About  45 
minutes  before  serving  time,  add  the  vegetables,  and  continue  cooking  until 
they  are  done.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter,  with  the  meat  in  the  center  and  the  vege- 
tables arranged  attractively  around  the  outside.  Sprinkle  with  minced  parsley. 
Thicken,  the  liquid  for  gravy,  and  serve  separately  in  a  bowl.  If  desired,  dump- 
lings may  be  dropped  into  the  stew  12  to  15  minutes  before  it  is  to  be  served. 
If  so,  drop  them  so  that  they  will  rest  on  the  meat  or  vegetables,  rather  than 
in  the  liquid.  Keep  stew  kettle  tightly  covered  while  they  are  being  steamed. 
— Mrs.  E.  A.  P.,  Berkeley,  California. 

BAKED  SPINACH 


OVEN   DINNER   DELIGHTFUL 

Lettuce  with  Thousand  Island 

Dressing 

Meat  Loaf       'Baked  Spinach 

Baked  Grated  Carrots 

Bread  and  Butter 

Sliced  Dill  Pickles 

Lemon   Chiffon    Pie  Coffee 


Chop  two  or  three  pounds  of  well-washed  raw, 
crisp  spinach  rather  fine.  (A  baking  powder  can 
with  a.  few  holes  punched  in  the  bottom  makes  a 
pretty  good  chopper,  or  you  may  use  a  sharp  knife 
on  a  board.)  Put  it  into  a  baking  dish  with  a  tight- 
fitting  cover,  spread  the  top  with  strips  of  lean 
bacon,  cover  and  bake  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  mod- 
ate  (375°)  oven.  You  will  find  this  different  tasting  and  good. — M.  L.  P.,  Cos- 
mopolis,  Washington. 

Recipes  having  a  "western  flavor"  are  preferred;  those  from  eastern  states  are  not 

acceptable.  On  publication,  $1  is  paid  for  each  recipe  printed;  unused  contributions 

can  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Address  your  letters  to  Genevieve  A.  Callahan, 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 
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WHEN  YOU   BUY  YOUR  NEXT 
KITCHEN    RANGE 


HEN  did  you  buy  the 
range  you  are  now  using?  Five,  seven, 
ten  years  ago?  How  much  did  you 
pay  for  it?  Probably  $39.50,  or  even 
Jess,  if  you  were  figuring  at  the  time 
that  this  one  would  "do"  for  a  year 
or  two  until  you  fixed  over  the 
kitchen,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  that  we  have  come  back  far 
enough  in  our  thinking  so  that  we 
aren't  afraid  to  do  a  little  figuring 
on  the  next  six  months,  let's  take  a 
good  look  at  this  stove  question.  If 
you  bought  your  stove  say  eight 
years  ago  and  paid  $40  for  it,  you 
have  paid  just  $5  a  year  for  the  use 
of  that  range— $5  a  year  in  actual 
cash  outlay,  that  is.  We  won't  say 
anything  about  the  mental  wear  and 
tear  caused  by  its  inconveniences 
and  homeliness,  nor  of  theoccasional 
waste  of  good  food  by  burning  or 


Some  sense  to  these 
smart  new  ranges  with 
storage  space  galore 

Top  stove  burners  are 
divided  or  grouped, 
as    you    may    prefer 

Below,  a  gas  range 
demonstrates  com- 
bined style  and  utility 

Two  new  types  of 
non-smoking  broilers 
are  illustrated  below 

In  lower  left-hand 
circle,  the  enameled 
lift-top  (which  cov- 
ers gas  burners  when 
not  in  use)  is  counter- 
balanced   for    safety 


underbaking  because  its  oven  is 
entirely  uncontrolled.  The  point 
is,  you  have  really  got  your 
money's  worth  out  of  that  old 
stove  by  this  time,  haven't  you? 
And  if  there  were  no  trade-in 
value  on  the  thing,  you  could 
afford  to  give  it  away  with  a 
clear  conscience,  to  someone 
who  is  using  a  stove  that  is  even 
worse  than  yours! 

Having  disposed  of  the  old 
one,  which,  among  all  the  en- 
trancing newmodels, will  you 
take  into  your  home? 

Time  was  when  a  kitchen 
range  was  simply  a  stove,  but 
no  more!  It  is  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  certain  almost  human 
attributes.  Within  the  past  year 
or  so,  both  gas  and  electric 
ranges  have  been  going  through 
the  same  transformation  in 
(Continued  on  pagi  40 
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lAVEN'T  you  often  wished  for  a 
ake  flour  that  would  give  a  fluffy, 
noist,  "melt-in-your-mouth"  texture 
..a  cake  flour  that  would  make  light, 
ender,  luscious  cakes  that  keep  fresh 
.nd  moist  after  they  are  cut?  Here  it 
S... GLOBE  "Al"  Special  CAKE 
:LOUR...a  new  flour  created  after  a 
'Car's  testing  and  experimental  work 


rfAKES! GOOD  CAKES 


p        .GLOBE  Al 

^^*(CAKE  FLOUR 


NO  PREMIUMS 
NO  GADGETS.. 

are  added  to  the  cost 
of  GLOBE  "AV  Special 
Cake  Flour.  The  VAL- 
UE is  all  in  the  product. 

YOU  SAVE  THE 
DIFFERENCE 


MAKES  Al  CAKES! 
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#  To  the  unaided  eye,  most  chain  link 
fence  looks  alike.  But  its  metallic  con- 
tent can  deceive  all  but  expert  judges 
of  quality. 

To  protect  the  fence  purchaser  before 
he  buys.  Cyclone  now  proclaims  its  def- 
inite, measurable  standard  of  resistance 
to  rust,  coicosion  and  time.  This  standard 
is  based  on  the  universally  recognized 
Preece  test. 

Cyclone  sets  its  standard  at  a  mini- 
mum of  12  1-minute  immersions  by  the 
Preece  test.  And  all  Cyclone  Chain  Link 
fence  will  bear  this  special  "Cyclone 
12-M"  seal  as  its  guarantee  that  every 
foot  will  meet  this  quality  standard. 

Before  you  buy,  find  out  what  this 
Preece  test  means  to  you — how  it  will 
help  you  "show  up"  fence  that  does  not 
meet  the  highest  quality  standards. 
Every  prospective  purchaser  of  fence  is 
invited  to  mail  the  coupon  and  get  the 
real  facts  on  chain  link  fence  in  the 
famous  Cyclone  book — "Fence — How  to 
Choose  It  —  How  to  Use  It".  Mail  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy. 

STANDARD  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Oakland,  Calif. 

Pacific  Coast  Division  of 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

General  Offices;  Waukegan,  111. 

gAjMjl'j-  i?J!™I!  1 9Sl*l 

Standard  Fence  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Dept.  A-21 
Please  mail  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  your 
book,  "Fence — How  to  Choose  It — How  to  Use  It." 

Name 

Address 

City State 

I  am  interested  in  fencing  approximately 

feet  of  G  Industrial  property  D  School  □  Play- 
ground D  Cemetery  property  U  Residence  D  Estate 
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YOUR      MEALS 


by    ESSIE    L.    ELLIOTT 


I. 


.F  ONE  consults  groups  of  club 
women  in  their  homemaking  sections 
or  of  young  men  and  women  in  high 
school  or  college  nutrition  classes  as 
to  what  they  most  desire  to  know, 
the  majority  of  responses  will  be  that 
they  wish  help  in  balancing  meals. 

This  awakening  to  the  need  for  a 
better  dietetic  regime  is  a  significant 
trend  in  this  first  third  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  It  is  an  unmeasured  but 
all  important  element  in  the  struggle 
which  happily  is  proving  successful 
against  infant  and  child  mortality, 
old  age,  deficiency  diseases,  and  other 
conditions  which  removed  our  ances- 
tors prematurely  from  this  pleasant 
earthly  scene. 

An  interesting  approach  to  this  ap- 
pealing subject  is  to  try  to  organize 
existing  knowledge  into  a  few  easily 
applied  rules  or  principles  by  which 
any  one  who  deals  with  food  plan- 
ning and  preparation  may  be  guided 
with  satisfaction.  These  rules  may  be 
grouped  as  dietetic,  economic,  and 
aesthetic.  Each  will  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

The  temptation  to  review  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  food  values  neces- 
sary to  the  intelligent  planning  of 
nutritionally  balanced  meals  must  be 
resisted  in  an  article  as  brief  as  this  is 
to  be.  It  would,  however,  put  before 
us  in  their  proper  relationships  those 
six  food  groups,  often  referred  to  as 
the  food  sextet.  They  are  proteins, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  vitamins,  tnin 
eral  elements,  and  water— all  abso- 


lutely essential  to  optimal  health.  Th 
review  would  also  clarify  calories  an 
acid-base  balance.  It  would  scatter 
does  mist  before  sunshine,  all  thos 
silly  food  fads,  fallacies,  and  fanci< 
which  plague  the  uninformed  or  r< 
main  with  the  one  who  clings  to  th 
beliefs  of  his  science-minus  ancestors 

Each  individual  who  continues  t 
eat  will  benefit  by  a  self-impose 
course  of  reading.  The  governmen 
agencies  are  excellent  and  will  hel 
you  for  the  asking.  The  Bureau  o 
Home  Economics  at  Washington  i 
noteworthy  for  its  unprejudiced  anc 
scientific  reports.  Each  of  our  state 
issues  frequent  bulletins  which  we  a; 
taxpayers  subsidize  and  then  fail  tc 
use  to  advantage.  The  Journal  of  Horn* 
Economics  and  other  professional  anc 
reliable  magazines;  demonstration: 
and  lectures  by  graduate  home  econo 
mists;  books  and  articles  by  authors 
such  as  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Mary 
Schwartz  Rose, Jean  Rogcrt,  Dr.  Agnes 
Fay  Morgan  at  Berkeley,  (that  spic\ 
one  by  Edith  Barber  on  "What  Sns 
I  Eat?"  is  fun   to  read),  and  many 
others  equally  line  and  reliable,  make 
the  way  easy  for  the  layman  so  that 
he  need  no  longer  remain   mystilied 
about  the  hidden  worth  of  the  food 
he  eats. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  among  most 
experts  gives   us   these    lew    valuable 

"ii i.lcs  .is  a  beginning: 

Platl  lor  the  day  or  week  i. idler 
than  by  the  meal.  Be  sine  this  daily 
plan  includes:     (Continued  on  p* 
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This  morning 
the  Dionne  'Quints' 
had  Quaker  Oats! 


FOR  a  few  pennies,  your  children  may  have  the  very 
same  brand  of  oatmeal  selected  by  the  experts  in  charge 
of  the  Dionne  'Quints'.  Quaker  Oats  was  chosen  for  these 
world-famous  babies,  even  before  their  first  birthday,  because 
it  does  children  such  a  world  of  good.  There  is  as  much  of 
the  precious  Vitamin  B  for  keeping  fit  in  lc  worth  of 
Quaker  Oats  as  in  3  cakes  of  fresh  yeast!  So  follow  the 
example  of  the  authori- 
ties who  are  raising  the 
Dionne  Quintuplets. 
Give  your  youngsters  the 
nourishment  of  a  Quaker 
Oats  breakfast  tomorrow 
morning. 


World  Copyright.  1935.  N.  E.  A.  Service,  tnc. 


That's  why  the  cereal  chosen  for  the  Dionne  Quints 

is  Quaker  Oats! 

•  Mothers!  On  the  Dionne  Quints  the  world  has  showered  its  model  methods  of  raising  children. 
QUAKER  OATS  was  selected  as  the  cereal  for  these  precious  babies  even  before  their  first  birthday! 
Consider  that  recommendation  for  your  children  and  serve  Quaker  Oats  daily.  It  is  rich  in  Vitamin 
B,  the  vitamin  Doctors  say  combats  CONSTIPATION,  POOR  APPETITE,  and  NERVOUSNESS -for  both 
children  and  grown-ups,  who  lack  that  vitamin  in  the  diet.  QUAKER  is  flaked  from  the  cream  of  the 
oat  crop.  Flavory.  Surpassingly  good.  For  about  }  -iC  per  dish,  it  supplies  amazing  material  for  growth, 
muscle  and  food-energy.  The  ONLY  oatmeal  with  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  also.  Order  from  your 
grocer.  Either  2)/%  minute  quick-cooking,  or  regular. 

*  Where  poor  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  Vitamin  B. 


IN  VITAMIN-B- FOR KEEPING  FIT* 

|c  Worth  of  maker  oats  equals 


Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's 
Oats  are  the  same 
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Things  you 
should  know 

ABOUT 
SALT 


To  keep  salt  cellars 
from  clogging 

Fill  them  with  pure  salt.  Science 
finds  it's  the  foreign  matter  in 
impure  salt  that  attracts  moisture, 
not  salt  itself.  Because  it's  double- 
purified,  Leslie  Salt  resists  mois- 
ture longer. 


To  get  V5  of  your  salt 


// 


FREE 


Compare  the  weights  of  salt 
packages.  Leslie  Salt  gives  you 
a  full  2  pounds— 1/5  more  salt 
for  your  money.  Within  a  year, 
that  extra  quantity  amounts  to  a 
2  months'  supply  of  salt — "free" I 


WISE 

COOKS 

ALWAYS 

GET 


We  recommend  as  a  guide  to  "buoyant 
health"  lor  every  western  family,  the  book 

FOOD  and  HEALTH 
by   Dr.  Henry   C.  Sherman   of   Columbia 
University.  Published  by  Macmillan.  Price, 
$2.50.  Buy  it   at   your  bookstore  or  order 
through  SUNSET  Magazine,  San  Francisco. 


Plan    Your    Meals 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


One  quart  of  milk  for  each  growing  individual,  one  pint 

for  each  adult. 
Two  or  more  fruits,  one  uncooked  if  possible. 
Two  or  more  vegetables,  one  leafy. 
At  least  one  whole  grain  food  through  bread  or  cereals. 
At  least  one  serving  of  food  rich  in  protein,  such  as  eggs, 

cheese,  meat. 
Complete    the    energy    requirement     with    additional 

bread,  cereals,  potatoes,  fats,  and  sweets. 


THE  BREAKFAST  PATTERN 

The  breakfast  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  this  hurried  age  yet  recog- 
nizes. Follow  the  pattern  given  be- 
low, exercising  your  imagination  to 
secure  variations.  Watch  the  irrita- 
bility and  fag  of  mid-morning  dis- 
appear. Note  the  improved  complex- 
ions of  your  teen-age  family  members. 

Rule:  A  fruit,  a  protein,  a  cereal,  a  beverage;  or  in  other 
words, 

A  fruit  or  fruit  juice  or  both. 

Eggs,    bacon,  ham,  fish  or  cheese. 

A  cooked  cereal  or  a  bread  stuff  or  both,  dependent 
on  needs. 

Milk,  cocoa,  or  a  cereal  beverage. 

Jam,  jelly,  honey  or  marmalade  are  desirable  addi- 
tions. 

THE  LUNCHEON   PATTERN 

Even  though  the  noon  day  meal  is 
to  be  the  less  hearty  of  the  two  re- 
maining, it  should  not  be  too  sketchy. 
A  suggested  pattern  is: 

SOMETHING  HOT  (soup,  beverage,  chowder,  or  vege- 
table dish). 

SOMETHING  SUBSTANTIAL  (to  give  energy  or  pro- 
tein or  both,  as  an  egg  sandwich). 

A  NUTRITIOUS  BEVERAGE  (as  fruit  juice  or  milk). 

SOMETHING  SWEET  OR  SAVORY  (as  in  desserts 
or  friits). 

THE  DINNER  PATTERN 

The  dinner  is  customarily  planned 
around  its  main  course  of  a  meat  or 
other  protein  food.  A  soup,  fruit, 
or  a  salad  may  precede  it.  Potatoes, 
another  vegetable,  bread  and  butter 
accompany  it.  A  dessert  and  beverage 
offer  a  final  opportunity  for  meeting 
the  day's  requirement. 

ECONOMICS  OF  MEAL  PLANNING 

There  should  be  economy  of  both 
money  and  time  woven  into  the  die- 
tetic plans  outlined  above.  We  have 
all  been  admonished  to  buy  in  season 
in  order  to  secure  maximum  flavor 
and  minimum  cost.  We  are  told  that 
our  dollar  should  be  spent  roughly  in 
this  way  for  a  family  which  includes 
children: 

20  cents  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

20  cents  for  meat,  fifth,  poultry,  eggs,  and  cheese. 

20  cents  for  milk. 

20  cents  for  breads,  cereals,  and  legumes. 

20  cents  for  sugar,  fat,  lea,  coffee  and  other  staples. 

If,  therefore,  the  monthly  food  bill 
is  $30,  one-fifth  or  $6  should  have 
been  spent  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
$6  for  meat,  etc.,  $6  for  milk,  and  so 
on.  Is  it?  An  interesting  budgetary 
analysis  for  us  all. 

Food  preparation  is  a  relentless  time 
consumer.  Every  homemakcr  who 
finds  herself  resenting  this  must  seek 


her  consolation  in  the  infrequent  med: 
cal  bills,  the  sound  teeth  and  gehen 
physical  wellbeing  of  those  for  whoi 
she  is  responsible.  She  should  be  clevt 
enough,  however,  to  cut  this  time  t 
the  shortest  length  possible  consis 
ent  with  the  dietetic,  economic,  an 
aesthetic  features  of  meal  planning 
Here  are  a  few  menus  which  can  1 
prepared  in  half  an  hour.  They  a: 
not  expensive,  yet  they  are  eye  appea 
ing  and  appetizing. 

Good  in  Every  Way 

Creamed  Tuna  or  Dried  Beef  on  Noodles 

Shredded  Raw  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Salad 

Canned  Tomatoes 
Heated  Rolls  Butter 

Sliced  Oranges  with  Berries  and  Coconut 

Hot  Chocolate 


Woodman's  Hash 

Buttered  Carrots  Beet  Top  Gre 

Raw  Cauliflower  Salad 

Russian  Rye  Bread  Butter 

Fruit,  fresh  or  canned 

Milk  Cookies 

Vegetable  Chowder 

Toasted  Crackers  and  Cheese 

Apple  and  Raisin  Salad 

Rice  Custards  (made  the  evening  before) 

Fruit  Juice 

A  card  file  of  similar  meals  whi 
can  be  quickly  prepared  is  decidec 
helpful  to  the  cl ub  worker,  busy  hor 
maker,  and  professional  person  wl 
either  cannot  afford  to  dine  out  oftf 
or  prefers  not  to  do  so. 

THE  AESTHETIC  SIDE  OF  MEAL  PLANNI 

Having  briefly  considered  t 
science  and  business  of  food  prepaj 
tion,  attention  to  the  artistic  det; 
of  the  cuisine  makes  cooking  a  pie] 
ure.  There  is  a  balance  to  be  obser 
in  color,  form,  flavor,  and  texture,| 
well  as  in  food  values.  A  few  ex; 
pies  may  serve  to  illustrate.  Note  tl 
pleasing  color  ]contrast  presented 
the  following  menu. 


A  Colorful  Luncheon 

Orange  Juice 

Broccoli  Baby  Beets  in  Crimson  S 

Golden  Salad  (Gelatine,  Shredded  CarroM  and  Pined 

Strawberry  Shortcake  with  Whipped  Cream 

In  the  next  menu  (exaggerated)  l 
reader  will  recognize  the  repctit] 
and  therefore  undesirable  monott 
of  form  or  shape. 

Somewhat  Monotonous 

Finn  Cup  in  Orange  Shells 
Stuffed  Bell  Pi  ppei  Baited  Pol 

Btuffcd  romab  1  Bslad 

I    .  .1  n   Mullms 

Indivulu.il  Steamed  Chocolate  I'mlJnig 

Hard  '; 

Perhaps  it  is  not  good  psycholj 

to  repeat  (Con t nun J  on  pagi 

suns 


I\lo  more  'by-guess-and-by-golly'  baking!" 

MRS.  OWBN  H.  FLEMING,  OF  1235  JUDSON  AVE.,  EVANSTON,  ILL.  WELCOMES 

Calumefs  wonderful  new 


Low  Prices 


WHY  DOES  CALUMET  give 
such  astonishing  "baking  luck"? 
Why  is  it  different  from  other  baking 
powders? 

It's  because  of  the  way  Calumet 
combines  two  distinct  leavening  ac- 
tions. A  quick  action  for  the  mixing 
bowl-set  free  by  liquid.  A  slower 
action  for  the  oven— set  free  by  heat. 
Calumet's  double  action  is  so  per- 
fectly   balanced    and    controlled 
that  it  produces  perfect  leavening. 
And  it's  perfection  that  you  can  al- 
ways count  on,  for  Calumet  is  sent  to 
you  by  General  Foods— the  same 
company  that  sends  you  many  other 
fine  foods  .  .  .  Jell-O,  Swans  Down 
Cake  Flour,  Maxwell  House  Coffee, 
Certo,  Log  Cabin  Syrup,   Post 
Toasties,  etc. 


2  %  cups  sifted  Swans 

Down  Cake  Flour 
2  '/t  teaspoons  Calumet 

Baking  Powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder 
and  salt,  and  sift  together  three  times.  Cream 
butter  thoroughly,  add  sugar  gradually,  and 
cream  together  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
c;gs  and  beat  well.  Add  flour,  alternately 
with  milk,  a  small  amount  at  a  time,  beating 
after  each  addition  until  smooth.  Add  va- 
nilla. Bake  in  two  greased  9-inch  layer  pans 
in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  25  minutes. 
Spread  Fudge  Frosting  between  layers  and 
on  top  and  sides  of  cake.  (All  measure- 
ments are  level.) 


CALUMET  IS  THRIFTY,  too.  It  goes 
ever  so  much  farther.  Notice  the  thrifty 
proportions  in  the  Chocolate  Layer 
cake  recipe  —  only  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  cup  of  sifted  flour.  That's 
Calumet's  usual  proportion. 


All  Calumet  prices  are  lower! 

Calumet  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  its  history.  The  Full-Pound  Can  now  sells 
regularly  for  only  25c.  And  if  you  want  a  smaller  size  —  get  the  new,  big  10c  can  — 
a  lot  of  good  baking  for  a  dime  with  Calumet  —  the  Double- Acting  Baking  Powder. 
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he'll  have 

a  half-back's  appetite 

Tempt  food-weary  folks  with  a  dash 
or  two  of  A.  1.  Sauce  on  their  favor- 
ite dishes  .  .  .  Twenty-one  smoothly 
blended  ingredients  instantly  stimu- 
late the  taste,  give  desk-bound  work- 
ers an  athlete's  appetite. 
A.  1.  brings  out  the  natural  flavor 
of  steaks,  chops,  soups,  baked  beans, 
and  tomato  juice  —  gives  a  longed- 
for  piquancy  to  a  thousand  different 
dishes.  Send  a  3c  stamp  for  trial  bottle 
of  A.  1.  today. 

G.   F.   HEUBLEIN    &    BROTHER 

D«pt.  S-6  —  HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 


A.1 


SAUCE 

•  THE  WHOLESOME 
RELISH  THAT  MAKES 
FOOD  TASTE  BETTER 


A  HEUBLEIN  PRODUCT 


Schilling 

pepper 


Yjnjoy  the  luxury    (jw) 
of  fine  pepper. 


A  Schilling  &  Co. — San  Francisco 


You  can  hide  ugly  picture  wires 
by  using 

MOORE 


Push-less   Hangers 

4  sizes.  Hold  up  to    100  lbs 

10c  Packets         •         Everywher 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co..  Philadelphia 


Kitchen    In    the    Mercer    Island    home    of    Dr.    and    Mrs.    E.    M.    Hack     (see    page    7)1 


OVEN    DINNERS    ARE 


H, 


.AVE  you  learned  the  real 
economy  of  oven  dinners?  I  mean  not 
merely  economy  of  fuel  and  therefore 
of  money,  but  of  time  and  energy  as 
well.  With  all  these  advantages,  they 
can  be  so  delicious  that  they  will 
serve  beautifully  as  "company"  din- 
ners for  cool  weather.  Even  the  young 
mother  may  confidently  invite  guests 
to  such  a  dinner  because  there  are  no 
last  minute  things  to  do  and  conse- 
quently no  chance  for  confusion  just 
before  the  meal  is  announced.  The 
chief  secret  of  success  is  to  select  foods 
that  require  about  the  same  cooking 
temperature  and  that  make  an  attrac- 
tive and  palatable  combination  when 
served. 

After  trying  many  different  com- 
binations, I  have  settled  on  the  fol- 
lowing as  my  two  favorites.  They  are 
both  relatively  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, and  isn't  that  the  sort  most 
people  are  serving  these  days?  The 
first  one  is  more  of  a  family  dinner; 
the  second,  I  have  often  used  when 
guests  were  present. 

OVEN   DINNER   FOR  THE  FAMILY 

Beef  Loaf  Baked  Potatoes 

Escallopcd  Carrots  and  Peas  Rolls 

Molded   Tomato  Salad 

Canned  Peach  Cobbler  or  Shortcake 

(Strawberry  in  Season) 

Coffee 

A  bit  of  grated  cheese  added  to  the 
sauce  for  the  carrots  and  peas  adds 
surprisingly  to  the  flavor  of  the  dish. 

The  following  recipe  for  beef  loaf 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  found.  It  serves 
four  generously. 

BEEF   LOAF 

i  |  < iund  round  sic  .tk ,  ground 


yi  cupful  of  soft  bread  crumbs 
K  cupful  of  tomato  juice 

1  small  onion,  grated 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Js  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
Dash  of  nutmeg 

Beat  egg  and  mix  all  in- 
gredients. Mold  into  solid 
roll,  place  in  a  narrow, 
greased  baking  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  3  tablespoon- 
fids  of  melted  suet,  taking 
care  that  the  entire  sur- 
face is  covered.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (4500)  for  30 
minutes. 

MOLDED  TOMATO  SALAD 


D 
E 
L 
I 

G 
H 
T 


Soak  2.  tablespoon fuls 
of  granulated  gelatine  in 
cold  water  for  5  minutes, 
then  dissolve  it  in  1  ]i  cup- 
fuls  of  boiling  water.  Add 
]/i  cupful  of  vinegar  anil  1 
cupful  of  condensed  tomato 
soup,  and    '_•   teaspoonful  of  salt 
dash  of  onion  salt  and  celery  salt  w 
improve  the  flavor.  Cut  upgreen  asp, 
agus  tips  from  one  small  can,  or 
8  left-over  stalks.  Add  these  to  tom.i 
mixture,  pour  into  molds,  and  chi 
When  set,  serve   in    lettuce  cups 
nests  of  shredded  lettuce,  garnish 
with  mayonnaise. 

If  I  plan  to  serve  biscuits,  I  ma 
enough  dough  for  a  shortcake.  Wh 
I  use  re  heated  rolls,  then  I  111.1k 
very  simple  "cake"  shortcake  .is  h 
lows:  Sift  into  a  bowl  1  ' ,  cupfuls 
flour,  1  teas  coon  I  u  I  of  kik  ing  powd 
yi  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and    '  |  cupl 

of  sugar,  luio  tins  mix!  ur<  nun  q 
egg  (unbeaten)  and  !  ■  cupful  oi  mi 
Be  .a  vigorous!)  foi  aboui  5  minui 
1  In  n  add  1  tablespoonfuls  oi  inch 
butter  and  ini\  (Continued  on  piigt 
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Here's  the  breakfast 

that  beats 

1,000  words  of  coaxing 


WATCH  youngsters  go  for 
breakfast  with  a  zest  when 
Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice  is  on 
the  table!  How  they  love  the  lus- 
cious, nut-like  flavor  of  these  whole 
grains,  puffed  to  8  times  normal  size! 
With  milk,  sugar  or  fruit,  this 
gay  and  lively  cereal  makes  a  gala 
breakfast.  One  youngsters  love  like 
candy!  They  eat  without  any  urg- 
ing. That's  why  we  say,  One  bite  is 
worth  a  thousand  words  of  coaxing! 
Order  today  from  your  grocer!  The 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 


Packed  only  in  red  and  blue  packages. 
Triple  sealed  for  your  protection. 


QUAKER    PUFFED    WHEAT 
AND    PUFFED    RICE 
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Here's  Healthy  Days! 


You'll  find  today's  robust  child 
drinks  a  quart  of  milk  a  day — ■ 
good  wholesome  milk  such  as 
Golden  State — and  likes  it.  To- 
day's adult  drinks  milk,  too — a 
pint  a  day.  Here,  again,  Golden 
State  is  preferred. 

It's  not  only  richness  above  the 
cream  line  that  accounts  for 
Golden  State  popularity.  Nor 
is  it,  altogether,  the  richness 
below  the  cream  line,  where  im- 


portant calcium,  phosphorus 
and  other  body-building,  tissue- 
replacing  milk  solids  are  found. 
It's  the  flavor,  too.  Always  de- 
licious because  of  Golden  State's 
careful  selection,  testing,  and 
handling. 

Milk  coaxing?  The  "Come- 
Now-Drink-Your-Milk"  school 
holds  no  classes  in  Golden 
State  homes.  Children  like 
Golden  State  Milk.  So  will  you. 


Listen  to  Joan  Andrews'  Golden  State  Menu  Flashes 

Recipes  .  .  .  Music  .  .  .  Market  News  .  .  .  Travel 

K  P  O  Monday  and  Friday  Mornings  at  Ten 

• 
ASK     YOUR     DEALER     EOR 
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/VERY  good  housekeeper  needs  to 
know  how  to  use  a  loaf  of  bread -to 
the  last  crumb.  Just  as  bread  is  a  daily 
food,  on  hand  at  all  times,  so  it  is  said 
that  the  really  good  cook  is  never 
without  a  jar  of  prepared  crumbs. 
There  are  two  types  of  crumbs— soft, 
and  hard  or  dry— with  many  uses  for 
each  kind.  Many  persons  believe  hard 
crumbs  may  be  used  in  every  case,  and 
so  they  may,  but  not  with  the  very 
best  results. 

Soft  crumbs  are  those  from  the  cen- 
ter of  a  stale  loaf  of  yeast  bread.  (Quick 
rising  breads  are  not  so  good  for 
crumbs.)  Cut  off  the  outside  crusts 
and  with  a  fork  or  grater,  crumble  the 
bread  into  small  bits.  Or,  remove 
crumbs  from  the  center,  leaving  a  thin 
wall;  with  melted  butter,  brush  over 
the  top  and  sides  of  "box"  left,  place 
in  the  oven  and  heat.  Use  as  a  con- 
tainer for  creamed  meat  or  vegetables. 

Soft  crumbs  are  used  for  stuffings, 
timbales,  and  souffles.  The  crumbs  are 
cooked  to  a  paste  in  water,  stock,  ot 
milk;  this  base  gives  a  more  delicate 
texture  to  meat,  fish,  or  vegetable 
souffles  or  timbales  than  flour  or  toe 
many  eggs.  At  some  seasons  when 
eggs  are  high  in  price,  this  bread  crumt 
paste  is  a  decided  economy.  Crumb; 
cooked  in  liquid  to  a  soft  paste  forrr 
a  "panade."  Hard  crumbs  take  up  toe 
much  liquid  and  the  result  is  not  sc 
delicate  in  texture. 

Soft  bread  crumbs  are  very  good  t( 
use  in  making  an  omelet,  and  of  course 
a  large  omelet  can  be  made  using  fewe 
eggs.  Bread  puddings  are  much  mon 
delicate  when  soft  crumbs  are  used 
and  so  are  stuffings. 

When  bread  has  become  dry,  cu 
off  the  dark  outside  crusts,  and  con 
tinue  the  drying.  Then  roll  or  pu 
through  a  grinder,  and  keep  in  glas 
jars  or  tin  cans,  uncovered,  in  a  dr 
place.  When  ready  to  use,  sift  th 
crumbs,  that  they  may  be  of  uniforr 
size,  and  use  for  the  outside  of  crc 
quettes,  meat  or  fish,  to  be  fried  i 
deep  fat.  If  dark  crusts  have  been  rt 
moved,  and  the  crumbs  are  white,  th 
surface,  when  fried,  is  of  uniforl 
color,  and  the  croquette  is  a  nine 
more  finished-looking  product. 

The  larger  crumbs  left  from  siftin 
may  be  used  in  scalloped  and 
gratia"  dishes.  So  often  in  hotc 
and  the  better  restaurants,  one  sets  .1 
"au  gratin"  dish  which  has  .1  vci 
smooth,  browned  crust  of  crumbs  c 
top.  This  crust  is  a  mixture  ol  brci 
crumbs  and  cheese;  as  it  melts  tl 
cheese  holds  the  crumbs  toget  her, ' 
gratin"   literally   means     with    i;ra 
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ngs,"  and  such  dishes  may  be  made 
vith  or  without  cheese. 

Cracker  crumbs  are  desirable  for 
biddings  and  arc  excellent  to  roll  fish 
n,  especially  abalonc,  but  they  must 
>e  very  finely  rolled  and  sifted.  The 
■fa  is  then  sauted  and  cooked  a  short 
imc.  Cracker  crumbs  are  not  so  good 
or  deep  fat  frving,  as  they  form  too 
lard  a  crust. 

For  baked  food,  or  for  scalloped 
ishes,  cracker  crumbs  may  be  used. 
^  mi  xtureof  cracker  and  breadcrumbs 
sgood  for  scalloped  oysters,  scallops, 
>r  tomatoes.  The  crumbs  should  be 
veil  buttered,  allowing  X  cupful  of 
lcltcd  butter  for  each  cupful  of 
rumbs. 

And  here  is  a  bread  pudding  that  is 
/orth  making  for  its  own  sake,  not 
lerely  to  use  up  old  bread. 

BREAD   PUDDING 

1  cupful  of  soft  stale  bread  crumbs 
1  cupful  of  coffee  (left  from  breakfast) 

1  cupful  of  hot  milk 
yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1 1  cupful  of  sugar 

yi,  cupful  of  grated  chocolate 

2  eggs 

X  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
2  tablcspoonfuls  of  butter,  melted 

Pour  hot  coffee  and  milk  over  the 
read  crumbs  and  let  stand  for  one 
our.  Add  salt,  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
rell  mixed  with  the  grated  chocolate. 
,dd  yolks  or  whole  eggs  slightly 
:atcn.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  set 
i  a  pan  of  hot  water,  until  firm.  If 
oiks  only  have  been  used,  cover  pud- 
ing  with  a  meringue  made  of  the 
hites  of  the  two  eggs  and  four  table- 
x>onfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Or,  if 
le  whole  eggs  were  used,  serve  the 
adding  with  sweetened  whipped 
earn. 

A  few  points  to  remember  about 
•umbs  are: 

For  dry,  white  crumbs,  trim  bread 
id  dry  before  grating  or  crushing. 

Use  stale,  but  not  hard,  bread  for 
ift  white  crumbs.  Remove  all  crusts 

course. 

Store  dried  bread  crumbs  in  tin  or 
r  in  a  dry  place;  do  not  cover  tightly 
•  crumbs  will  mold. 

Use  sifted  dry  crumbs  for  coating 

ods  for  deep  fat  frying. 

Use  soft  bread  crumbs  for  stuffings, 
mbales,  and  souffles. 

Have  crumbs  well  buttered  for  tops 

baked  dishes. 

Use  cracker  crumbs  for  sautes, 
alloped  dishes,  and  puddings. 
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WHITE  KINGsuds 

/     / 

Prepare  the  Way 


WHEN  you  use  WHITE  KING'S  active 
Longer  Lasting  Suds  ironing  is  easily  and 
quickly  finished. 

WHITE  KING  Granulated  Condensed 
soap,  blended  by  a  special  process  from  pure 
nut  and  vegetable  oils,  not  only  removes 
soil  without  injury  to  fabric,  but  rinses  out 
completely.  No  soap  residue  remains  to 
make  extra  ironing  necessary. 

WHITE  KING  actually  saves  washing 
time  and  you  are  sure  to  be  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  your  clothes  and  linens. 


Try  WHITE  KING 

...the  Original 
Granulated  Soap... 
there  is  no  substitute. 


RINSES    OUT    QUICKLY  and    FREELY 
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THINK  of  an  inner-spring  mattress 
that  really  is  what  a  mattress  should 
be — perfectly  SMOOTH,  permanently 
shape-holding,  endlessly  soft!  ...  A 
mattress  that  isn't  drawn  down  into 
dust-catching  pits  and  grooves  and 
elsewhere  left  to  bulge  up  in  biscuit- 
like puffs! 

The  Perfect  Sleeper — with  its  lower- 
priced  mates  listed  opposite — makes 
all  this  possible  through  the  complete 
elimination  of  spring-restraining,  pad- 
ding-compressing and  tick-tearing 
stitched-through  cords.  ...  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  mattress  that  does  so 
in  a  truly  practical  manner. 

Perfect  Sleeper  construction  is  pat- 
ented— exclusive.  Be  on  guard  against 
imitations  which  are  tuftless  on  the 
surface  only,  or  which  do  not  fully 
prevent  springs  from  becoming  jum- 
bled or  padding  from  shifting  into 
humps-and-hollows. 

Before  you  decide,  ask  your  depart- 
ment or  other  bedding  store  to  explain 
how  "Sleeper"  tuftless  construction 
differs  from  both  tufted  and  other  so- 
called  "tuftless"  mattresses. 

"Sleeper"  mattresses  and  studio 
couches  are  made  only  by  responsible 
regional  bedding  manufacturers 
licensed    under    three   basic   patent 


rights.  Sleeper  Products,  Inc.,  Ameri- 
can Furniture  Mart,  Chicago.  Fac- 
tories in  30  cities. 

The   "SLEEPER"    Family 

MATTRESSES    AND     BOX    SPRINGS 

Perfect  Sleeper $42.50 

Restal  Knight 32.50 

Onotuft 27.50 

Smoothie 22.50 

CRIB  MATTRESS 
Tiny  Sleeper $13.50 

STUDIO  COUCHES 

Perfect  Sleeper $59.50 

Guest  Sleeper      49.50 

Knight  Sleeper 39.50 


Perfect  Sleeper  Studio  Couch  contains  a  genuine 
Perfect  Sleeper  tuftless  Inner-spring  mattress. 
Can  be  made  up  as  a  twin  or  double  bed.  I.uxuri- 
oust      Choice    of    four    colors.      Other    models    too. 


PERFECT   SLEEPER 


PATENTED  —  the  original  and  only 

completely    practical     tuftless 

inner-spring  mattress 
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Oven     Dinners 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


thoroughly.  Put  in  an  oiled  layer  calc< 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  ovei 
(3750)  about  15  to  2.0  minutes.  Servt 
warm.  I  usually  heat  the  fruit  a  trifli 
in  order  not  to  cool  the  cake  too  much 

COMPANY  OVEN   DINNER 

Grapefruit  Cocktail  or  Salad 

Baked  Pork  with  Apples 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Escalloped  Tomatoes  Corn  Brea 

Apricot  Upside-down  Cake 

with  Whipped  Cream 

Coffee 

The  pork  chops  are  prepared  as  fo 
lows:  Use  one  large  rib  chop  for  eac 
person,  cut  xl/2  inches  thick.  Sea 
chops  thoroughly  on  both  sides,  i 
their  own  fat  if  possible.  Salt  an 
pepper.  Put  a  i-inch  layer  of  thinl 
sliced  tart  apples  in  a  baking  disr 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  brown  suga 
Fit  the  chops  closely  over  the  appl< 
and  then  cover  them  with  anotht 
layer  of  apples  and  a  bit  of  brow 
sugar.  A  few  raisins  may  also  be  addec 
Bake  one  hour  at  400  ,  keeping  co^ 
ered  for  the  first  15  minutes.  Garnis 
each  chop  with  apples  when  serving 

In  serving  an  oven  dinner,  it 
necessary  to  work  out  a  time  schedule 
so  that  everything  may  be  done  at  tr 
same  time.  I  am  including  one  here  t 
give  the  inexperienced  person  a  bett< 
idea  of  how  to  proceed. 

Noon    Boil  and  peel  sweet  potatoes. 

Prepare  ingredients  for  appetizer. 
Measure  and   mix  dry  ingredients   f 
corn  bread. 

4:30      Make  upside-down  cake.  If  you  wish 
serve  it   warm,   put  it   into  the  1 
frigerator  until  shortly  before  you  a 
ready  to  announce  dinner,  then  p 
it  into  the  oven. 

5:00      Prepare  chops  for  baking. 

5:15       Prepare  escalloped  tomatoes. 

5 :30      Put  chops  to  bake  at  400°  on  lower  sh< 
of  oven. 

5:50       Put  potatoes  and  tomatoes  on  top  rai 
of  oven. 

5:55       Add  wet  ingredients  to  cornmeal  a 
put  in  oven. 

6:15      Exchangepositionofpotatocsandbrc. 
in  oven. 

6:20      Put  coffee  to  "perk." 

Place  appetizer  on  table. 
Fill  water  glasses. 

6:25      Turn  oven  off. 

6:30      Serve  dinner. 

After  serving  one  of  these  tlinnc 
once  or  twice,  one  is  amazed  to  tn 
how  easy  it  is.  The  vegetables  can 
varied  with  the  season,  the  basis 
the  dinner  remaining  the  same.  E 
tertaining  becomes  a  joy  which  yi 
can  share  with   all   your  frieihls 
Mrs.  Karccn  Barbo,  Portland, ( )r 
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Plan   Your    Meals 
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)i>r  menus  I  have  met,  but  it  is  small 
sk  with  a  discriminating  audience, 
crc  arc  two  others,  this  time  with 
Ivor  the  theme  song.  Note  the  repe- 
tion  of  the  sweet-sour  motif: 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing 

Tomato  Juice 

Pi  t  Roast  Cihh.iRc  Sweet  and  Sour 

Glased  Sweet  Potatoes 

(  hc«  Hiked  Oranges 

Gelatine  Salad  Containing  Eggs.  Pickles,  and  Beets 

Lemon  Pie 

Substitutions  are  too  evident  to  in- 
■rt  here.  The  next  menu  is  not  only 
eking  in  color,  but  is  too  bland  in 
ivor.  It  needs  some  of  the  pep  and 
gorofthe  sweet-sour  atrocity  above. 

Too  Bland 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 
5  le  with  Creamed  Egg  Sauce       Mashed  Potatoes 
Buttered  Turnips  Hot  Biscuits 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad 
Cornstarch  Pudding  with  Cream 
Milk 

The  bland  menu  given  above  also 
lustrates  what  is  meant  by  lack  of 
mtrast  in  texture.  Every  item  is 
Booth  and  roughage-less.  Why  not 
earn  of  tomato  soup  or  tomato  juice 
ith  lemon?  Mashed  potatoes  are 
mesome  without  gravy,  therefore 
ibstitute  escalloped  potatoes.  A  pa- 
•ikatartarsaucewilldoaswell  with 
le  lish;  carrots  will  pinch-hit  for 
trnips  anytime;  a  gelatine  salad  filled 
ith  crunchy  fruits,  graham  muffins, 
id  a  caramel  nut  pudding  complete 
le  revamping.  Let  us  see  how  it 
ioks  now: 

Bland  Menu  Revised 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
et  cf  Sole  with  Paprika  Tartar  Sauce     Escalloped  Potatoes 
ced  Carrots  or  Green  Peas  Combined  with  Cauliflower 
Graham  Muffins  or  Hot  Cross  Buns 

Fruit  Gelatine  Salad 
Caramel  Nut  Tapioca  with  Cream 

To  summarize,  then:  study  the 
.mily's  dietetic  needs.  Learn  the  food 
alues  so  that  you  may  supply  them 
i  the  meals  which  are  planned  a  week 
r  at  least  one  day  in  advance.  Follow 
xepted  basic  patterns  in  order  to  be 
ire  the  minimum  essentials  of  a  nor- 
lal  diet  are  met.  Be  clever  in  saving 
oth  money  and  time  without  sacri- 
cing  the  nutritive  or  aesthetic  values . 
'bserve  balance  and  variation  in 
avor,  form,  color  and  texture.  Try 
>r  subtleties  in  flavors  and  supply 
le  unexpected.  Remember  that  food 
reparation  can  be  a  fine  blending  of 
:ience  and  art. 

American  cookery  of  the  kind  typi- 
sd  in  the  words  of  Josephine  John- 
)n's  novel,  "the  thick  smell  of  bacon 
id  aglunk  of  oatmeal  on  the  stove" 

soon  to  belong  to  the  past. 
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ALWAYS  HERSELF 


Qo  you  know  a  woman  who  is 
never  at  a  disadvantage,  never  breaks 
engagements,  never  declines  dances 
(unless  she  wants  to!)  and  whose  spirits 
never  seem  to  droop?  She  is  apt  to 
be  that  eighth  woman   who   uses  Midol. 
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NATURE  being  what  it  is,  all  women 
are  not  born  "free  and  equal."  A 
woman's  days  are  not  all  alike.  There  are 
difficult  days  when  some  women  suffer 
too  severely  to  conceal  it. 

There  didn't  used  to  be  anything  to  do 
about  it.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  million 
had  to  suffer  month  after  month.  Today, 
a  million  less.  Because  that  many  women 
have  accepted  the  relief  of  Midol. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  regular  pain? 
Must  you  favor  yourself,  and  save  your- 
self, certain  days  of  every  month?  Midol 
might  change  all  this.  Might  have  you 
riding  horseback.  And  even  if  it  didn't 
make  you  completely  comfortable  you 
would  receive  a  measure  of  relief  well 
worth  while! 

Doesn't  the  number  of  women,  and  the 
kind  of  women  who  have  adopted  Midol 
mean  a  lot?  As  a  rule,  it's  a  knowing 


woman  who  has  that  little  aluminum 
case  tucked  in  her  purse.  One  who  knows 
what  to  wear,  where  to  go,  how  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life  in  general. 

Of  course,  a  smart  woman  doesn't  try 
every  pill  or  tablet  somebody  says  is  good 
for  periodic  pain.  But  Midol  is  a  special 
medicine.  Recommended  by  specialists 
for  this  particular  purpose.  And  it  can 
form  no  habit  because  it  is  not  a  narcotic. 
Taken  in  time,  it  often  avoids  the  pain 
altogether.  But  Midol  is  effective  even 
when  the  pain  has  caught  you  unaware 
and  has  reached  its  height.  It's  effective 
for  hours,  so  two  tablets  should  see  you 
through  your  worst  day. 

You'll  find  Midol  in  any  drug  store  — 
usually  right  out  on  the  toilet  goods 
counter.  Or,  a  card  addressed  to  Midol, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  will  bring  a 
trial  box  postpaid,  plainly  wrapped. 
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FULL€R 
PAINTS 


FREE 


Mall  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of 
Fuller's  new  color  scheme  book 

W.  P.  FULLER  A  CO.,  301  Mi.slon  St.,  San  Frantlico,  Calif. 
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DON'T  care  what  kind  of  fixtures 
we  have — all  I  ask  is  that  lean  have 
light  enough  to  read  a  newspaper 
when  I  want  to,"  proclaimed  the  man 
of  the  house  when  he  and  his  wife 
were  discussing  the  plans  for  their 
new  home.  "It  would  be  mighty  line 
if  I  could  have  light  enough  to  go  to 
the  basement  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  an  ankle,  light  enough  in 


the  bath  room  so  that  I  could  sha\ 
safely,  and  it  would  be  practical] 
perfect  if  there  were  enough  conveni 
ent  outlets  so  that  we  could  use  th 
portable  heaters  or  the  vacuum  cleane 
without  having  to  disconnect  th 
clock,  radio,  or  lamps,  but  of  a 
things,  let's  have  light  enough  to  se 
to  read  comfortably." 
Fortunately  this  desire  for  efficien 
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Note  well-designed  desk  lamp 
and  lighted  nook  in  first  pho- 
tograph. In  such  a  corner 
"home    work"    is    a    pleasure 


The  second  photo  is  a  good 
example  of  indirect  lighting. 
Study  also  the  position  of 
lamps     in     relation     to      use 


lighting  is  easily  met  today  because 
or  the  remarkable  advancement  in 
home  lighting  methods  during  the 

fiast  few  years.  The  art  of  correct 
ighting  is  very  new,  and  it  has  taken 
many  years  to  erase  the  tradition  of 
centuries  of  lighting  by  flames.  Dur- 
ing the  thousands  of  years  when  our 
light  sources  were  open  flames,  no 
appreciable  progress  was  made  in  in- 
terior lighting.  Open  flames  had  to 
be  in  an  upright  position,  had  to  be 
kept  a  safe  distance  from  walls,  ceil- 
ings, hangings,  and  could  not  be  en- 
closed as  they  required  air  for  com- 
bustion. They  had  to  be  easily 
accessible  as  they  required  frequent 
attention,  and  had  to  be  lighted  and 
extinguished.  Shades  were  seldom 
used  as  the  light  was  not  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  them. 

Although  the  discovery  of  electric 
light  did  away  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages, the  habit  of  centuries  of 
flame  lighting  continued  to  influence 
our  use  of  light,  and  we  used  this  new 
light  in  practically  the  same  way  as 
we  had  the  old.  We  still  clung  to  the 
idea  that  artificial  light  must  neces- 
sarily be  dim  light,  smothered  our 
light  in  heavy  dark  shades  and  called 
it  "subdued  lighting."  This  was  a 
natural  reaction  against  the  ugliness 
and  glare  of  uncontrolled  light. 

During  this  time  research  was  be- 
ing carried  on,  striving  for  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  lighting  which 
would  come  closer  to  reproducing  na- 
tural light.  As  a  result  of  this  research, 
the  illuminating  engineer  came  to  the 
front,  and,  working  with  eyesight 
specialists  and  others  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  living  conditions, 
las  evolved  remarkably  efficient  light- 
ing fixtures  and  simple  devices  for  the 
measurement  of  light  at  any  point. 
This  does  away  with  guesswork.  We 
:an  now  know  exactly  how  much 
ight  falls  on  the  object  we  wish  to 
;ee,  and  have  scientific  standards  as 
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Do  you  want  a  roof  that  entitles  you  to  10% 
to  15%  reduction  on  your  fire  insurance  rates? 
o    That  has  exceptionally  long  life — 15  to  25 
years  or  more? 

0  That  is  free  from  practically  all  upkeep  ex- 
*^"  pense  throughout  that  long  life? 

A  A  roof  that  embodies  beautiful,  non-fading 
colors  of  natural  Yosemite  Rock,  blending 

with  the  architectural  style  of  your  home,  and 

enhancing  its  attractiveness? 

c    That  is  water-tight  and  weatherproof,  giving 

**'  absolute  protection  from  the  ravages  of  sun, 

wind  and  storm? 

jl  That  has  deep,  smart  shadow  lines,  adding 
style  and  beauty  that  make  you  proud  of  its 

appearance? 

~r    A  roof  that  can  be  laid  right  over  old  shin- 

'  *  gles,  eliminating  fuss  and  muss,  ruined  shrubs, 

flowers  and  lawn? 

8    That  absolutely  will  not  rot,   rust  or 
•  crack? 
q    That  keeps  you  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
'  *  summer — because  of  its  insulation  value, 
saving  you  25%  or  more  in  winter  fuel  bills? 

1  r\    A  roof  that  never  requires  painting,  stain- 

ing  or  other  treatment  in  order  to  retain  its 
beauty  and  effectiveness? 

A  roof  of  Pioneer-Flintkote  Asphalt 

Shingles  has  ALL  the  above  features 

These  shingles  are  the  quality  product  of  the  47- 
year  old  Pioneer-Flintkote  Company. 

Can  you  frusf  your  present  roof  through  another 
winter? 

A  single  leak  may  cause  hundreds  of  dollars' 
damage.  Let  us  show  you  how  a  new  Pioneer- 
Flintkote  roof  will  pay  for  itself,  and  will  enhance 
the  value  of  your  property.  Send  the  coupon  today 
for  complete  information  on  the  10  questions 
above,  about  new  roofs  or  repairs,  and  full  details 
of  our  Simplified  Finance  Plan  that  enables  you 
to  have  a  new,  beautiful  and  enduring  Pioneer- 
Flintkote  roof  at  once,  and  gives  you  as  long  as 
three  years  to  pay  for  it! 

PIONEER-FLINTKOTE   COMPANY 

Los  Angeles   •   San  Francisco   •    Portland   •   Seattle   •   Denver 


Standard 

of 
Quality 


fcM>M&tT  MIOWCTS 


Since 
1888 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  DAY 


PIONEER-FLINTKOTE  COMPANY 

55th  and  Alameda  Sts.,  Dept.  60,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Please  send  me  full  information 
as  mentioned  above. 

Name 

Address 

Oly Stale 


JCTOBER      1935 


„  Your  V»o^et  gW9ee 


,  friend  «o*b°°      co0,  \oP^ 
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Other    Standard    Oil     Household    Products 


STANDARD  OIL 

FLY  SPRAY 

Kills  mosquitoes,  flies,  fleas, 
gnats,  roaches  and  other  in- 
sects quick.  Made  full-strength 
—  yet  harmless  to  humans. 

STANDARD  OIL 
SELF-POLISHING  WAX 

Easy,  quick,  effective  on  hard- 
wood, linoleum  and  other 
floors.  Dries  shiny  bright  in 
20  minutes. 


STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY   OF   CALIFORNIA 


HOME    BUILDING    AN 


to  how  much  light  we  should  have 
for  any  particular  seeing  task. 

Perhaps  the  living  room  is  the  most 
important  room  in  the  house  from  the 
lighting  standpoint,  as  it  is  here  that 
the  family  spends  most  of  its  time 
together.  The  importance  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  living  room  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  It  should  be 
a  cheerful  place,  impressing  the  occu- 
pant with  an  immediate  sense  of  well- 
being,  comfort,  ease,  and  homeliness. 
It  needs  thoughtful  care  and  planning 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  the  needs  of 
the  family  at  all  times. 

Too  often  a  room  which  is  charm- 
ing in  daylight  hours  loses  all  its  air 
of  beauty  and  unity  as  soon  as  the 
lights  are  switched  on.  The  decora- 
tive scheme,  so  effective  in  daylight, 
may  be  entirely  spoiled  by  spotty  half 
light,  designed  to  create  a  sense  of 
restfulness,  but  actually  creating  one 
of  confusion.  Rugs,  draperies,  fabrics, 
pictures,  carefully  chosen  for  their 
decorative  color  values  as  well  as 
their  utility,  lose  the  greater  part  of 
their  beauty  and  charm  in  dim  or 
tinted  light  and  are  reduced  to  mono- 
tones, creating  an  effect  similar  to 
color  blindness. 

An  imperative  requirement  in  liv- 
ing room  lighting  is  flexibility.  There 
should  be  sufficient  light  available  for 
any  purpose  when  and  where  it  is 
needed  without  upsetting  the  room 
or  moving  furniture  or  lamps  from 
place  to  place.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  a  number  of  convenience 
outlets  at  different  points  in  the  room. 
General  illumination  should  be  of 
the  indirect  or  semi-indirect  type, 
producing  a  well-diffused,  glareless 
light  throughout  the  room.  This  can 
be  increased  by  local  lighting  units, 
wall  brackets,  or  lamps  wherever  they 


are  needed  either  for  utility  or  decora- 
tive effect. 

No  set  rules  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amount  of  light  desirable  for  a  room 
as  so  many  factors  enter  into  proper 
lighting,  such  as  the  size  of  the  room; 
height  of  ceiling;  wall  finish;  reflec- 
tive value  of  ceilings,  walls,  win- 
dows, draperies;  height  of  chairs  and 
tables;  absorption  value  of  colors; 
and  the  existing  light  sources.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  our  light  is  correct, 
tests  should  be  made  with  a  light 
meter  at  the  different  places  in  a  room 
where  good  light  is  needed  for  read- 
ing or  sewing  or  other  close  work. 

But  at  least  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  should  be  a  good  reading  lamp 
at  every  point  where  reading  or  sew- 
ing is  done— by  every  davenport  and 
easy  chair.  Lamp  shades  should  be 
deep  enough  to  prevent  glare,  have  a 
wide  spread  at  the  bottom,  and  be 
open  at  the  top  so  that  some  of  the 
light  may  be  reflected  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  shades  should  be  light 
in  color.  Preferably  the  lamp  should 
be  of  the  type  which  has  an  inverted 
reflector  in  the  top  so  that  when  a 
more  general  lighting  effect  is  desired 
in  the  room  than  that  provided  for 
local  use,  you  can  direct  a  brighter 
light  against  the  ceiling  from  which 
it  will  be  reflected  over  a  large  area 
of  the  room.  The  newer  reading  lamps 
are  constructed  along  scientific  lines, 
and  supply  different  degrees  of  light 
intensity  up  to  500  watts  for  different 
seeing  tasks,  all  from  the  same  light- 
ing unit. 

Where  wall  brackets  are  used  they 
should  be  well  shaded  to  avoid  glare. 
Glare  and  gloom  are  the  two  sources 
of  most  of  the  trouble  we  experience 
with  our  eyes  under  the  artificial 
lighting  in  our  buildings,  and  for  the 
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MAKE     A    WROUGHT      IRC 


Your  home  becomes 
really  yours  when  you 
have  had  a  part  actually 
in  the  building.  Plastering 
and  frame  work  may  not 
be  for  you,  but  you  can 
try  your  hand  at  some- 
thing useful  —  this 
mail    box,    for    instance 
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rious  visual  risks  such  as  reading 
hich  have  become  almost  universal 

recent  years 

Colore, I  or  tinted  light  should  be 
,e.;  only  for  special  decorative  or 
«ctacular  effect  — never  where  close 
lual  tasks  arc  to  be  done,  as  colored 
^ht  is  not  only  hard  on  the  eyes,  but 
is  .1  most  decided  psychological  effect 

producing  color  fatigue  and  ner- 
jusness. 

od  lighting  is  more  a  matter  of 
ireful  planning  and  a  wise  choice  of 
mires  than  of  expensive  equipment, 
id  with  the  attention  being  given 
le  subject  of  light  and  sight  by  eye 
«cialists,  informative  literature  is 
tsily  available  to  anyone  interested. 


>irections  for 
taking  Mail  Box 

Many  are  the  possibilities  for  beauty 
id  originality  of  design,  utility,  and 
.•rmanence  in  mail  boxes — those  uni- 
srsal  necessities  which  are  occasionally 
ch  eyesores  but  which  can,  with  care 
id  thought,  definitely  add  to  the  ex- 
rior  charm  of  the  home. 
Pictured  on  this  page  is  an  attractive 
ail  box  designed  by  A.  A.  Barrelle, 
ade  of  No.  20  iron,  with  brass  grille. 
he  base  (Fig.  1)  is  traced  upon  the 
an  and  cut  out  with  a  small  chisel, 
oles  are  punched  and  the  surface  is 
■ughened  with  a  hammer. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  front  and  sides  of 
e  box,  with  grille  riveted  over  the 
indow,  which  is  two  and  one -half 
ches  high  and  three  inches  wide.  It  is 
Ivisable  to  make  this  part  of  the  box 
:st  of  pasteboard,  then  flatten  it  and 
ace  over  the  iron.  When  cut  out,  the 
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ITTSBURGH  PAINT  PRODUCTS 


NO,  Mr.  Smyth.  These  petal-fresh 
walls,  this  immaculate  wood- 
work and  gleaming  floor  —  these 
were  all  too  drab  and  scuffed  when 
you  went  away  this  morning.  You 
knew  they  needed  painting,  but 
you  dreaded  the  days  of  muss; 
grumbled  about  living  in  the 
kitchen  till  the  job  was  done. 

Brightening  the  pathway  of 
domestic  life  and  shortening  the 
period  of  exile  from  mussed-up 
rooms  are  not  the  only  blessings  of 
One-Day  Painting  with  Pittsburgh 
Paint  Products.  The  cost  of  redec- 
orating has  been  reduced. 

Take  your  classified  telephone 
directory  .  .  .  and  look  under 
"Paints"  for  your  nearest  Pitts- 
burgh Paint  dealer  .  .  .  and  go  to 
see  him  and  say,  "We  ■want  new 
rooms  for  old— in  a  day."  He  will 
also  recommend  a  reliable  painter. 


WALLHIDE:  The  Vitolized  Oil  paint  lor  walls 
and  ceilings.  Wallhide.  besides  being  a  one- 
day  paint,  gives  a  better  job  at  no  more  cost. 
The  Vitolized  Oil  used  in  Wallhide  gives  con- 
trolled penetration  oi  oil,  keeps  the  paint  film 
alive.  15  soit  petal  shades;  12  semi-gloss  colors. 
FLOHHIDE  ENAMEL:  For  both  interior  and 
exterior  floors.  Long  wearing,  quick  drying, 
10  select  colors. 

WATERSPAR  ENAMEL:  The  magic  one-coat, 
quick-drying  enamel  for  furniture  and  wood- 
work. One  coat  usually  covers  old  painted  sur- 
faces solidly.  Dries  to  china-like  gloss.  Pleas- 
ant odor  during  application  and  when  drying. 
18  colors  to  harmonize  with  Wallhide. 
WATERSPAR  VARNISHES:  Clear  and  colors. 
For  woodwork  and  iloors.  Varnishes  and  stains 
at  same  time.    Dries  in  4  hours. 


FOR  EXTERIOR  PAINTING  — 

Pattern's  SUN-PROOF  PAINT 

Pre-tested  paint.  Withstands  extremes 
of  climate.  Covers  25%  more  surface 
per  gallon,  lasts  1  to  3  years  longer 
than  poor  paints.     24   attractive  colors. 


PITTS  BU  KG  H 

PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY 

Pa int    Division 
LOS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA 

Warehouse)  also  at  Oakland,  Portland  and  Seattle 
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REmODEL  WITH 

mid  vou 

REIHODEL  WITH 

beiiutv  nnn 
Economy 

9  It  takes  only  a  few  dollars  to  trans- 
form dull,  dreary,  old-fashioned  walls 
into  rooms  of  beauty.  The  light  tan 
neutral  color  of  FIR-TEX.  by  methods 
of  grooving  and  paneling,  produce 
walls  of  unusual  charm.  If  desired, 
FIR-TEX  may  be  painted,  kalsomined 
or  papered  to  suit  your  individual 
taste. 

•  FIR-TEX  INSULATES... saving  you 
many  dollars  on  winter  fuel  bills  and 
affording  you  added  comfort  from 
summer's  heat. 

•  INSULATE  as  you  BEAUTIFY. 


FREE! 

%  Send  ior  this  beau- 
tifully  illustrated  16- 
page  book,  "Practical 
Home  Remodeling."  It 
explains  the  many  uses 
of  Fir-Tex,  how  it  may 
be  applied  and  deco- 
rated. 


FIR-TEX  INSULATING  BOARD  CO. 
DANT  &  RUSSELL.  Inc.,  General  Distrs.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen — Kindly  send  me  your  FREE  il- 
lustrated book — 

"Practical  Home  Remodeling" 

Name 

Address 

City _ State 

SM  10 
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surface  is  roughened  with  a  hammer, 
the  piece  bent  as  shown,  and  an  open- 
ing made  for  the  window.  The  grille  is 
made  of  brass  strips,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  wide,  riveted  together  as  illus- 
trated. The  glass  is  fastened  inside  the 
box  with  soldered  cleats. 

When  the  grille  is  riveted  over  the 
window  this  part  of  the  box  is  in  turn 
riveted  to  the  base.  The  hinged  lid  is 
affixed  and  a  bottom  provided.  A  re- 
ceptacle for  larger  parcels  is  made  of 
one-half-inch  iron  strips,  soldered  un- 
der the  box.  On  the  center  strip  a  clip 
for  letters  is  fastened.  Lastly,  the  box 
is  rusted  in  a  salt  -  and  -  vinegar  brine. 
When  slightly  pitted,  it  is  cleaned  with 
steel  wool  and  given  a  coat  of  shellac. 
— Vollie  Tripp. 


Your  Kitchen  Range 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

design  that  automobiles  have  under- 
gone. 

Why  it  is  that  stoves  have  for  so 
many  years  stood  upon  four  spindly 
legs  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand, unless  it  was  to  provide  "busy- 
work"  and  back-bending  exercise  for 
the  one  who  daily  cleaned  the  floor. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  headwork  of 
someone,  we  have  new  ranges  that 
fit  right  in  with  the  up-to-date  cabi- 
nets and  cupboards,  and  that  provide 
storage  space  galore  where  once  were 
great  open  dusty  spaces. 

Ovens  have  dropped  down  to  make 
flat-topped  ranges.  I'm  not  thor- 
oughly convinced  yet  that  this  is  a 
ioo  per  cent  improvement,  but  I  am 
open-minded!  It  is  true,  the  top  of  a 
well-insulated  oven  does  furnish  a 
convenient  place  to  set  things  down 
while  working  at  the  range,  and  it 
looks  smart  and  new;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  it  compels  a  certain  amount 
of  back-bending  for  broiling  and  bak- 
ing. However,  with  a  modern,  regu- 
lated oven  we  don't  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  oven-watching  anyway,  so  I  guess 
I'm  converted  to  the  new  cabinet 
models  after  all! 

Wherever  the  oven  of  your  new 
range  may  be  located,  be  sure  it  is 
equipped  with  thermostatic  control. 
In  any  home,  I  am  certain  that  an 
oven  regulator  will  pay  for  its  own 
initial  cost  in  the  course  of  just  a  few 
months.  In  addition  to  the  daily  waste 
of  food  materials  through  burning  or 
underbaking  in  the  uncontrolled  oven 
there  is  the  expenditure  of  physical 
energy  in  running  to  the  oven  and 
taking  out  food  to  test  it.  And  do  you 
know  that  the  undercurrent  of  worry 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  cake  or  the 


our  Boy  or  Gir 
a  Lifetime  Hobby 
.  .  .  Music! 

Open  the  door  to  a  life  enriched  with  the 
gift  of  music !  Now — and  particularly  in 
later  years — your  boy  or  girl  will  thank  you 
for  that  thoughtfulness  which  envisioned  the 
years  ahead.  They  will  know  then — what 
you  know  now — that  the  ability  to  play  a 
musical  instrument  helps  to  bring  popularity, 
success  .   .   .  happiness  in  life. 

Self  Instruction  Books 

that  make  learning  to  play  easy  and  pleasant 
furnished  FREE  with  any  instrument.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  we  can  refer  you  to  a  competent 
teacher  near  you. 

•  Trombone 

•  Accordion 
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Trumpet 
Clarinet 


Violin 

and  dozens  of  other  instruments. 


Saxophone 


km 


MAI  L     COUPON} 

for  your       C  D  C  C 
copy  of  iivLC 

"Back-to-School" 

BARGAIN     LIS1 

of    exceptional    values    now    available    in 
all   types   of   instruments. 

Sherman.  CL'i.vtV  Co. 

Everything  Fine  in  Music 

SUTTER   AND    KEARNY    STS.,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me — without  obliga- 
tion— your  Special  "Back-to-School"  Bargain 
List  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Information 
about    learning   to   play. 

My    daughter    is  years    old.    My    son    it 

years  old.    He    (or   she)    wants  to   play 

instrument.  S.O. 


Name     ... 
Address 
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like  will  turn  out  successfully  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  more  tiredness 
than  the  physical  work  of  preparing 
the  dish-'  An  oven-regulator  is  a  worry- 
regulator,  too! 

Sometimes,  as  I  watch  women  cook 
in  their  own  kitchens,  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  thermostatic  controls  for 
top-of-stove  cooking,  too.  Without  a 
single  statistic  to  back  me  up,  I  would 
sav  that  99  out  of  100  women  use  the 
largest  burner  in  preference  to  all 
others,  and  that  they  invariably  turn 
it  on  full  blast.  The  habit  of  using  a 
small  saucepan  on  a  large  cooking 
unit  is  "plain  dumb";  so  is  the  practice 
of  turning  the  electricity  to  "high" 
when  "medium"  would  be  preferable, 
or  of  turning  on  the  gas  so  high  that 
the  flames  leap  up  around  the  utensil, 
instead  of  merely  touching  the  bottom 
of  the  pan. 

It  really  is  worthwhile  to  learn  to 
use  a  new  stove  properly:  to  open 
the  oven  door  always  when  lighting 
the  oven;  to  try  the  new  methods  of 
roasting  meats  at  low  heat;  to  pre- 
heat the  oven  the  proper  length  of 
time  and  no  longer(usually  five  min- 
utes for  temperatures  of  3000  to  315°, 
ten  minutes  for  315°  to  350°,  and  15 
minutes  for  350  to  4500;  while  for 
broiling,  15  to  10  minutes  preheating 
will  ordinarily  be  correct);  to  use  the 
Dven  to  capacity  when  it  is  being 
ased  at  all,  but  not  to  overcrowd  it 
when  "fussy"  things  are  being  baked; 
:o  use  the  broiler  more  frequently 
:han  the  frying  pan,  for  the  sake  of 
'•our  health  and  your  figure! 

If  you  insist  upon  having  a  kitchen 
leater— so  popular  here  in  the  West— 
n  combination  with  your  gas  range, 
'ou  may  choose  either  the  trash- 
mrner  type  or  a  circulating  gas  heater, 
.nd  you  will  now  be  able  to  find  heat- 
rs  on  cabinet-type  models. — G.A.C. 


First  Home 

i  O  this  is  pride  of  ownership, 
'his  is  our  own,  our  own  front  door, 
\nd  everything  within  is  ours. 
r/e'ask  Thee,  God,  for  little  more, 
xcept  perhaps  that  this  dear  house 
lay  grow  with  every  rising  sun 
!  happier  -and  a  kinder  place, 
lease  God,  may  every  lonely  one 
7ho  knocks  upon  this  shining  door, 
ind  love  and  cheer,  and  feel  the  glow 
hat's  brought  by  hours  of  sweet 

content 
0  every  corner,  high  and  low. 
1  hen,  God,  perhaps  an  errant  beam 
f  all  our  lovely  golden  store 
'ill  go  with  him,  as  he  goes  out 
ur  own,  our  very  own  front  door. 

— Susie  Mary  McDonald. 
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all  tne  joys  of  modern  gas  nea 

J.he  gas  furnace  in  this  Oregon  home  was  operated 
at  a  total  fuel  cost  of  $73-90  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
July  31,  an  average  of  only  $6.16  a  month. 

Quick,  clean,  dependable,  it  guards  family  health  and  com- 
fort .  .  .  delivers  uniform  heat  to  every  room  ...  at  the  exact 
temperature  selected  by  setting  a  tiny  regulator  on  the  wall. 

Finger-tip  control.  No  work,  no  ashes,  smoke  or  soot.  Just 
solid  comfort  that  enhances  the  joy  of  living  . . .  at  modest  cost. 

will.  Have  you  a  basement?  Trans- 
form it  into  a  playroom,  den,  shop 
or  recreation  hall  by  changing  to 
clean,  automatic  gas  heat.  New,  im- 
proved, economical  gas  appliances 
suit  every  home  and  budget .  .  .  dis- 
played by  your  Gas  Company  or 
Appliance  Dealer  now. 


NEITHER  BASEMENT  NOR 
FURNACE  PIT  IS  NEEDED 

with  the  new,  compact,  fan -type 
units  which  fit  into  any  nook  or 
closet,  either  downstairs  or  up.  Nor 
with  gas  floor  furnaces  .  .  .  radiant 
or  circulating  heaters ...  or  gas  radi- 
ators that  warm  any  or  all  rooms  at 
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MODERNIZE  WITH  GAS... 
FOR  HEATING,  COOKING, 
WATER-HEATING,  REFRIGER- 
ATION. NEW,  LOW  PRICES 
AND  TERMS.  FHA  LOANS. 


PACIFIC      COAST      GAS      ASSOCIATION,      INC. 

( A  non-profit  service  organization  of  which  your  Qas  Company  is  a  member)      447  Suttei  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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MAKE  YOUR 
MIRROR  REFLECT 
SMARTNESS 


PHOTOGRAPH    BY    HORACIi    BRISTOL 
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.CCORDING  to  style  authorities,  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  women  who  are  badly  dressed  are 
badly  dressed  because  of  careless  grooming,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  line  and  color,  unsuitable  selection  for  the  occasion, 
or  because  garments  chosen  are  not  suited  to  the  wearer's 
type.  Last  month  we  discussed  the  technique  of  smartness  from 
the  point  of  grooming,  wardrobe  turnover  and  other  points. 
Now  let's  see  how  we  can  use  line  and  color  to  enhance  our 
natural  attractions. 

The  study  of  line  in  regard  to  style  is  a  very  important  and  fasci- 
nating one.  Only  a  few  of  the  highlights  can,  of  course,  be  covered 
in  a  limited  space,  but  perhaps  these  points  will  serve  to  stimulate 
you  to  experiment  with  lines  in  front  of  your  mirror.  If  you  do,  you 
will   soon  learn  which   lines   dramatize  your  type  and   flatter  your 
figure.  Every  line  you  use  should  accent  your  good  points,  if  it  accents 
your  bad  points,  discard  it. 

Some  women  should  never  wear  an  unbroken  line,  and  others  should 
always  break  the  line.  Uninterrupted  straight  lines  will  make  you  appear 
tall  and  slender.  That  is  why  unbelted  one-piece  dresses  flatter  the  heavy, 
short-waisted  woman.  Lines  that  emphasize  leg  length  and  leg  swing  are 
always  desirable.  Think  of  your  legs  as  pendulums  that  swing  easily  from 
the  hip  socket.  If  you  are  short,  select  costumes  that  make  your  legs  appear 
long  like  those  of  fashion  models.  Smart  designers  create  their  smartest  cos- 
tumes with  this  thought  in  view. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  considering  line,  that  designers  plan  their  designs 


for  standard  proportions.  A  jacket,  for  example,  intended  for 

hip  length  may  strike  you  two  inches  below  the  hip,  thereby 

losing  its  original  proportions.  It  will  not  appear  smart 

unless  it  is  altered  to  restore  it  to  its  intended  proportions. 

Many  women  allow  themselves  to  be  sold  an  off  size  with 

the  result  that  a  scarf  or  a  drape  on  the  skirt  will  be 

entirely  distorted  from  its  original  design. 

The  waistline,  wherever  fashion  happens  to  place  it, 

is  the  key  to  a  woman's  apparel  line.  Every  time  a  few 

inches  are  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  dress,  the 

waistline  and  all  other  proportions  need  lowering. 

In  other  words,  in  a  short-skirted  vogue,  we  find 

the  waistline  long,  while  in  the  long-skirted  mode, 

we  have  high  waistlines.   Slim   hips  and   broad 

shoulders  are  associated  with  youth,  while  the 

matron  has  proportionately  narrower  shoulders 

and  broader  hips.  For  a  youthful  appearance 

you  will  naturally  want  to  select  lines  that 

accent  the  proportions  of  youth. 

If  you  arc  large,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 

that  a  size  too  small  will  make  you  look 

smaller,  and  if  you  are  thin,  don't  imagine 

that  a  large  size  will  make  you  appear 

larger.  Your  mirror  will  verify  this  if 

sou  want  to  experiment.  Large  arms 

should  not  have  tight  sleeves  as  the 

size  will  beexaggerated  just  as  a  tight 

sweater  exaggerates   a    large   bust. 

Large  arms  should   not   have  the 

armholc  fitted  to  the  sleeve,  but 

rather  the  sleeve  should  he  fitted 

to  the  armholc,  Many  .1  woman 

could  wear  a  smaller  size  dress 


SUNSET        BEAUTY        DEPARTMENT 

Conducfed  by     BARBARA      LENOX 
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>ut  there's  always  another  chance  —  dont  miss  it, 

says  Frances  Ingram 


i¥7HENEVER  I  see  a  woman  upon 
W  whose  face  is  written,  'I  have 
t  my  chance  for  happiness,'  I  always 
nt  to  say  to  her: 

'  'Oh,  but  you  forget.  There's  always 
)ther  chance.  Be  ready  for  it  this 
ie.  You've  let  yourself  go.  Get  to 
rk  at  that  neglected  figure  of  yours. 
d  above  all  young  up  your  skin." 
•"ranees  Ingrain,  noted  authority  on 
i  care,  was  giving  one  of  her  in- 
lctive  lectures  to  a  group  of  women. 

'You  see,  when  we  women  lose  the 
t  fresh  bloom,  we  must  work  a  little 
der  to  retain  skin  loveliness. 

When  we  are  young  our  skins  are 
pie,  fine  and  fresh  because  of  cer- 
i  softening,  moistening  oils  which 
ure  supplies. 

As  we  grow  older  Nature  reduces 
supply  of  these  beautifying  oils. 
Then  trouble  starts.  Our  skins  lose 
},  firmness;  become  crepey  in  tex- 
s.  Fine  lines,  loose  folds  appear, 
ness  or  oiliness — whichever  fault 
r  skin  inclines  to — develops.  Pores 
)me  enlarged  and  coarse. 


"These  'young'  oils  must  be  restored. 

"It  isn't  hard.  It  requires  no  costly 
beauty  treatments.  No  elaborate  set  of 
creams.  All  you  need  is  one  complete 
cream.  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream." 

In  this  one  constructive  cream  are 
combined  the  precious  oils  which,  like 
Nature's  own  oils,  help  your  skin  to 
stay  young. 

Thousands  of  women — among  them 


some  of  Hollywood's  most  radiant 
stars — will  tell  you  that  this  remark- 
able cream  has  literally  reclaimed 
their  skins. 

If  you  are  discouraged  about  your 
skin,  try  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 
Even  in  a  week  or  so,  you'll  see  a 
difference!  Send  coupon  for  sample 
and  Frances  Ingram's  Treatment  Book 
— both  free. 
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When  hairdressers  say: 

"NEW  HAIR  BRUSH 
HELPS  WAVES" 


1  -THAT'S 

NEWS 


Now — on  amazing 
brush  with  patented 
features  is  hailed  by 
coiffure  experts  as 
fine  for  any  wave: 
natural,  water,  or  per- 
manent." 


If  you  are  worried 
j  about  brushing 
spoiling  your  wave 
. . .  dozens  of  experts 
say,  "Forget  it"... 
now  that  the  patent- 
ed Pro-phy-lac-tic 
STRANZIT  Hair  i 
Brush  is  available.  ™^a 

Unlike  ordinary  brushes,  it  is  ingeniously 
designed  to  get  right  at  the  root  of  this  matter 
of  hair  health.  The  very  first  time  you  try  it, 
you  will  marvel  at  the  way  it  gets  to  the  scalp. 

Automatically,  it  strands  the  hair.  Brushes 
beauty  in,  brushes  dust  out.  Imparting  sheen 
and  stimulating  the  scalp. 

Note  the  diagrammatic  photograph  below. 
It  explains  why  you  get  different  results  with 
this  brush.  Buy  the  STRANZIT  at  your  favorite 
store  ...  or  shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Black  bristles,  $1.50.  Gray  bristles,  $2.00.  White 
bristles,  $2.50. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

(pro-pfiy.-tac-tic 

STRANZIT 


Quickly  Soothed 
Healing  Promoted 

uticura 

S0AP~  OINTMENT 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 
BANISHED  QUICKLY 

Tryco  Ends  All  Skin  Rashes  or  Money  Back 

Tryco  Ointment   kills  the  ringworm  parasite  which 

causes  Athlete's  Foot,  that  itching,  scaly  or  soft  moist 
condition  between  the  toes.  Tryco  heals  this  ailment  like 
magic.  The  itching  stops  instantly.  Tryco  also  works  like 
a  miracle  for  scabies  and  all  skin  itching,  chafing,  pimpli  . 
rashes,  coldiores,  ringworms,  soft  corns,  mosquito  bltej, 
poison  ivy.  No  stains  or  muM  with  Tryco.  Heals  or  your 
money  hack.  $1.00.  The  Owl  l)ru  ■  I  'o  and  olhei  dealers. 
Accept  no  substitute.  TRYCO  CO.,  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 


BEAUTY 


if  the  sleeve  were  opened  and  cor- 
rectly enlarged. 

Color,  like  line,  has  a  very  definite 
effect  on  size.  White  always  makes  us 
look  larger,  and  black  makes  us  look 
smaller.  The  colors  in  between  black 
and  white  affect  us  according  to  the 
intensity  of  their  shade.  There  are 
endless  color  charts  and  special  gad- 
gets designed  to  assist  us  in  the  selec- 
tion of  becoming  colors,  but  aren't 
most  of  them  very  dull  and  compli- 
cated? With  common  sense,  an  observ- 
ing eye,  and  a  good  mirror,  any  woman 
can  learn  to  know  which  colors  do 
the  most  for  her. 

The  mistake  most  of  us  make  in 
selecting  color  is  that  we  do  not  ob- 
serve changes  that  take  place  in  our 
figures  and  coloring.  We  select  for  the 
person  we  were  yesterday,  and  not 
for  the  person  we  are  today.  When 
hair  turns  gray,  complexions  fade, 
and  hips  broaden,  lines  and  colors 
should  change  in  accordance.  Be  sure 
to  know  yourself  thoroughly,  and 
study  the  effect  of  colors.  Does  your 
favorite  color  intensify  the  color  of 
your  eyes,  or  brighten  your  hair,  or 
flatter  your  skin?  Does  it  dramatize 
your  type?  Many  women  let  their  per- 
sonalities go  static  while  they  dress 
to  another's  temperament. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  experiment  with 
several  costumes  by  laying  the  entire 
costume  with  accessories  on  the  bed. 
Try  matching  the  hat,  bag  and  shoes, 
then  try  a  contrasting  color.  A  mono- 
tone color  scheme  sometimes  lacks 
the  "surprise"  element  that  gives 
smartness  to  an  ensemble.  Before  you 
wear  a  new  costume,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  dress  rehearsal  before  your 
mirror.  This  will  enable  you  to  make 
adjustments,  and  when  you  appear  in 
public  you  will  be  more  casual,  and 
therefore  smart.  A  self-conscious  ex- 
perimental attitude  robs  the  smartest 
gown  of  its  charm,  so  always  wear 
your  clothes  with  assurance. 

In  order  to  reduce  wardrobe  mis- 
takes to  a  minimum,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  plan  shopping  hours  very  carefully. 
According  to  an  investigation  made 
in  stores,  the  majority  of  returned 
merchandise  is  due  to  hurried  pur- 
chasing. When  we  are  very  tired  or 
rushing  between  appointments,  our 
judgment  is  not  dependable  and  either 
we  buy  a  dress  that  has  to  be  returned, 
or  it  becomes  a  wardrobe  mistake 
that  hangs  in  the  closet,  a  testimony 
to  the  extravagance  of  carelessness. 

One  of  our  readers  who  always  looks 
smart  and  well  groomed,  and  yet 
spends  comparatively  little  on  cloches, 
devotes  a  day  to  the  purchase  of  a 
gOWH  or  a  coat,  and  at  noon  she  al- 
ways makes  an   appointment  for  a 


GLOVERS  for 

RADIANT 
HAIR  HEALTH! 


THE  secret  of  radiant,  thickly  growing  hair 
is  glowing  scalp  health.  Follow  the  Glover 
System  to  promote  it.  Millions  have  saved 
their  hair  this  way. 

It  is  very  simple.  Massage  your  scalp  accord 
ing  to  the  Glover  System,  then  apply  Glover's  L 
Mange  Medicine  (the  Veterinary  Medicine  with 
the  clean  pine  tar  odor).  Shampoo  with 
Glover's  Medicated  Soap  (a  very  important 
part  of  this  treatment).  Both  are  sold  bj 
druggists  everywhere. 

If  you  are  worried  about  your  hair  or  scalp 
you  will  find  Glover's  the  most  effective  treat 
ment  you  ever  tried  for  combatting  excessive 
FALLING  HAIR,  ITCHING  SCALP,  DAN 
DRUFF  or  BALDNESS.  Use  it  regularly— oi 
have  your  Barber  or  Hairdresser  give  it  to  you 
Illustratedbooklet  describing  the  Glover  System 
FREE.  Write  to  Glover's,  Dept.  40 
462  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


GLOVERS 

MANGE  MEDICINE 

FOR  THE  m 

HAIR  AND  SCALP 


To  Readers  of  the 
Beauty  Department 

During  the  past  two  months  I 
have  been  devoting  some  of  the 
space  in  this  department  to  styles. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea — 
do  you  like  it,  or  would  you  pre- 
fer to  have  more  on  actual  beauty 
and  charm?  Please  let  me  know. 
Barbara  Lenox,  Beauty  Editor. 


ASTHMA? 

"If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  Rasping  and  stru 
gling  for  breath — tired  of  sitting  up  night  aftc 
night  losing  much  needed  real  and  sleep,  wri 
me  at  once  for  a  FREE  trial  of  the  medicine  th;| 
gave  me  lasting  relief.  I  suffered  agony  f(| 
nearly  six  years.  Now  I  have  no  more  spills  c 
choking,  gasping  and  wheezing  ami  sleep  snui 
all  night  Icng.  Write  1ml. iv  101  a  FREE  t rid 
Your  name  and  addresa  on  a  post  card  will  hrirj 
it  by  return  mail."  ().  W.  Dean,  l'lisiclc 
Free  Breath  Product)  Company,  Dept.  13401 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


CORNS 


REMOVED  Wlf 
CASTOR   OI 

Ray  Roodltvi-  to  oornpadi  ana  danji non    \  new  Uffl 

eaflea  NOaACORN  endi  pain  in  60  ifioondi  and  driei  up  'I 

corn  Contain  purooaal I,  Iodine  and  "oorn-aipirln.'  .* 

aolutoly  aafe    Eaaj    directions  in  evcrj    puckiure 
tavei  untold  nailery.  I  Irugafal  returm  money  H  no\  KC0\ 
falls  to  remove  anj  kind  of  oorn  or  oallui  Approved  b)  1 i< 
I  Eoui  el  aepin  i  Bureau  Bold  l>y  Owl 
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©i<m.  hy  Lenthcric 


I-rnthAric  Delicate  Complriion  Fane  Powder; 
Black  and  Ivory  Eoamrl  Presentation.  $1.10 


dutu 


Lenthf-ric  Delicate  Complexion  Face 
Powder  in  a  complete  range  of  ten  lovely 
Parisian  shades  including  Beige  Satine, 
Rose  Fonce,  and  Sunplexion, reproduces 
living  skin  tones  to  perfection.  Sheer, 
wind-sifted — its  exquisite  fineness 
reveals  your  beauty,  exalted  by  a  sheen- 
less  finish  of  almost  magic  permanence! 

Lentheric 

Parfumeur 

MS  Rue  S«ini  -Honor/-,  Paris     761  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

AT  SHOPS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Makes  your  hair  gleam  with  a  new,  alluring 
beauty.  Special  secret  processing  of  pure  olive 
oil  has  developed  a  distinctly  different  sham- 
poo. It's  the  new  NOURISHINE  Soapless  Olive 
Oil  Shampoo. ..the greatest  development  in  the 
care  of  the  hair  in  years!  Cleanses  perfectly. 
Rinses  out  quickly  in  clear  warm  water.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  NOURISHINE  Soapless  Olive  Oil 
Shampoo. .  .keep  the  box  it  comes  in  and  listen 
to  these  radio  stations  for  details  of  how  you 
can  win  some  of  that  thousand  dollars! 

I  I  CT f  II  I  Jean  Allen,  KFI-KPO... Wednesday  4:30 
LI  G  I  C  II !  Ann  Warner,  Friday  KFI  10:00-KG0  1:30 


NOURISHINE 

*«ffiwoii.  SHAMPOO 


Cleans  False  Teeth 


A'DENT 


A'DENT  quickly,  safely,  removes  Stains, 
Nicotine,  Unclean  Deposits  from  every 
type  plate  or  removable  bridge.  Prevents 
embarrassing  "plate  breath."  Goes  3  times 
as  far.  Scientifically  prepared,  used  by 
Dentists.  At  druggists,  guaranteed.  For 
free  sample  write  R.  G.  Binyon  & 
Co.,Dept.  S-10,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BEAUTY 


facial.  While  resting,  she  mentally 
compares  the  merchandise  she  has 
seen  during  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinues her  search  in  the  afternoon  re- 
freshed and  alert  to  values.  She  has 
learned  a  few  tricks  about  coat  buy- 
ing which  might  interest  you  if  you 
contemplate  purchasing  a  coat  soon. 

First  she  avoids  coats  that  are  made 
of  cheap  material  and  have  inferior 
furs  used  lavishly  on  them.  She  buys 
an  all-purpose  cloth  coat  and  an  ail- 
purpose  fur  coat — an  all-purpose  coat 
being  one  that  is  made  of  informal 
material  in  a  formal  style,  or  a  formal 
material  in  an  informal  style.  For  ex- 
ample, summer  ermine  is  a  formal  fur, 
but  when  made  into  a  sports  model 
it  becomes  an  all-purpose  coat.  An 
informal  fur  made  into  a  formal  model 
also  becomes  an  all-purpose  coat. 

In  selecting  any  kind  of  coat,  be 
sure  to  avoid  "bargains"  that  must 
be  replaced  before  they  have  given 
their  share  of  service.  Be  especially 
alert  in  buying  furs.  Examine  the 
seams — are  they  taped  and  finished  so 
that  they  will  not  rip  after  a  few 
weeks?  Look  deep  into  the  fur— is  it 
dyed,  and  will  it  go  through  rain 
without  losing  its  richness  and  sheen? 
Are  the  skins  perfectly  matched?  Be 
very  exacting  in  your  selection  of  a 
fur  coat.  Buy  only  at  dependable 
stores.  If  you  can't  find  the  type  of 
fur  coat  you  want,  why  not  have  it 
made?  Custom-made  fur  coats  are  usu- 
ally very  successful. 

There  are  many  cloth  coats  of  ex- 
cellent design  and  workmanship  that 
have  inferior  buttons  and  buckles. 
Coat  buyers  say  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  good  coats  are  designed 
by  experts,  but  the  button  selection  is 
left  to  sewing  girls  and  novices  who 
are  likely  to  use  whatever  is  at  hand. 
If  you  happen  to  purchase  a  coat  with 
inferior  buttons,  by  all  means  change 
them.  A  handsome  buckle  and  good 
looking  buttons  will  do  wonders  for 
any  coat. 

Whatever  you  buy,  remember  that 
it  is  better  to  be  turned  out  right  for 
ordinary  occasions  than  to  be  extrava- 
gantly ready  for  unusual  ones.  Give 
your  costume  a  good  setting  by  keep- 
ing yourself  well  groomed.  Manicure 
twenty  nails,  not  ten.  Harmonize  your 
powder,  rouge  and  lipstick  so  that 
you  will  not  have  a  haphazard  effect 
with  reds  clashing  on  lips  and  cheeks. 
Don't  forget  the  sleeping  gloves  to 
keep  your  hands  lovely,  and  the  tufted 
brush  and  a  soapless  shampoo  for 
your  hair.  For  the  final  touch  you 
will  want  a  delicate  subtle  fragrance 
— a  lovely  perfumed  Cologne  or  per- 
fume, and  you  are  ready  for  a  chic 
entrance  into  an  admiring  world. 


ntau 

LOOK  CLEAN 

but  .  •  • 

•  That  dainty  wisp  of  silk  you  are  going 
to  put  next  to  your  skin  looks  sweet  and 
clean  to  the  eye,  doesn't  it?  But  if  it  has 
been  laundered  in  hard  water,  the 
microscope  shows  you  a  different  picture. 
Clinging  to  every  silken  strand  you  find 
sticky,  gummy  curds  which  trap  dirt  and 
germs  . . .  shorten  the  life  of  the  fibre  . . . 
and  combine  unpleasantly  with  the  nat- 
ural excretions  of  your  pores. 

The  mineral  salts  in  hard  water  react 
with  soap  to  form  this  insoluble  curd 
which  clings  like  glue  to  your  skin,  your 
hair. ..to  your  clothes,  linens,  and  dishes. 

Only  soft  water  can  give  you  real  clean- 
liness. And  the  softest  water  of  all  is 
water  that  has  had  its  objectionable  salts 
removed  by  a  Permutit  Water  Condition- 
ing installation.  This  equipment  is  at- 
tached to  your  water  pipe,  and  all  the 
water  you  use  passes  through  it  and  is 
softened  —  not  just  neutralized  as  with 
chemicals.  Best  of  all,  this  luxury  costs 
little  . . .  pays  for  itself  in  savings. 

Learn  more  about  water  conditioning. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  "The  Magic  of 
Wonder-Soft  Water." 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

THE  PERMUTIT  COMPANY 
Room  No.  709,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Write  for  the  narao  of  the  nearest  luthortzed  dealer. 
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AND  CLOTHING 
SAVED  ME 
ABOUT  $20 


Reversible  BROADLOOM 

NOT  thin,  one-sided  rugs,  but  rugged, 
deep-textured  Olson  Rugs,  woven 
seamless,  reversible  for  double  wear, 
in  60  fascinating  Early  American, 
Oriental  and  Modern  designs,  plain 
colors,  ovals.  Sizes  not  found  in  stores. 

SAVE  V2— Factory  to  You 

JUST  PHONE  the  Railway  Express  to 
call  for  your  old  materials,  or  ship  by 
freight  at  our  expense.  Free  Book  de- 
scribes patented  process  of  shredding, 
sterilizing,  merging,  bleaching,  respin- 
ning,  dyeing,  weaving.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  61st  year.  Beware  of 
Agents.  Mail  Coupon  or  lc  Postal  to 

■•OLSON  RUG  CO.- 

CHICAGO  NEW  vriRK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mail  to  SOO  Davis  St.    San  Francisco,  Dept.  W-48 
YES,  mail  FREE,  your  60-page,  money-saving 
Book  in  colors,  "New  Rugs  from  Old." 


Name 

A  ddress 

Town State. 
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Are  you  interested  in  building  a  new  home? 
If  so,  you  may  wish  to  consider  concrete 
construction.  We  have  a  booklet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  "22  Low  Cost  Concrete  Homes." 
It  is  free. 


MAPLEI 


Book    R  ev  i  ew  s 

by    ELISABETH    LARSH 


A 


BOOK  which  has  waited  rather 
long  to  be  written  but  which  fills  a 
distinct  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
West  is  Bertha  Berner's  "Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford:  An  Intimate  Account."  The 
author  was  her  private  secretary  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  Mrs.  Stanford's 
life;  and  through  her,  new  and  inti- 
mate lights  are  thrown  not  only  on 
Mrs.  Stanford  the  woman,  human  and 
emotional,  but  on  the  beginnings  of 
one  of  the  West's  great  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  on  the  pageant  of  the 
period  spanned  by  this  interesting  ex- 
istence. 

Probably  not  because  of  any  notable 
literary  merit,  but  rather  because  of 
new  material  presented  on  a  subject 
until  now  considered  fairly  well  ex- 
hausted, the  biography  assumes  im- 
portance. There  is,  in  the  book,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  sort  of  regrettable 
sentimentalism  which  motivated  the 
preservation  of  Leland  junior's  last 
breakfast  in  the  University  Museum. 
But  there  is  also  a  certain  sensible 
weighing  of  character  and  situation. 

To  those  interested  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  peninsula  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  this 
book  presents  a  wealth  of  new  detail 
set  forth  in  a  readable,  if  not  scintil- 
lating, manner.  (Stanford  University 
Press,  $2.50) 


T> 


HE  answer  to  an  amateur  ornitholo- 
gist's prayer!  At  last  a  handbook  of 
birds  you  can  use  and  enjoy  without 
first  knowing  all  about  birds — in 
which  case  you  wouldn't  need  a  book. 
Florence  Van  Vechten  Dickey,  in  her 
"Familiar  Birds  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west" (Stanford  University  Press, 
$3.75)  gives  us  what  we've  always 
sought — bird  study  with  the  horse  be- 
fore the  cart.  No  longer  must  you 
thumb  vainly  through  hundreds  of 
pages  of  ornithological  texts  to  find  a 
bird  which  fits  the  bit  of  feather  which 
has  flitted  momentarily  in  and  out  of 
your  life.  By  means  of  an  ingenious 
color-,  size-,  and  habitat-key,  Dr.  Dickey 
enables  you  to  put  your  finger  on  your 
bird  in  five  minutes. 

Although  it  is  obviously  the  work 
of  a  scholar  and  am  authority,  this 
book  is  not  one  for  experts  in  the  field 
of  bird-lore,  for  it  treats  only  of  the 
more  familiar  birds  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest.  (At  that,  there  are  122!) 
Scientific  terms  are  replaced  by  popu- 
lar names,  and  much  of  the  material 
on  habits  of  the  different  species  makes 
really  good  reading.  One  hundred  and 
two  fine  color  photographs. 


*Tke  glossy 
finish  can  be 
brightened  by 
rubbing  brisk-  J 
ly  with  a  soft 
dry  cloth. 

CLEANS 
POLISHES 
PROTECTS 
ALL  SHOES  I 
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DOG  WORM 
CAPSULES 


Protect  your  clog's  health;  give  him  new 
"pep";  free  him  of  worms. .  .the  cause  of 
75%  of  all  dog  ailments.  It's  easy  now.  No  more 
guessing  which  kind  of  worms  afflict  your  dog ;  the 
new  Pulvcx  Worm  Capsules  expel  Tape,  Round,  and 
Hook  Worms  In  one  dosing.  No  gassing,  gagging,  or 
harmful  effects.  At  pet  shops  and  I 
drug  stores,  75c,  or  write  us  direct,  I  Bached  oy 
William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Inc.,  I  92  Years 
1932  Clifton  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois.    |    Experience 


PULVEX 


(hmUriatixm. 
WORM  CAPSULES 
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Olympic  <Huul 

the  finest  In  the  Northwest.  Wi'n  proud  of 
our  good  food,  comfortable  beds  and 
friendly  service — and  the  rates  are  moderate. 
Theatres,  business  and  shopping  districts 
are  nearby — convenient  for  tourist  or  com- 
mercial traveller.  1000  rooms — all  with  bath. 
FRANK    HULL.     MANAGER 
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Sam-Flush  » 


The  meanest  job  in  the  house  is  now  one 
of  the  easiest.  Sani-FIush  takes  all  the 
drudgery  out  of  cleaning  toilet  bowls.  You 
don't  -i  rnli  and  scour.  Just  pour  a  bit  of 
Sani-FIush  in  the  bowl  (follow  directions 
on  the  can).  Flush  the  toilet.  And  that's 
he  end  of  it. 

Sani-FIush  makes  new  cleanliness  and 
tanitalion  possible.  Spots  and  stains  go  in- 
stantly. The  toilet  sparkles  just  like  new. 
Serms  and  odors  are  swept  away.  The  hid- 
len  trap  that  no  other  method  can  reach 
g  purified  and  safe.  Sani-FIush  cannot  in- 
lure  plumbing.  It  is  also  effective  for  clean- 
ng  automobile  radiators  (directions  on  the 
»n).  Sold  by  all  grocery,  drug,  and  hard- 
ware stores  —  25  and  10  cent  sizes.  The 
lygienic  Products  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 


EANS 


OILET    BOWLS    WITHOUT    SCOURING 


ASTOUNDING  RESULTS! 


PSYCHOSCOPE 


•  TELLS  ^ANSWERS  ©AMUSES, 

FORTUNES  QUESTIONS  ENTERTAINS 

NEVER   ANYTHING   LIKE   IT  BEFORE! 

SEND  »1   TO   BOX  1164,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


IUILD  YOUR  FIREPLACE  AROUND  A 
SUPERIOR  HEAT  CIRCULATOR 
>R  MODERNIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  ONE 

Enjoy  the  glow  and 
comiort  of  an  open  fire- 
place with  furnace  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  circulates  warm  air 
to  far  corners  and  ad- 
joining rooms  .  .  .  main- 
taining an  even  tem- 
Serature. 
eating  efficiency  ap- 
proximately 70%  as 
against  15%  delivery  oi 
the    ordinary    fireplace. 

Burns  Coal,  Wood  or 
Gas. 

SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 

GUARANTEED 
!ate   if    building    new   fireplace   or    remodeling 
resent  one.         ,,        , 

Manufacturers 

SUPERIOR  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
IH6  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST.      LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Extra    Bed    Space 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

rather  than  guest-room  ideas,  the 
chances  are  you  will  turn  over  your 
own  room  to  the  guest,  and  take  the 
tuckaway  bed  for  yourself.  For  your 
own  sake,  be  sure  the  bed  you  sleep 
in  every  night  is  a  compliment  to 
the  guest!  Deep,  sleepy  springs  and 
mattress,  downy  pillows,  good  long 
sheets  (never  buy  less  than  108-inch 
long  sheets;  they  should  be  jz  inches 
wide  for  twin  beds,  8i  or  90  inches 
wide  for  double  beds)  and  light, 
warm  blankets— who  will  remember 
whether  the  bedstead  and  bed  spread 
are  new  or  shabby  when  the  funda- 
mentals of  comfort  are  provided  for? 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  many  other- 
wise intelligent  people  have  any  idea 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  bed.  They 
are  apparently  satisfied  with  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  bed,  forgetting 
that  it  is  what  it  feels  like  that  really 
counts.  Perhaps  this  trait  accounts 
for  the  dull,  tired,  dispirited  looks 
we  see  on  too  many  faces  as  we  walk 
down  the  street.  A  really  restful  sleep 
in  a  really  good  bed  would  do  won- 
ders for  some  of  them,  I  feel  sure. 

When  planning  that  extra  sleeping 
space,  be  sure  to  provide  some  sort  of 
dressing  corner  for  yourself  or  the  one 
who  will  use  it.  An  extra  bureau  and 
mirror  in  the  bathroom  or  back  hall 
or  bed  closet  is  most  satisfactory; 
lacking  that,  it  is  smart  to  screw  a 
mirror  with  a  shelf  beneath  it  on  the 
inside  of  the  closet  door. 

And  just  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
"young  visitor"  who  is  moving  in  to 
become  a  permanent  roomer  in  your 
home.  Be  sure  to  welcome  him  with  a 
good  bed  of  his  own !  The  right  springs 
and  mattress  for  the  small  child  are 
tremendously  important  from  the 
health  standpoint.  After  crib  days, 
provide  a  bed  that  will  serve  appro- 
priately for  years,  without  shortly 
becoming  too  babyish.  Good  springs 
and  mattress,  good  sheets  and  blankets 
are  not  enough;  teach  the  growing 
youngster  (yes,  boy  as  well  as  girl)  to 
make  his  own  bed  and  to  make  it 
correctly  right  from  the  start.  It  is  as 
easy  to  make  a  bed  well  as  to  make  it 
poorly!  Only  by  such  repeated  lessons 
do  children  learn  respect  for  nice 
things,  and  acquire  the  love  of  order- 
liness that  is  certainly  not  born  in 
them. 


BRINGS  new  ease  and 
economy  to  waxing  of 
floors,  linoleum,  tile,  etc.  Dries 
bright  without  rubbing. 

Special  offer,  now,  includes 
long -handled  mop  for  quicker, 
easier  application.  Ask  for  yours 
today  at  any  Union  Oil  Company 
dealer. 

UNION 
WAX 

A  UNION  OIL  COMPANY  PRODUCT 

Outstanding  features  in  the  next  two  issues  of 
SUNSET  are  holiday  table  decorations.  Let  them 
furnish  you  with  new  ideas  for  your  Thanksgiv- 
ing  and    Christmas   tables. 


^ufith,  BESTIIifE 


*  WALLTIUEINM  ANDY     SHE  ETS 

7k  Sail  Wail  7iic  for  BatttAjnm* 
ShowVL.StaMU  cvrut  l(i£ch&tvb 

Permanent,  Porcelain-like,  Waterproof  Tile 
in  wide  assortment  of  attractive  colors.  Will 
not  warp,  peel  or  crack.  Easily  kept  clean  with 
damp  cloth.  Ouickly  installed  with  carpenter's 
tools.  Saves  about  half  cost  of  ordinary  tile. 
For  new  or  old  construction.  Write  us  for 
color  chart  and  name  of  Bestile  Dealer  near 


you. 


Manufactured  by 


iujl  b  e  s  t  1  j.  e  nnfcCo. 

55j Market  St.  ,  Ontario  .  832  nvs^St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO         CALIFORNIA  LOS  ANGELES 
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Shellubrication  increases 

driving  pleasure  and 

cuts  upkeep  costs 

SQUEAKS  ?  From  bumper  to  trunk-hinges 
Shellubrication  gets  rid  of  them  for  you.  Oil 
and  stainless  grease  are  applied.  Fender  and  bump- 
er bolts  are  tightened.  Every  body  noise  is  traced 
to  its  source. 

Shellubrication  means  thorough  lubricat- 
ing. Gars  today  need  from  7  to  11  special 
oils  and  greases.  Shell  stations  carry  every 
type  needed  for  the  30  or  more  lubrication 
points  on  your  car. 

Shell  uses  a  fluid  grease  for  the  steering 
gear  housing  to  make  your  car  steer  easier. 

On  wheel  bearings,  Shell  applies  a  tough- 
textured  grease  that  doesn't  seep  out  onto 
your  break  linings. 

Every  vital  point  is  properly  lubricated— 


and  no  point  can  be  overlooked.  The  forget-proof 
Shellubrication  procedure  sees  to  that! 

This  new-type  upkeep  service  even  grooms  your 
car.  The  body  is  dusted  carefully.  Windows  cleaned 
till  they  sparkle.  The  chromium  polished.  Uphol- 
stery spot-cleaned  and  vacuumed. 

The  next  time  your  car  needs  lubricating,  drive 
into  your  neighborhood  Shell  station.  Find  out 
about  this  modern  system  of  car  upkeep.  With  all 
of  its  plus  values,  Shellubrication  costs  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  "grease  job" ! 


SEND 

100 

IN   STAMPS 


HURRY — if  you  want  this  humorous  map! 
"THE  SAN  DIEGO  EXPOSITION" 

Don  Bloodgood's  Litest  and  funniest  cartograph — 
you'll  want  to  frame  it!  On  the  reverse  side,  bor- 
.'.m.i  l»y  ti  lnstofit.il  paintings,  is  in  ixnusing  pan- 
orama of  San  Diego  and  ncaihy  points.  Hoth  suits 
lithographed    in    5    colors;    size    32    in.    by  in 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Depf.  A-10 
Fox  the  enclosed  10  cents  in  stamps,  please  mail 
l     i  OsitiOQ  map,  postpaid,  to: 


N.ime City.. 

A'Urtsl StOtt 
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Hi  hi  I  IIJI 


Featuring    the    prize    winners    in    the    recent    Hawaiian    photographic    contest 

NSET      TRAVEL       DEPARTMENT 

■      'I' 
Conducf e  d     by     H  E  L  G  A      I 
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SAFARI 


Visit  the  greatest  natural  wild  life 
sanctuary    in    the    world  —  larger 
than  the  whole  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey— harboring  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  free-roaming  African 
game  animals.  Motor  through 
it,    honking   the   lions   out   of 
your  path — stay  at  a  rest  camp 
v      (equipment  supplied),  and  ex- 
M     perience  the  eerie  thrills  of  an 
African  night. 

j  Get  your  own  close-up  camera 
shots  of  giraffe,  zebra,  water- 
buck;  herds  of  graceful  im- 
pala,  hippos  and  crocodiles. 


Bring  home  your  own  African 
wild-life  movies! 

Kruger  National  Park  alone  is 
worth  a  visit  to  South  Africa. 
But  South  Africa  offers  many 
other  adventures  and  marve- 
lous sights  —  all  conveniently 
accessible  by  luxurious  train 
service,  airplane  or  motor  bus. 

There  is  sporty  golf  for  you  on 
excellent  courses,  good  tennis, 
fishing,  surf  bathing. 

See  fresh  scenes  and 
new  skies  in  the  won- 
derful climate  of  South 
Africa! 


For    full    information, 
call  at  or  write  to 
Thos.Cook  &  Son— Wagons-Lits,  Inc.,  587-J 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or 
any  of  their  branch  offices; 
or  any  of  the  ether  leading  ' 
tourist    and    travel    aegncics 
throughout    the    world. 


RAVEL 


Because  Hawaii 

is  so  ineffably  lovely, 
you've  but  to  point 
your  camera  and 
shoot,   and  the  re- 
sults will  be  charm- 
ing.  The  photo- 
graphs reproduced  on 
these  pages  seemed 
lovelier  than  usual, 
however,  and  descriptive  enough  to 
tell  the  story  of  this  group  of  tropical 
isles  where  flowers  bloom  by  night; 
a  land  of  eternal  Maytime,  night  rain- 
bows, moonlight  marriage  laws,  and 


five  or  six  days  of  leisurely  cruising. 
It  is  from  the  heights  of  Tantalu 
(upper  photograph,  preceding  page^ 
that  the  best  view  of  Honolulu  is  ha< 
— and  what  a  place  to  watch  the  sun 


strange  legends  of  pixies  and  gnomes, 
and  of  a  Deity  who  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  sun  to  go  more  slowly 
in  its  journey  that  these  Hawaiians 
might  have  more  time  in  which  to 
play— this  is  Polynesia,  the  last  habit- 
able part  of  the  world  to  be  occupied. 
To  this  land,  so  remotely  different 
from  ours,  you  can  go  without  a  pass- 
port, without  language  difficulties  or 
monetary  differences,  in  a  matter  of 


set  or  the  moon  come  up.  Horticul 
turally,  the  islands  offer  endless  vari- 
ety. The  sausage  tree  (center  left 
preceding  page)  is  one  of  the  man) 
rare  tropical  plants  found  in  the 
grounds  of  Queen's  Hospital — ground 
that  area  veritable  jungle  of  growing 
things.  Have  you  tasted  the  nectar  o 
the  gods?  From  the  fruit  of  the  meloi 
tree  (Carica  papaya),  pictured  above 
it  comes— and  it's  like  nothing  you've 
ever  tasted  before. 

Just  as  theOrientals 
have  moon-viewing 
festivals,  so  do  the 
people  of  Hawaii  conn 
from  miles  aroiuu. 
twice  yearly  by  hi  I 
moon    to    watch    (Ik 

spectacle  oi  the  nighj 
blootningcereus,  witl 

which  there  is  noth 
ing  to  compare.  A; 
cue  as  the  alpine  <  del 

s  U  N  s  i    | 
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wciss  and  growing  in  as  inaccessible 
spots,  is  this  exquisite  silver  sword 
nl.  nit,  found  on  theascenttoMt.  Halea- 
kala.  Of  the  900  species  of  flowering 
plants  in  Hawaii,  many  of  the  rarest 
are  found  in  the  Moanalua  Gardens. 
Romance  the  old,  old  story,  is  told 
by  the  center  right  photograph  on 
the  preceding  page.  Nowhere  is  the 
moon  quite  so  large,  the  night  so  soft 
and  warm,  nor  the  swimming  so  de- 
lightful the  year  around.  Due  to  the 
contour  of  the  ocean  floor  on  Waikiki, 
this  famous  beach  is  about  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  surfboard- 
ing  and  outrigger  canoeing  flourish — 
and,  too,  Waikiki  is  completely  safe 
from  undertow  and  sharks. 

As  diversified  as  its  inhabitants  is 
the  architecture  of  Hawaii,  from  Ori- 
:ntal  temples  to  grass  huts.  Pictured 
lower  right  on  the  preceding  page,  is 
rheChineseChristian  Church,  a  strik- 
ing Oriental  note  of  the  kind  found 
so  predominantly  in  these  islands 
where  are  gathered  Chinese,  Japanese, 
ind  Koreans  who  shuffle  between 
>hinto  shrines,  Buddhist  temples, 
?ekin  bazaars  and  Nipponese  tea 
louses.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  grass 
lut  of  David  Kaapuawaokameham- 
:ha  (!),  pictured  lower  right,  facing 
)age,  a  one-time  taxi  driver  who, 
ired  of  telling  tourists  how  the  natives 
ised  to  live,  decided  to  show  them 
low.  In  his  native  hut  at  Punaluu,  a 
hort  drive  from  Honolulu,  he  lives 
n  primitive  fashion,  eating  raw  fish, 
wi,  etc.,  as  he  re-lives  history  and 
'.elights  tourists. 

Aloha,  Waikiki,  leis,  Diamond 

lead  —  magic  words  that  mean 

lawaii.  Among  them,  Diamond  Head 

see  photographs  at  center  and  bottom 

i  page  50)  an  extinct  crater,  is  per- 

.aps  the  best  known  landmark  to  new 

isitors  and  old.  But  the  photographs 

aven't  quite  told  the  whole  story. 

"here  is  still  Molakai  to  see,  the  leper 

olony;  and  the  natives  living  in  the 

lode  of  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  still 

raveling  in  their  own  star-guided 

anoes;  there  are  mountain  goat,  deer, 

nd  buffalo  to  hunt;  and  you  must  see 

.auai,  geologically  the  oldest  and 

zenically  the  loveliest  island  of  the 

rchipelago;  the  garden  isle  of  bark- 

lg  sands  and  the  little  Grand  Canyon. 

laui  is  the  site  of  Haleakala,  the 

irgest  inactive  crater  on  earth,  while 

.ilauea,  the  largest  active  volcano  in 

le  world,  boils  and  fumes  on  the 

land  of  Hawaii.  Here  too  are  the 

Tn  forests  and  the  black  sands,  and 

dies  of  tropical  loveliness.   Before 

ou  leave  the  happy  islands,  you  must 

:tend  a  native  luau,  eat  poi  finger- 

shion,  and  roast  pig  and  fresh  coco- 

Jt  milk;  and  there  is  even  a  dude 

.nch  in  Hawaii,  where  the  cowboys 

ear  ginger  blossom  wreaths  on  their 

:etsons! 

If  you've  a  yen  to  turn  winter  into 
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CANADA 

BIG  GAME  is  plentiful  in  Canada 
this  year.  No  matter  what  you 
seek  or  where  you  want  to  go  you're 
sure  of  your  bag  in  this  great  sports- 
men's playground.  If  it's  moose  you 
want  Canada  offers  some  of  the  most 
famous  hunting  grounds  in  the  world. 
Deer  are  everywhere.  Elk  and  caribou 
are  still  found  in  great  numbers  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Dominion. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  you'll  get 
mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats 
—  the  most  elusive  of  all  game. 
Grizzlies  offer  thrills  to  stir  the  blood 
of  every  sportsman.  Other  species  of 
bear  are  plentiful  throughout  Canada. 

And  for  variety,  Canada  abounds  in 

feathered     game  —  pheasant,    part- 

ridge,  duck, 
geese,  grouse  and  other  species 


#  Write  us  and  let  us  know  what  kind 
of  game  you're  after,  and  how  long 
you  can  spend.  We  will  give  you  details 

of  the  best   places    to  go; 

the    name    of    guides    and 

outfitters;     routes    and 

approximate  cost. 


•  Canadahasmoose, 

deer,  bear,  goat, 

sheep,   elk,   caribou, 

grouse,  partridge,  duck,  geese 

and  other  big  and  small  game. 


CANADIAN 

Ottawa, 


EL    BUREAU 


Canada 


ONE  PIPEFUL 
OFEDGEWORTH 

LASTS  ME 
OVER  AN  HOUR 


THE  long  burning  of  Edge- 
worth  is  not  an  accident.  If 
any  other  tobacco  were  made  of 
such  top-quality  leaves,  cured, 
aged  and  manufactured  just  as 
Edgeworth  is— it  would  burn  as 
long.  But  it  still  might  not  have 
Edgeworth's  perfect  mildness 
and  rich  tobacco  flavor.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  unique,  and  ideal, 
combination  is  the  chief  reason 
so  many  discriminating  men 
smoke  Edgeworth.  Buy  a  15^  tin 
for  your  pipe  today.  Here  is  Mr. 
Doyle's  letter: 


January  17,  1935 
Larus  fl£  Bro.  Co.  285  Dupont  Avenue 

Richmond,  Va.  Nawburgh,  New  York 

Gentlemen*. 

I  work  in  a  store  where  they  sell  a  large  variety  of 
smoking  tobaccos. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  noticed  that 
our  sales  of  Edgeworth  Tobacco  have  increased.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  some  of 
our  customers  why  they  have  changed  to  Edgeworth. 

They  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  far  more  econom- 
ical to  smoke  Edgeworth,  for  one  pipeful  will  last 
them  double  the  time  of  any  other  brand  of  smoking 
tobacco. 

One  of  our  customers  has  told  me  that  a  pipeful 
of  Edgeworth  will  last  him  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes. 

It  is  not  any  practice  of  mine  to  praise  any  one 
kind  of  tobacco,  but  I  believe  that  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  these  facts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Doyle 


TRAVEL 


summer,  write  us  for  the  following 
folders,  and  let  us  help  you.  (Please 
include  a  large  stamped  envelope  for 
each  folder.)  What  to  Wear  in  Hawaii , 
All  Expense  Tours  to  Hawaii;  hotels 
and  apartments  list,  inter-island 
schedules;  steamship  sailings,  etc. 


Autumn 
In  Yosemite 

There's  something  about  the  peace 
and  quiet  beauty  of  Yosemite  Valley 
in  the  fall — autumn  is  weaving  her 
magic  spell;  the  vacation  crowds  have 
left;  there  is  only  the  murmur  of 
growing  things;  wind  in  the  trees; 
sentinel  mountains;  falling  leaves  of 
the  dogwood,  the  azalea  and  quaking 
aspen  in  brilliant  array  of  autumn  col- 
orings. Now  is  the  time  to  steal  a 
week  or  a  long  weekend  and  seek  the 
haven  of  this  lovely  valley.  The  high- 
way into  Yosemite  is  an  all-year  road; 
there  is  still  good  angling  in  the  fall; 
and  there  are  available  accommodations 
to  suit  all  purses.  Write  us  for  a  de- 
scriptive folder  on  Yosemite. 


Scenery  in 
Southeastern  Oregon 

"Ghost  trails  of  '42,  desert  pano- 
ramas, mountains  and  rocky  canyons 
—the  versatility  of  southeastern  Ore- 
gon," writes  Lulu  Aiken  of  Ontario, 
Oregon.  "The  terrain  and  herbaceous 
growth  is  similar  to  that  of  Palestine; 
the  wild  flowers  are  almost  identical. 
The  climate  is  variable — visit  us  in 
spring  or  fall.  The  Blue  Mountains  to 
the  north  and  the  Sawtooths  of  Idaho 
to  the  east  change  colors  with  the 
shades  of  light.  Because  of  the  dust 
in  the  air,  nowhere  are  sunsets  and 
sunrises  more  beautiful.  On  sections 
of  the  mountains  are  scattered  growths 
of  mountain  mahogany  and  gnarly  ju- 
nipers. Ontario,  on  the  Old  Oregon 
Trail,  is  a  gateway  to  this  section  of 
Oregon.  Hunting?  Pheasant  season  is 
great;  some  of  the  best  deer  hunting 
in  the  West  is  found  on  Steins  Moun- 
tain, in  Harney  county. 

"Two  hours  from  Ontario  the  mo- 
torist is  at  the  Owyhee  Dam,  a 
breath-taking  sight  built  in  a  rocky 
canyon;  Succer  Creek  Canyon  and 
Leslie  Gulch  are  two  miniature  Grand 
Canyons,  marvelously  colored;  here 
fossils,  Indian  rock  writing,  and  rel- 
ics are  found,  as  well  as  strange  geo- 
logical formations  and  ancient  vol- 
canic craters.  On  the  mountains  of 
Harney  county  antelope  herds  roam. 


ESCAPE 

from  Tourist  Throngs  and 
Auto  Roads  .  .  . 

OVERNIGHT  by  rail  from  the 
Mexico  you  know  is  that  other, 
that  even  more  enchanting  Mex- 
ico. You'll  love  this  new  Mexico 
all  the  more  ;  love  its  cozy  inns, 
its  beauty,  its  hospitality.  Until 
you  know  Lake  Patzcuaro,  Urua- 
pan,  Guanajuato,  Aharado,  Ja- 
lapa  and  Oaxaca,  life's  loveliest! 
moments  still  await  you. 


Only  by  RAI 

The  Mexico  you'll  enjoy  most  is  far  fro 
motor  roads  and  tourist  throngs — but  may  b 
reached  quickly  and  comfortably  by  rail. 
In  your  community  there  is  a  travel  agen" 
who  specializes  in  this  other  Mexico — thi: 
holiday-land  of  your  dreams.  If  you  have  diffi 
culty  in  locating  such  an  agent,  we'll  find  hin 
for  you. 

Illustrated  informative  booklet  free.  Write  fo 
your  copy  today. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  of  MEXIC 
541  Moaadnock  Building,  San   Francisco 


MEXICO  S 


All-Expense  Tours  To  Mexic 

Independent  or  Escorted— 15,  20  or  30-day  Tours;  or  to  your  ov 
specifications  .  .  .  Combination  Rail-Water  or  All-Rail  de  lu 
Hotel  Car  Cruise-Tours,  air-conditioned  Pullmans,  first-class 
minimum  rates  .  .  .  Comprehensive  itineraries  "OS  the  Beat 
Path."  Write  direct  for  literature  and  details  to 

Southern  California  Tourist  Bureau,  Inc 

"World  Travel  Service" 
47  Broadway  Arcade,  542  So.  Broadway  LOS  ANGELI 


When  you  register  at  a  hotel,  please  tell  th 
manager  that  you  are  taking  a  trip  recommende 
by    SUNSET.     The    good    word    will     help    uJ 


OVERLOOKING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


El 


Mark  Hopkins 


UQTEl 


$00 


ROOMS  AND 
HOSPITABLE 

SERVICE 

GARAGE  IN  BUILDING 

FOUR  MINUTES 
FROM  THE  SHOW 
AND  THEATRES 


GEORGE  D.  SMITH  GENERAL  MANAGER 


SUNS 


w 


9f    SOUTH 
QITlERICfl 

100  DAY  CRUISE 


NOW  TAKE  A  REAL  SEA  VOYAGE 

Sea  o  new  world  you've  never  imagined! 
If  you  want  the  thrill  of  getting  off  the 
beaten  track,  get  in  touch  with  McCormick 
.  .  .  here's  a  real  sea  voyage  aboard 
steady,  comfortable  cargo  steamers,  to 
the  most  romantic  ports  in  the  world  I 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Santos  and  the  rest  of  them,  in  the  wake 
of  the  buccaneers. 

Send  for  descriptive  folders  today  I 
^^k      See  your  local  travel  agent,  or  write 

tMJCORMICK 

^►^5TEAM5HIP  CO. 

:PT.  S,  461  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BnnKofnmERiui 

Automobile 
LETTER  of  CREDIT 


enables  you  to  buy  a 
car  (new  or  used)  on 
smaller  monthly  pay- 
ments and  at  lower 
financing  cost. .  .  Com- 
plete information  and 
folder  at  any 
branch. 


T      R      A     V      E      L 


Jordan  Valley,  about  115  miles  south 
of  Ontario,  might  have  been  trans- 
planted from  the  Spanish  Pyrenees. 
Settled  by  Basque  sheep  herders,  the 
old  Basque  customs,  mannerisms,  cos- 
tumes, and  even  language  have  been 
preserved.  Come  and  see  southeastern 
Oregon  for  yourself,  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  what  you  have  missed!" 


Mexico's  New 
Resort  Hotel 

Guaymas,  half  way  down  the  West 
Coast  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  attracts  many 
visitors  yearly  with  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, as  well  as  being  typically  Mexican 
in  atmosphere.  An  attractive  resort  ho- 
tel of  Spanish  architecture  will  be  com- 
pleted some  time  in  October  at  Mira- 
mar  Beach. 


A  Westerner 
Goes  East 

"New  York  at  last!  I'd  dreamed  of 
this  visit,  studied  maps,  read  articles, 
and  knew  just  what  to  expect — but  I 
was  alternately  startled  and  thrilled, 
and  not  a  little  eager  to  explore.  Two 
months  of  exciting  days  and  nights 
gave  me  these  memories:  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  smart  clothes  .  .  .  stone  man- 
sions of  millionaires  .  .  .  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  City  Library 
where  one  could  spend  a  lifetime  .  .  . 
monumental  Radio  City  .  .  .  Central 
Park,  a  refreshing  bit  of  country  in 
the  heart  of  a  metropolis  .  .  .  the 
beauty  and  hushed,  reverent  atmos- 
phere of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  .  .  . 
the  theater-restaurants  .  .  .  Howard 
Chandler  Christy's  decorations  in  the 
Mirror  Room  of  Park  Lane  Bar  .  .  . 
dinners  in  Joe  Chevalier's  roof  gar- 
den .  .  .  the  smartness  of  the  large 
department  stores  .  .  .  few  Americans 
in  comparison  to  French  and  Italians 
at  the  opera  .  .  .  the  vast  choice  of 
amusements  any  night  in  the  week  . .  . 
the  magic  beauty  of  New  York  at 
sunset .  .  .  seeing  it  all  from  the  102nd 
story  of  the  Empire  State  Building, 
from  one  end  of  Manhattan  to  the 
other — rivers,  bridges,  ships  coming 
in  from  foreign  ports.  New  York  is 
an  overwhelming  personality!  But 
when  I  looked  from  my  compartment 
window  on  our  first  morning  back  in 
California,  saw  the  green  fields,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  months,  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  I  knew  I  had  re- 
mained true  to  my  first  love — I  was  a 
westerner  at  heart!" — Mrs.  J.  C. 
Piver,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


UNITED 

AIR  LINES 

again  slashes  time 
coast- to -coast!...  with 
faster,  quieter,  improved 

BOEINGS 

Top  speed  202  miles  an  hour  — 
Cruising  speed  189  miles  an  hour 
FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO 


«s^-#   0 


Shortest  and  fastest — 

Another  hour  off  United's 
!  3  fast  flights  to  New  York, 
j    Washington,  Pittsburgh, 


Angeles.    Same  fare. 


FROM  LOS  ANGELES 


'^0^-      g) .  <»    ' 


Close-up  view  of  Boul- 
der Dam — 3  new  one- 

I  r  f- 


s§    daily  over  Mid -Continent 
jfi    route.  Optional— visit  San 

Bmi^ffl    Francisco  for  same  fare. 


FROM  SEATTLE -PORTLAND 


<fms 


0^. 


0 


Fastest!  Most  popular 
route — Only  through  serv- 
ice from  the  Northwest  to 
major  Eastern  cities.  Both 
day  and  night  flights. 


•k  Fastest,  shortest  between  the  East  and 
most  Pacific  Coast  cities,  United's  new 
faster  service  is  backed  by  80  million 
miles  experience.  Personalized  service, 
stewardesses,  complimentary  meals.  "Fly 
United". 
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Should  Be  Planted  NOW 


FREE:  "MORSE'S  SWEET  peas 
AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM," 
a  15-page,  illustrated  booklet  sent 
on  request.  Select  your  seeds  at 
your   dealer's   Ferry  Seed   Display. 

ldd;J;i!fl'lil;*H 
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To  Put  the  ORE  of  Zeal 
Into  His  Garden  ChOREs 


Help  his  work  make  a 
^  GRAND 
SHOWING! 


^*WW*I*M1W» 


•Like  Tom  Sawyer  white-washing  the 
fence,  that  boy  of  yours  will  put  new 
pep  and  zest  into  mowing  the  lawn 
if  the  job  is  worth  his  manful  efforts. 
Let  it  be  rich  and  luxuriant  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  good  application  of 

CALA-BONE 

(AMMONIATED) 

With  or   Without  Potash 

Good  for  all  growing  things.  Odorless. 
Economical.  If  you  doubt,  send  a  postcard 
for  a  generous  free  sample  :  enough  for  a 
test  plot. 

At  your  garden  store 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries  I  no. 
405  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


October    Garden    Tasks 

Written  for  the  Bay  Region 
by  NORVELL  GILLESPIE 


M, 


ANY  are  the  tasks  that  confront 
the  Bay  Region  gardener  this  month. 
Take  advantage  of  this  Indian  summer 
and  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in 
the  garden  performing  jobs  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  up  its  good  appear- 
ance. Do  not  neglect  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  cutting  the  lawn  and  thoroughly 
watering  everything  in  preparation  for 
the  last  spells  of  warm  weather  that 
will  be  enjoyed  in  this  section. 

To  prolong  the  flowering  period  of 
dahlias,  pinch  off  side  buds  and  thor- 
oughly irrigate  twice  a  week.  Cultivat- 
ing once  a  week  will  greatly  help,  also. 
Perhaps,  pests  have  attacked  your  dah- 
lias. Black  aphis,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent infestations,  may  be  successfully 
checked  if  the  ants  are  controlled.  Do 
this  by  placing  ant  exterminators  among 
the  plants.  Spray  with  a  nicotine  solu- 
tion to  kill  thrips.  This  same  spray  is 
also  effective  against  the  aphis.  Mildew, 
one  of  the  chief  troubles  in  the  Bay 
Region,  may  be  delayed  by  dusting 
with  sulphur  at  first  signs  of  its  evi- 
dence. 

If  your  chrysanthemums  have  been 
attacked  by  leaf  blight  now  at  their 
blooming  time,  don't  lose  your  patience 
and  cast  them  out  or  mutter  dark  threats 
about  not  growing  any  more  chrysan- 
themums in  the  future  - — -  just  spray 
them  with  a  postassium  sulphide  solu- 
tion. If  the  disease  is  noticed  early,  and 
the  specks  on  the  leaves  are  light  in 
color,  a  solution  of  y2  ounce  of  potas- 
sium sulphide  to  a  gallon  of  water  will 
clear  up  the  trouble.  If  the  disease  is 
too  advanced,  and  the  leaf  spots  are  a 
dark  brown  in  color,  use  an  ounce  of 
the  chemical  to  each  quart  of  water, 
and  spray.  A  weekly  spraying  with 
nicotine  sulphate  will  help  control 
aphis,  thrips,  midges,  and  leaf  miners, 
if  your  plants  have  the  rust,  discard 
them  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  re- 
place them  with  new,  healthy  plants 
next  year. 

The  perennial  border  demands  atten- 
tion this  month.  Now  is  the  time  to  cut 
back,  divide  and  transplant,  and  feed 
the  soil.  Dig  into  the  ground  deeply 
and  add  plenty  of  farmyard  manure. 
Work  it  in  thoroughly  so  that  it  will 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  and  provide 
plenty  of  nourishment  for  bulbs  that 
will  be  planted  later. 

Cut  back  and  divide  Michaelmas 
daisies  when  they  have  finished  their 
bloom  and  treat  phlox,  delphiniums, 
geums  and  hollyhocks  in  the  same  man- 


ner. If  a  lot  of  young  plants  of  pentste 
mons  are  wanted,  cut  back  the  flowei 
stems  as  soon  as  they  are  finishe 
blooming,  which  in  desirable  location: 
may  not  be  until  the  end  of  next  month, 
to  stimulate  young  new  growth.  A: 
soon  as  it  comes,  cut  off  these  youn 
shoots,  root  them  in  sand,  and  in  earh 
spring,  you  should  have  plenty  to  plan' 
out  because  of  their  ease  of  propaga 
tion.  New  hybrids  of  these  foxglove 
like  blooms  may  be  obtained  in  shade:! 
of  near-white,  pink,  red,  mauve  ant) 
purple.  These  flowers  are  particular! 
valuable  since  they  bloom  most  of  th 
summer  and,  under  favorable  condi 
tions,  into  winter.  They  will  do  withj 
out  water  for  short  periods. 

If  you  have  planted  no  winter  anl 
nuals  to  brighten  up  the  garden,  then  - 
is  yet  time  to  sow  seeds  of  pansies 
violas,  winter  flowering  stocks,  ciner 
arias,  Virginia  stocks  (Malcomia  mart 
tima),  sweet  peas,  and  Primula  ma 
lacoides.  The  seeds  will  germinat 
faster  if  a  covering  of  glass  is  placet 
over  the  seed  box.  Raise  the  glass  fror 
the  box  at  least  two  inches  during  th 
daytime  while  the  sun  is  out  so  tha 
the  young  seedlings  will  not  suffer  fo 
the  want  of  clear  air.  Keep  the  soi 
moist,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  seed, 
lings  will  be  ready  to  be  pricked  ou 
for  subsequent  planting  later. 

A  few  gladiolus  may  be  planted  no\ 
for  late  bloom.  Give  them  a  warn 
sunny  spot  with  rich  soil  and  they  wi 
respond  quickly. 

October  is  a  good  month  to  so 
lawns  in  this  locality.  The  job  shoul 
be  done  at  once  before  our  chill  wintf, 
winds  come  to  hamper  us  by  coolin 
the  ground  and  by  drying  out  the  sui 
face  of  the  newly  seeded  lawns.  R< 
member  that  once  the  seed  is  sown, 
should  be  kept  moist  every  day  unt 
germination  has  taken  place  and  th 
surface  is  covered  with  the  characteri; 
tic  green  fuzz  of  the  new  lawn.  Plac  in 
sacks  over  the  seed  will  help  to  kee  ] 
it  moist  and  hasten  germination.  It  als 
prevents  the  wind  from  blowing  tr 
seed  away.  When  the  seeds  hav 
sprouted,  it  is  safe  to  remove  the  coi 
ering. 

A  good  mixture  of  lawn  seed  ft 
Bay  Region  gardens  may  be  made  t 
mixing  Australian  rye  and  Kent  nek 
blue  grass  in  equal  amounts.  A  slurcJ 
lawn  will  result.  The  quick  germinl 
ing  Australian  rye  comes  up  first  an 
gives   the   lawn   that    rich    blue-gre< 
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PLANT 


QUALITY 

♦Bulbs* 

Each  fall  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  come 
back  to  Hallawell's  for  bulbs.  Join  them — and 
you.  too,  will  be  back  next  year.  Send  now 
for  free  catalog  and  make  your  selections  while 
stocks  are  complete. 

Hallawell's 

fvr&uccess/u/  ctardens 


I 


Hallawell  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  O. 
256   Market   St.,   San    Francisco 

Please  send  FREE,  Hallawell's  1935  FALL 

BULB  CATALOG. 

Name 

Address 

NURSERY  AT  QUINTARA  ST.  &  23rd  AVE. 


To  Make  your  Soil 

RICH-MELLOW 


uSe 


^     PULVERIZED    "\ 

^fPMAHVl^ 


ODORLESS... FREE  FROM  WEED  SEED 

One  bag  equals  whole  load  of  barnyard 

manure  in  fertilizing  value. 

100-LB.  BAG. ..$1.75 


BOY     BOTH     FROM     YOUR 


,  QUICK  GROWTH 
VIVID  COLOR 


uSe 


I 
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PLANT  FOOD     V, 

■&ox"t5 


CONCENTRATED  -  POWERFUL 
ECONOMICAL 

10lbs.75c   25lbs.$l.50    50lbs.$2.25    I00lbs.$4.00 


GROWERS  FERTILIZER   CO. 

108     DAVIS     STREET      •      SAN     FRANCISCO 


color  as  well  as  deeper  growing  roots. 
A  lawn  planted  with  this  mixture  is 
unusually  tough  and  will  withstand  the 
treads  of  the  neighborhood  children 
more  easily  after  it  is  once  established. 

The  California  Garden  Club  Federa- 
tion has  just  made  another  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  success  of  garden 
clubs  and  their  programs.  A  Flower 
Show  and  Garden  Judging  book  has 
just  been  issued,  and  is  available  to 
members  of  clubs  who  wish  to  know 
how  to  successfully  put  over  flower 
shows  and  what  to  look  for  when  judg- 
ing. The  subject  matter  in  this  book 
and  the  schedules  are  excellent.  Such 
people  as  H.  M.  Butterfield,  Mrs.  Hill- 
yer  Brown,  Ralph  Cornell,  Howard 
Gilkey,  Alvin  Eager,  Charlotte  Hoak, 
and  the  late  Professor  P.  W.  Nahl  of 
the  University  of  California  have  col- 
laborated in  writing  this  book.  Every 
garden  club  should  have  at  least  one 
copy.  They  may  be  ordered  for  35  cents 
plus  three  cents  postage,  from  Frank 
E.  Ford,  601  West  Fifth  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  or  from  H.  M.  Butterfield,  39 
Giannini  Hall,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Whether  it  was  due  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  California  Horticultural 
Society  which  featured  fuschias,  we  are 
not  sure,  but  a  flood  of  letters  has  been 
pouring  in  lately  asking  for  informa- 
tion on  new  varieties  of  fuschias  and 
how  to  join  the  American  Fuschia  So- 
ciety. Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Little  is  the  sec- 
retary of  this  fast-growing  organization, 
and  any  information  concerning  its  ac- 
tivities may  be  had  by  writing  to  her 
at  1175  Colusa  Avenue,  Berkeley. 

The  20th  annual  Dahlia  Show,  held 
in  San  Francisco  recently,  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  in  years.  A  $25  prize 
was  awarded  to  Curtis  Redfern  for  the 
best  dahlia  that  was  exhibited.  It  was  a 
new  shell-pink,  semi-cactus  type  named 
Shekina.  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  trailing 
begonias  and  a  new  copper-colored 
tuberous  begonia  were  exhibited  by  H. 
Werle. 


The  Cover 
This  Month 

Botanically  interested  gardeners  are 
probably  wondering  which  species  of 
cotoneaster  it  is  that  is  featured  in  the 
natural  color  photograph  on  the  cover 
of  this  October  issue  of  Sunset.  It  is 
a  newcomer,  and  should  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  many  gardens.  According 
to  Victor  Reiter,  Jr.,  from  whose  gar- 
dens in  San  Francisco  came  the  material 
for  this  cover,  its  greatest  merit  is  that 
the  berries  are  fully  colored  by  the  end 
of  June  and  are  of  good  size.  It  is 
called  Cotoneaster  praecox  botanically, 
and  popularly  known  as  Early  Coto- 
neaster. Even  though  the  berries  form 
early,  they  last  well  into  winter. 


Recommended 

DAFFODILS 

At  Very   Attractive  Prices! 


(Described  by  Sydney  B.  Mitchell  in 
this  issue  of  SUNSET) 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plant  Daffodils. 
Here  are  2  COLLECTIONS  FOR  SUNSET 
READERS — each  one  a  real  Garden  Bar- 
gain! Every  bulb  is  first  grade!  Extra  large! 
Double-nose  type,  producing  magnificent 
flowers  !  Ready  for  immediate  delivery,  POST- 
PAID. 

SUNSET  COLLECTION  No.  1 
50    Large   Bulbs,    Standard   Varieties 

5  Hera 

5  Sunrise 

5  Seagull 

5  Ornatus  Maximus 

5  Golden  Sceptre 

$3-75 


5  King  Alfred 

5  Tresserve 

5  Spring  Glory 

5  Whitewell 

5  Lord  Kitchener 
50  Large,  Double-Nose 
Bulbs 


(Add  Sales  Tax  lie) 


POSTPAID 


SUNSET  COLLECTION  No.  2 

New    and  RARE    Varieties 


1  Eve 

1  Croesus 
1  John  Evelyn 
1  Firetail 
1  Buttercup 


1  February  Gold 
1  Queen  of  Spain 
1  Agnes  Harvey 
1  Twink 
1  Snowsprite 


10   RARE  Bulbs,  each  extra 

large,  double  nose    .... 

(Add  Sales  Tax  8c) 


$2.75 

POSTPAID 


FREE  BULB  CATALOG 
—38  COLOR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Lists  48  Daffodil  varieties ;  145  other  bulbs.  Com- 
plete instructions  on  planting  and  care.  FREE — 
mail  Coupon  today. 

CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY     CO. 

Established  1865 
GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  JR.,  President 

NILES,  CALIF. 

Please  send  me  the  following  (check  item 
desired) : 

□  SUNSET  COLLECTION  No.  1 

$3.75    (plus   lie  tax) 

□  SUNSET  COLLECTION  No.  2 

$2.75   (plus     8c  tax) 

□  FALL  BULB  CATALOG    (FREE) 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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You  gardeners  who  have  never  used  Peat 
Moss  will  be  amazed  when  you  discover 
how  it  lightens  your  work  and  improves 
what  you  grow.  It's  the  ideal  mulch  and 
humus.  Improves  any  soil.  Lets  plants 
breathe.  Makes  the  earth  they  grow  in  more 
porous  and  absorbent,  a  better  water  reser- 
voir. Discourages  weeds. 

But,  be  sure  you  get  Premier  vacuum- 
cleaned  Swedish  Peat  Moss — free  from  ex- 
cessive dust,  dirt  and  fibre.  Its  live,  unde- 
cayed  cell-structure  guarantees  greater  ab- 
sorbency  and  more  useful  bushels  per  bale. 
Undecayed  Peat  Moss  cannot  cake — requires 
no  labor  to  break  up.  Premier's  careful 
processing  insures  finer  and  more  uniform 
granulation. 

WILSON  &  GEO.  MEYER  &  CO. 
Federal   Reserve   Bank   Bldg.,   San    Francisco 
Mail    me   leaflet   telling   how   to    use   Peat 
Moss  in  my  garden  the  year  round. 

Name 


Street.. 

City 

State... 


SWEDISH 

PEAT  MOSS 


It's  a  good  idea  to  use  bone  meal  when  plant- 
ing bulbs.  Since  this  is  a  slow-acting  ferti- 
lizer, it  iurnishes  exactly  the  right  nourish- 
ment. 


1  ^PRUIIE 

UJESTERn  SHRUBS 

<Jl,j 

:/<  Ami/uiil  Muhtin 
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R  CRRDEn 
BOOK  FOR 
SOUTHERH 
CHLIFORHIR 


Here  is  a  book  that  actually 
shows  how  to  prune  the  shrubs 
of  southern  California.  The 
drawings  are  clear  and  accu- 
rate; the  information  reliable. 
The  only  book  to  be  had  on  this 
important  subject  of  $  *i 
pruning "  ■ 

ORDER   TODAY    FROM 

SUNSET  Magazine,  576  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


King    of    the    Greenhouse 


(Continued  from  page  1 2) 


Select  a  hardy  leaf  just  beginning  to 
turn  brown  at  the  edges  and  break  the 
stem  close  to  the  main  plant.  Then 
with  your  finger  make  a  shallow 
trench  in  the  prepared  bed  and  cover 
the  stem  laterally,  including  its  join- 
ing with  the  leaf.  With  a  stone  or 
small  sticks  prop  the  leaf  edges  up 
from  the  ground  so  that  bugs  and 
other  garden  pests  will  find  no  hiding 
place  beneath  it.  When  they  have  de- 
veloped two  or  three  leaves,  the  tiny 
plants  that  grow  from  the  stem  can 
be  cut  away  without  disturbing  the 
other  parts  of  the  parent  leaf  which  is 
likely  to  produce  plants  even  after  it 
has  lost  all  signs  of  being  alive  itself. 

Another  way  of  propagating  Rexes 
is  to  cut  a  leaf  without  a  stem  straight 
across,  a  little  less  than  half  way  be- 
tween the  stem  junction  and  the  point, 
then  cut  the  stem-half  in  two  again, 
directly  through  the  junction.  Set 
the  cut  edges  well  into  the  leaf  mold 
bed  and  small  plants  will  grow  from 
the  forks  of  the  veins.  If  the  leaf  dies 
back  from  the  outer  edges  it  is  still 
alive,  but  if  it  dies  back  from  the 
ground,  it  is  dead  and  may  as  well  be 
taken  out.  Give  them  plenty  of  time 


Tips 


o  r 


to  grow  before  you  disturb  them, 
however,  for  they  are  often  slow  in 
developing. 

The  small  plants  can  be  put  into 
three-inch  pots,   and   transferred  to 
larger  pots  as  soon  as  growth  stops, 
until  the  pot-size  you  wish  to  use  is 
reached.  When  the  soil  has  been  ex- 
hausted you  may  then  take  a  knif< 
and  slice  down  around  the  edges,  re 
moving  the  old  soil  in  sections  and  , 
putting  in  fresh  leaf  mold,  withou 
having  to  lift  out  the  plant  itself. 

Mrs.  Fewkes  of  the  Montalvo  Gar- 
dens in  Ocean  Beach,  California,  an 
authority  on  Rex  begonias,  says  they 
should  be  taken  up  every  two  years  ?, 
and  divided,  the  roots  trimmed  back  _ 
a  little  and  in  replanting  the  roots  P 
should  be  fanned  out  into  a  flat  disc 
and  not  allowed  to  curl  under,  for 
they  are  surface  feeders.  She  also  ad- 
vises cutting  back  all  the  old  stalks 
allowing  only  the  newer  growth  to  ,L 
stay,  for  it  is  the  younger  leaves  that 
have  the  greatest  color  and  make  the 
most  gorgeous  display.   This   keeps 
your  plants  full  of  healthy,  new 
growth. — H.    C.    Hill,    San   Diego 
California. 
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HEAVY  adobe  soil  may  easily  be 
lightened  by  the  addition  of  old  plaster 
from  wrecked  buildings.  Spade  in  plenty 
of  the  plaster  since  the  lime  in  it  is 
beneficial  and  sweetens  the  soil. 

House  ferns  like  an  occasional  light 
feeding.  Bone  meal  worked  into  the  soil 
will  be  appreciated  by  them.  A  water- 
ing solution  of  ammonia,  made  by  add- 
ing one  tablespoon ful  of  household 
ammonia  to  one  gallon  of  water  and 
stirring  the  mixture  thoroughly,  is  also 
good.  This  ammonia  water  should  be 
applied  only  once  every  three  or  four 
weeks. 

For  that-shady  spot  in  your  garden, 
try  a  planting  of  mixed  polyanthus 
primroses.  Few  things  are  better  for 
spring  gardening  colors.  They  will 
thrive  in  a  moist,  heavy  soil,  and  shade 
for  half  the  day  will  not  be  resented 


Tenderfeet 

V 
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by  them.  After  they  have  flowered  ant 
you  have  obtained  full  benefit  of  thei 
gay  colors,  simply  fork  them  up  anc 
move  them  to  some  out-of-the-way  cor 
ner  in  your  garden  should  you  want  t< 
plant  something  else  in  the  bed  for 
merly  occupied  by  them.  The  plants  wil 
be  strong  and  vigorous  for  three  years 
after  that  it  is  advisable  to  divide  th 
clumps  and  replant. 

Cactus  and  succulent  seeds  gcrminat  /^ 
well  in  a  soil  which  has  fine  sifted  pea 
mixed  through  it.  The  peat  conserve 
moisture  for   the  roots  of  the  younj 
plants. 
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An  inexpensive  way  of  ridding  th 
lawn  of  dandelions  is  to  take  a  lon| 
stemmed  oil  can  with  either  kerosert 
or  gasoline  in  it  and  squirt  a  few  drop 
of  the  fluid  into  the  crown  ol  the  plant  ^ 
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BULBS 


Large  Flowering  Daffodils 

Plant  |Wm  nne  Oregon  crown  bulbs  now  for  a  beauliful  display 
•til  tprinf.  Two  blooms  from  each  bulb.  10  King  Alfred,  finest 
deep  vfllow,  SI. 00.  10  Tressme,  enormous  lighter  yellow,  $1.00. 
12  (motor  Spring  Glory.  SI. 00  12  Mm*  de  Graaff,  all  while,  SI. 50. 
12  each,  48  bulbs.  M  00  Send  for  illus  rated  catalog  of  Tulips, 
Daffod'ls.  Lilies  and  other  bulbs  especially  suited  to  Pacific  Coas 
Gardens 


it  ONLEYS  BLOSSOM  FARM 


Deal.  D       1759  FRANKLIN  BLVD.      EUGENE.  OREGON 


THE  WORLD'S  NEWEST  &  FINEST  ROSES 

ALL  ROSE  BUSHES  25c  EACH— $2.75  PER  DOZEN 
Order  your  RohcIiusIics  NOW  for  this  Winter's  Delivery. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

PORT  STOCKTON  NURSERY.  STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Sties  Yard  at  2810  E.  Main  St.  Rt.  1.  Box  161 


UUP  COLLECTION 


100  assorted  tu- 
lips in  ten  named 
rieties,  blooming  size,  l '  ,  im  h  and  up  in  stand- 
d  Mil-growing  varieties.  Darwins,  Breeders  and 
mage  Tulips.  $2.50  per  each  collection,  prepaid. 
1AUS  ANDERSON— Box  181,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

RANUNCULUS     BULBS 
80  for  Sl.00 

Miy  beautiful  blooms  from  each  bulb.  Send 
>ncy  with  your  orders.  Full  cultural  instructions 
II  be  enclosed  with  your  bulbs. 

CLAREMONT    NURSERY 

BOX   52,   CLAREMONT,   CALIFORNIA 


A  LIES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

■  ke  your  choice  from  our  more  than  22  choice  varieties. 
Write  for  complete  and   descriptive   list   today. 
EDGAR  l_  KLINE,  Grower  and  Importer 
Oswego,  Oregon 


HELLO  EVERYBODY! 

3me  years  ago  we  got  to  putting  up  gift  packages  of  fruits 
ir  our  friends  because  they  insisted  wc  do  so.  Now  you 
in  also  share  in  these  goodies.  Order  by  number.  Prices 
■e  delivered.  Remember  your  friends. 
0. 1 — Contains  2  lbs.  figs,  2  lbs.  dates,  2  lbs.  English  wal- 
its,  2  lbs.  almonds,  2  lbs.  cluster  raisins,  fancy  box,  $4.50 
O.  2 — Contains  assortment  of  orange  marmalade,  young- 

irry  and  apricot  jelly  in  gift  box $2.50 

0.  3 — Family  box  of  choicest  oranges,  freshly  picked 

om  trees  just  before  shipping $3.50 

ind  names  and  addresses  of  those  you  wish  to  remember, 
;  will  ship  just  in  time  for  Xmas.  Please  order  now  to 
ve  disappointment. 
*NTA   CLAUS   RANCH.   Box   175,   El    Monte.   Calif 


't  be  skinny  when  it's  so  easy  to  gain  weight  the 
le  Creek  way.  The  dietetic  department  at  Battle 
'k  will  help  you.  Foods  recommended,  used  and  en- 
ed  by  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Write  Dept.  237 
ist  of  foods,  prices,  descriptive  literature,  and  name 
larest  dealer. 


E  BATTLE  CREEK   FOOD  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


>r    information    on    advertising    rates    in    the 
IOPPING    CORNER,     write     to     SUNSET 
MAGAZINE,  576  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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THE  HIBBS 

HEALTH  SCHOOL 


A  Medically  Directed  Regime,  A  Carefully  Balanced 

Diet.  Sunshine  and  Open  Air,  Croup 

Psychology,  Schooling. 

Open  All  the  Year.     Children  admitted  at  any  time. 

DAVID  LACEY  HIBBS,  M.D.       Los  Galos,  Cal. 


fa  A/OV£AU2£K 

Sunset  Homes  of  Tomorrow 
Three  "New  American"  Houses 
How  to  Grow  Pelargoniums 
Scientific  Shorts 
His  Hobby  Is   Old  Guns 
Make  a  Garden  Carreta 
Autumn  Effects  in  Gardens 
A  Charm  String  for  Your  Door 
Six  Thanksgiving  Tables 
Using  the  Electric  Mixer 
Buffet  Supper  for  25 
A  Compact  Garden  Calendar 
This  Month  in  Your  Garden 
Autumn  Trips  in  the  West 
Beauty  and  Style  Notes 
Look  Out  for  Thrips 
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Excel  I 
Geron 


A  COLLIE  PUPPY 

The  ideal  pet  for  your  chil- 
dren. In  the  past  five  years 
Geronimo  Kennels  have  had 
more  winners  at  Western 
dog  shows  than  any  other 
three  kennels  combined — six 
collie  Champions! 

^&  Dogs  safely  shipped   by  in- 
<v      sured     express.     Write     for 
.  folder    and    prices. 
BOARDING    KENNELS 
ent  care  and  treatment  given  dogs  boarded 
— reasonable    rates   on    application. 

mo   Kennels,   Reg.        San  Geronimo,  Cal. 
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Rochester  Dial 
Oven  Thermometer 


Today's  Recipes  Demand 
Accurate   Temperatures 

A  Rochester  Oven  Thermometer 
saves  time  and  avoids  costly 
cooking  failures.  Black  with 
porcelain  enamel  dial.  Hangs  to 
grating,  out  of  the  way.  Easy 
to  rend.    Easy  to  clean. 

OTHER  TYPES  ALSO  40c 
"^O^a***^"^-""*^-  For  refrigerator,  outside  window, 

A     ^f^^     Jk  indoors,    auto — as     illustrated 

Jk    kT    'm  \^  Decorative   designs,   50c   to  $1.00 

A^V   3    nD         l';l"'   I(,":|N)   BOc-    Candy,  Deep 
■    ^•■^     Ur  Fat     (ends    costly    disappoint 

More  than  10,000,000     ments)  91.25,   Humidimeter,$1.75 
Rochester  Pressure,        Humiditlienn  (indicates  tempera- 
Temperature  and  ture  and  humidity)  .$3.50.  At  your 
Liquid  Level  Indicators    department,   drug   and    hardware 
have  been  sold.           stores.  Descriptive  folder  FREE. 
Rochester  Mfg.  Co.,  90  Rockwood  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Warehouse  Stocks  in  Hollywood  and  Seattle 


GUARANTEED   ACCURATE 


FIRESCREENS 

with  3-initial  monogram.  As  manufacturers  we  offer  a 
$10-value  for  35.75  and  a  money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  photographs. 
PARGO,  135  S.  Maryland,  GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA 


tnvepw*  CHEAP  OIL  BURNER 


■Ua^C 


COOK  and  HEAT   Without  Coa) 

Present  Stove  $^H/\OrWOOCl 
ice— HOTTER  •£*  V\'V'  jV!j?£V*^/ 


In  Your  _  . 

or  Furnace 

—  CHEAPER  — No  Dirt  ~**Z~ZrL 

or  Ashes  — Twice  the   Heat 

Quick  at  HALF  THE  COST. 


COOKS  A  MEAL  for  LESS 


Amazing  oil  burner 
■which  experts  and 
25,000  users  say  beats 
any  ever  gotten  oat 
barns  cheap  oil  a  new 
way,  without  pre-gen- 
erating  or  clogging  up; 
gives  quick  intense 
heat  at  HALF  COST 
by  taming  of  valve. 
One  free  to  one  person 
In  each  locality  who 
will  demonstrate  and 
act  as  agent.  Write 
quick,  be  first  to  learn 


AGENTS 

Salesmen 

BIG  MONEY 

Drop  Everything 
for  this  Quick  Sel- 
ler. Clark  of  Ind., 
sold  S3  In  20  days. 
Get  YOUR  OWN 
oil  burner  FREE 
and  make  REAL 
Money, .Jffrlte  now. 


Quick  HEM  at 
_  Turn  of  Valval 

how  to  end  drudgery  of  coal  and  wood  and  make  big  money,  spare  or 
fall  time  — mail  lc  postcard  today.  ^^ 

UNITED  FACTORIES;  M-B77   Factory  Bulldlnf,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It's  a  good,  idea  to  keep  a  piece  of  lemon  near 
the  kitchen  sink.  By  using  it  after  dish  washing, 
the  hands  are  left  soft  and  white. 


SAVEVsaS'AWINDOW 
on  5HADES 


Mllllonssay  CLOPA  Y I  So 
Window  Shades  look  and 
wear  like  $1.00   shades. 
Many   lovely  patterns 
and  colors.  Madeof  new 
type  fibre — can't  crack 
or  pinhole.  At   "6  and 
10"  and   other   stores. 
Send  3c  stamp  for  color 
samples  to  CLOPAY. 
1471    York    Street, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


EACH 


CLOPAY  T.o 


4 'EVERGREEN  EMBERS" 

Enjoy  your  fireplace  more.  These  cones  and 
evergreens  burn  for  several  hours  with  lovely 
colors  and  a  slight  fragrance.  A  thoughtful 
gift  for  a  shutin.   50c  Postpaid. 

V.J.  PEARSON    Box  2 26, Salem, Oregon 


FROM  THE  EDITORS'  NOTE  BOOKS 


GARDEN  PESTS         AND  HOW  TO  PESTER  THEM 


Ants Punch  hole  in  nest  and  pour  in  (through  a  fun- 
nel) a  tablespoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  and 
cover  hole.  Boiling  water  or  kerosene  will  also 
do  the  trick.  Write  your  state  college  for  for- 
mula for  killing  Argentine  ants. 

•  Spray  all  plants  regularly  with  nicotine  sulphate 
solution.  Add  a  spoonful  of  soap  flakes  to  make 
the  solution  adhere  to  the  leaves.  One  Sunset 
reader  makes  cigar  and  cigarette  stubs  into  a 
sort  of  tea  and  serves  it  at  aphis  garden  parties. 

•  You  can  recognize  this  dangerous  female  cal- 
ler by  the  orange  "hour  glass"  spot  on  her 
abdomen.  She  is  found  in  protected,  dark  loca- 
tions such  as  hollow  stumps  and  brush  piles. 
Spraying  with  creosote  not  only  kills  present 
but  repels  future  visitors.  See  U.  C.  Extension 
Bulletin  No.  591  for  more  about  b.  w. 

Borrowers  of  Tools  Whenever  Jones  borrows  lawn  mower  send 
Junior  over  to  his  house  for  spade,  hoe,  package 
of  flower  seeds  and  half  a  dozen  dahlia  tubers. 
Repeat  every  time  neighbor  borrows. 


Aphis 


Black  Widow 
Spiders 


Cutworms     . 


•  • 


Deer 
Dogs . 

Earthworms 
Gophers  . 


Grasshoppers 
Slugs  and  Snails 

Termites 
Thrips     . 

Wireworms  . 


Make  Queen  Elizabeth  collars  for  the  choice 
small  plants.  Scatter  poison  bait  generously,  first 
dampening  soil. 

Move  back  to  the  city  and  let  them  have  the 
garden. 

Spray  lower  parts  of  plants  and  shrubs  with 
strong  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate.  Dogs  don't 
like  tobacco. 

When  they  throw  up  piles  of  earth  in  the  lawn, 
drive  them  out  by  soaking  soil  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  then  diluting  it 
with  12  gallons  of  water. 

Use  strategy  rather  than  force.  Keep  them  out 
by  lining  garden  borders  and  flower  beds  with 
fine  wire  mesh  or  a  thin  underground  wall  of 
concrete  sunk  to  a  depth  of  18  to  20  inches.  If 
you  are  not  easily  discouraged,  poison,  use  gas 
bombs,  trap,  keep  a  hungry  cat,  run  the  hose 
from  the  exhaust  of  the  car  to  their  runs,  and 
cuss. 

Scatter  poison  bran  mash  (made  from  bran, 
arsenic  and  molasses).  One  of  Joe  Penner's 
ducks  might  be  a  good  investment,  but  don't 
try  both  remedies  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  several  good  poisons.  Always  sprinkle 
soil  before  spreading  poison  bait  around.  Leave 
a  few  orange  or  grapefruit  shells  around  the 
garden.  Slugs  seem  to  like  to  gather  in  such 
rinds  and  can  then  be  picked  up  and  murdered 
according  to  one's  preferences. 

Send  to  your  state  college  for  complete  infor- 
mation. 

See  next  month's  SUNSET  for  a  complete  article 
on  gladiolus  thrips. 

Hard  to  fight.  Keeping  the  garden  clean  and 
free  from  rubbish  is  the  first  step.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  paradichlorobenzene  in  the  soil  near 
dahlias,  potatoes,  and  bulbs  will  discourage 
wireworms.  Be  careful  not  to  apply  too  much 
for  fear  of  "burning." 
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_N  re-reading  this  chart  of 
Garden  Pests  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have 
slighted  the  gophers.  Surelymuch 
could  be  said  of  them;  in  fact, 
many  of  you  have  probably  al- 
ready said  more  than  could  be 
safely  printed  in  this  respectable 
magazine. 

The  early  Spaniards  had  the 
right  idea  about  this  Public 
Enemy  No.  i  of  Western  Gardens. 
In  that  delightful  book  "The 
Journey  of  the  Fl  ame, "  the  author 
speaks  quite  feelingly  of  La  Topa 
Chisera,  The  Wizard  Gopher,  who 
was  really  a  devil  condemned  by 
the  padres  to  live  in  hell.  In  re- 
venge, La  Topa  Chisera  tore  out 
irrigation  ditches,  destroyed 
plants  and  kicked  up  trouble  gen- 
erally. It  was  an  old  Spanish 
custom  to  discipline  children 
with  "The  gopher  will  get  you." 

In  the  book  there  is  also  the 
story  of  Pablo  Montero,  the  ven- 
turesome Spaniard  who,  when  he 
went  near  the  broken  dam  to  see 
the  damage  done  by  the  gopher, 
wasdragged  intoitsbottomlesspit. 

Personally,  we  cannot  vouch- 
safe for  the  truth  of  the  above 
stories,  but  having  battled 
gophers  by  every  means  of  known 
warfare,  the  yarns  sound  plausi- 
ble. Here  and  there,  however,  La 
Topa  Chisera  is  being  outsmarted. 
Just  this  week,  word  comes  to  us 
that  bulb-planter-outers  at  Gold- 
en Gate  Park  are  giving  all  tulip 
bulbs  a  good  powdering  of  lead 
arsenate  before  planting.  It  seems 
that  gophers  don't  like  tulips 
served  that  way.  In  his  article 
this  month  we  find  peace-loving 
Mr.  Mitchell  so  revengeful  as  to 
recommend  planting  daffodils  be- 
cause gophers  do  not  like  them. 
And  so  it  goes.  In  one  way  or 
another  gophers  do  seem  to  be 
on  the  run  or  in  the  runs  in  most 
Sunset  gardens.  Well,  be  an  opti- 
mist if  you  want  to  be.  We  are 
still  enough  of  a  pessimist  to  be- 
lieve that  old  Topa  Chisera  may 
be  down  but  never  out,— L.R. 
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ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  MEXICO 


IVLemories  of  Mazatlan:  The  day  you  went  deep-sea  fishing  and  surprised 
a  great  sea  turtle  sunning  himself  on  the  transparent  water;  the  day  you 
jogged  through  twisting  streets  in  an  arana;  good-natured  mariachis  tooting 
in  the  market  place  and  strumming  under  balconies. 

Mazatlan  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  towns  in  Mexico.  Situated  on  our 
West  Coast  Route,  halfway  between  the  border  and  Mexico  City,  it  is  a 
popular  stopover  point  and  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  going  to  Mexico 
City  via  the  West  Coast.  Through  air-conditioned  Pullmans  operate  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Mexico  City  via  Tucson,  Nogales,  Guaymas,  Mazatlan  and 
Guadalajara.  (The  winter  roundtrip  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico  City 
is  only  $96.80,  from  Los  Angeles  $79.05.  Thirty-day  return  limit.) 

HOTEL  PLAY  A  DE  CORTES 

We  are  now  building  a  modern  resort  hotel  on  the  beach  at  Guaymas  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Mexico,  to  be  completed  early  this  winter.  It  will  be  a  com- 
fortable base  for  fishing  trips  into  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  an  angler's 
paradise,  or  for  hunting  trips.  Or  a  place  to  just  relax  and  rest  under  a 
friendly  foreign  sun. 

For  booklets  and  information  about  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  write  F.  S.  McGinnis, 
Dept.  SM-11,  65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  For  de  luxe  booklet  with  large  map  in  full 

colors,  enclose  25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Southern  Pacific 
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"ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that,  of  every 
day  we  live,  we  spend  a  good  big  part  in  getting  ready 
to  live  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  all  the  days  that 
are  to  come?  Sometimes  we  fuss  a  bit  about  eating  in 
order  to  be  able  to  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  eat,  and 
so  on  and  on — but  we  go  right  on  eating  and  working 
and  eating  and  working  if  we  possibly  can ! 

There  are  two  absolutely  contrary  schools  of  thought 
on  this  matter  of  getting  ready  to  live.  One,  brought  to 
the  east  coast  of  this  country  by  the  ultra-serious-minded 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  carried  on  by  the  hard-working 
pioneers  who  built  the  Middle  West,  still  holds  that 
work  of  any  kind  is  a  virtue  in  itself.  Work  is  work  and 
play  is  play,  and  never  the  twain  shall  overlap. 

The  opposing  school  teaches,  by  attitude  and  action, 
that  this  workaday  business  of  getting  ready  to  live  can 
be  just  as  much  fun  as  getting  ready  for  a  party — and 
everyone  knows  that  planning  and  preparing  for  such  an 
event  is  frequently  more  fun  than  the  party  itself,  highly 
successful  though  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  The  building  of 
a  home  (not  of  a  mere  house!)  goes  on  happily  through 
the  years  with  constant  changes  and  adjustments,  con- 
stant planning  and  carrying  out  of  ideas  that  will  make 
for  more  abundant  living  for  the  whole  family. 

To  this  joyous  home  fraternity  of  the  West,  it  isn't 
work  to  build  a  barbecue  or  a  lily  pool,  even  though 
backaches  and  blisters  result  from  the  manual  labor  in- 
volved. It  is  fun,  from  the  first  casual  remark  that  it 
"might  be  a  good  idea  to  build  a  grill  down  in  t In- 
comer behind  that  clump  of  eucalyptus,"  on  through  thc- 
sketching  and  arguing  and  mixing  of  cement  and  un- 


skilled laying  of  bricks  and  stones,  to  the  broiling  of  the 
first  lamb  chops  and  the  proud  showing  off  of  the  new 
achievement  to  admiring  and  appreciative  guests. 

No  true  son  of  the  sunset  would  think  of  adopting  in 
full  the  ready-made  plan  of  anyone  else  for  anything  he 
might  desire  to  add  to  his  equipment  for  more  abundant 
living.  Whether  it  is  a  barbecue  grill,  a  kennel  for  the 
dog,  a  vacation  trailer  for  the  car,  a  week-end  cabin  in 
the  mountains,  or  an  "everyday"  home  in  the  suburbs  of 
any  western  city,  he  has  his  own  ideas  (subject  to  revision 
by  every  other  member  of  the  family,  of  course)  and  he 
wants  to  work  them  out.  Advice  from  experts,  blueprints 
from  architects,  manual  help  from  skilled  workmen  he 
will  enlist,  of  course,  in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  but  he 
doesn't  intend  to  forego  all  the  fun  of  planning  and  im- 
proving and  improvising.  He  doesn't  merely  want  a 
utilitarian  cooking  grate  or  a  two-wheeled  cart  or  a  shel- 
ter from  the  elements;  he  wants  the  satisfaction  of  mak- 
ing a  dream  come  true! 

This  attitude  of  finding  real  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  business  of  living  today  and  getting  ready  to 
live  tomorrow  is  an  expression  of  the  truly  western  phil- 
osophy of  life.  Naturally  it  is  not  accepted  by  every 
family  that  claims  residence  in  the-  West.  It  is,  however, 
the  credo  of  every  western  household  that  finds  joy  in 
this  magazine,  for  except  to  families  endowed  with  the 
joy  of  everyday  living,  the  pages  of  SUNSET  are  mh.hi 
ingleSS.  To  read  a  foreign  language,  one  must  have  the 
key  in  his  own  mind;  to  read  the  real  meaning  into  the 
ordinary  homely  tasks  that  go  into  the  making  ol   a 

home,  "lie    must   cany  (lie  key  in  his  heart.  (i.    A.   (  . 
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SAFEWAY    APPRECIATION    CONTEST 


Nothing  to  buy— Simply  write  a  letter 
;     telling  about  "good  neighbor"  deeds 

of  the  Safeway  family 


HAS  YOUR  SAFEWAY  GROCER— 
or  any  member  of  the  Safe- 
way family  —  been  helpful  to 
you  in  a  way  you  especially  ap- 
Dreciate? 

Will  you  tell  us  how?  A  sim- 
Dle,  chatty  letter  may  win  for 
/ou  one  of  58  cash  prizes — and 
it  the  same  time  be  a  good 
leighbor  deed  on  your  part. 

A  Tradition  of  "Neighborliness" 

One  mother  tells  us  her  apprecia- 
ion  of  a  Safeway  grocer's  kindness  in 
eeing  her  little  girl  safely  through 
raffic  when  she  is  sent  alone  to  shop. 
^.  woman  is  grateful  because  a  Safe- 
vay  man  always  helps  her  get  fine 
'egetables — even  though  she  cannot 
'isit  his  store  until  late  afternoon. 

Other  letters  praise  a  Safeway 
ruckman  who  helped  a  motorist 
hange  a  tire  on  the  road  ...  a  Safe- 
way buyer  whose  friendly  marketing 
dvice  has  been  profitable  for  a 
armer  friend. 

True  stories  like  these  prove  Safe- 
/ay  people  are  good  neighbors.  Re- 
nember,  employees  of  Piggly  Wiggly 
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and  Pay 'n  Takit  stores  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Safeway  family. 

This  Safeway  Appreciation  Con- 
test offers  you  an  opportunity  to  tell 
how  well  you  have  been  served  by  a 
member  of  the  Safeway  family — and 
to  be  rewarded  for  writing  your  letter. 

Your  Safeway  grocer — together  with 
Safeway  buyers,  testers,  shippers  and 
home  economics  experts — is  wording 
every  Jay  to  bring  fine  foods  to  your 
table  at  true  money-saving  prices. 

Write  your  letter  now!  The  simple 
rules  will  tell  you  exactly  how  to  do  it. 


HOW  TO  ENTER 

1  Write  a  letter  (not  over  200  words) 
telling  about  an  appreciated  act  by 
a  member  of  the  Safeway  family. 
(This  must  be  a  true  story  but  the 
name  of  the  Safeway  employee 
may  or  may  not  be  stated.) 

2  Send  as  many  letters  as  you  wish 
but  tell  of  only  one  instance  of 
helpful  service  in  each  letter.  See 
that  your  name  and  address  is 
plainly  written  on  each  letter. 

3  Write  your  story  as  you  would  tell 
it  to  a  friend.  Writing  ability  or 
manner  of  presentation  will  not 
count.  See  that  your  name  and  ad- 
dress is  plainly  written  on  each 
letter. 


....  Just  follow 
these  simple  rules 

Safeway  executives  will  act  as 
judges.  Their  decisions  will  be 
final.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  identical 
awards  will  be  made  to  tying  con- 
testants. All  entries  become  the 
property  of  Safeway  and  will  not 
be  returned. 

Everyone  is  eligible  to  enter  the 
contest  except  employees  of  Safe- 
way, Piggly  Wiggly,  and  Pay'n 
Takit  organizations,  their  adver- 
tising agents  and  their  families. 
All  letters  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  midnight,  November  30, 
1935.  Winners  will  be  notified  by 
mail.  Address  Safeway,  Apprecia- 
tion Contest  Editor,  Fourth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Oakland,  Calif. 


What  do  YOU 
Want  in  the  House 
of  Your  Dreams? 

XF  you  were  to  build  a  new  house,  would  it 
be  just  like  the  one  in  which  you  now  live?  If  not, 
what  changes  would  you  make?  How  would  you  ar- 
range the  rooms?  Would  you  have  a  one-story  or  a 
two-story  house?  What  features  would  you  add  that 
you  do  not  have  in  your  present  home? 

Perhaps  you  want  a  more  up-to-date  system  of  heat- 
ing .  .  .  closets  that  have  built-in  spaces  for  hiking 
boots,  fur  coats,  shoes,  purses  ...  a  special  porch  or 
deck  for  sunbathing  ...  a  closet  in  the  garage  where 
Junior  can  keep  his  scooter,  tricycle,  roller  skates  and 
all  of  the  other  impedimenta  of  childhood.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps grandmother  has  come  to  live  with  you  and  you 
wish  to  eliminate  dangerous  steps  from  room  to  room. 
.  .  .  One  Sunset  reader  tells  us  that  when  she  builds 
she  is  going  to  devote  one  wall  of  each  room  to 
"built-ins,"  finished,  of  course,  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  decorative  scheme.  In  the  dining  room,  for 
instance,  that  paneled  wall  will  house  dishes.  In  the 
living  room  it  will  provide  storage  cabinets  for  mag- 
azines, games,  fireplace  wood,  ash  trays  and  the  like. 
In  the  bedroom  such  a  wall  will  be  devoted  to  well- 
planned  wardrobe  cases.  Your  own  house  of  dreams 
may  be  built  around  a  studio  where  members  of  the 
family  can  paint,  weave,  sew  or  write  without  annoy- 
ing the  rest  of  the  family. 

Surely  you  have  definite  ideas  about  what  you 
want  in  your  house  of  dreams  and  we  want  you  to 
put  those  ideas  into  words.  Use  as  many  words  as 
you  like,  draw  up  rough  sketches  and  plans  (we 
don't  care  how  amateurish  they  are,  so  long  as  we 
can  understand  what  you  mean)  ;  describe  your  family, 
the  kind  of  lot  on  which  you  will  probably  build,  and 
if  possible,  approximately  what  you  would  expect  to 
spend  in  building.  The  best  of  these  house  sugges- 
tions will  be  worked  out  in  detail  by  architects  and 
presented  in  the  pages  of  Sunset  Magazine  during 
the  coming  year.  Some  of  the  houses  will  actually  be 
built  as  Sunset  Demonstration  Homes  in  the  larger 
communities  of  the  West. 
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Be  Sure   to  Write 


When  you  have  fully  outlined  the  ideas 
that  you  hope  to  incorporate  in  your 
house  of  dreams,  write  us  about  them. 
Try  to  get  the  letter  to  us  by  Janu- 
ary I.  Every  letter  that  is  published 
will  be  paid  for  at  regular  manuscript 
rates.  .  .  .  Good  writing,  accurate 
drawing  is  not  essential.  It  is  ideas 
that  we  want — ideas  that  can,  in  turn, 
be  translated  into  dream  houses  for 
Sunset  readers  everywhere. — The  Editors. 


Address  Your  Letters   To   Sunset  Magazine ,    San  Francisco 
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UNSET     HOMES 
of    TOMORROW 


by    ETHEL    M.     HEAD 


I. 


F  WE  may  judge  by  the  amaz- 
ing amount  of  new  building  going 
on,  the  West  Coast,  at  least,  has  cer- 
tainly emerged  from  that  recent  period 
of  financial  embarrassment  which 
prevented  most  of  us  from  building 
so  much  as  a  dog  house!  Federal  gov- 
ernment, architects,  realtors  and 
manufacturers — all  have  turned  their 
attention  to  homes.  Skyscrapers  and 
large  commercial  projects  seem  to 
have  had  their  day  while  better  and 
more  efficient  housing  comes  into 
its  own. 

With  government  backing  of  a 
better  home  movement,  with  research 
laboratories  of  great  universities 
studying  pre-fabrication  possibilities, 
with  the  manufacturers  outdoing 
themselves  in  the  bid  for  new  buyers, 
the  developments  for  the  House  of 
Tomorrow  are  so  intriguing,  so  far 
reaching  in  their  implications  that 
it  all  but  takes  one's  breath  away. 

For  example,  are  we  to  live  in  gar- 
dened parks  with  winding  streets  and 
a  centralized  and  beautiful  business 
district?  Are  we  to  order  a  house  to 
be  delivered  by  truck  to  our  lot  and 
put  up  in  a  few  days'  time?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  buy  a  pleasant,  well-built  house 
for  $7-50  a  week  covering  taxes,  life 
insurance,  interest,  etc.  with  owner- 


ship achieved  at  the  end  of  20  years? 
And  what  of  glass  walls  and  tubs  in 
bath  room  and  kitchen,  or  earth- 
quake- and  fire-proof  steel  houses 
which  will  require  no  upkeep  expense? 
Shall  we  be  able  to  forego  the  mess 
of  re-papering  and  have  everlasting 
wallpaper  that  needs  only  scrubbing 
or,  if  we  prefer  it,  lovely  burnished 
copper  wall  surfaces?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  architect  will  insist  on  her- 
metically sealed  windows  so  that  the 
air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  positively 
pure  by  air  conditioning?  With  apolo- 
gies to  Mr.  Ripley,  believe  it  or  not, 
all  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  all  of  these 
new  ideas  are  in  practice. 

Therefore,  for  those  who  have  been 
"lucky"  enough  to  be  unable  to  afford 
building  their  own  horre  sooner,  this 
is  an  exciting  time,  for  it  seems  never 
has  there  been  such  a  range  of  possi- 
bilities in  home  comfort  and  efficiency 
as  there  is  today.  In  building  Sunset 
Homes  of  Tomorrow,  there  are  two 
points  to  keep  in  mind  — building  for 
greater  comfort,  and  provision  of  ade- 
quate space  for  equipment  that  is 
essential  to  modern  living.  Let  us 
hope  the  day  of  cheap,  poorly  con- 
structed and  (Continued  on  page  32 
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NEW  AMERICAN 

HOMES 

ADAPTED  TO  THE 

WEST 


IN    PORTLAND 


In  the  new  King's  Heights  addi- 
tion to  Portland,  Oregon,  some 
30  sites  will  eventually  be  de- 
veloped into  homes  similar  to 
the  one  pictured  at  right.  Built 
by  Mrs.  Inman  de  Bruin.  Bar- 
rett   and     Logan,    architects 

Planned  to  take  advantage  of  a 
magnificent  view,  the  exterior 
of  this  house  is  of  steel  con- 
struction faced  with  brick; 
cedar    frames    the    upper   walls 

The  interior  is  completely  in- 
sulated and  air  conditioned.  A 
model  kitchen,  a  well-equipped 
laundry,  and  other  features  that 
go  into  the  building  of  the 
new  home,  complete  the  picture 
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In  Berkeley  View 
Terrace,  Berkeley, 
California,  is  being 
erected  the  charm- 
ing, not  too  spec- 
tacularly "modern" 
house  at  left.  John 
Ekin  Dinwiddie  is 
architect;  J.  M. 
Walker,     builder 


Much  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  planning  and  building  of 
this  residence.  The  framework 
is  earthquake  resistant.  Steel 
windows  are  glazed  to  admit 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  oil-fired  furnace  and 
air-conditioning  plant  is  the 
newest  typo   obtainable 
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The  exterior  view  on  opposite  page, 
together  with  floor  plan  at  immediate 
left,  tells  the  story  of  one  of  several 
"New  American"  homes  now  under  con- 
struction in  Los  Angeles.  Arthur  R. 
Hutchason  is  architect,  George  M.  Hol- 
stein,  Jr.,  contractor,  and  Tommy  Tom- 
son,    consulting    landscape    architect 


Note  the  compactness  of  arrangement, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  all  rooms 
open  upon  the  garden.  The  feeling  of 
the  entire  house  is  modern,  yet  re- 
strained; the  garden,  smart  but  tradi- 
tional. In  our  opinion,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  modern  architecture 
well     adapted    to     conservative     living 


BUILT   IN    LOS   ANGELES 
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IN    BERKELEY 


Though  comparatively  small,  this  house  is 
definitely  roomy  and  comfortable.  Sundecks 
add    to    the    floor    space    on    second    f'oor 
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These  three  houses  have  been  selected  from  some  twenty 
General  Electric  prize  home  designs,  as  being  particularly 
suitable   for   construction    here   in    the    Pacific   West 
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XHE  culture  of  pelargoni- 
ums (commonly  known  as  Martha 
Washington  geraniums)  is  as  simple 
as  anything  well  could  be,  and  in  any 
climate  free  from  hard  frosts  they 
may  be  grown  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
Indeed,  well-established  plants  will 
often  survive  even  a  frost  heavy 
enough  to  kill  them  back  to  the 
ground  if  the  roots  are  not  frozen, 
and  will  put  up  new  growth  again  in 
the  spring.  Of  course,  in  really  cold 
climates  they  must  be  grown  as 
house  plants,  like  common  gerani- 
ums, and  with  the  same  sort  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  such  case,  when  they  must  be 
kept  indoors  during  the  winter,  they 
should  be  potted   in   a  fairly  rich, 
well-drained   mixture,   composed   of 
sandy  loam,  soil  from  the  compost 
heap  or  leaf  mould,   and    old  cow 
manure;    the   latter   in    liquid   form 
may  be  fed  to  the  plants  in  weak 
doses  every  two  or  three  weeks,  or, 
better  still,  a  little  of  one  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers  may  be  used  to  en- 
courage good  bloom.  A  sunny  win- 
dow is  of  course  a  necessity,  and  in 
really  cold  weather  the  plants  must 
be  carefully  pro- 
Santa  Monica,  one  of  tected  from  frost. 
Richard   Diener's                    Some    growers 
fine    plant    children  recommend    that 

potted  pelargoni- 
ums be  given  a 
rest  in  late  sum- 
mer for  a  month 
or  two  in  a  cool 
and  rather  dry 
place,  after  which 
they  can  be  taken 
out  of  their  pots, 
pruned  lightly 
(both  branches 
and  roots),  and 
re-potted  in  fresh 
soil.  Treated  in 
such  fashion  pel- 
argoniums make 
truly  exquisite 


house  plants,  providing  more  beauty 
and  variety  than  ordinary  geraniums 
and  with  no  more  difficulty. 

It  is,  however,  along  the  Coast 
(especially  in  California)  that  pelar- 
goniums really  reach  the  height  of 
their  glory,  rambling  up  walls  as  far 
as  the  second  story,  or  bushing  out 
in  colorful  masses  in  beds  and  bor- 
ders. I  have  seen  them  doing  equally 
well  in  soils  ranging  all  the  way 
from  heavy  adobe  to  the  pure  sand 
of  the  seacoast,  and  in  situations  as 
varied  as  the  glare  of  a  sun-baked 
stucco  wall  and  the  cool  semi-shade 
of  a  grove  of  Monterey  pines.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  warm  and  rather 
sheltered  exposure  seems  to  suit  them 
best,  but  one  grower  recommends 
that  in  regions  where  there  is  great 
summer  heat  they  be  given  some 
shade,  at  least  in  the  afternoons. 

As  to  soil,  although  they  will 
grow  and  bloom  with  or  without 
fertilizer,  a  little  feeding  (I  use  old 
cow  manure  and  leaf  mould)  seems 
to  be  advisable,  particularly  if  they 
are  grown  in  large  tubs  or  pots. 
Watering  is  necessary  in  dry  climates, 
but  on  the  coast,  where  fogs  prevail, 
pelargoniums  can  go  for  long  periods 
with  no  water  other  than  the  normal 
rainfall— a  consideration  when  one 
wishes  to  spend  an  extended  vacation 
away  from  his  garden. 

Pelargoniums  have  few  enemies. 
Aphis  and  mealy  bugs  will  sometimes 
attack  the  plants,  but  are  not  likely 
to  do  any  real  damage  unless  the 
plants  are  very  small.  These  pests  can 
be  controlled  by  using  pyrethrum  or 
nicotine  sprays  (best  with  an  oil  base 
for  mealy  bugs),  or,  in  light  infesta- 
tions, by  simply  washing  off  the 
leaves  with  a  strong  spray  from  the 
hose.  In  areas  of  heavy  frosts,  much 
can  be  done  to  protect  them  by  heap- 
ing a  thick  mulch  of  peat  or  leaf 
mould  around  the  base  of  the  steins 
timing  the  cold  season.  Or,  if  one's 
plants  arc  young  and  very  choice,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  protect  them 


on  cold  nights  with  a  cover  of  burlap 
sacking  until  the  period  of  frosts  is 
over. 

To  multiply  pelargoniums,  as  any- 
one knows  who  has  begged  a  "slip" 
of  some  charming  variety  from  a 
friend's  garden,  one  simply  takes 
stocky  pieces  of  the  parent  plant  and 
roots  them  in  the  ground  or  in  a  box 
of  peat,  sand  and  loam,  or  even  in 
pure  sand.  The  cutting  should  be  six 
or  eight  inches  long  and  cut  cleanly 
just  below  a  joint  in  the  stem;  it  is 
then  set  about  half  of  its  length  in 
the  soil,  and  kept  fairly  damp  until 
well  rooted.  One  authority  recom- 
mends standing  cuttings  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sugar  and  water  (say  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  a  cupful  of 
water)  for  several  hours  before  plant- 
ing. Cuttings  may  be  taken  at  any 
time;  in  the  fall  the  large  plants 
should  be  trimmed  back  lightly 
(never  severely  as  with  roses)  to  keep 
them  from  getting  too  straggly,  and 
the  branches  trimmed  off  may  be 
used  for  cuttings,  if  desired. 

Intelligent   feeding    produces 
luxuriant    foliage    and    bloom 
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FOR  PACIFIC  COAST 
GARDENS 


by    MARIAN    W.    GRANT 


Fortunately  for  the  lover  of  pelar- 
goniums, there  are  several  growers  in 
the  West  who  are  now  offering  ex- 
tcndcd  lists  of  these  line  perennials, 
and  one  or  two  at  least  are  doing 
their  own  hybridizing  and  producing 
new  and  more  beautiful  varieties  that 
are  a  great  improvement  upon  the 


As  cut  flowers  pelargoniums 
offer  interesting  possibilities 

older  types.  So  much  confusion  exists 
concerning  the  names  of  pelargoni- 
ums, however,  that  by  far  the  safest 
way  to  select  them  is  to  see  the  plants 
in  bloom  and  choose  those  that  appeal 
to  you  most.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
some  hesitation  that  I  refer  to  named 
varieties,  and  yet  it  may  be  helpful 
to  name  a  few  of  those  I  have  found 
particularly  lovely. 

In  the  pink  shades,  my  favorites 
are  Schon  Ilia,  clear  salmon  pink 
with  delicately  fluted  edges  and  small 
dark  blotches ;  Champion ,  large  blush- 
pink  shading  to  white  with  maroon 
and  red  blotches  on  the  upper  petals; 
Kate  Bornemann,  white  and  luscious 
salmon    pink,    ruffled,    upper   petals 


blotched  with  rich  maroon  and  sal- 
mon-scarlet; Santa  Monica,  very 
large  blossoms  of  satiny  peach-pink 
lightly  feathered  with  red;  Spring- 
time, an  unblotched  bright  rose  with 
white  center  and  edges  and  a  ruffled, 
semi-double  effect;  and  one  of  the 
best  of  all,  Frau  Krumb,  literally 
covered  in  its  blooming  time  with 
great  clusters  of  palest  blush-pink, 
exquisitely  ruffled  and  blotched  with 
deep  maroon  on  the  upper  petals. 

Among  the  white  or  near-white 
pelargoniums  are  Baby  Jarrett,  a 
charming  godetia-like  flower  of  sil- 
very white  flushed  with  pink  and 
with  small  red  blotches  on  each 
petal;  Olympic,  one  of  the  best  pure 
whites;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  white 
with  large  purple  blotches  on  the 
upper  petals  and  a  faint  veining  of 
lavender  on  the  lower  ones. 

For  those  who  like  the  purple 
shades  there  are  many  sorts,  from 
light  orchid  to  deep  purple;  Blue 
Mabel  is  a  soft  rosy  lavender  with  a 
rather  straggling  habit  of  growth; 
Majesta  is  a  lovely  blossom  of  white 
and  crimson-purple  with  deep  pur- 
ple-crimson blotches  on  the  upper 
petals;  Orchid  Frill,  one  of  the  newer 
ones,  is  listed  as  exquisite  lavender 
with  darker  blotches  and  a  frilled 
edge. 

In  reds,  to  name  only  two  out  of  a 
long  list  of  fine  ones,  I  like  Garten- 
direktor  Siebert,  whose  petals  look 
as  if  they  were  made  of  crimson 
taffeta,  blotched  with  black;  and  Sue 
Jarrett,  a  large  and  handsome  flower 
of  light  rose-red  splotched  and  veined 
with  deep  rose  and  crimson. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  equally 
lovely  which  are  either  unnamed  or 
whose  names  were  not  known  to  the 
nurserymen  from  whom  they  were 
obtained.  One  of  the  finest,  identified 
to  me  only  as  a  "New  Salmon"  is  of  a 
pure  and  glittering  salmon  shading 
almost  to  orange  and  with  scarcely 
noticeable  blotches — a  striking  color 
which  never  fails  to  attract  attention, 
and  which  is  particularly  charming 
when  cut  for  house  decoration. 

Breeding    of   pelargoniums    seems 


From     the     author's     col- 
lection   of   named    varieties 


mainly  to  have  gone  in  the  direction 
of  larger  size,  but  for  those  who  like 
the  daintiness  of  miniatures  there  are 
several  with  very  small  blossoms  in 
clusters  or  sprays;  one  of  the  best  is 
Mrs.  Layal,  whose  pert  little  blooms 
look  for  all  the  world  like  tiny  laven- 
der and  purple  pansies. 

It  must  be  added  that  every  pelar- 
gonium, whatever  its  color,  is  blessed 
with  an  unusually  beautiful  texture 
of  petal,  a  sparkling  sheen  that  gives 
the  flower,  viewed  at  close  range,  the 
appearance  of  being  overlaid  with  a 
frost  of  silver,  and  which  greatly  en- 
hances the  pure  colors. 

The  more  adventurous  gardeners 
may  like  to  try  growing  pelargoniums 
from  seed,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  a  few  seed  houses  in  this  country 
and  from  more  abroad.  Personally,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  germination  from  the  seeds 
I  have  purchased,  but  I  may  have 
been  at  fault  in  my  methods.  When 
once  up,  however,  the  little  plants 
seem  to  grow  easily  enough  in  a  soil 
mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat,  with 
no  more  care  than  one  would  give 
hardy  annuals.  When  they  have  made 
their  true  leaves  they  can  be  pricked 
out  into  little  pots,  and  shifted  on 
into  larger  pots  as  their  growth  re- 
quires. 

A  final  word  must  be  said  about 
the  value  of  pelargoniums  as  cut 
flowers.  Their  graceful  clusters  and 
brilliant,  showy  colors  make  lovely 
arrangements,  and  few  flowers  are  so 
lasting  when  cut — a  week  or  even 
two  weeks  is  not  an  unusual  length 
of  time  for  them  to  be  lovely  as 
decorations,  and  even  quite  small 
buds  will  open  in  the  house.  I  like 
sometimes  to  nip  off  individual  blos- 
soms of  a  wide  variety  of  different 
kinds  and  float  them,  with  their  crisp 
green  leaves,  in  a  shallow  bowl  for  a 
charming  and  colorful  centerpiece; 
and  with  the  larger  clusters  there  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  delightful  ar- 
rangements that  may  be  made  of 
pelargoniums,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  garden  flowers.  In 
short,  for  all  around  usefulness, 
beauty,  and  ease  of  culture,  I  can 
think  of  no  perennial  more  worth- 
while for  Sunset  gardens  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  region  than  the  pelargonium. 
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HAT  ameliorating 
social  force  which  in  our  boast- 
ful but  careless  fashion  we 
call  civilization  was  brought 
to  the  West  by  men  who  car- 
ried a  rifle  in  one  hand  and 
an  axe  in  the  other.  If  there 
had  been  no  horses,  pioneers 
would  have  walked;  without 
wagons  they  would  have  borne 
their  packs  on  their  backs; 
they  could — and  did — live 
with  little  or  none  of  the 
foods  now  listed  as  necessary 

J  to  health;  lacking  clothing, 
they  used  the  skins  of  beasts; 
they  did  not  need  maps,  even 
if  they  could  have  got  them; 
the  plow  and  the  scythe  and 
the  sawmill  engine  were  im- 
portant tools,  but  colonization 
would  not  have  been  stopped 
without  them:  only  the  axe 
and  the  rifle  were  indispensa- 
ble. 

And  that  is  why  the  west- 
ern hobby  we  bring  you  this 
month  is  so  significant.  It  is  Dr.  Clar- 
ence A.  Wills'  collection  of  rifles. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  in- 
teresting subject,  and  our  friend  knows 
it  thoroughly.  How  the  caveman  who 
first  threw  a  stone  instead  of  wielding 
a  club  started  the  whole  evolution ; 
how  a  later  Ug  or  Lai  sharpened  a 
stick  and  hurled  the  first  javelin;  how 
his  great-great-great-grandson  bent  a 
stick  with  a  thong  and  used  the  energy 
of  the  drawn  bow-string  to  give  im- 


pulse to  his  shortened  spear,  the  ar- 
row; how  an  inventive  genius  planted 
a  powerful  bow  on  a  stick  with  a  shoul- 
der-piece, drew  the  string  back  to  a 
catch  and  then,  with  the  piece  steadily 
aimed,  pulled  a  releasing  trigger  and 
let  the  arrow  fly,  and  so  developed  the 
"cross-bow,"  the  father  of  the  rifle— 
these  are  part  of  the  story.  The  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  led  to  hollowing 
out  a  rod  of  iron  into  which  a  charge 
of  powder  and  a  small  stone  or,  later, 
a  round  ball  of  lead,  were  rammed, 
and  this  deadly  charge  was  set  off  when 
a  burning  match  was  applied  to  the 
touch-hole.  Thereafter  flint  and  steel 
were  used  for  many  generations,  till 
the  percussion  cap  was  thought  up,  fol- 
lowed by  the  invention  of  a  cap  built 
into  the  cartridge.  And  so  the  modern 
rifle. 

Dr.  Wills  owns  guns  that  tell  this 
story,  step  by  step.  His  primary  inter- 
est begins  with  the  so-called  Kentucky 
rifle,  first  made  by  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
gunsmiths  who  brought  their  skill  and 
training  from  the  shops  of  the  German 
Palatinate  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  arm  they  made  was  well  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  Central  Europe, 
of  course,  but  the  frontiersman  found 
it  clumsy,  wasteful  of  powder,  heavy 
to  carry,  and  not  always  reliable  in  such 
an  emergency  as  a  maddened  bear  or 
a  predatory  Indian  could  create.  What 
they  wanted,  they  said,  was  a  rifle  with 
which  a  man  "could  shoot  the  eye  out 
of  a  squirrel."  That  was  their  way  of 
putting  it,- because  such  a  gun  would 
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'LADIOLUS  "thrips,"  the  tiny 
insect  which  raised  havoc  with  glad- 
iolus blossoms  in  1934,  can  be  con- 
trolled without  much  difficulty.  This 
statement  is  backed  by  the  fact  that, 
almost  without  exception,  those  who 
followed  the  advice  of  horticultural 
authorities  bloomed  their  gladiolus 
with  little  or  no  damage  from  thrips 
this  year. 

"Thrips,"  long  prevalent  through- 
out the  West,  did  little  damage  to 
gladiolus  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
variety,  labeled  Taeniothrips  gladi- 
oli. First  found  in  the  United  States 
in  1931,  this  type  of  thrips  multiplied 
rapidly,  spreading  through  the  coun- 
try, reaching  Southern  California  in 


1933,  and  most  of  the  remaining  re- 
gions of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1934. 

First  attempted  treatment  was  in 
spraying  the  blooms  to  kill  the  rav- 
aging pest.  But  alas!  The  insect  was 
so  tiny  that  many,  hidden  away  in 
the  folds  of  the  tight  sheath,  escaped 
any  spray.  Being  rapid  multipliers, 
the  thrips,  once  given  a  good  start, 
usually  increased  in  numbers  faster 
than  they  were  killed  by  the  spray. 
Worse,  the  pests  were  able  to  travel 
from  one  garden  to  another,  gliding 
on  the  prevailing  winds,  and  .i  I  most 
everyone  growing  gladiolus  for  late 
blossoms  got  a  taste  of  devastation, 
excepting  only  those  whose  plantings 
were  isolated   long  distances  away 


from  infested  plantings. 

Experts  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  had  already  been  studying  the 
problem,  but  different  climatic  con- 
ditions made  the  problem  quite  dif- 
ferent so  far  as  the  West  Coast  was 
concerned.  Stanley  F.  Bailey,  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis, 
and  Howard  L.  McKcnzic,  also  from 
the  University,  but  with  headquar- 
ters at  Riverside,  both  made  a  most 
complete  study  of  the  gladiolus 
thrips. 

It  was  known  that  the  gladiolus 
thrips  often  wintered  over  by  feeding 
on  the  bulbs  while  in  storage,  The 
first  advice  of  the  experts,  therefore. 
w.is    lor    everyone    to    plant     treated 
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go  Oil  from  there  and  kill  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  redmen;  the  phrase  they 
used  to  express  their  requirements  was 
the  phrase,  however,  that  gave  us  the 

name  "Kentucky  sc]uirrel  rifle" — one 
of  the  greatest  arms  of  precision  ever 
built  by  man,  and  one  not  much  ex- 
celled by  the  triumphs  of  the  modern 
gunsmith's  skill. 

This  is  the  kind  of  facts  impressed 
on  one  by  Dr.  Wills'  collection  and  his 
conversation  concerning  it.  The  guns 
themselves  are  most  interesting;  they 
are  as  beautiful  as  old  violins  or  as  the 
most  distinguished  and  authentic  period 
furniture.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why. 
Dr.  Wills  doesn't  explain  it,  but  every 
word  he  speaks  on  the  subject,  the  way 
his  eyes  ught  up  when  his  hobby  is 
mentioned,  and  the  way  he  handles 
the  items  on  his  racks  and  shelves  are 
eloquent.  The  explanation  is  that  a  gun 
is  a  peculiarly  personal  object.  To  the 
frontiersman  it  was  his  life  insurance, 
his  means  of  adding  to  and  often  of 
giving  him  his  bill-of-fare;  it  was  his 
constant  and  familiar  companion,  never 
out  of  his  reach  day  or  night.  To  the 
modern  hunter  the  gun  is  much  the 
same  thing;  it  is  more  dear  to  its  owner 
than  anything  else  except  possibly  his 
do^ ;  he  must  maintain  that  it  is  the 
finest,  truest,  best-shooting,  best-bal- 
anced, and  most  perfect  of  all  rifles  or 
shotguns  ever  made  in  history,  even  if, 
as  rarely  happens,  he  has  some  secret 
doubts  on  that  point.  He  is  jealous  of 
his  gun — it  is  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

Therefore,  from  the  beginning,  guns 


have  been  beautifully  made.  Not  only 
is  the  mechanism  machined  and  cali- 
pered  and  finished  like  the  mechanism 
of  a  fine  watch,  but  it  is  designed  with 
an  almost  reverent  care  and  has  real 
beauty  of  line  and  dimension  and  ma- 
terial. The  barrel  is  as  finely  finished 
as  any  piece  of  jewelry,  and  it  is  often 
engraved  and  embellished  with  decora- 
tive scrolls  and  lines  In  addition.  The 
stock  is  of  the  finest  wood  obtainable, 
polished  like  a  Stradivarius,  and  deco- 
rated with  silver  inlays,  escutcheons, 
plates,  and  the  like.  Closely  examined, 
these  old  rifles — as  many  made  today, 
even  in  our  machine  age  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  everything  else — are  as 
beautiful  as  anything  made  by  the  hand 
of  man. 

When  I  went  to  Dr.  Wills'  quarters 
in  the  Faculty  Club  on  the  University 
of  California  campus  for  a  photograph 
or  two  to  illustrate  this  little  paper,  I 
found  that  most  of  his  rifles,  many  of 
them  worth  more  money  than  anyone 
would  risk  losing,  are  kept  m  a  safe 
place  of  deposit.  But  examples  showing 
the  evolution  of  the  rifle  were  there, 
and  you  will  find  them  pictured  here. 

If  you  study  the  picture  you  will 
see  that  the  whole  history  of  the  fire- 
arm has  been  tied  with  the  settlement 
of  the  West.  In  Dr.  Wills'  hands  is  a 
"wheel  lock"  of  1868.  The  first  three 
on  the  wall  are  Kentucky  squirrel  rifles 
(1730-1800);  next  is  a  long-stock 
"percussion  cap"  Kentucky  of  1815- 
50;  and  last  is  a  Hawken,  built  with 
a  shorter  barrel  so  that  it  could  be  com- 


fortably carried  on  horseback.  It  has  a 
large  bore  to  make  it  deadly  against 
bear,  buffalo,  or  tough-skinned  Indians, 
and  yet  it  is  sturdily  built  to  withstand 
any  ordinary  amount  of  hard  usage.  It 
was  the  rifle,  Dr.  Wills  says,  that  was 
most  useful  in  the  conquest  of  the 
West;  Fremont's  men  were  armed  ex- 
clusively with  these  rifles  when  he  led 
his  forays  on  Indians  and  trouble-mak- 
ing Californians;  although  there  were 
thousands  of  earlier  model  Kentuckies 
brought  west  and  used  here  up  to  with- 
in very  recent  years  and  a  few  even  to- 
day, the  Hawken  was  the  western 
plainsman's  rifle. 

If  you  find  more  of  history  than  you 
do  of  Dr.  Wills  or  his  collection  in 
these  lines — well,  that  is  the  way  this 
collector  is!  And  now  you  know,  per 
haps,  where  Dr  Wills'  famous  daugh- 
ter got  her  quiet  demeanor  and  her 
sincere  dislike  for  purely  personal  pub- 
licity.— Wilbur  Hall. 

Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  eighth 
in  a  series  of  hobby  articles  by  Wilbur 
Hall.  What  is  your  vote?  Shall  we  have 
more  of  them,  or  shall  we  devote  this 
space  to  gardening?  If  it  is  your  wish 
that  the  hobby  articles  continue,  you 
must  suggest  western  collectors  that  will 
make  good  stories.  If  you  want  garden 
articles  you  must  tell  us.  As  is  always 
the  case  in  Sunset,  this  is  your  maga- 
zine, and  we  want  you  to  make  the  de- 
cisions as  to  what  type  of  articles  shall 
be  used. 
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bulbs.  Commercial  growers  were 
assured  that  a  double  fumigation 
with  specified  poisonous  gases  at  a 
given  interval  would  give  a  100  per 
cent  kill.  The  most  careful  ones  fu- 
migated three  times. 

Amateurs,  however,  were  offered 
another  method  of  treating  bulbs. 
After  curing  the  bulbs,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  liberal  scattering  of 
naphthalene  flakes  (obtainableatdrug 
stores)  be  stored  in  the  box  or  bag 
with  the  bulbs,  four  tablespoonfuls 
to  100  bulbs.  This  discourages  the 
thrips  but  does  not  eliminate  them 
completely,  although  it  prevents  any- 
practical  damage  to  the  bulb.  Just 
before  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be 
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peeled,  then  dipped  into  hot  water 
for  approximately  three  minutes.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  over  120°, 
easily  gauged  by  keeping  the  water 
as  hot  as  one  can  stand  while  holding 
his  hand  in  the  water. 

Checking  over  the  situation,  Drs. 
Bailey  and  McKenzie  advised  plant- 
ing early  to  avoid  an  influx  of  thrips 
from  neighboring  gardens. 

The  third  bit  of  advice  was  to 
spray  and  spray  often  and  early. 
First  spraying  should  begin  when 
the  plants  are  only  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  be  repeated  every 
ten  days.  Previous  experience  had 
taught  that  thrips,  once  numerous 
enough  to  scar  and  deform  the  blos- 


soms, cannot  be  controlled  by  this 
method.  Spraying,  however,  will 
kill  a  large  enough  percentage  of  the 
insects  to  delay  their  natural  increase, 
and  will  allow  one  to  have  good 
blooms  many  weeks  after  the  first 
thrips  arrive  in  the  garden.  There 
are  several  efficient  sprays  available. 
New  information,  released  after 
tests  at  Davis,  California,  is  to  the 
effect  that  certain  gladiolus  appear 
to  be  more  resistant  to  thrips  than 
other|varieties.  Alma  Needham  (pink), 
Gay  Hussar  (orange),  and  Salbach's 
Pink  were  the  three  most  resistant 
varieties  tested.  They  were  followed 
closely  by  Butterboy,  Pearl  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Magna  Blanca. — E.  S. 


iVER  since  the 
first  Thanksgiving, 
the  turkey  and  the 
cranberry  have  come 
down  through  the  years  neck  and 
stem.  While  Miles  Standish  and 
Elder  Brewster,  with  their  ready 
flintlocks,  stealthily  trod  the  forest's 
somber  aisles,  their  women  folk 
sought  the  ruddy-cheeked  "crane- 
berries"  amid  the  New  England 
marshes.  Today  the  ghoulish  gobble 
of  the  turkey  resounds  from  every 
ranch  and  barnyard,  but,  with  true 
New  England  conservatism,  the  cran- 
berry until  recently  preferred  to 
blush  unsung  among  the  sedges  of 
Atlantic  coastal  bogs,  patriotically 
faring  forth  each  autumn  to  spread 
the  annual  tradition  of  the  Pilgrims 
through  the  nation. 

But  even  a  bog  cherry  relishes  a 
change  of  scene.  While  the  turkey 
strutted  to  the  huzzas  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  cranberry  unpretentiously 
moved  westward.  Leaving  its  rela- 
tives of  the  New  Jersey  boglands,  and 
passing,  without  even  a  visit,  its 
cousins  in  the  Wisconsin  marshes, 
the  aristocratic  Puritan  stock  fol- 
lowed the  covered  wagon  and  found 
a  new  home  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Up  in  the  cool  Northwest,  in 
the  Sandduneland  of  the  Columbia, 
the  Chehalis,  and  the  Willapa,  where 
the  restless  ocean  chafes  the  head- 
lands of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
Cape  Disappointment  has  become 
the  Cape  Cod  of  the  West.  And  the 
cranberry,  finding  the  richest  of  peat 
soils  and  the  blessings  of  filtered  sun- 


shine  and  sea-born  rain,  like 
the  oyster,  has  come  to  stay 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Although  pioneer  cranberry 
plantings  were  made  in  southwestern 
Washington  as  early  as  1873,  it  was 
with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
commercial  bogs  in  1909  that  stories 
of  fabulous  yields,  reaching  two 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  a  single 
crop,  precipitated  a  boom  that  lifted 
the  price  of  raw  bogland  from  prac- 
tically nothing  to  as  much  as  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Hundreds  of 
acres  were  hurriedly  cleared  and 
planted,  while  other  suitable  lands 
were  platted,  partially  drained,  and 
offered  for  sale. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Drainage 
problems  and  lawsuits  arose.  Capital 
failed  before  bogs  began  to  bear. 
Many  owners  discovered  that  the 
varieties  planted  did  not  produce 
sufficient  yields.  Frost,  insects,  and 
plant  diseases  took  their  toll.  Some 
of  the  larger  companies  failed,  many 
individuals  abandoned  their  bogs, 
but  others  continued  what  appeared 
to  be  a  losing  battle,  and  are  gradually 
winning  the  uphill  struggle  against 
insects  and  fungi.  Realizing  the  de- 
sirability of  united  action,  growers 
formed  a  marketing  cooperative,  the 
Pacific  Cranberry  Exchange.  This 
association  not  only  assures  the  pro- 
ducer a  market  for  his  berries,  but 
finances  his  seasonal  spraying  materi- 
als, his  containers,  and 
some  of  his  equip- 
ment. In  a  small 


way  it  is  beginning  to 

tell    the   people   of  the 

Coast  states   about   the 

spicy   flavor   and   other 

superior  qualities  of  western-grown 

cranberries. 

In  1921,  the  State  of  Washington 
became  interested  in  the  infant  in- 
dustry, and  established,  under  the 
supervision  of  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, a  cranberry  laboratory  and  ex- 
periment station  at  Long  Beach. 
Here,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
D.  J.  Crowley,  methods  of  frost  pro- 
tection, insect  control,  disease  and 
weed  eradication,  and  cultural  prac- 
tices have  been  developed  which 
are  gradually  whittling  away  the 
obstacles  and  shaving  off  the  uncer- 
tainties to  settle  the  industry  on  a 
substantial  basis. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cranberry  bog  requires  the 
investment  of  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  cash  but  a  stupendous 
amount  of  physical  labor.  First  the 
area  of  boggy  peatland  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  drainage  ditch  which 
removes  the  surface  water  but  leaves 
the  moisture  table  sufficiently  high  to 


Out  of  rich  black  peat 
bogs  along  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  coast 
grow    our    cranberries 

The  berries  are  taken 
from  the  fields  to  the 
packing  house  to  be 
"fanned "and "bounced" 


Tired  knees,  aching 
backs,  endless  hand  la- 
bor—  those  are  part  of 
the   cost   of   producing 

On  small  tracts  picking 
is  done  by  hand,  paral- 
lel strings  marking  off  a 
row     for     each     worker 


keep  the  peat 
saturated.  Next,  the 
surface  must  be 
shaved  as  clean  of  vegetation  as  a 
city  pavement.  This  backbreaking 
task  is  called  "scalping."  The  accu- 
mulated vegetable  debris  is  piled  in 
great  mounds  which  must  be  hauled 
away,  usually  by  wheelbarrow,  for 
which  planks  are  laid  across  the  bog. 
Some  growers  build  wooden  or  even 
steel-railed  tracks  upon  which  they 
push  small  cars.  Since  a  suitable  cran- 
berry plat  consists  partially  of  peat 
bog  and  partly  of  sandy  ridge,  "scalp- 
ings"  are  piled  on  the  sand  to  decay 
and  furnish  organic  matter  which 
builds  up  the  lighter  ridgeland  into 
highly  productive  garden  soil.  The 
thoroughly  scalped  peat,  smooth  and 
level  as  a  tennis  court,  must  then  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
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inches  with  clean,  fine  sand.  This  is 
excavated  from  the  ridges  and  hauled, 
a  wheelbarrow  load  at  a  time,  and 
spread  over  the  peat.  When  raked  and 
smoothed,  the  area  is  ready  for  plant- 
ing. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  sanded 
surface  is  marked  off  in  ten  inch 
squares,  at  the  corners  of  each  of 
which  a  cranberry  plant  cutting  is 
pushed  deep  into  the  sand.  With  the 
water-table  kept  high  by  maintain- 
ing the  level  in  the  drainage  ditches, 
the  cuttings  take  root  and  begin  to 
grow.  But  the  moist,  sun-flooded  sand 
furnishes  an  attractive  sprouting  bed 
for  millions  of  weed  seeds  blown 
from  the  surrounding  bogland,  and 
the  harassed  owner  must  conduct  a 
continuous  campaign  of  defense, 
crawling  over  his  acreage  on  hands 
and  knees,  plucking  out  the  tiny 
weeds  before  they  gain  a  foothold 
among  the  cranberry  rootlings. 

For  three  long  years  this  continues, 
a  weed-and-wait  program  of  heart- 
breaking proportions.  As  the  plants 
stretch  their  vinelike  runners  over 
the  sand,  weed  infestation  becomes 
less  of  a  problem,  but  injury  from 
insects  and  fungi  increases  in  pro- 
portion. Sprays,  after  the  bog  is 
established,  are  necessary  to  control 
these  pests.  Suitable  and  expensive 
equipment  is  essential  for  practical 
coverage,  and  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
sprays  during  the  season  may  be 
necessary.  (Surviving  these  three 
hazardous  years,  the  cranberry  crop 
may  be  ruined  by  sun  scald.) 

The  third  spring  brings  the  first 
blossoms.  Normally,  danger  of  frost- 
ing is  not  great  the  first  or  second 
blossom  seasons  because  the  plants 
have  not  thoroughly  covered  the 
sand  which  absorbs  heat  during  the 


day,  releasing  it  gradually  through- 
out the  night.  But  when  the  matted 
plant  growth  covers  the  sand,  late 
spring  frosts  become  a  grave  hazard. 
Smudge  pots,  motor-driven  wind 
machines,  and  a  raised  water  table  to 
flood  the  bog  form  the  growers'  de- 
fense against  frost. 

Harvesting  the  cranberry  crop  be- 
gins early  in  September  of  the  third 
year.  On  small  tracts,  picking  is  done 
by  hand,  strings  being  stretched 
across  the  bog  in  parallel  lines,  and 
the  pickers  gleaning  every  berry  be- 
tween the  strings.  In  larger  bogs, 
"scoops"  are  used,  and  mechanical 
pickers  have  proved  successful.  The 
berries  are  taken  from  the  fields  to 
the  packing-house  where  they  are 
cleaned  and  graded.  A  fanning-mill 
removes  all  leaves  and  trash  while  a 
"bounce"  device  grades  out  the  in- 
jured fruit.  The  "bounce"  machine 
consists  of  a  series  of  plates,  scien- 
tifically slanted,  over  which  the 
berries  fall.  Sound  berries  bounce  into 
one  bin,  while  those  that  are  injured 
fail  to  bounce  and  fall  among  the 
culls. 

"Cranberries,"  states  Miss  Jennie 
Rowntree,  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, "are  a  well-balanced  food  of 
good  American  lineage;  eat  all  you 
want.  They  are  consumed  for  their 
appetizing,  colorful,  pleasure-pro- 
moting values;  for  their  tartness, 
their  texture,  and  their  association 
with  the  traditions  of  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  They  stimulate,  not 
health  or  nourishment,  but  higher 
centers,  those  of  pure  enjoyment." — 
Natt  N.  Dodge. 
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.HE  discussion  of  unpleas- 
ant subjects— school  reports  or  the 
payment  of  big  bills,  for  example — 
is  often  approached  by  children  and 
wives  by  devious  paths,  by  an  elabo- 
rate introduction  aimed  to  put  the 
recipient  of  the  impending  blows  in 
a  cheerful  or  charitable  frame  of 
mind.  In  this  consideration  ulti- 
mately of  autumn  color  in  the  gar- 
den, a  rather  alien  beginning  with 
tributes  to  the  value  of  green  in  sum- 
mer has  no  such  purpose,  for  it  is 
here  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  indeed 
wholly  due  to  my  having  spent  June 
and  July  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
wettest,  greenest  summer  of  many 
years,  and  to  my  impression,  on  re- 
turning to  California  in  August,  that 
what  I  valued  most  then  in  my  own 
garden  was  the  restful  green  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  such  pieces  of  lawn  as  I 


had  felt  able  to  afford.  But  if  the 
greens  of  this  summer  were  grateful 
to  my  eyes  they  are  as  nothing  to  the 
glory  of  the  eastern  autumn  colors 
with  which  I  grew  up  and  which  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
again  in  recent  fall  visits  to  the  East. 
Perhaps  it  is  their  recollection  which 
has  moved  me  to  try  for  a  colorful 
autumn  in  my  garden,  its  next  most 
attractive  season  to  spring.  For  I  find 
that  the  range  of  colors  which  then 
appeals  to  me  is  that  of  the  eastern 
American  woods  as  they  change  col- 
or— gold  and  scarlet,  with  all  those 
blended  shades  which  come  from 
their  combination. 

Though  an  ardent  iris  enthusiast 
in  spring,  I  get  no  thrill  from  the 
quite  occasional  fall  flowering  of  cas- 
ual lavender  or  mauve  varieties,  for 
these  colors  please  me  then  as  little 
as  do  the  cold  pinks  of  cosmos  or  the 
tall  tree  Dahlia  imperialis.  As  winter 
approaches  I  want  warm  color  in  my 
garden,  and  in  fall  flowering  annuals 
one  gets  it  easiest  in  Tithonia  speciosa, 
a  gawky  but  very  red  recent  arrival 
in  our  garden;  in  the  new  dwarfer 
cosmos,  Orange  Flare;  in  calliopsis, 


gold  and  rich  maroons,  fine  in  the 
better  mixtures  like  the  dwarf  Mar- 
morata;  in  the  yellow,  bronze  and 
scarlet  snapdragons,  now  available 
in  the  pretty  rust  resistant  strains; 
in  African  marigolds,  including  such 
recent  improvements  as  Guinea  Gold 
and  Yellow  Supreme  and  gold  and  in 
the  brown  French  varieties;  in  calen- 
dulas, in  zinnias,  and  in  the  more  cas- 
ual or  late  flowers  of  our  California 
poppies  or  some  of  the  South  African 
annuals  like  the  arctotis  or  dimor- 
phothecas. 

Perennials,  too,  give  many  shades 
in  the  desired  range.  The  pompom 
and  the  single  chrysanthemums, 
grown  as  free  bushes,  furnish  just 
about  the  best  yellows,  oranges, 
bronzes  and  reds  of  October  and  No- 
vember and  then  seem  so  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  season  than  the 
generally  rather  cold  pinks  of  the 
family.  Our  native  zauschneria,  ge- 
ums,  gaillardias,  gazanias,  rudbeck- 
ias  (excepting  R.  purpurea),  and  for 
taller  plants  some  of  the  less  itiner- 
ant sunflowers,  Helenium  autumnale 
(especially  Riverton  Gem),  red  hot 
pokers  (kniphofias  or  tritomas),  can- 
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Hi  Sibley  wants  you  to  build  a  garden 
carreta.  Well,  why  not?  Such  a 
vehicle  is  not  only  reminiscent  of  the 
Old  West,  but,  loaded  with  gourds, 
pine  cones  or  cacti,  it  becomes  a 
decorative    asset    to    certain    gardens 
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UTUMN  COLOR 


nas,  Lite  planted  dahlias,  and,  in 
frost  free  districts,  aloes,  are  all  per- 
ennials for  color  in  the  autumn  leaf 
range. 

A  few  of  our  suhshruhs  and  vines 
hear  in  autumn  flowers  in  the  color 
range  called  for.  The  orange  flowered 
Lion's  Tail  (Leonotus  leonurus),  if  its 
earlier  flowers  are  removed  gives  a 
later  hloom.  The  lantanas,  tough, 
drought  hut  not  frost  resistant,  in- 
clude varieties  in  yellow,  red  and 
comhinations  of  these  colors.  Late  in 
the  season  in  warmer  sections  than 
mine,  especially  around  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Biffionia  venusta  is  a  wonder  in 
glowing  orange. 

But  as  summer  absence  from  my 
garden  becomes  more  frequent  and 
an  increasing  fondness  for  more  per- 
manent plants  grows  on  me,  I  find 
myself  with  my  present  large  garden 
looking  to  sources  other  than  flowers 
for  much  of  my  autumn  color.  In  one 
of  these,  berries,  we  are  fortunate.  It 
is  true  that  I  can't  reproduce  the  red 
and  white  effect  of  the  berries  of  the 
Japanese  barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergf) 
against  the  snow,  but  then  I  don't 
want   to;   whereas    I   can    have   the 


beautiful  translucent  coral  reds  of 
certain  Chinese  barberries  (Berber is 
Wilsoni  and  B.  subcaulialata),  easy, 
drought  resistant  shrubs  so  spiny 
that  the  birds  leave  the  berries  alone. 
I  can  also  have  the  mass  of  orange  or 
red  from  the  berries  of  the  evergreen 
pyracanthas  or  firethorns,  of  which 
P.  coccinea  in  red  and  its  variety  P. 
coccinea  Lalandi  in  orange  are  the  most 
common  and  as  effective  as  any, 
though  I  am  growing  several  of  the 
newer  Chinese  species  for  variety  and 
their  own  interest.  We  have  also 
more  cotoneasters  than  can  be  grown 
elsewhere,  for  all  are  hardy  here, 
and  they  include  prostrate  forms  like 
C.  horirontalis  or  the  lovely  early  C. 
praecox,  or  C.  burnt fusa,  up  through 
tall  deciduous  species  like  C.  acumi- 
nata, which  holds  its  berries  long; 
or  evergreens  like  C  pannosa,  which 
gets  cleared  out  when  the  first  snow- 
falls in  the  Sierra  foothills  drive  the 
robins  down  to  Wildcat  Canon  for 
food.  Here  is  a  family  hardly  grown 
in  California  a  quarter  century  ago 
but  now  deserving  study  of  its  many 
varieties,  both  for  shrubbery  screens 
and  for  fall  berries. 

The  wild  thorns  of  the  eastern 
American  woods,  members  of  the  big 
Crataegus  family,  give  us  small  de- 
ciduous trees  with  long  persistent 
red  berries  which  some  of  us  gathered 


and  ate  under  the  name  of  haws 
when  we  were  young.  They  are  little 
seen  in  California  as  they  are  slow 
growing.  Captivated  by  the  fall 
beauty  of  Crataegus  crus-galli  in  the 
old  botanical  garden  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  I 
planted  it  in  a  garden  I  left  too  soon, 
but  now  I  have  some  young  trees  of 
Crataegus  cordata,  the  Washington 
Thorn,  which  now  in  their  tenth 
year  from  seed  are  well  clothed  with 
berries.  Both  these  have  the  further 
advantage  of  fine  bronze  and  red  leaf 
coloring,  the  Washington  Thorn  be- 
ing worth  growing  for  the  autumn 
foliage  alone. 

Again  the  apples  give  us  lovely 
fall  color  in  their  fruits.  The  flower- 
ing crab,  Pyrus  floribunda,  literally 
drips  then  with  its  thousands  of  yel- 
low, red-flushed  little  apples  until 
the  quail  clean  them  off,  and  Pyrus 
Eleyi  adds  to  its  bronzy  red  foliage  a 
crop  of  glowing  crabapples  like  big 
polished  red  cherries.  Even  Pyrus  bac- 
cata,  the  Siberian  crab,  grown  for  its 
jellymaking  fruit,  is  a  lovely  sight 
when  covered  with  its  bloom-dusted 
red  apples.  A  tree  of  it  and  one  of  the 
large  Jonathan  apple,  also  with  red 
fruits,  are  competing  in  my  garden 
for  the  best  September  color  effect. 

Of  course  in  the  East,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  (Continued  on  pave  36 


ARDEN    CARRETA 


This  particular  carreta  is  22  inches  high. 
When  you  make  it,  select  dead  branches 
from  which  the  bark  has  long  since  peeled. 
The  wheels  and  frame  can  be  of  driftwood 
or  of  any  heavy  old  lumber  that  has  been 
weathered.  Much  of  the  cart's  charm  lies 
in    rough    workmanship    and    crude    materials 
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CEDARBROOK  SALTED   FILBERTS 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 


1   pound  of  filbert  kernels 

1  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  other  shortening 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 


YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  MENU 
FOR  THESE! 


Melt  the  butter  in  a  heavy  skillet,  pour  in  the  nuts,  and  stir  constantly 
until  they  are  all  coated  with  butter,  and  hot  through.  Then  set  the  skillet  of 
nuts  in  a  moderately  slow  oven  (325°)  and  roast,  stirring  frequently,  until  when 
you  cut  one  in  two,  it  is  the  shade  of  tan  you  prefer.  Do  not  try  to  blanch  them, 
as  the  little  bit  of  brown  skin  they  have  adds  to  their  flavor.  When  done,  turn 
out  onto  paper  and  let  cool  partially,  sprinkle  with  the  salt  and  stir  two  or  three 
times  to  distribute  it  evenly.  When  cold,  they  may  be  stored  in  glass  jars.  Larger 
quantities  of  nuts  call  for  more  butter  and  salt  and  longer  cooking.  These  are 
irresistible. — Mrs.  H.  E.  A.,  Nooksack,  Washington. 

ZUCCHINI    PIQUANT 

One  frequently  hears  the  complaint  that  Italian 
squash  is  tasteless.  My  family  doesn't  even  care 
for  it  Italian  style,  and  so  I  have  experimented 
until  I  have  found  a  method  of  cooking  and  a 
combination  of  seasonings  that  everyone  seems  to 
like.  It  is  sufficiently  "de  luxe"  for  company  din- 
ners, yet  very  inexpensive. 

2  pounds  of  zucchini  (small,  tender  ones) 
1  bunch  of  tiny  green  onions 

1  tablespoonful  of  water  if  necessary 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2  dashes  of  nutmeg 
1  generous  tablespoonful  of  butter 


AN   EASILY   PREPARED 

"SMALL  DINNER"  FOR 

GUESTS 

Avocado  and 
Grapefruit  Cocktail 

Crisp  Crackers 

Broiled    Lamb    Chops 

Currant  Jelly 

Cubed  Potatoes  in  Pimiento 

Cream  Sauce 

•Zucchini  Piquant 

Hot  Sesame  Rolls       Butter 

Apple  Pie       Cheese       Coffee 


1  tablespoonful  of  heavy  cream 
Paprika 


Trim  off  ends  and  any  rough  spots  from  squash,  but  do  not  peel ;  slice  both 
squash  and  onions,  separately,  very  thin.  Put  half  the  squash  into  a  sauce  pan, 
add  the  onions,  then  the  remaining  squash.  Use  a  heavy  aluminum  sauce  pan 
if  possible;  if  not,  the  tablespoonful  of  water  called  for  will  be  needed.  Cover 
tightly  and  place  over  moderate  heat,  shaking  the  pan  frequently  the  first  5 
minutes  of  cooking  to  prevent  sticking,  but  do  not  keep  lifting  the  lid,  as  this 
allows  steam  and  aroma  to  escape.  After  it  has  started  to  cook  well,  reduce  heat 
to  low  and  let  steam  until  done — not  more  than  15  to  18  minutes.  (Overcook- 
ing spoils  the  flavor.)  Shortly  before  serving,  mash  with  a  potato  masher,  add 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  butter,  stir  and  cover  again  for  a  few  minutes.  Add 
the  cream  just  before  serving,  stir  again,  turn  out,  and  garnish  with  a  generous 
dash  of  paprika.  Since  this  is  a  "soft"  vegetable,  have  something  crisp  and 
crunchy  at  the  same  meal,  such  as  stuffed  celery,  or  Waldorf  salad,  or  French 
bread.  It  is  especially  good,  too,  with  broiled  steaks  or  chops,  or  any  kind  of 
meat  without  gravy. — Mrs.  H.  W.  C,  Berkeley,  California. 

MACARONI  SALAD  PLATE 


LUNCHEON  FOR  YOUR  CLUB 

•Macaroni   Salad    Plate 

Garnished   with   Spiced 

Artichoke   Hearts 

Tiny   Bran    Muffins,    Piping   Hot 

Butter   Balls         Apricot  Jam 

Ice  Cream  with  Caramel  Sauce 

Crisp  Chocolate  Cookies 

Coffee 


Boil  1  package  (8-oz.)  of  butterfly  or  shell 
macaroni  in  salted  water,  until  tender;  drain,  add 
1/2  cupful  of  grated  American  cheese,  mix  well 
together,  and  let  cool.  Add  i/3  cupful  of  diced 
sweet  pickles,  2  pimientos,  diced,  1  tablespoonful 
of  minced  onion,  and  y2  cupful  (or  smallest-size 
can)  of  tuna  fish,  flaked  but  not  mashed.  Chill 
this  mixture,  then  toss  lightly  together  with  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  salad  dressing  (either 
boiled  or  mayonnaise  type)  to  moisten.  Have  ready  large,  ripe  tomatoes  which 
have  been  peeled,  hollowed  out,  and  chilled.  Fill  these  shells  with  the  macaroni 
mixture,  top  with  mayonnaise  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese  and  dashed  with 
paprika;  place  on  a  bed  of  endive,  watercress,  or  lettuce,  add  a  handle  <-ut  Irom 
green  pepper  if  desired,  and  serve. — Mrs.  F,  H.  S.,  Aurum,  Nevada. 

These  recipes  are  just  the  right  size  to  mount  on  filing  curds,  or  liny  may  /><    patltd  in 

your  cooking  scrap  book.  You  arc  invited  to  uud  in  your  own  best  rtrfptl      as  many 

as  you  wish,  each  recipe  with  your  name  and  addrtSI  Oft  a  1 1  par  at  t  watt  of  paptr. 

Please  state  the  brand  name  of  each  ingredient  that  you  USt 
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PILGRIM'S   RETURN  SUPPER  DISH 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 
4  hamburger  buns 
1  green  pepper,  diced 
1  onion,  diced 
1  cupful  of  finely  diced  raw  potato 

pful  of  diced  bacon 
1  cupful  of  tomato  puree 
Butter 
Grated  cheese 


INTERESTING! 

•Pilgrim's  Return  Supper  Dish 
Buttered  Artichokes 

Cabbage  Slaw 
Rolls  Apple  Jelly 

Canned  Peaches 
White  Cup  Cakes         Coffee 


Toast  the  green  pepper  over  a  hot  flame  until  it  blisters,  then  remove  skin, 
seeds  and  fibre,  and  dice  it  small.  Fry  this  and.  the  diced  onion  and  potato  in  a 
small  amount  of  butter,  until  they  are  tender.  Fry  the  bacon  to  a  golden  brown, 
drain  off  most  of  the  fat,  and  add  the  meat  to  the  vegetables,  with  the  tomato 
puree.  Season  to  taste,  and  simmer  about  10  minutes.  Hollow  out  the  hamburger 
rolls,  brush  inside  with  butter,  and  toast  in  a  hot  oven.  Fill  these  with  the  vege- 
table mixture,  top  with  grated  cheese  (or  a  mashed  potato  crust  may  be  used), 
and  brown  well  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with  a  green  vegetable  and  a  salad  for  a 
family  luncheon  or  supper. — Mrs.  T.  L.  A.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

TURKISH  TURBAN   PIE 


MIGHTY   GOOD 


The  name  refers  not  to  the  shape  of  the  pie  but 
to  the  vegetable  of  which  it  is  made!  Last  summer 
we  grew  the  filling  for  26  pies  on  our  back  fence. 
We  planted  a  dozen  seeds  of  the  edible  gourd, 
Turkish  Turban,  and  from  them  produced  26  ripe, 
beautiful  gourds.  And  what  pies  these  do  make! 
Trim  off  the  colored  rind  and  cut  them  in  pieces, 
steam  or  stew  until  soft  with  very  little  water,  mash  with  a  potato  masher  and 
force  through  a  vegetable  press  or  sieve.  For  one  small  pie  take: 


Ground  Beef  Shoulder  Patties, 

Broiled 

Broiled  Tomato  Halves 

Creamed  Green  Peas 

Grated  Carrot  and  Pineapple 

Salad 

Bread  and  Butter 

"Turkish  Turban  Pie         Coffee 


1  cupful  of  strained  vegetable 
1  egg,  beaten  slightly 
1  teaspoonful  of  molasses 
1  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter,  melted 
y2  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 


1  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch 
Y2  teaspoonful  of  salt 
i/8  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves 

A  dash  of  nutmeg 
1  cupful  of  evaporated  or  top  milk 


Mix  the  cooked  gourd,  egg,  molasses,  brown  sugar,  and  melted  butter.  Sift 
together  the  granulated  sugar,  corn  starch,  salt,  and  spices.  (You  may  like  more 
spice  than  this.)  Add  to  the  first  mixture,  then  stir  in  the  milk,  and  pour  into 
an  unbaked  crust.  Set  pie  on  bottom  of  oven  for  10  to  15  minutes  in  order  to 
bake  the  bottom  crust  quickly,  then  place  on  the  shelf  as  usual  and  bake  very 
slowly  (at  325°)  for  a  full  hour. 

Turkish  Turban  gourds  are  good  prepared  as  squash,  either  stewed  and 
mashed,  or  cut  in  strips  and  baked,  with  butter  and  salt. — Mrs.  D.  H.  S.,  South 
Pasadena,  California. 

MEAT  DELIGHTS 


QUICK  SUPPER  FOR  THE 
FAMILY 

Combination  Vegetable  Salad 

•Meat  Delights       Chili  Sauce 

Buttered  String  Beans 

Bread  and  Butter       Plum  Butter 

Apricot  Tapioca 

Coffee  Milk  for  Children 


3  cupfuls  of  ground  left-over  meat 
1  cupful  of  left-over  mashed  potato 
1  cupful  of  left-over  gravy 
1  onion,  minced 
21/2  cupfuls  of  white  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1/2  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
1  tablespoonful  of  milk 

Mix  the  meat,  potato,  onion,  gravy,  and  one  cupful  of  the  bread  crumbs  well 
together,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Form  into  small  cakes,  and  dip  into 
the  egg  which  has  been  beaten  with  the  tablespoonful  of  milk,  then  roll  in  the 
remaining  crumbs,  and  fry  brown  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat.  These  propor- 
tions will  serve  four  persons.  If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  left-over  gravy,  make 
a  cupful  of  brown  sauce,  adding  a  spoonful  of  Bovril  to  provide  the  rich  meat 
flavor. — Mrs.  C.  J.  W.,  Longview,  Washington. 

Recipes  having  a  "western  flavor"  are  preferred;  those  from  eastern  states  are  not 

acceptable.  On  publication,  $1   is  paid  for  each  recipe  printed;  unused  contributions 

can  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Address  your  letters  to  Genevieve  A.  Callahan, 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 
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It  takes  the  ache  out 
of  cake  making,  does 
the  electric  mixer! 
This  is  one  of  th 
porta  ble  models, 
much  appreciated  in 
the  beating  of  seven- 
minute  icing  and  such 


and  sauces  are  smoother  than 
could    possibly   be   achieved 
by   hand    without   a   great 
expenditure  of  time  and 
effort.    Of  course,    if 
superior  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  one  must 
understand    how    to 
use  the  mixer  to  best 
advantage.    A    few 
simple  instructions 
are   necessary,    and 
experience    will     do 
the  rest.  Most  man- 
ufacturers   supply    a 
complete    instruction 
book     with     each 
mixer,  and  this 
should  be  read  care- 
fully before  attempt- 
ing to  proceed.    It 
may  be  advisable  at 
first  to  use  the  reci- 
pes furnished  in  the 
instruction    book,    as 
they  will  be  easier  to 
follow,  but  after  you 


ELECTRIC 
MIXERS 


by    Louise    Wilson 


JLiET'S  sing  the  praises  of 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
of  all  household  appliances — the  elec- 
tric mixer.  Here  is  a  device  that  takes 
the  drudgery  out  of  kitchen  work,  that 
lessens  fatigue  in  performing  every- 
day tasks,  saves  an  astonishing  amount 
of  time  and  effort,  and  takes  the  place 
of  an  efficient  servant  in  many  a  west- 
ern home. 

No  kitchen  today  is  completely  mod- 
ern without  this  electric  servant.  In 
saving  of  time  alone,  it  pays  for  itself 
over  and  over  again.  A  cake  which 
would  require  20  minutes  or  longer  to 
mix  by  hand  is  whisked  together  as  if 
by  magic  in  five  or  six  minutes  in  the 
mixer,  and  all  other  time-consuming 
tasks  are  shortened  accordingly.  Saving 
of  effort,  too,  is  correspondingly  great, 
and  every  kitchen  chore  requiring 
strength  and  energy  to  perform  is  amaz- 
ingly lightened  by  the  assistance  of  this 
tireless  helper.  Best  of  all,  the  result- 
ing products  are  superior  in  every  way 
to  hand-mixed  foods.  Cakes  are  lighter 
and  finer  grained,  mashed  potatoes  are 
fluffier,  fudge  and  other  candies  are 
creamier,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressings, 
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have  gained  experi- 
ence you  will  be  able 
to  use  your  old  tried 
and  trusted  recipes. 
The  actual  mixing 
process   is   simplicity 
itself.  First,  measure 
all  the  ingredients — 
using  level  measure- 
ments, of  course — ■ 
and  have  everything 
ready  before  turning 
on  the  current.  It  is 
convenient  to  use 
squares  of  waxed 
paper  for  the  meas- 
ured dry  ingredients, 
as  this  method  saves 
using    extra    utensils; 
also  makes  it  easy  to 
add  such  articles  as  flour 
and  sugar  to  the  mixing 
bowl.  Now,  when  every- 
thing has  been  measured, 
start    the    motor    and    pro 
ceed    according    to    your 
struction    book,    which    should 


tell  you  what  speed  to  use  for  the 
various  parts  or  the  mixing  opera- 
tion. As  the  different  types  of  mixers 
on  the  market  have  from  three  to  ten 
speeds,  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite 
directions  here.  In  general,  however, 
high  and  medium  speeds  are  used  for 
beating,  whipping,  and  creaming,  while 
slow  speed  is  used  for  folding  and 
blending  such  articles  as  flour  and  egg 
whites.  If  the  speed  is  too  great,  the 
mixture  will  be  thrown  to  the  side  of 
the  bowl  instead  of  staying  in  the  bot- 
tom where  it  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  beaters.  A  small  rubber  plate 
scraper  is  useful  in  scraping  down  the 
mixture  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl  and 
will  insure  thorough  blending  of  all 
the  ingredients. 

Be  careful  not  to  beat  the  mixture 
longer  than  is  necessary,  as  overheating 
often  causes  poor  results.  Heaviness, 
dryness,  or  coarse  texture  of  cakes  may 
be  due  to  this  cause.  Failure  to  have 
all  the  ingredients  assembled  and 
measured  before  starting  the  motor  may 
result  in  overheating  a  part  of  the  mix- 
ture. Remember  that  the  mixer  will 
blend  foods  more  thoroughly  in  two 
or  three  minutes  than  you  could  do  by 
hand  in  ten  minutes. 

This  versatile  kitchen  assistant  not 
only  beats  and  mixes,  but  also  performs 
countless  other  tasks  which  formerly 
had  to  be  done  by  hand.  Creaming  of 
fat  and  sugar  in  cake  making  (be  sure 
to  let  the  shortening  stand  at  room 
temperature  for  a  while  so  that  it  is 
fairly  soft  (Continued  on  page  30 


Different  in  type  is  the 
sturdy  mixer  at  the  left. 
Orange  reamer  and  other 
attachments    available 


Another  jack  of  all  trades 

and     master     of    them, 

too)   is  the  mixer  below. 

Its   beater  is   portable 
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an  UAT Waffle  Supper 

"All  of  you  come  over  to  my  house  after  the  game  and  I'll 
make  waffles". . .  says  the  smart  hostess,  remembering  her 
package  of  Globe  "Al"  Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour  on  the 
cupboard  shelf.  And  what  a  hit  those  crisp,  delicious  waffles 
with  that  rich  buttermilk  flavor  make  with  the  cold  and 
hungry  guests.  Perhaps  she  just  adds  shortening,  milk  and 
an  egg  for  plain  waffles,  or  she  may  use  one  of  the  new 
recipes  on  the  right.  Either  way,  she'll  win  the  reputation 
of  being  an  "Al"  cook  and  hostess,  thanks  to... 


ft 
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GLOBE  Al 

PANCAKE  W 
WAFFLE  FLOUR 

This  is  the  same  flour  from  which  the 
famous  SAN  DIEGO  FAIR  WAFFLES 
were  made.  Over  100,000  people 
raved  about  them! 


1  cup  GLOBE  "Al"  Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour 
2tbspi.  GLOBE  "A1"Cil 

%  cup  water  V-i  cup  Chili  Sauce 

1  egg 

Beat  the  egg  until  light.  Add  "Al"  Oil 
and  beat  until  blended.  Add  chili  sauce 
and  water  and  mix  well.  Stir  in  waffle 
flour  and  beat  until  batter  is  smooth. 
Bake  in  hot  waffle  iron.  This  makes  four 
big  waffles. 

WALNUT  WAFFLES 

2  cups  GLOlE  "A1 "  Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour 
2tbsp».  GLOBE  "A1"  Oil 

2  eggs  1  tbsp.  sugar  Vz  cup  flaked  walnuts 
1  Vz  cups  water  or  milk 
Beat  egg  yolks,  add  "Al"  Oil,  beat  thor- 
oughly, add  water  or  milk,  then  flour 
and  sugar,  and  beat  with  a  Dover  beater 
until  smooth,  add  flaked  walnuts,  and 
fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 


PEANUT  BUTTER  WAFFLES 

2  tbsps.  GLOBE  "Al "  Oil  2  eggs 

1  tbsp.  sugar  1 V2  cups  water  or  milk 

4  tbsps.  peanut  butter 

2  cups  GLOBE  "A1"  Pancake  and  WafMe  Flour 

Put  peanut  butter  in  mixing  bowl,  add 
"Al"Oil  and  cream  thoroughly.  Next, 
add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  mix  well, 
add  the  water  or  milk  and  then  the  flour 
mixed  with  the  sugar.  Beat  with  Dover 
beater  until  smooth,  and  last  fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 


CHEESE  WAFFLES 

Follow  recipe  on  package  of  Globe  "Al " 
Pancake  and  Waffle  Flour  for  making 
waffles,  and  cook  until  very  dry  and  crisp. 
Have  ready  the  following  Cheese  Sauce 
and  pour  over  the  hot  waffles  and  serve. 

Cheese  Sauce 

1  tbsp.  butter       Vz  lb.  cheese       Vitsp-salt 
',4  tsp.  mustard         Few  grains  Cayenne  pepper 

1  egg  Vz  cup  milk 
Melt  butter  in  top  of  double  boiler,  add 
cheese,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  season- 
ings. When  cheese  melts  add  beaten  egg 
mixed  with  the  milk,  and  cook  sauce  one 
minute. 
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"Gee,  did 

Mother  make  'em 


ALL  tuna  ? 


» 


Boys  (and  girls,  too!)  never  seem 
to  tire  of  White  Star  Brand  Tuna 
sandwiches  for  their  lunches. 
Give  them  all  they  want,  for 
White  Star  Brand  Tuna  is  good 
for  them  .  .  .  provides  the  "quick 
energy"  that  youngsters  need  for 
school  work  or  play.  It's  an  easy- 
to-digest  food  that  doesn't  make 
young  bodies  "logy"  after  lunch. 
White  Star  Brand  Tuna  contains 
Vitamins  "A"  and  "D,"  calcium, 
potassium,  phosphorus,  and  iodine 
— that  effective  preventive  of 
nutritional  goiter. 
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A    BUFFET 
SUPPER 

by    Anne    K  a  h I e 


)OME  friends  were  coming 
from  the  East  for  their  first  visit  to 
California  and  I  wanted  to  introduce 
them  to  western  hospitality  and  to 
my  friends  here.  I  also  wanted  to 
emphasize  the  buffet  type  of  service, 
so  popular  here  in  the  West,  where 
we  like  to  linger  over  our  meals, 
choosing  those  dishes  that  most  ap- 
peal to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
appetite. 

I  expected  25  guests,  and  planned 
to  serve  them  indoors,  with  tables 
for  bridge  in  the  patio.  A  trio  fur- 
nished music  under  the  palm  trees 
near  the  fountain.  Since  my  bunga- 
low is  small  it  was  necessary  to  plan 
the  meal  carefully  in  advance  so  that 
everything  could  be  prepared  in  my 
small  kitchen. 

In  the  dining  room  I  pulled  out  the 
table  to  its  greatest  dimensions  and 
spread  it  with  a  gay  cloth.  Helping 
out  my  own  Catalina  pottery  were 
recruits  from  my  neighbor's  shelves. 
I  placed  card  tables  in  the  living 
room,  and  spread  them  with  the 
gayest  of  luncheon  cloths  and  nap- 
kins. 

For  the  centerpiece  in  the  dining 
room  I  carved  out  a  ripe  pineapple  to 
represent  a  Horn  of  plenty  and 
placed  it  on  a  large  copper  tray  sur- 
rounded by  geranium  leaves  washed 
and  brushed  with  salad  oil.  Spilling 
from  the  pineapple  were  fruits  oi  .ill 
kinds  that  I  could  procure  at  the 
market:  strawberries  nestling  in  the 
geranium  leaves,  nectarines,  avoca 
clos,    peaches,   grapes,    passion    fruit, 


bananas,  oranges,  pears,  pouring  o 
in  luscious  confusion.  The  menu  w 
designed  to  be  hearty  enough  to  a 
peal  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  plea 
the  feminine  guests: 

Roast  Turkey  with  Dressing,  Cranl-ierry  Sauce  G.irni 
Baked  Ham  with  Glased  Fruits 
Cold  Meat  Plate:  Tongue,  Salami,  Corned  Beef,  Liveiwi 

Masked  Fish  Finger  Hulls 

Hors  d'oeuvrcs  Used  as  Garnishes:  Olives,  ripe  and  stull 

Celery  Hearts;  Radish  Roses;  Gherkins 

Fruit  Salad  Mold  Jellied  Avocado  and  Pineap 

Fruit  Salad  Bowl  Vegetable  Salad  Bow 

New  Peas  in  Butter  Baked  Stuffed  Zuccl    : 

Banana  Squash  Baked  in  Maple  Syrup 

Potato  Chips 

l,,  Cream  in  Fancy  Molds 

While  Cake  with  Bittersweet  Topping 

Orangi  <  !ake 

i   ,,||,  ,  Nuts  and  ('.and 
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Two  waitresses  in  Spanish  cc 
tumes  stood  back  of  the  table 
carve  the  turkey  and  slice  the  ha 
as  needed.  The  guests  took  trays  a 
passed  by  the  table,  filling  their  ov 
plates  as  they  pleased.  Twenty  li 
portions  of  each  dish  are  not  needfl 
as  not  everyone  will  select  from  ea 
dish. 

The  turkey  was  roasted  the  tl 
before  and  served  cold.  It  was  plac 
at  the  right  of  the  centerpiece,  si 
rounded  with  individual  portions 
cranberry  jelly  in  fancy  shapes. 

The  ham  was  also  baked  the  i 
before  with  brown  sugar  and  spio 
I  used  the  boned,  canned  varictj  a 
when  it  had  chilled  sufficiently, 
covered  it  with  pieces  of  cann 
fruits,    holding    the    fruit     in     pll 
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jre!  Anybody  .  .  .  everybody  ...  is  an 
tist  at  toastmaking  when  Toast- 
aster  bandies  the  job.  Bring  the 
ospitality  Tray  into  the  room  .  .  . 
trn  the  guests  loose  with  bread  and 
•reads  .  .  .  and  you'll  have  culinary 
asterpieces  from  all  hands  'round. 
What  a  joy  for  hostesses!  No  need  to 
;ep  an  eye  on  irresponsible  guests 
.  .  they  can't,  if  they  try,  burn  the 
ast.  Let  i  Ih-iii  wander  off,  if  they 
ill  .  .  .  Toastmaster  keeps  right  on 
ie  job,  popping  up  the  slices  the  mo- 
ent  they're  perfect  .  .  .  and  not  a 
cond  before.  Only  Toastmaster  can 
it  on  such  a  party,  for  it's  the  only 
aster  with  a  Flexible  Toast-Timer 
insure  perfect  toast  always.  The 


Flexible  Toast-Timer  times  each  slice 
individually  and  automatically — longer 
when  the  Toastmaster  is  cool — shorter 
when  it's  hot.  The  degree  of  heat  itself 
regulates  the  toasting  time.  One  slice 
or  a  hundred — they're  all  alike — each 
the  same  shade  of  brown.  "Only  the 
Toastmaster  makes 
perfect  toast  every  time 
for  everybody"  at  the 
breakfast  table,  as  at 
Toastmaster  parties. 

"Help-yourself"  par- 
ties are  becoming  more 
popular  than  ever,  since 
the   newest  Toastmas- 
ter Hospitality  Tray  is 
out.  It's  wonderfully 
complete  .  .  .  and  marvelously  smart 
and  handsome.  Everything  is  in  matched 
design.    New   are   the   four   individual 
snack  plates,  recessed  for  cup  or  glass. 


They  are  in  sparkling  Fostoria  crystal, 
"The  Glass  of  Fashion."  Matching  them 
are  the  double-compartment  Fostoria 
appetizer  dishes.  The  stunning  new 
tray  comes  in  a  choice  of  walnut,  ma- 
hogany or  antique  white.  The  wooden 
cutting  block,  with  a  knife  for  trimming 
toast,  matches  it.  Addi- 
tional snack  plates  are 
available. 

For  only  a  little  more 
you  can  get  an  attrac- 
tive folding  Hospitality 
Stand.  With  the  tray, 
minus  accessories,  it 
makes  a  permanent 
coffee  table.  You  can 
see  the  new  Toastmas- 
ter Hospitality  Tray  wherever  quality 
appliances  are  sold.  McGraw  Electric 
Company,  Watcrs-Genter  Division,  De- 
partment   1114-A,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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TILLAMOOK 
CHEESE 
APPLES 

...made  with  the  cheese  that 
doesn't  get  stringy  in  cooking 

£  Tillamook  is  the  finest  cheese  for 
cooking  because  it  has  never  been  re- 
cooked  or  re-worked  before  you  get  it. 
It  comes  to  you  just  as  it  leaves  the 
kitchens  of  the  dairymen  of  Tillamook 
County.  A  country-made  cheese  with  all 
the  cream  left  in.  Quality  that  wins  in 
competition  with  cheese  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Tillamook  Sausage  Apples  is  just  one 
of  the  recipes  in  our  new  40-page  col- 
lection of  cheese  dishes.  Write  for  a 
copy.  And  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
Tillamook  Cheese— look  for  the  name! 

Hear  the  Tillamook  Program 

at  3:15  p.  m.  every  Friday, 
Women's  Magazine  of  the  Air 


Tillamook    Dairy    Maid,    Tillamook,   Ore. 
Send  me  the  new  40-page,  1936  book- 
let of  prize  recipes  compiled  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Callahan  of  Sunset  Maga- 
zine. FREE. 


Name 


Addr 


Buffet  Supper 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


with  toothpicks;  over  all  I  poured  a 
glass  of  currant  jelly,  melted  in  the 
top  of  a  double  boiler.  The  jelly- 
hardened  again  and  formed  a  protec- 
tive glaze  over  the  fruits. 

I  arranged  the  cold  meats  on  a 
large  sandwich  plate  in  a  circle  of 
alternating  slices  and  filled  the  center 
of  the  plate  with  ripe  and  stuffed 
olives. 

For  the  Masked  Fish,  I  baked  a 
whole  whitefish — a  thick  slice  of 
fresh  salmon  would  be  equally  nice — 
and  skinned  it  and,  when  it  was  cool, 
spread  it  thickly  with  mayonnaise 
stiffened  with  gelatine.  Then  just  for 
fun  I  tinted  some  mayonnaise  red  and 
put  it  in  a  pastry  tube — I  do  enjoy 
adding  fancy  touches  with  a  pastry 
tube — and  outlined  the  form  of  a 
sailing  ship  on  the  mayonnaise;  with 
cream  cheese  thinned  with  cream  I 
made  the  sails.  I  was  very  proud  of 
my  work;  the  sails  were  a  trifle 
crooked,  but  I  explained  that  it  was 
because  the  wind  was  blowing  them! 
I  surrounded  the  base  of  the  platter 
with  rosettes  of  the  remaining  tinted 
mayonnaise  and  cheese.  The  garnish 
was  lemon  baskets. 

The  fruit  salad  was  made  in  a 
large  fancy  mold,  using  orange  gela- 
tine, ginger  ale,  pineapple  juice,  or- 
ange sections,  maraschino  cherries, 
halves  of  peaches  and  pears.  It  was 
turned  out  on  a  large  sandwich  plate, 
garnished  with  grapes  and  cherries, 
and  sliced  from  the  table. 

For  the  Avocado  and  Pineapple 
Aspic  (ten  servings),  I  made  up  two 
packages  of  lime  gelatine,  pouring 
about  half  an  inch  of  gelatine  into  a 
chilled  ring  mold.  I  pared  and  sliced 
two  avocados  and  placed  them  in  the 
mold  alternately  with  pieces  of  sliced 
pineapple  and  sliced  ripe  olives.  Then 
I  carefully  filled  the  mold  with  the 
rest  of  the  gelatine. 

Fruit  Salad  Bowl:  I  lined  a  gay 
bowl  with  lettuce  leaves  and  placed 
in  it  all  the  left  over  fruit,  cut  rather 
small  and  carefully  drained.  On  the 
table  beside  it  I  placed  a  bowl  of 
whipped  cream.  Whipped  cream  will 
stand  up  over  a  period  of  time  if  to 
each  cupful  of  cream  is  added  one 
teaspoonful  of  gelatine, softened  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved over  hot  water.  I  had  bought 
two  Number  10  cans  of  mixed  fruits, 
using  the  nicest  pieces  for  the  ham. 

Vegetable  Salad  Bowl:  to  balance 
the  fruit  salad  bowl  on  the  table  I 
prepared  a  bowl  of  mixed  vegetables 
and  served  it  with  a  paprika  French 
dressing.  1  used  wooden  salad  sets  to 
serve  each  of  these  salads. 

White  Cake  with  Bittersweet:  any 


Speaking  of  Salt, 

DO  YOU 
KNOW. 


Are  impurities 

in  salt      g 
harmful  7  «^ 


¥\ 


Perhaps  not  to  health.  But  it's  the 
impurities  in  a  poorly  refined  salt 
—  not  the  salt  itself — that  attract 
moisture  and  thus  cause  clogged 
salt  cellars.  And  impurities  give 
salt  a  slightly  bitter  taste  which 
can  cover  up  delicate  food  flavors. 
To  get  double -purified  salt,  de- 
mand Leslie. 


So 


transparently  p 


ure 

read 


is  Leslie  Salt  that  you  could 
this  paragraph'  through  -a  two 
inch  crystal  ^of  it 
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Remember,  the  full  2  pound  Leslie 
package  gives  you  6  oz.  more  salt  1 


WISE 

COOKS 

ALWAYS 

GET 


MOOR 

Push-Pins 


and 


Push-less  Hang 

iro     what     you     need     to     he 
Ihinga    to    walla. 
10c  Packet!  Everywhen 

Moore  Pu»h-Pin  Co..  PhiladVlplu 
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t.md.ird  white  cake  in  three  layers 
vill  be  satisfactory,  flavored  with 
.mill. i  and  almond.  I  made  a  seven- 
ninute  frosting  and  iced  the  cake 
pencrously.  Over  the  top  I  poured 
Deltcd  hitter  chocolate,  allowing  it 
0  run  down  the  sides  of  the  cake. 

orange:  cake 

1  cupful  of  shortening 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar 
4  eggs,  yolks  anil  whites  beaten  separately 

3  cupfuls  of  pastrv  flour 

3  tcaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
}t  tcasnoonful  of  salt 

1  cupful  of  orange  juice 

vlix  according  to  standard  butter- 
ake  rules,  folding  in  the  beaten  egg 
vhitc  last,  and  bake  in  two  large  or 
hrcc  small  greased  cake  tins  in  a 
noderate  oven  (350°  to  375°).  When 
ool,  put  layers  together  with  the 
ollowing  filling: 

ORANGE  FILLING 

yi  cupful  of  flour 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar 
Grated  rind  of  2  oranges 

2  cupfuls  of  orange  juice 
6  tahlcsnoonfuls  of  lemon  juice 
Ji  cupful  of  water 
2  eggs,  beaten 

4  tcaspoonfuls  of  butter 

-ombine  ingredients  in  the  order 
;iven  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler, 
tirring  until  thick.  Cool  and  spread 
•etween  layers.  Ice  the  cake,  top  and 
ides,  with  orange  butter  icing,  using 
•range  juice  as  the  liquid.  Sprinkle 
he  top  with  grated  orange  rind. 

The  ice  cream  was  molded  in  indi- 
idual  portions,  a  circle  of  French 
ranilla  with  a  Mission  Bell  in  choco- 
ite  ice  cream,  the  outside  of  the  cir- 
le  being  rolled  in  chopped  pecans. 
t  was  delivered  packed  in  dry  ice  a 
nv  hours  before  serving  time  and 
^as  served  from  the  kitchen  as 
eeded. 

If  refreshments  are  to  be  served 
ver  a  period  of  time  it  is  better  to 
lake  the  coffee  in  small  quantities, 
/e  used  two  silex  machines  in  the 
ining  room  on  the  buffet,  and  as  one 
'as  emptied  the  other  one  was 
rarted.  One  quart  of  coffee  cream 
?as  more  than  sufficient. 

The  beauty  of  the  finished  table 
epends  entirely  on  the  individuality 
f  the  hostess.  The  table  should  not 
ppear  to  be  too  crowded  but  should 
mphasize  the  lusciousness  and 
sauty  of  our  western  fruits  and 
tow  the  gay  Spanish  colors  that,  to 
isterners,  represent  the  West. 


Men  always  go  for  old-fashioned 


Only   real   plantation   molasses 
gives  the  taste  they  love  .  .  . 

There's  something  about  the  downright 
goodness  of  real  old-time  gingerbread 
man's  appetite  just  can't  resist! 

And  the  one  ingredient  that  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  give  gingerbread  that 
luscious  taste  and  fine  texture  is  real  South- 
ern molasses.  You  may  try  a  little  more 
ginger  or  spice  .  .  .  experiment  with  brown 
sugar.  But  it's  never  the  same  as  pouring 
that  full-bodied  plantation  molasses  right 
into  your  batter. 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is  made  from  care- 
fully selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed  Lou- 
isiana sugar  cane.  That's  what  gives  it  that 
rich,  full-bodied  plantation  flavor. 

Use  it  in  the  recipe  at  the  left.  It's  one 
that's  been  handed  down  for  over  100  years! 
Let  your  family  eat  all  they  want — for  gin- 
gerbread is  a  wholesome  and  healthful  food. 

Sometime  try  adding  that  rich  molasses 
flavor  to  Baked  Beans!  Three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  Brer  Rabbit  to  a  can  before  heating. 

Brjeh  Rabbit 


Recipe  Book 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  SS20,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin- 
gerbread, cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name- 


Street- 
City 


State 


OVEMBER      I 


935 
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You  probably  remember  the  days  of 
Anna  Held,  when  buxom  ladies, 
"Toasts  of  Broadway,"  bathed  them- 
selves in  tubs  of  milk.  Thus  applied, 
milk  was  a  favorite  "beauty  treatment" 
of  the  dimpled  darlings.  Well,  the 
belles  were  partly  right,  but  the  appli- 
cation should  have  been  internal,  not 
external.  For  it's  the  "pint  of  milk  a 
day  for  every  adult,"  the  "quart  for 
every  child"  that  safeguards  health; 
and  health,  you  know,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  real  beauty. 


It  is  just  good  common  sense,  after 
all,  to  drink  milk  every  day.  It  be- 
comes a  pleasant  habit,  too,  when  that 
milk  is  Golden  State.  For  the  careful 
selection  and  blending  of  Golden  State- 
Milk  gives  it  a  taste  that's  right.  Gives 
it  proper  balance  as  well.  It's  a  milk 
rich  in  cream  and  rich  below  the  cream 
line,  where  the  calcium,  phosphorous 
and  other  milk  solids,  so  important  to 
replacement  of  worn-out  tissue,  are 
found.  Whether  you  are  concerned 
with  beauty,  health,  or  both,  Golden 
State  is  the  milk  for  you. 


For  Music... Recipes... Travel... Market  News 

Tune  in  Golden  State  Menu  Flashes 
KPO  Monday  and  Friday  Mornings  at  Ten 


ASK     YOUR     DEALER     FOR 


DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


WHAT   TO    C 


" 


lJO  often  a  young  woman  makes  this 
remark:  "I  wish  there  was  a  cook 
book  which  would  tell  me  just  what 
to  do  with  leftovers  in  my  cooler  and  jj 
refrigerator! "  The  other  day  the  same  j 
cry  came  from  a  bachelor  next  door. 
Of  course,  I  immediately  thought  of  j 
all  the  recipes  in  books,  magazines, 
and  papers  written  on  the  subject, 
and  wondered,  as  the  reader  does, 
why  these  housekeepers  could  not 
use  them.  I  think  the  answer  is  that 
no  book  can  tell  them  just  what  to 
do  with  the  leftovers  in  their  oivn 
homes.  What  to  do  with  these  is. 
largely  an  individual  problem,  and 
only  the  following  of  suggestions 
with  the  help  of  imagination  can  solve 
it. 

There  are  two  in  my  family,  and  of 
course  the  quantities  of  leftover  ma 
terial  are  small;  the  amounts  which 
follow  will  be  sufficient  for  three  or 
four  servings. 

The  dish  produced  must  be  appe- 
tizing, of  good  flavor,  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  offer  no  suggestion 
of  anything  served  in  a  different  form 
before,  unless  it  be  a  food  material  so 
very  decided  in  flavor  that  disguise  is 
not  needed. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  went  through 
my  refrigerator,  as  is  my  custom  each 
morning,  to  "check  up,"  and  I  found  " 
about  half  a  cupful  of  creamed  celery, 
half  a  cucumber,  a  little  stewed  fresh 
corn,  and  two  tomatoes.  There  were 
three  of  us  at  luncheon, and  the  menu, 
evolved  from  the  contents  of  the  re 
frigerator,  was:  cream  of  celery  anc 
cucumber  soup,  corn  omelet,  tomatc 
salad,  and  fruit. 


i 
I 


CREAM  OF  CELERY  AND  CUCUMBER  SOUF 


y2  cupful  of  creamed  celery  (left  over) 
y2  cucumber,  pared  and  sliced 

1  slice  of  onion 

2  cupfuls  of  water 

1  small  stale  roll  (yeast) 


I 

: 


Place  the  above  material  in  a  sauce 
pan,  cover,  and  cook  20  minutes.  Rut 
through  a  sieve,  season  to  taste,  ant 
add 

\i  cupful  of  rich  milk  or 
]/i  cupful  of  milk  and 
2  tablespoonfula  oi  butter 

(Evaporated  milk  may  be  used.)  Hea 
again,  and  serve  in  cups  with  crou 
tons  made  from  those  two  slues  q 
stale  bread  you  will  find  in  tb 
bread  box! 


CORN  OMELET 

l  tableipoonful  ol  butter 
i,!,  ovei  corn  i  about  ■•  cupful) 

J  cablcipoonfuls  ol  milk 
Salt  and  peppi  i 


SI-    NSI 


m 


i   LEFTOVERS 


4c.it  .1  lie. ivy  frying  pan,  put  in 
:  butter  and  in  it  cook  the  corn  for 
Hit  live  minutes,  being  careful  not 
brown  the  corn. 

teat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  milk 
1  seasonings,  and  pour  into  the 
i  with  the  corn;  mix  lightly  and 
>k  as  a  plain  omelet  is  cooked, 
icn  egg  is  set,   roll  and  turn  out 

0  ,i  hot  platter.  Garnish  with 
sley  or  bacon  and  serve. 

'he  tomatoes  were  peeled  and 
ed,  and  chilled.  I  found  that  a 
lc  cream  which  I  thought  sweet, 

1  soured.  I  beat  it  until  it  was  the 
isistency  of  mayonnaise,  then 
cd  some  French  dressing  (the  last 

in  a  bottle)  and  one  tablespoon- 
of  grated  horseradish.  It  gave  the 
>cs  just  the  right  flavor.  Of 
rse,  we  had  bread  with  the  lunch- 
— some  biscuits  left  over  from 
akfast,  split  and  buttered,  and 
ced  under  the  flame  long  enough 
leat  and  brown  slightly, 
mother  day  found  some  beets  left 
r  from  dinner  the  night  before. 
:y  had  been  glazed  with  butter  and 
ar,  and  had  had  a  little  vinegar 
ed  at  serving  time.  At  first  there 
Tied  nothing  to  do  with  them  — 

than  a  cupful — and  then  soup 
;  my  inspiration!  I  put  them  into 
ucepan  with  two  cupfuls  of  water, 

small  slice  of  onion,  and  about 
fa  cupful  of  tomato  jelly  left  from 
alad.  These  were  cooked  gently 
f  an  hour,  in  a  covered  kettle, 
lined  and  served  in  cups,  it  was  a 
>d  bouillon  and  certainly  was  a 
utiful  color.  To  make  it  quite 
>sian,  I  added  a  spoonful  of  sour 
im,  beaten  till  thick,  on  top  of 
h  serving.  Glass  plates  or  cups,  if 
i  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
m,  make  this  beet  bouillon  more 
•active.  A  few  cooked  peas  make 
attractive  garnish  when  cream  is 

used. 

liese  are  not  imaginary  leftovers; 
y  were  actually  in  my  own  house. 
:an  readily  be  seen  these  sugges- 
is  would  not  be  of  help  unless  one 
I  the  same  material  left  over.  The 
nt  I  wish  to  make  is  that  imagina- 
l  must  play  an  important  part  in 
king  the  most  of  all  one  has. 
'lavor  is  a  very  important  compan- 

to  imagination;  make  the  dish 
'e  good.  The  family  will  think  you 

wonderful  (I  hope)  and  best  of 

the  cost  of  meals  will  be  greatly 
uced.  You  see,  it  is  not  so  much 

price,  the  four  cents  more  or  less 
d  for  raw  materials,  as  the  use  of 
t  material  in  your  own  kitchen, 
ich  counts  for  saving  and  reduced 
s.  — BliRTlIA  E.  Shapleioh. 
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Let 

HONEY  MAID 

GRAHAMS 

help  to  keep  them  husky 

Crisp  and  crunchy  Honey 
Maids  are  not  only  whole- 
some .  .  .  they're  delicious. 
Baked  from  selected  gra- 
ham flour  and  sweetened 
with  pure  honey,  they  have 
a  nut-like  flavor  all  their 
own.  And  they  always  reach 
you  oven-fresh  because  of 
their  wax-wrapped  package. 

These  golden  squares  are 
crammed  with  nourishment 
and  the  elements  essential 
to  healthy  growth.  Order 
them  today  in  the  thrift- 
size  green  package. 

JfoneyMaid 

Grahams 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


)  YOUR    CHOICt    OF    3   CONVENIENT   SIZED   PACKAGES  ( 


REMEMBER 

JOfAJN 


Still  the  Greatest  Mother 


Schilling 


V;  Jt\s  delicate  {lavor 

never  bakes  out    ^ 


JL   \7     i  nor  freezes  out 


A  Schilling  &  Co. — San  Francisco 


Tell  your  grocer- 


WHITE  KING 


JLhis  pure,  granulated 
condensed  soap,  known 
for  its  active  Longer 
Lasting  Suds... quickly 
soaks  out  all  the  dirt. 
Long  hours  of  boiling 
and  hard  rubbing  are 
completely  eliminated 
when  you  wash  the 
WHITE  KING  way. 

THE  (Ohlqlnat    GRANULATED  SOAP 


Electric   Mixers 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


before  attempting  to  cream  it)  ;  cutting 
shortening  into  flour  for  biscuits  and 
pastry;  folding  sugar  into  beaten  egg 
whites  for  meringues;  mashing  of  po- 
tatoes, squash,  and  other  vegetables; 
blending  ingredients  for  salad  dress- 
ings— these  are  just  a  few  of  the  duties 
which  you  may  turn  over  to  your  kitchen 
helper,  knowing  that  they  will  be  done 
quickly  and  efficiently.  Not  only  these, 
but  dozens  of  other  tiresome  chores 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  cer- 
tain simple  attachments  which  some 
manufacturers  have  provided.  Extract- 
ing juice  from  oranges  and  other  fruits, 
chopping,  shredding,  or  slicing  vege- 
tables, grinding  meat  or  other  foods, 
sieving  cooked  foods  for  invalids  or 
children,  sharpening  knives,  opening 
cans,  and  peeling  potatoes  are  some  of 
the  things  these  attachments  will  do 
for  you. 

If  you  are  planning  to  purchase  an 
electric  mixer  in  the  near  future,  you 
are  probably  wondering  which  is  the 
best  on  the  market  or  how  to  select  the 
one  which  will  best  meet  your  needs. 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  mixers 
to  choose  from  today,  and  the  best  for 
you  may  not  be  the  one  which  your 
neighbor  would  select  as  being  the  best 
for  her.  Do  not  buy  too  hastily,  for 
your  purchase  should  be  a  source  of 
joy  for  years  to  come.  One  of  the  things 
to  look  for  is  a  motor  that  is  strong 
enough  to  mix  the  heaviest  batters 
without  undue  strain.  Another  feature 
to  be  considered  is  portability.  Some 
beaters  may  be  removed  from  the  stand 
and  used  at  the  range  or  wherever  stir- 
ring or  beating  is  being  done.  Whether 
this  would  be  an  advantage  for  you  or 
not  will  depend  on  the  uses  to  which 
you  expect  to  put  the  mixer.  Also,  the 
size  or  your  family  and  amount  of 
cooking  to  be  done  will  determine  to 
a  large  extent  the  type  and  size  of 
mixer  which  you  will  need.  Finally, 
consider  the  various  attachments  which 
are  available.  If  you  do  not  feel  that 
you  can  purchase  all  you  want  at  once, 
you  will  surely  want  to  add  some  of 
them  at  a  later  date,  so  it  is  well  to 
buy  the  mixer  that  has  the  kind  of  at- 
tachments you  will  want  to  own. 

After  you  have  purchased  your 
mixer,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  sure 
that  it  will  be  used  often  enough  to  be 
a  real  help  to  you.  If  the  various  parts 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  a  cupboard  and 
assembled  each  time  the  mixer  is  used, 
and  perhaps  a  li^ht  globe  must  be  un- 
screwed  in  order  to  attach  it,  naturally 
it  will  not  be  used  often.  Do  plan  to 
keep  your  mixer  in  plain  sight  and  as- 
sembled,  so  that  it  will  be  only  an  in- 
stant's work  to  turn  on  the  current.  If 


STOP  &  GO  JITTERS 

—  but  he'll  eat  with  d 
longshoreman's  zest1. : 

A  thousand  irritating  daily 
happenings  dull  appetites.  Revive 
food- weary  taste  with  A.  1.  Sauce's 
savory  blend  of  twenty-one  different  l\ 
ingredients. 

What  flavor  A.  1.  puts  into  tomato 
juice!  How  it  brings  out  all  the  hid-  I 
den  tastiness  of  steaks,  chops,  baked 
beans,  soups  —  of  a  thousand  differ-  to 
ent  dishes.   A.  1.  is  the  economical 
way  to  give  meals  new  interest. 
Send  a   3c  stamp   for   a  trial  bottle 

C.    F.    HEUBLEIN    &    BROTHER 

Dept.  S-7—  HARTFORD 


A.1 


CONNECTICUT  B 

SAUCE? 

•  THE  WHOLESOME  ■ 
RELISH  THAT  MAKES    n 


FOOD  TASTE  BETTER 


•. 


A  HEUBLEIN  PRODUCT 
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^"PRune 

WESTERN  SHRUBS 

'Jiy 

ffitfaii/oldJlaUin 
fti$P 


H  GRRDEI1 
BOOK  FOD 
SOUTHERN 

imiFORnm 


Here  is  a  book  that  actually 
shows  how  to  prune  the  shrub; 
of  southern  California.  The 
drawings  are  clear  and  accu 
rate;  the  information  reliable. 
The  only  book  to  be  had  on  this 
important  subject  of  $4 
pruning JL  ■ 

ORDER   TODAY    FROM 

SUNSET  Magazine,  576  Sacramentc 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


S  l'  N  S  U 


on    have   not   sufficient   space  on   the 

nm  board  or  work-table  to  leave  the 

lixer,  there  is  surely  room  for  a  small 

ible  or  a  shelf  which  you  may  have 

li i It    to    fit    the   space   available.    And, 

f  course,   near  by  should  be  the  all- 

Tiportant  convenience  outlet,  which 

jsts  very  little  to  have  installed.  One 

r  two  manufacturers  even  makeacabi- 

et  to  hold  their  mixers  with  the  com- 

lete  set  of  attachments,   in  case  you 

sire  to  purchase  the  complete  outfit. 

Another  point  which  will  help  you 

>  get    more   usefulness   out   of   your 

lixer  is  to  form  the  habit  of  using  the 

gular  mixing  bowl  which  comes  with 

,  whenever  possible.   For  instance,  if 

)u  are  making  a  meat  loaf,  instead  of 

iing    the    bowl    in    which   you    have 

lixed  meat  loaf  since  you  started  house- 

.•cping,  why  not  use  the  bowl  which 

.longs   to  your  mixer?   It  will   then 

■  the  logical  thing  to  turn  on  the  cur- 

•nt,  and  the  meat  loaf  will  be  lighter 

id  smoother  as  a  result.  If  you  hesi- 

te  to  use  the  mixer  for  such  a  simple 

aeration  as  this  because  you  think  it 

ill   be  a  bother  to  wash  it,  try  this 

ethod    of   washing.    Simply    fill    the 

)wl  with  warm  water  to  the  depth  of 

e  original  mixture,  add  soap  powder, 

id  start  the  beater.   In  two  or  three 

inutes  you  will  have  a  rich  suds  which 

ill  remove  every  trace  of  grease  and 

ill  leave  the  bowl  and  beaters  ready 

>r  rinsing. 

No  appliance  is  valuable  to  you  un- 
ss  it  is  used  and  cared  for  properly. 
;ad  carefully  the  directions  for  oiling 
otherwise  caring  for  your  mixer,  and 
How  them  closely.  In  return  for  only 
little  thought  and  care  on  your  part, 
ur  mixer  will  reward  you  with  years 
faithful  service. 

Editor's  Note. — If  you  wish  a  page 
electric  mixer  recipes,  send  a  three- 
nt  stamp  to  the  Foods  Department, 
inset  Magazine,   San   Francisco. 


Lullaby 

Hush,  baby . . . 

The  sun '  s  in  the  west. 
The  wind's  m  the  pine, 
And  the  white  gulls  rest. 

Hush,  baby  .  .  . 
There  s  gold  on  the  hill 
And  flame  on  the  sea 
Where  the  waves  are  still. 

Hush,  baby  .  .  . 
I  see  the  first  star  .  .  . 
And  five  little  sailboats 
Rounding  the  bar! 

Hush,  baby  .  .  . 

The  young  moon  is  thin, 

But  night  is  a  blanket 

To  wrap  her  in. 

Hush,  baby  .  .  .  hush,  baby. 

— Elma  Dean. 


)  v  em  b  er    193  s, 


o>i  20  VsakS 

The  Finest  Homes 
in  America  have  been 
Proud  of  their  Zenith 


— always  highest  in  quality — no 
change  now  except  in  price — 


32- 


OnMHiH 


LANDSCAPE   DESIGN   BY  PAUL   H.    AVERY 
PHOTOGRAPH    BY    PRESTON     DUNCAN 


Those  of  you  who  visited  the  Exposition  at  San  Diego  this  summer  will 
identify  the  photograph  above  as  being  an  exterior  view  of  Casa  de 
Temoo,   the    demonstration   house  that  attracted    so  much   attention 


SUNSET      H||MES 
OF      TOMORROW 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


poorly  insulated  houses  is  over;  they 
gave  neither  comfort  nor  economy, 
neither  efficiency  nor  aesthetic  satis- 
faction to  the  occupants. 

But  what  trends  do  we  find  in  the 
house  of  tomorrow?  For  one  thing  it 
seems  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  America  is  "going  modern." 
Modern  need  not  be  the  modernistic 
"machine  for  living"  which  the  early 
experimenters  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce, nor  does  "modern"  mean  some- 
thing like  the  sunflower  house  (in 
Italy)  which  is  motor  -driven,  and 
revolves  so  that  the  living  room  is 


alwaystoward  the  sun.  A  "modern" 
house  uses  improved  building  ma- 
terials, and  depending  on  our  tastes 
may  be  designed  to  be  "modern"  in 
the  sense  of  simplified,  direct  expres- 
sion of  present  day  American  life. 

Modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
are  steel  houses.  Of  these  there  are, 
roughly  speaking,  three  types:  the 
steel  frame  house  of  standardized 
units  so  light  that  one  man  handles 
them;  the  cellular  steel  method  of 
construction;  and  pre-fabricated 
houses,  completely  factory  made. 

The  cellular  steel  type  consists  of  a 


series  of  interlocking  hollow  steel 
studs  forming  both  the  inside  and  the 
outside  walls  by  means  of  this  con- 
tinuous steel  surface.  If  desired  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls  alike  may 
be  plastered,  painted,  or  wood  pan- 
eled, so  that  the  resulting  house  could 
be  of  period  architecture  in  spite  of 
perfectly  modern  materials.  This  .ill- 
steel  construction  provides  a  house 
which  practically  eliminates  upkeep 
costs;  it  is  also  termite  ,  earthquake! 
and  lire  proof  dims  lowering  insur- 
ance rates  considerably)  and  such  I 
home    is    perfectly    insulated    lor   .iir 
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nditioning.  Then  there  arc  pre- 
dicated steel  houses,  usually  of 
■el  frame  only,  which  arc  con- 
uctcil   completely   in   the  factory 

•here. is  in  the  other  two  methods 
•rclv  steel  units  .tie  made)  and  de- 
livered by  truck  all  ready  to  as- 
nblc. 

Some  of  you  will  certainly  con- 
ler  steel  when  you  build  your  House 
Tomorrow;  some  will  give  atten- 
>n  to  the  prefabricated  houses  of 
)od.  Here  in  the  West,  however, 
lcrc  we  produce  so  much  of  the 
)rld's  supply  of  lumber,  where 
me  building  offers  so  much  in  the 
prcssion  of  one's  individual  taste, 
icrs  of  us  will  probably  continue 
build  much  as  we  have  in  the  past 
:ept  that  our  standards  of  con- 
uction  and  comfort  will  be  higher. 
The  interiors  of  all  of  our  Sunset 
>mes  of  Tomorrow  are  built  for 
:ater  comfort  and  adequate  space 
•equipment,  with  an  infinite  range 

possibilities  depending  on  our 
;te  and  pocketbook.  The  keynote 
:ms  to  be  more  "built-ins"  and 
lization  of  modern  materials. 
Turning  to  bathrooms,  we  find 
it  here,  too,  pre-fabrication  has 
pped  in  to  offer  wall  panels  com- 
:te  with  one  item  of  equipment. 
:  can,  therefore,  have  a  shining 
w  tub  and  paneled  wall  and  gradu- 
y,  as  the  budget  permits  add  the 
ler  fixtures  until  we  have  a  mod- 
1  bathroom.  Showers  are  manu- 
turcd  in  steel  cabinets  ready  for 
■tallation  in  new  or  old  rooms 
thout  changes  in  existing  walls. 
en,  the  new  angle  tubs  with  two 
ts  provide  a  telescopic  shower  rod 
lich,  when  not  in  use,  folds  up  for 
:  owner  who  does  not  require  a 
wate  shower  stall.  And,  of  course, 
vater  softener  in  the  basement  will 
ike  all  hard  water  soft! 
Dne  of  the  greatest  changes  in 
rhroom  planning  is  the  treatment 
the  wash  bowl  which  is  now  either 
cabinet  unit,  providing  storage 
ice  below  the  bowl  and  hiding  the 
ly  pipes  (while  yet  making  them 
ily  accessible)  or  is  a  china  bowl 
ilt  into  fine  casework  including 
iwers,  storage  for  towels,  dressing 
>le.  Many  architects  prefer  hand- 
g  the  wash  bowl  in  this  "built-in" 
nner,  similar  to  the  treatment  we 
i  in  the  kitchen — sink,  drain- 
ed and  cupboards.  Dressing  tables 
ve  come  into  the  bathroom,  ap- 
•ently  to  stay.  Structural  glass  mak- 
;  soft,  reflective  wall  surfaces  or 
shable  wallpapers  are  effective  in 
:  modern  bathroom,  and  efficient 

the  renovation  of  an  old  bath- 
>m  since  these  materials  can  us- 
ly  be  applied  over  old  walls. 
Tile  for  bath  flooring  has  given 
y  somewhat  to  the  more  resilient, 
3  slippery  cork  and  rubber  tiles  or 
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PAINTING  WITH  PITTSBURGH 

PAINT  PRODUCTS 


NOTICE  we  say  living  in  a  new  room 
—not  makeshift  living,  waiting  for 
paint  to  dry.  That's  one  reason  why 
Pittsburgh's  One-Day  Painting  plan 
is  such  a  welcome  advance  over  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  redecorating. 

One-Day  Painting  says  what  it  means 
and  means  what  it  says.  Painters  come 
in  the  morning — the  room  is  beauti- 
fully new,  wholly  dry,  thoroughly  liv 
able  again  by  night.  Walls,  ceiling, 
floor,  woodwork. 

You  probably  read  about  this  new, 
griefless  and  economical  way  to  repaint 
when  the  makers  of  Pittsburgh  Paint 
Products  pioneered  it  last  Spring.  Since 
then,  thousands  of  homes  are  brighter, 
thousands  of  women  have  the  stimulus 
of  fresh   surroundings,   because   they 


investigated  the  quick-drying  Famous 
Four  for  One-Day  Painting:  Wallhide, 
Florhide  Enamel,  Water  spar  Varnishes, 
Waterspar  Enamel. 

If  you  denied  yourself  the  blessing 
of  a  new  background  last  Spring,  you 
deserve  it  now.  The  first  step  is  to  look 
under  "Paints"  in  your  classified  tele- 
phone directory  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Pittsburgh  Paint  dealer. 

PITTS  BU  KG  H 

PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY 

Paint  Division 
LOS    ANGELES,     CALIFORNIA 

Warehouses  also  at  Oakland,  Portland  and  Seattle 


WALLHIDE:  The  Vitalized  Oil 
paint  far  walls  and  ceilings* 
Wallhide j  besides  being  a  one- 
day  painty  gives  a  better  jab  at 
no  more  cast.  The  Vitolised 
Oil  use€t  only  in  Wallhide  gives 
controlled  penetration  of  oil, 
keeps  the  paint  film  alive*  15 
soft  petal  shades;  12  semi- 
gloss  colors, 

FLORHIDE    ENAMEL: 

For  both  interior  and  exterior 


floors.  Long-wearing,  quick- 
drying,  10  modern  colors* 

WAT  ERSPAR     ENAMEL: 

The  magic  one-coat,  quick- 
drying  enamel  for  furniture 
and  wootlwork.  One  coat  usu- 
ally covers  old  surfaces  solidly. 
Dries  to  beautiful  china-like 
gloss.  Has  a  pleasant  odor 
during  application  and  while 
dryintf.  18  beautiful  colors  to 
harmonise  with   Wallhide. 


WATERSPAR   VARNISHES: 

Clear  and  color  s.  Far  uatfdttark 
and  flttors.  Varnishes  and 
stains.  Dries  in   t  hours. 

FOR  EXTERIOR  PAINTING— 
Patton's  SUN-PROOF  PAINT: 

The  pre-testcd  paint  that  has 
proveil  it  nit hstands  extremes 
of  climate.  Sun-Proof  ootWI 
25%  n\€>re  surface  per  gallon, 
lasts  1  to  3  years  longer  than 
poor  paints.  21  colors. 


DIRECTED  HEAT" 


New;  co  mfo  r  t 
and  convenience 
possible   with 

Diagram  shows 

HEAT-DIRECTOR  •■«-'■  *«•-- 

shutter-,    and  re- 

The Superf ex  Heat-Director  movab,e  fuel  tank 
gives   clean,  steady  heat,  * 

easily  increased  or  decreased  by  a  turn  of 
the  control  dial.  There  are  no  ashes,  no 
extremes  of  temperature.  Heat-Director's 
exclusive,  patented  shutters  may  be  opened 
on  one,  two  or  three  sides,  to  direct  radiant 
heat  at  any  angle.  With  shutters  closed, 
Heat-Director  is  a  circulating  heater. 

The  vaporizing  burner  burns  No.  1  fuel  oil, 
distillate  or  kerosene.  The  removable  fuel 
tank  holds  enough  for  as  many  as  42  hours. 

Heat-Director  is  installed  like  a  stove  and 
connected  to  a  flue.  There  are  three  sizes, 
finished  in  porcelain  enamel  in  burled  wal- 
nut design;  also  several  radiating  models. 


f 


For  one-room  chilly  spots,  see  the 
smart  modern  designs  in  port* 
able    Perfection   Room  Heaters. 


^ 


viee  SEND  FOR 

NEW  BOOKLET 


SUPERFEX 

MODUCI  Of  *t«HCTI0N  STOVt  CO.  Z X 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
1280  45th  Street  •Oakland,  California 
|Q   Please  send  free  booklet   about   the    new   Supertax 

Heat-Director. 
D  Also  folder  showing  Modern  Perfection  Room  Healer. 


Name 

St.  or*.  F.  D 

^ost  Office 


State 
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linoleum — usually  inlaid  in  concrete 
Color  in  the  bathrooms  of  Homes  of 
Tomorrow  is  no  longer  found  in  the 
violently  colored  fixtures  so  popular 
in  the  gay  twenties,  but  rather  in 
bright  wall  and  floor  coverings  and 
colorful  draperies.  Racks  are  four- 
sided  now  to  prevent  towels  slipping, 
and  those  mothers  who  know  too 
well  the  way  young  offspring  sling 
towels  at  a  rack  in  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  manner  will  appreciate  this  aid 
in  keeping  towels  off  the  floor. 

Of  course,  in  the  kitchens  and 
laundries  of  our  Sunset  Homes  of 
Tomorrow  we  find  the  ultimate  plan- 
ning for  labor-saving  equipment  and 
the  last  word  in  "built-ins."  Laundry 
tubs  become  work  tables  when  cov- 
ered by  hinged  table  tops,  washing 
machines  and  ironers  are  recessed 
when  not  in  use  to  provide  greater 
space.  Baseboards  are  coved  (rounded) 
to  eliminate  dust-collecting  corners, 
and  monel  metal  drainboards  and 
table  tops  resist  knocks,  chips,  rust 
and  cracks.  As  in  the  bath,  we  find 
here  the  use  of  structural  glass  and 
linoleums  for  wall  coverings,  while 
the  floor  coverings  are  also  the  same 
type  of  inlaid  compositions  as  do 
service  in  the  bathroom. 

Recessed  equipment  is  invaluable 
from  the  angle  of  time-  and  labor- 
saving,  since  there  is  no  sweeping 
around  and  under  stoves,  refrigera- 
tors, work  tables,  etc.,  and  yet  a 
kitchen  of  comparatively  small  area 
feels  spacious.  You  may  even  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  cook  at  a 
circular  stove  if  you  crave  the  cool- 
ness and  convenience  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement! 

Wall  and  floor  coverings  for  living 
and  dining  rooms  take  new  trends 
that  are  interesting  in  their  effects  as 
well  as  becoming  more  efficient.  In- 
laid linoleums  in  intricate  patterns 
and  designs,  in  modern  stripes  and 
bands  or  plain  colors,  if  you  prefer, 
have  come  into  the  most  formal  draw- 
ing rooms.  Metropolitan  interior 
decorators  have  demonstrated  what 
fine  linoleum  and  other  composition 
floorings,  well  waxed,  can  do  for  a 
living  room. 

Wall  coverings  for  living  and  din- 
ing rooms  or  bedrooms,  are  varied. 
There  is  washable  wallpaper  (oil 
paints  applied  upon  canvas)  which 
can  be  scrubbed  when  young  Sally 
tries  out  her  new  crayons  with  the 
idea  of  mural  decoration.  Rather  an 
interesting  innovation  is  the  modern 
electro  copper-coated  wallpaper 
which  may  be  lacquered  to  prevent 
tarnish,  or  patterns  may  be  applied 
by  lacquering  part  of  the  paper  and 
permitting  the  rest  to  tarnish  with 
time.  Then  there  is  the  photographic 
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•  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  dishes 
were  washed  perfectly  clean,  they  ought 
to  dry  clean  and  shining  without  wiping? 
Well,  they  will  ...  if  you  have  clean, 
soft  water!  That  dingy  film  you  see  on 
unwiped  dishes  is  due  to  mineral  salts 
in  the  water  .  .  .  and  to  the  sticky,  in- 
soluble curds  which  these  salts  form  in 
reaction  with  soap. 

You  can't  get  anything  really  clean 
with  hard  water,  no  matter  how  hard 
you  scrub.  But  conditioned  water,  which 
is  hard  water  with  the  harmful  minerals 
actually  removed  .  .  .  not  merely  neutral- 
ized with  chemicals  .  .  .  leaves  every- 
thing sparkling-clean,  uses  less  soap  and 
takes  far  less  effort.  Dirt,  bad  taste  and 
odor  can  also  be  removed  from  water  by 
Permutit  Water  Conditioning  Equipment. 

Conditioned  water  is  marvelous  for 
bathing  and  shampooing.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  you  can  enjoy...  and  one 
of  the  least  expensive  because  a  Permutit 
Water  Conditioning  installation  pays  for 
itself  in  the  many  savings  it  effects. 

Write  now  for  the  whole  story.  It's  in 
the  free  booklet,  "The  Magic  of  Won- 
der-Soft Water." 

Permutit 

EQUIPMENT 

THF.  PEHMUTIT  COMPANY 
Room  No.  709,  .130  W.  42ml  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  tlio  miimi  of  the  nesreil  ■uthorlsed  doolor. 

S  U  N  S  li  1 
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mural,  enlarged  photographs,  which 
may  have  been  taken  by  members  of 
the  family,  so  that  a  lovely  sketch 
of  sand  and  palms  snapped  on  a  va- 
cation jaunt  may  become  an  effective 
wallpaper  for  one's  own  home.  These 
photographic  enlargements  are  often 
used  in  panel  arrangements  in  dining 
rooms  with  charming  results. 

Bedrooms  are  utilizing  built-in 
dressing  tables,  wardrobes,  storage 
closets  for  shoes,  hats  and  furs  to 
create  greater  efficiency,  especially  in 
small  homes  where  area  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. Old  types  of  closets  where  one 
dug  into  dark  depths  in  search  of  a 
garment  are  shunned  like  the  plague, 
in  favor  of  wardrobes  that  open  com- 
pletely to  reveal  their  contents. 
Alcoved  and  double  decker  beds  are 
used  widely,  especially  in  children's 
rooms  where  ample  floor  space  for 
desks  and  playthings  is  required. 
There  are  twin  beds  now  on  the  mar- 
ket which  may  be  converted  into 
double  deckers,  if  desired. 

And  so  as  we  review  the  possibili- 
ties for  our  Sunset  Homes  of  Tomor- 
row we  understand  that  there  has 
been  really  a  revolutionary  change 
from  many  supposedly  sacred  ideas 
xmcerning  home  building.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  great  strides  made 
by  modern  science  have  given  to  our 
daily  lives  greater  efficiency  and  com- 
fort, more  beauty  and  durability. 
Whether  we  intend  to  build  or  to 
modernize  our  present  homes,  whether 
we  like  period  or  modern  architec- 
ture, whether  we  are  tycoons  or  toil- 
ers, we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  for 
the  possiblities  of  greater  comfort 
ind  beauty  in  our  Sunset  Homes  of 
Tomorrow! 


More  About 
IHome  Loans 

Because  the  law  states  that  fix- 
:ures  permanently  attached  to  the 
property  become  a  part  of  the  real 
estate,  it  is  legal  for  home  owners  to 
secure  "home  improvement"  loans 
rhrough  government  agencies  for 
what  may  be  called  "furnishings," 
ar  "fixtures"  in  legal  phraseology. 

Anything  nailed  to  the  house,  any- 
:hing  connected  by  soldered  wires  or 
)y  pipes,  is  considered  to  be  "per- 
uanently  attached."  So  we  find  it 
permissible  for  tenants  as  well  as 
owners  to  buy  and  install  electric  re- 
:rigerators,  stoves,  ironers,  new  gas 
-anges,  and  other  "fixtures."  Once 
ittached,  or  installed,  they  may  not 
?e  removed  without  the  owner's 
Permission.  (Continued  on  page  36 


When  you  give  Mother  an 


□ 


modern  equipment . . .  when  you  give  Father  a  Radio 


Electric  Refrigerator  to  replace  her  less 

he  won't  have 


H 


to  share  with  the  family  . . .  when  into  Brother's  Christmas  sock  goes  an 


Electric  Clock  to  replace  his  tin  alarm . . .  when  Sis  squeals  with  glee 


over  the  Sun  Lamp 


that  will  end  her  excursions  to  the  windy  roof. 


A 


you're  winner  in  the  Christmas  Gift  Game — you've  queened  the  pawns! 


Why  not  have  a  "queening"  Christmas? 
Your  whole  gift  list  can  go  electrical  and 
delight  everyone  on  it.  We  can  think  of 
at  least  fifteen  Electrical  Appliances — 
"queens"  in  their  own  right — for  Her 
and  as  many  more  for  Him. 

Your  Electrical  Dealer  can  show  you 
moves  to  "queen  pawns"  you  may  not 
have  foreseen  yourself.  His  assortment  of 


Electrical  Appliances — Reading  Lamps, 
Cigarette  Lighters,  Vibrators,  Fruit  Juice 
Extractors,  Waffle  Irons,  Ranges,  Food 
Mixers,  Toasters  and  so  forth — fits  every 
Chirstmas  budget  great  or  small. 

*In  chess  "queening  a  pawn"  makes  a  piece 
with  little  value  equal  to  a  queen,  the  most 
valuable  on  the  board. 
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This  super- 
weaihlrina 
test  prpves 
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Cyclone  fence 

stands  12 
Preece  test  dips 


#  There  is  a  yardstick  of  fence  quality 
—  a  test  that  proves  in  a  few  minutes 
the  real  value  of  any  fence  fabric. 

It  is  the  impartial  Preece  test,  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
which  gives  chain  link  fence  fabric  a 
quick  weathering  action  equivalent  to 
years  of  exposure.  In  this  test,  Cyclone 
12-m  fence  is  guaranteed  to  withstand 
a  minimum  of  twelve  one-minute  im- 
mersions. This  is  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  ordinary  fence  can  stand. 

Before  you  buy  any  Chain  Link  fence, 
submit  it  to  the  Preece  test.  Then  make 
your  selection.  All  Cyclone  Chain  Link 
fence  bears  the  Cyclone  12-m  seal  as 
our  guarantee  that  every  foot  will  meet 
this  extremely  high  standard. 

Every  prospective  purchaser  of  fence 
is  invited  to  mail  the  coupon  for  the 
famous  Cyclone  book  —  "Fence — How 
to  Choose  It— How  to  Use  It".  It  tells 
how  to  get  more  for  your  money. 

STANDARD  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Oiiices:  Oakland,  Calii. 

Pacific  Coast  Division  01 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

General  Oiiices:  Waukegan,  111. 

Mmj^m^coj^poj^jroDAY 

Standard  Fence  Co.,  Oakland,  Calii.  Dept.  B-21 
Please  mail  me  without  obligation  a  copy  o{  your 
book,  "Fence — How  to  Choose  It — How  to  Uoe  It." 

Name 

Address 

City State 

I  am  interested  in  iencing  approximately 

ieet  oi  (J  Industrial  property  LI  School  D  Play- 
ground D  Residence  Ll  Estate  U  Cemetery  property 


ence 


i  Company  and   id«nt'S>ad   by  ihu  tfddemork 
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To  avoid  painful  and  perhaps  costly 
controversy  a  tenant  should  have  the 
owner's  permission — in  writing— to 
install  the  proposed  range,  refriger- 
ator, or  other  modern  necessity,  also 
his  permission — in  writing — to  re- 
move it  in  case  he  vacates  the  prem- 
ises. This  should  be  done  at  the  time 
of  purchase. 

It  is  possible  you  may  find  this 
"owner's  permission"  printed  on  the 
application  for  loan  form,  needing 
only  the  signature.  But,  if  it  is  not 
found  on  the  form,  it  is  well  to  get 
it— and  in  writing. — C.  A.  S. 


Autumn  Color 

(Continued  jrom  page  19) 

the  high  country,  the  glorious  sym- 
phonies of  green  and  gold  and  scarlet 
are  due  to  the  coloring  of  the  leaves 
of  deciduous  trees,  most  of  which 
we  do  not  grow  along  the  Coast  in 
California,  whereas  Oregon  and 
Washington  offer  the  vine  maple  and 
other  flames  to  light  their  forest- 
rimmed  highways.  Our  poor  contri- 
bution to  roadside  color  in  California 
is  the  poison  oak,  which  is  best  ad- 
mired from  afar  as  some  unfortunate 
easterners,  lonesome  for  colored 
leaves,  find  in  their  first  autumn 
here.  However,  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, I  have  planted  several  shrubs 
which  color  well  in  California  and 
even  one  or  two  trees  which  add  this 
to  their  other  attractions.  But  before 
referring  to  these  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  that  of  imported  materials  the 
grape  vine  gives  us  as  much  fall  color 
in  our  landscapes  as  anything.  Of 
vines  suitable  for  house  covering 
doubtless  the  Virginia  creeper,  Am- 
pelopsis  quinquefolia,  with  its  large, 
five-leaved  foliage  and  the  small- 
leaved,  very  clinging  Boston  ivy, 
Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  (not  really  an 
ivy  in  spite  of  its  common  name),  are 
first  in  the  fine  red  coloring  of  their 
leaves.  My  little  white  single-story 
Spanish  farmhouse  is  too  low  for 
them.  They  want  height  and  seem 
at  their  best  on  dark  shingled  houses. 
The  deciduous  azaleas  of  the  Ghent 
or  mollis  sections  are  not  shrubs  for 
every  California  garden,  demanding 
as  they  do  peat  soil  and  partial  shade 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  summer  wa- 
ter. Consequently  they  are  better  in 
the  north  and  best  in  Oregon  and 
I  Washington,  where  their  flame  col- 
ored flowers  are  a  feature  of  spring 
gardens.  As  I  have  been  only  moder- 
ately successful  with  them  in  my  gar- 
den I  am  gratified  to  find  that  even  if 
they  bloom  less  well  than  in  colder 
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jCea?m  cwoubMh- 


that  Cticulateb.  Ueat 

Here  is  a  fireplace  that  circulates  heat 
uniformly  to  every  corner  of  the 
room  and  even  adjoining  rooms.  The 
HEATILATOR  is  a  steel  heating 
chamber  hidden  in  the  fireplace — a  cor- 
rectly designed  form  for  the  masonry 
that  insures  SMOKELESS  operation. 
Cold  air  is  drawn  from  the  floor  into 
this  heating  chamber — warmed — then 
returned  to  the  room.  An  ideal  cool- 
weather  heating  unit  for  homes  and 
camps.  Saves  materials  and  labor — 
costs  little  more.  Stocked  on  Pacific 
coast  for  quick  delivery.  Write  for 
details. 

Heatilator  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wesrern  Office:  921  E.  Third  St. 

Los  AngeleS,  Calif. 

Heatilator 
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BRING     YOUR 

HOME     LOAN 

PROBLEM    TO 

American  Trust 
Company 

This  bank  offers  friendly 
loan  counsel.  Call  at  our 
nearest  office  for  a  copy 
of  our  Home  Loan 
Booklet. 


BANKING  SINCli    1854 

COMMERCIAL    -    SAVIN(.S    -    TRUST 
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Just  apply  a  quick,  light  coat  of  EEE 

Union  Self-Polishing  Wax.  Dries  ^ 

in  20  minutes  without  rubbing  == 

or  polishing.    Gives   a   bright,  — 
new  surface  on  wood  floors, 
linoleum,  tile,  etc. 

It's  easier  to  apply,  econom-  — ** 

ical  to  use.    Pints   50c.    Quarts  

75c.    At  leading  stores  and  all  ZZ 

Union  service  stations.  — 

UNION 

Self-Polishing 
WAX 

UNION    OIL    COMPANY    PRODUCT 


SUNSET'S  new  building  contest  for 
prospective  home  owners  and  build- 
ers.   See   page    8   ior   lull   particulars. 


UILD  YOUR  FIREPLACE  AROUND  A 

HJPERIOR  HEAT   CIRCULATOR 

>R  MODERNIZE  YOUR  PRESENT  ONE 

Enjoy  the  glow  and 
comfort  of  an  open  fire- 
place with  furnace  ef- 
ficiency. 

It  circulates  warm  air 
to  far  corners  and  ad- 
joining rooms  .  .  .  main- 
taining an  even  tem- 
perature. 

Heating  efficiency  ap- 
proximately 70%  as 
against  15%  delivery  of 
the    ordinary    fireplace. 

Burns  Coal,  Wood  or 
Gas. 

SMOKELESS 
OPERATION 

GUARANTEED 

>tate    if    building    new    fireplace    or    remodeling 
'resent   one. 

Manufacturers 

SUPERIOR  FIREPLACE  COMPANY 
046  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST.      LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


and  wetter  climates,  their  foliage 
colors  beautifully  to  bronzy  reds  be- 
fore it  drops  in  the  fall.  The  bar- 
berries are  on  the  other  hand  a  tough 
family,  all  the  Chinese  species  grow- 
ing well  on  my  dry  hillside.  Some  of 
the  snowballs  or  viburnums  turn  a 
nice  red.  I  think  the  best  one  in  this 
respect  in  my  garden  is  the  old  com- 
mon variety.  But  when  I  planted 
Jamnese  flowering  cherries  for  their 
lovely  spring  flowers  I  quite  unwit- 
tingly added  the  trees  which  have 
given  me  best  color  from  their  leaves. 
So  here  is  a  tree  which  pays  semi- 
annual dividends  in  beauty  and  never 
cuts  them  on  account  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

I  am  always  promising  myself  to 
watch  out  for  the  few  deciduous 
trees  which  do  well  and  may  color 
up  in  milder  climates,  but  I  will  have 
to  leave  it  to  other  Sunset  gardeners 
to  try  or  to  suegest  more  than  I  have 
noted.  The  red  oak,  Quercus  rubra,  is 
an  obvious  one  but  pretty  slow  in 
growth  for  a  gardener  who  doesn't 
plan  to  live  for  a  very  long  time 
Gingko  biloba,  the  maidenhair  tree, 
has  foliage  always  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct in  its  resemblance  to  the  maiden- 
hair fern,  and  this  turns  a  brilliant 
yellow  before  it  falls.  The  leaves  of 
Liquid-amber  styraciflua,  the  sweet 
gum,  become  so  lovely  a  red  in  late 
autumn  even  in  California  that  I  am 
trying  it.  Location,  even  local  cli- 
mate, is  quite  apparently  an  impor- 
tant consideration;  for  the  Lombardy 
poolars  on  the  Stanford  University 
campus  were  pillars  of  gold  in  my 
time  there,  while  here  in  Berkeley, 
perhaps  due  to  the  fog,  the  leaves 
droo  in  rather  early  fall  before  they 
get  far  away  from  green. 

Though  in  these  days  of  artificial 
coloring  it  behooves  us  to  beware  of 
Titian  crowned  dames,  I  have  always 
had  a  fondness  for  "red  haired  au- 
tumn." She  would  be  my  first  choice 
in  the  eastern  seasons;  with  an  effort 
she  may  become  my  second  here. 


Concrete 
Floors 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Sunset,  you 
mention  that  no  satisfactory  way  has 
been  found  to  prevent  dampness  from 
coming  through  concrete  floors.  Here 
is  something  that  I  have  found  out. 
When  ready  to  fill  in  the  rock  and 
sand,  line  the  area  with  tar  paper.  Old 
paper  will  do,  but  if  worn  it  must  be 
freshly  tarred.  Lay  a  thick  pad  of  this 
paper,  bringing  it  well  up  at  the  sides, 
then  fill  in  with  concrete.  If  double 
precaution  is  wanted,  use  another  layer 
of  gravel  before  pouring  concrete.  I 
have  found  this  absolutely  satisfactory. 
—P.  V.  D.  B.,  La  Verne,  California. 


HUE  GET  ADDED 
PLEIISURE 

f Rom  OUR 

RECREHTIOH 
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•  Since  we  have  modernized  with 
FIR-TEX,  there's  going  to  be  more 
pleasure  in  our  home  this  'winter  than 
ever  before. 

•  Fuel  bills  will  be  materially  re- 
duced, and  we  now  have  a  FIR-TEX 
insulated  home  of  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort. 

•  Our  basement  is  giving  us  unex- 
pected enjoyment  in  the  form  of  a 
recreation  room.  It's  ideal  for  parties, 
but  even  with  a  party  the  rest  of  the 
house  is  quiet  because  FIR-TEX  ab- 
sorbs all  the  noise. 

•  See  your  building  dealer  today  for 
complete  information  and  details. 


FREE! 

0  Send  lor  this  beau- 
tifully illustrated  16- 
page  book.  "Practical 
Home  Remodeling."  It 
explains  the  many  uses 
of  Fir-Tex,  how  it  may 
be  applied  and  deco- 
rated. 


FIR-TEX  INSULATING  BOARD  CO. 
DANT  &  RUSSELL,  Inc.,  General  Distrs.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Gentlemen — Kindly  send  me  your  FREE  il- 
lustrated book — 

"Practical  Home  Remodeling" 

Name 

Address 

City ^ta.o 

SM  1 1 
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IvJiy  to  lie  on  a  gold  satin  mat,  and  have  a 
strapping  Swedish  masseuse  slap  off  extra 
pounds  when  our  anatomy  runs  riot.  It's  fun 
to  have  facials  and  manicures,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  we 
must  take  the  matter  of  beauty  into  our  own  hands  if  we 
want  to  become  good-looking,  well-groomed  moderns. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  it,  the  smartest  coiffure  cannot 
give  your  hair  the  life  and  sheen  that  daily  brushing  with 
a  good  tufted  brush  can  give.  What  we  put  on  our  skin 
every  day  and  how  we  take  it  off  is  more  important  than 
an  occasional  facial.  It  is  the  same  with  everything  else. 
For  home  beauty  treatments,  good  mirrors  are  indis- 
pensable. In  fact,  mirrors  and  beauty  are  inseparable,  and 
the  woman  who  cultivates  beauty  should  surround  her- 
self with  them.  A  mirror  tells  you  your  faults  with  a  calm 
matter-of-factness,  in  an  impersonal  way,  as  no  friend 
could  do.  A  poor  mirror  will  cloud  and  change  your  color- 
ing, and  if  very  poor,  it  will  distort  your  features.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  mirror  in  a  dim  light     (Continued  on  page  40 
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applied  to  a  woman 
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Watch    yourself, 
warns  FRANCES    INGRAM 

WHEN  a  woman  becomes  'set- 
tled,'  she's  in    danger,"   says 
Franceslngram,  noted  beauty  adviser. 

"By  'settled'  I  mean  that  frame  of 
mind  which  makes  a  woman  feel  that, 
having  caught  her  street  car,  she  need 
no  longer  hurry. 

"She  falls  into  an  absorbing  rou- 
tine of  home,  husband,  children.  She 
lets  herself  be  trapped  by  the  endless 
everyday  demands  of  living.  Present- 
ly she's  standing  still — and  looks  it. 

"Yet  wholly  unaware  of  what  is 
happening,  she  only  thinks  of  herself 
as  being  safely  settled. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  this.  She 
may  be  settled  but  she  isn't  safe! 
Husbands  are  human,  you  know. 

"Don't  let  yourself  go  to  seed.  Get 
after  that  neglected  skin  and  hair  and 
figure.  Regain  thatlost  attractiveness!" 

Frances  Ingram's  method  of  skin 
care  is  very  simple.  It  requires  no 


expensive  beauty  treatments,  no  elab- 
orate set  of  creams. 

All  you  need  is  one  complete,  con- 
structive cream  which  contains  every- 
thing your  skin  needs  to  keep  it 
young.  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream. 

When  we  are  young,  Miss  Ingram 
explains,  Nature  supplies  certain 
softening  oils  which  keep  our  skin 
fine  and  firm  and  supple.  But  as  we 
grow  older  Nature  is  less  kind. 

Then  we  must  supply  them  or  our 
skin  becomes  prematurely  old  and 
develops  harsh  lines;  loose,  saggy 
folds;  excessive  dryness;  coarse  pores; 
crepey  texture,  oiliness. 

This  is  just  what  Ingram's  Milk- 
weed Cream  does — it  puts  back  into 
our  skins  these  "young"  oils  which 
are  so  necessary  for  skin  loveliness. 

Frances  Ingram  has  helped  many 
of  the  fairest  stars  in  Hollywood  pre- 
serve their  high-priced  beauty.  She 
will  gladly  help  you.  Ask  her  to  send 
you  a  week's  supply  of  Milkweed 
Cream,  together  with  her  Treatment 
Book  telling  how  to  treat  different 
skin  troubles.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

MAIL 
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SLIPPED  ON  A  ROCK 
AND  SPRAINED  ANKLE 


Absorbine  Jr.  soon 
relieved  the  pain 

*/^\N  a  hunting  trip,  far  up  in 
\_J  the  wilds  of  northern  Can- 
ada, J.  C.  slipped  on  a  rock  and 
gave  his  ankle  a  bad  wrench. 

According  to  Mr.  G.  his  whole 
vacation  would  have  been 
spoiled  if  he  hadn't  packed  a 
bottle  of  Absorbine  Jr.  in  his 
duffle. 

Frequent  massage  with  this 
marvelous  liniment  took  the 
swelling  down  and  stopped  the 
pain.  In  two  days  he  was  hitting 
the  trail,  almost  as  good  as  ever. 

We  hope  you  don't  have  to  use 
Absorbine  Jr.  on  your  pleasure 
trip,  but  it's  a  mighty  handy 
thing  to  have  in  case  you  do. 
Nothing  like  it  for  muscular 
aches  and  sprains  and  sore 
muscles.  Great  too  for  killing 
the  fungi  that  cause  Athlete's 
Foot.  Economical  to  use — little 
goes  far.  All  druggists,  $1.25  a 
bottle.  For  free  sample,  write 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

*  Based  on  actual  letter  from  our  files. 

Going  hunting?  Don't  forget 

ABSORBINE  JR. 

Relieves  sore  muscles,  bruises, 

muscular    aches,    sprains, 

Athlete's  Foot 
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will  cast  a  glamour  over  your  face, 
and  soften  a  crude  make-up — of  this 
kind  of  flattery  one  must  beware! 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  into 
a  mirror.  One  is  to  be  too  critical,  to 
magnify  every  little  defect  and  blem- 
ish so  that  you  are  in  danger  of  losing 
your  self-assurance.  You  may  have 
certain  defects  of  which  you  are  over- 
conscious,  and  which  your  mirror  is 
ruthless  in  revealing,  yet  these  blem- 
ishes are  probably  invisible  to  most 
of  your  friends.  At  the  end  of  a  diffi- 
cult day  when  you  are  tired  and  ner- 
vous, you  may  dread  looking  into  a 
mirror  for  fear  of  what  you  will  see 
there.  Remind  yourself  at  such  times, 
that  the  ravages  of  the  day  can  be 
repaired  by  bath,  food,  and  rest. 

The  second  way  of  looking  into  a 
mirror  is  to  see  only  what  one  wishes 
to  see.  It  is  what  psychologists  call 
defense  mechanism.  We  see  ourselves 
as  we  think  we  are,  and  not  as  we 
really  are.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  arrive 
at  the  stage  when  you  view  yourself 
neither  too  indulgently,  nor  too 
harshly.  Look  upon  your  mirror  to 
counsel  and  guide  you.  Place  your 
mirrors  in  good  light,  and  by  all 
means  have  more  than  one.  A  full 
length  mirror,  a  triple  mirror  for 
your  dressing  table,  and  one  of  the 
magnifying  mirrors  which  are  now 
being  made  so  charmingly. 

When  you  look  in  the  mirror  what 
do  you  see?  Judging  from  your  letters 
many  of  you  see  a  little  growth  of 
hair  on  your  face.  It  worries  you,  and 
you  want  to  know  how  you  can  be 
forever  free  from  such  an  annoying 
blemish.  There  is  no  permanent  way 
to  remove  hair  except  with  the  elec- 
tric needle,  and  this  should  be  done 
only  by  an  expert  of  the  most  reliable 
nature.  Wax  is  discouraging  to  hair 
growth,  and  peroxide  will  bleach  it 
so  that  it  is  almost  invisible.  If  your 
mirror  tells  you  that  you  have  a 
mole,  leave  it  strictly  alone,  or  con- 
sult a  physician. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
looked  at  the  back  of  your  head? 
How  is  the  hairline?  Is  there  a  roll  of 
fat  at  the  back  of  the  neck?  The  an- 
swer to  that  is  posture.  Push  up  the 
air  with  the  top  of  your  head,  stand 
tall,  and  sit  up,  not  down.  Do  several 
neck  exercises  every  day  such  as  drop- 
ping the  head  forward,  then  back, 
then  from  side  to  side,  then  rotating 
it  in  a  slow  circular  motion. 

Some  of  you  look  in  your  mirror 
and  see  whiteheads,  and  you  write 
asking  what  to  do.  Friction  such  as 
you  get  from  a  good  complexion 
brush  is  often  benclici.il,  or  you  may 
steam  the  whitehead,  then  prick  the 
skin   with   a   sterilized    needle,    and 


Toilets 
sparkle 


Odors 


Here's  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  to  be 
proud  of  a  snow-white  toilet  bowl.  You 
don't  scrub  or  scour.  You  don't  have  to 
touch  the  toilet  with  your  hands.  Let  Sani- 
Flush  do  the  work.  Just  sprinkle  a  little 
Sani-Flush  in  the  bowl  (directions  on  the 
can).  Flush  the  toilet.  And  the  job  is  done. 
Sani-Flush  is  manufactured  especially  to 
clean  toilet  bowls.  It  removes  rust  stains. 
Unsightly  film  and  incrustations  are  ban- 
ished. The  porcelain  gleams  like  new.  Even 
the  hidden  trap  that  you  can't  reach  any 
other  way  is  purged  and  purified.  Odors  go. 
Sani-Flush  is  also  effective  for  cleaning 
automobile  radiators  (directions  on  can). 
Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  and  hardware  stores 
— 25  and  10  cent  sizes.  The  Hygienic 
Products  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Stitud-Flush  cl 


EANS 


TOILET    BOWLS    WITHOUT    SCOURING 


Next  month  Barbara  Lenox  will  help 
you  to  solve  your  Christmas  prob- 
lems. Let  her  help  you  to  make  Christ- 
mas this  year  a  beautiful  one. 


Cleans  False  Teeth 

A'DHNT  quickly,  safely,  removes  Stains, 
Nicotine,     Unclean     Deposits     from     every 

•  type  plate  or  removable  bridge.  Prevents 
embarrassing  "plate  breath."  Goes  3  times 
as  far.  Scientifically  prepared,  used  by 
Dentists.    At    druggists,    guaranteed.    Pot 

AT r-v r- & i ~T~     ffee  sample  write  K.  G.   Binyon   .S; 
UtN  I      Co. .Dept.S- 11.  San  Francisco, Cali I. 

ASTHMA? 

"If  you  arc  sick  and  tired  of  gasping  and  Strug' 
gling  for  breath — tired  ol  sitting  up  night  aftei 
night  losing  much  needed  rest  and  sleep,  write 
me  at  once  for  a  I'K'I'.I  iii.il  nl  the  medicine  that 
g  ive    in'     lasting    "  lief,      I    suffei  ed    agony    foi 

<".n!v    six    years.      Now    1    have   no    i .p.  lis   (if 

choking,    gasping    and    wheezing    and    sleep    sound 

all   night   I""):.     Write   today    for  a    FREE   trial, 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring 

it    by    retur ail  "     0,    W.    Dean,    President! 

Free    Breath    Products    Company,    Dept.    1349-B, 

Benton   Harbor,   Michigan. 
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it's  so  easy 

to  safely 
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ray  Hair 

•  Nourishine  gives  your  dull,  gray-Streaked 
hair  a  natural  appearing  youthful  color. 
Applied  like  a  tonic.it  cannot  be  detected. 
Adds  life,  lustre  and  youthful  radiance.  For 
additional  beauty,  use  Nourishine  Soapless 
Olive  Oil  Shampoo  to  cleanse  your  hair. 
At  all  toiletry  counters.  Start  today!  Give 

your  hair  a  beauty  it  has  never 

had  before. 
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ATHLETE'S  FOOT 
BANISHED  QUICKLY 

Tryco  Ends  All  Skin  Rashes  or  Money  Back 

Tryco  Ointment  kills  the  ringworm  parasite  which 
causes  Athlete's  Foot,  that  itchinj:,  scaly  or  soft  moist 
condition  between  the  toes.  Tryco  heals  this  ailment  like 
maiic.  The  itching  stops  instantly.  Tryco  also  works  like 
a  miracle  for  scabies  and  all  skin  itching,  charms,  pimples, 
rashes,  coldsores,  rintrwormp,  soft  corns,  mosquito  bites, 
poison  ivy.  No  stains  or  muss  with  Tryco.  Heals  or  your 
money  back.  SI. 00.  The  Owl  Drus  Co.  and  other  dealers. 
Accept  no  substitute.  TRYCO  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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squeeze  gently.  If  stubborn,  leave  it 
for  several  days,  and  repeat  the  treat- 
ment. Always  touch  the  spot  with 
alcohol  after  removing  a  whitehead. 
If  whiteheads  trouble  you  frequently, 
drink  more  water.  Water  drinking  is 
one  of  those  dull,  unspectacular  rules 
of  hygiene  that  has  been  lying  around 
for  so  long  that  we  forget  how  ter- 
ribly important  it  is.  If  we  drank  all 
the  water  we  should,  half  the  skin 
troubles  there  are  today  wouldn't 
even  exist.  In  the  afternoon  between 
two  and  four,  when  energy  for  most 
of  us  is  at  a  low  point,  water  should 
be  taken  in  large  quantities. 

Many  of  you,  according  to  your 
letters,  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  a 
complexion  that  is  dry  and  delicate. 
Dry  skin  is  often  fragile,  wears  badly, 
and  should  be  handled  with  as  much 
care  as  one  would  handle  any  fine 
fragile  object.  A  thin  dry  skin  needs 
the  finest  cream  to  keep  it  lubricated; 
it  needs  to  be  kept  immaculate,  and 
— this  is  important — the  circulation 
must  be  stimulated  daily.  An  all-pur- 
pose cream  made  with  fine  oils  is 
beneficial.  Apply  a  light  layer  of 
cream,  remove  with  tissues,  or  with 
a  wash  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm 
(not  hot)  water.  Now  apply  a  second 
layer  of  cream  starting  at  the  base  of 
the  neck,  and  slap  gently  to  stimu- 
late the  circulation.  Then  off  with 
the  cream,  and  on  with  a  tonic.  Now, 
if  you  are  going  out,  your  skin  isready 
for  your  protective  lotion  or  powder 
base.  Always  protect  a  dry  skin  with 
either  a  layer  of  your  all-purpose 
cream,  or  a  lotion. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  check  over  your 
figure  occasionally  before  your  mirror. 
There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  gen- 
eral exercise  like  walking  and  house- 
work should  be  sufficient  to  keep  one 
slender,  but  it  isn't.  Look  at  the 
tennis  players  and  golfers  who  get 
too  fat  in  spots.  The  only  way  to  re- 
duce in  certain  areas  is  to  do  local- 
ized exercises.  Join  an  exercise  class, 
and  have  your  instructor  prescribe 
for  you  individually;  or  take  some 
specific  exercises  at  home. 

Fortunately,  the  modern  woman 
considers  herself  almost  from  a  clini- 
cal point  of  view.  She  studies  herself, 
not  in  the  gentle  light  of  her  dressing 
table,  but  in  a  magnifying  mirror,  in 
a  bright  light  near  a  window.  She 
knows  she  must  look  well  early  in 
the  morning  without  benefit  of  make- 
up as  well  as  at  night  when  eye- 
shadow and  mascara  are  on  in  full 
array.  And  she  knows  too,  because 
she  has  seen  it  proved  a  thousand 
times,  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
beauty  is  her  greatest  asset. 


"NO. 

one  k  eaMf  to  L 


Eight  million  women  have  always  had  to 
consider  the  time  of  month  in  making 
their  engagements  —  avoiding  any  stren- 
uous activities  on  difficult  days  when 
Nature  has  handicapped  them  severely. 

Today,  a  million  escape  this  regular 
martyrdom,  thanks  to  Midol.  A  tiny 
tablet,  white  and  tasteless,  is  the  secret  of 
the  eighth  woman's  perfect  poise  at  this 
time.  A  merciful  special  medicine  recom- 
mended by  the  specialists  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  It  can  form  no  habit  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  narcotic.  And  that  is  all  a 
million  women  had  to  know  to  accept  this 
new  comfort  and  new  freedom. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  "regular"  pain? 
Must  you  favor  yourself,  and  save  your- 
self, certain  days  of  every  month?  Midol 
might  change  all  this.  Might  have  you 
your  confident  self,  leading  your  regular 
life,  free  from  "regular"  pain.  Even  if  you 
didn't  receive  complete  relief  from  all 
pain  or  discomfort,  you  would  be  certain 
of  a  measure  of  relief  well  worth  while! 

Doesn't  the  number  of  those  now  using 
Midol  mean  something?  It's  the  knowing 
women  who  have  that  little  aluminum 
case  tucked  in  their  purse.  Midol  is  taken 
any  time,  preferably  before  the  time  of 
the  expected  pain.  This  precaution  often 
avoids  the  pain  altogether.  But  Midol  is 
effective  even  when  the  pain  has  caught 
you  unaware  and  has  reached  its  height. 
It's  effective  for  hours,  so  two  tablets 
should  see  you  through  your  worst  day. 
Get  these  tablets  in  any  drug  store  — 
they're  usually  right  out  on  the  toilet 
goods  counter.  Or  you  may  try  them  free! 
A  card  addressed  to  Midol,  170  Varick 
St.,  New  York,  will  bring  a  trial  box. 
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ALWAYS  HERSELF 


She  knows  how  to 
live  .  .  .  how  to  get 
through  the  world 
the  eighth  woman 
who  uses  Midol. 
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These  6  services  (combined) 

can  make  any  battery 
last  months  longer 


BATTERY  SERVICES 


HYDROMETER 

VOLTMETER 

WATER 

BATTERY  BOX 

TERMINALS 

CABLES 


Shellubrication  gives  you  all  six 
.without  extra  charge 


THIS  WINTER,  when  your  bat- 
tery is  most  apt  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  let  Shellubrication  take  care  of 
it.  This  modern  upkeep  system  in- 
cludes all  these  special  battery  services 
without  extra  charge : 

l  — Testing  with  Hydrometer 

2— Testing  with  Voltmeter 

3— Filling  to  proper  level  with  dis- 
tilled water 

4— Tightening  hold-down  clamps,  to 
prevent  breakage  from  vibration 

5— Removing    corrosion    from    ter- 
minals,   coating    with     grease 


6— Tightening  cable  clamps  to  ter- 
minals. 

You  see,  Shellubrication  is  safe  lub- 
rication— PLUS.  Besides  battery  serv- 
icing, it  includes  elimination  of  body 
squeaks.  Tightening  of  bumper  and 
fender  bolts  and  nuts.  Removing  tacks 
and  gravel  from  tires. 

Even  the  seats  and  cushions  are 
vacuumed  and  the  windows  are 
cleaned  for  you.  Shellubrication  is  a 


car   upkeep   system   that's   complete. 

And  each  special  service,  like  every 
single  point  that  is  Shellubricated,  is 
marked  on  a  receipt.  A  copy  goes  to 
you.  There's  no  possibility  for  over- 
looked points.  No  chance  for  un- 
authorized "extra  charges." 

Stop  when  you  see  the  Shellubri- 
cation emblem  today  and  investigate 
this  modern  upkeep  system.  You'll  be 
pleased  to  learn  how  very  little  it  costs. 


SHELLUBRICATION 


SUNSET 
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Top  photograph;  flower  mar- 
kets are  colorful  in  Santiago. 
Second;  you'll  see  the  Panama 
Canal  on  this  trip.  Third;  one 
form  of  transportation  in  Val- 
paraiso. Fourth;  the  architec- 
ture of  Lima  is  unique.  Fifth; 
a  Valparaiso  vista.  Bottom 
photograph,  "Buy  my  wares," 
cries  the  fruit  vendor  of  Lima 

Photographs  by  Alfred  T.  Palmer 
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Conducted 


O. 


'H  me!  What  a  little  post  card 
can  do!  Of  the  many  that  find  their  way 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  to  this 
little  blue  office,  the  "post  card  from  Peru" 
QHasta  la  Vista,  a  tiny  book  of  Christopher 
Morley-ian  whimsy)  has  sent  us  meander- 
ing vicariously  for  hours!  Want  to  come 
with  us  and  get  a  ringside  seat  on  what 
bids  fair  to  be  the  biggest  tourist  attrac- 
tion of  the  year? 

Let's  board  a  luxury  liner  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  see  where  it  takes  us  in  our  two 
months'  leisure — down  the  coast  with  calls 
at  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Panama; 
there  to  change  ships  for  the  leisurely  3000- 
mile  cruise  following  the  base  of  the  Andes 
down  the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
where  the  rate  of  exchange  is  so  favorable 
we  shall  probably  overstay  our  visit.  We 
stop  long  enough  for  the  trip  up  the 
Guayas;  a  launch  put-puts  up  the  sinuous 
jungle  river,  past  crude  huts  clinging  to 
the  bank;  a  dugout  canoe  drifts  by;  an 
alligator  dramatizes  {Continued  on  page  44 
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I  AM  A 
CARTOONIST 

Writes  Lex  Fadely 
of  Hastings,  Nebraska 


-^<H 


And  spend  my  hours  sitting  and 
thinking,  trying  to  get  an  ideajor 
a  cartoon. 

These  hours  are  lightened  by  my 
old  tf<W-£j-EDGEWORTH. 
That  little  blue  package  of  cheer 
can  do  for  an  idea-littered  mind 
things  that  nothing  else  can  do. 


Just  fill  the  old  pipe  and  settle 
back  and  enjoy  a  cool,  restful 
smoke.  There's  no  need  to  fill  the 
pipe  again  for  an  hour,  because  it 
lasts  longer  and  burns  better. 

You  claim  a  good  tobacco,  a 
better  tobacco,  a  longer-burning 
tobacco,  a  better  value  tobacco — 
and  I  claim—  YOU  SAID  A 
PIPEFUL! 

Very  sincerely, 

Lex  Fadely 

DISCOVER  Mr.  Fadely's  little  blue 
package  of  cheer.  Buy  a  15^ 
tin  of  Edgeworth  today.  It  is  the 
Aristocrat  of  smoking  tobaccos  — 
manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 
Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  Richmond, Vir- 
ginia.   Tobacconists  since  1877. 

On  your  radio,  tune  in  on  WR  VA,  the  Edgeworth 
Tobacco  Station,  11 10  Kilocycles 
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the  scene  before  us  in  a  ferocious  bat- 
tle with  a  jaguar;  the  river  natives 
exist  but  on  the  bounty  of  Nature. 
Across  the  Equator — and  we  get  out 
our  heavy  wraps;  it  is  the  great 
Humbolt  Current  which  chills  the 
Peruvian  and  Chilean  coast.  (The 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  climatically 
the  reverse  of  ours;  January  to  March 
is  summer  in  Valparaiso.) 

The  home  of  Panama  hats  is  Sala- 
varry;  from  here  we  make  the  trip  to 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  pre-Inca 
City  of  Chan  Chan.  Only  seven  days 
out  of  Panama  is  Callao,  gateway 
port  to  the  "fairest  gem  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,"  Lima.  Lying  eight 
miles  inland,  Lima  is  a  city  of  Cali- 
fornia-in-winter climate;  the  second 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; city  of  convents  and  churches ; 
of  the  largest  cathedral  in  South 
America.  Shall  we  shop  along  the 
"Street  of  the  Merchants,"  once  paved 
with  silver;  and  mayhap  wander  into 
the  tiny  pharmacy  that  still  sells  con- 
dor's grease  or  unicorn's  hoofs?  In 
Lima  we  tea  dance  until  the  dinner 
hour  of  nine;  and  learn  about  "ver- 
mouth," title  of  all  six  o'clock  activi- 
ties; we  shall  see  the  thrilling  depic- 
tion of  the  Inca  and  pre-Inca  history 
in  the  Inca  Museum,  and  the  sup- 
posedly modern-in-design  home  of 
Dr.  Julio  Tello,  in  reality  based  upon 
the  oldest  architectural  principles  in 
history. 

At  Mollendo  our  ship  drops  anchor 
off  shore;  we  ride  the  waves  land- 
ward in  a  small  launch,  there  to  be 
hoisted  in  a  whirling  chair  from 
launch  to  dock.  We  cross  the  colorful 
desert  of  Islay,  spellbound  by  inde- 
scribable sunsets  on  the  way  from 
Mollendo  to  Arequipa.  Amid  a  con- 
glomeration of  donkeys,  llamas, 
gaily  clad  Indians  who  tread  the 
streets,  sounds  the  modern  note  of  a 
screeching  motor  horn.  We  shall  meet 
"Tia"  Bates,  as  does  every  traveler  to 
this  quaint  city.  While  we  are  here, 
let's  go  on  up  into  the  Andes.  By  rail 
we  can  reach  some  14,600  feet;  we 
can  see  Titicaca  (highest  navigable 
lake  in  the  world,  12,500  feet  high) 
and  listen  to  the  natives  tell  of  the 
Inca  ghosts  that  haunt  these  waters. 
Nor  should  we  omit  Cuzco,  perhaps 
the  most  unusual  of  our  South  Amer- 
ican adventures— scene  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  ancient  Inca  Empire; 
Spanish  in  essence,  a  city  older  than 
the  new  world;  a  city  of  narrow 
streets,  tiled  roofs,  llamas,  Indians, 
and  the  great  Fortress  overlooking  the 
city,  the  construction  of  which  is  as 
much  a  mystery  as  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

For  Valparaiso  and  the  flower  mar- 
kets we  must  save  some  shekels— for 
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MEXICO 

ORCHID  hunting  in  Janu- 
ary— surf  bathing  in  Feb- 
ruary—hunting  and  tarpon 
fishing  EVERY   MONTH 

IN  THE  YEAR 

Thrill  to  the  Mexico  not  yet 
overrun  by  travellers:  Urua- 
nan,  Lake  Patzcuaro,  Gua- 
najuato, Tampico,  Alvarado, 
Jalapa,  Manzanillo,  Cuyu- 
tlan,  Oaxaca.  Spend  your 
Winter  in  cozy  country  inns 
— far  from  auto  roads  and 
tourist  throngs.  Here  life's 
loveliest  moments  await  you. 

Only  by  RAIL 
Most  of  these  fascinating 
travel  areas  are  but  OV  ER- 
NIGHT  by  rail  from  Mexico 
City.  Ask  your  travel  agent 
to  include  them  in  your 
Winter  itinerary. 

Write  for  FREE 
illustrated  folder. 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 
of  MEXICO 

Alamo  National  Bldg. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


All-Expense  Tours  To  Mexico 

Independent  or  Escorted— 15,  20  or  30-day  Tours;  or  to  your  own 
specifications  .  .  .  Combination  Rail-Water  or  All-Rail  de  luxe 
Hotel  Car  Cruise-Tours,  air-conditioned  Pullmans,  first-class  at 
minimum  rates  .  .  .  Comprehensive  itineraries  "Off  the  Beaten 
Path."  Write  direct  for  literature  and  dela  Is  to 

Southern  California  Tourist  Bureau,  Inc. 

"World  Travel  Service" 
47  Broadway  Arcade,  542  So.  Broadway  LOS  ANGELES 


TRAVEL  LEAFLETS! 

How  Much  Will  My  Motor  Trip  Cost 

Me? 
What  to  Wear  on  My  Trip  to  Mexico. 
What   to   Wear  on   a   Short   European 

Trip. 
What  to  Wear  on  My  Trip  to  Hawaii. 
Fall    and    Winter    Trips    by    Steamer. 
(3  weeks  to  3  months,  $120   to  $400) 
"Apartment  House"  Trailers  for 
Western  Motor  Travel. 
Send  a  large,  stamped,  seli-addressed 
envelope  for  each  one  that  you  wish. 
TRAVEL  SERVICE  DEPT.. 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 


OVERLOOKING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mark  Hopkins 


hotel 
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COMFORTABLE 
ROOMS  AND 
HOSPITABLE 

SEKVICE 

GARAGE  IN  BUILDING 
FOUR-  MlNi  ill', 
FROM  THE  SHOPS 
AND  THLATK.ES 


GEORGE  D.SMITH  GENERAL  MANA6ER 


SUNS!     1 
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90  cents  wc  can  buy  an  armload  of 
riotously  colored  fragrant  blossoms— 
the  equivalent  costing  some  $20  in 
the  states!  Inland  116  miles,  against 
■  wall  of  the  Andes,  lies  Santiago, 
"the  end  of  the  West  Coast  jaunt,  and 
everyone  turns  up  here  sooner  or 
later."  A  modern  city,  gay,  exciting, 
charming,  of  beautiful  women.  Nor 
should  wc  leave  without  a  trip  to  the 
Chilean  Lakes,  reminiscent  of  Switz- 
erland. For  80  American  cents  we  can 
secure  a  first  class  room  and  three 
meals  in  one  of  the  charming  resorts. 

You  say  you  haven't  time  for  this? 
Then  hop  a  plane  in  San  Francisco, 
landing  in  Mexico  a  few  hours  later, 
flying  over  Guatemala  (and  perhaps 
buried  treasure);  stopping  a  full  day 
in  tropical  Panama,  there  to  board  a 
clipper  ship  (flying  boat)  for  the 
flight  down  the  West  Coast,  over 
Colombia,  Ecuador  and  the  romance 
of  centuries;  to  Talara  to  pick  up  a 
regular  transport  plane;  over  Peru 
you  soar,  down  the  length  of  Chile, 
reaching  Santiago  seven  days  later! 

For  help  in  planning  your  own 
South  American  adventure,  read  first 
Morley's  Hasta  la  Vista  (Doubleday, 
Doran,  $2.00).  While  you  learn  of 
the  climate,  what  to  see,  how  to 
graduate  in  Spanish,  etc.,  it  is  not 
the  tourist-y  sort  of  guide  book. 
Rather  it  is  one  of  those  books  to  be 
'thumbed  time  and  again  for  sheer  de- 
ilightful  reading  morsels.  Then  write 
us  for  a  list  of  further  references; 
what  to  wear  on  your  trip;  boat 
and  plane  schedules;  and  booklet  on 
the  special  South  America  Cruise 
leaving  New  York  February  1,  with 
convenient  connections  at  Panama. 
Please  enclose  a  large  stamped  en- 
velope. 


We  Drove  Below 
the  Border" 

"From  Tia  Juana  the  road  to  En- 
senada  is  paved  for  20  glorious  miles, 
and  very  unpaved  the  remaining  50, 

•over  a  rugged  terrain  clothed  with 
century  plants  and  sumac,  and  an  un- 

'believably  blue  ocean  dashing  white 
against  the  bluffs.  Ensenada  is  much 

dess  Americanized  and  tourist-ridden 
than  the  border  towns.  Food  may  be 
purchased  reasonably  and  without  hy- 
gienic qualms.  There  are  several  auto 
camps ;  we  stopped  at  one  managed  by 
Americans  —  beds  clean,  community 

i  kitchen,  wood-burning  stove,  and  in- 
expensive. There  are  likewise  hotels. 
We  were  told  we  wouldn't  need  a 
tourist  permit  for  Ensenada,  but  found 
it  saved  time."  —  Margaret  Byrkit. 


•  If  you  knew  positively  that  when  you 
reached  a  certain  age  you  would  there- 
after receive  a  check  for  a  certain  sum 
each  month  as  long  as  you  lived, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling?  Imagine  a  future  that  offers 
peace  of  mind  with  years  of  travel, 
golf,  hunting,  fishing  or  the  kind  of 
recreation  or  pleasure  you   like  best. 

The  Golden  Years  Plan  of  retirement  income 
is  a  practical  plan  designed  to  achieve  this 
happy  result.  It  enables  you  to  retire  when  you 
wish — at  5  5,  60,  or  65 — on  a  lifelong  income  of 
from  $10  to  $500  a  month.  The  age  at  which 
you  retire  and  the  amount  you  receive  each 
month  can  be  arranged  to  suit  your  individual 
needs.  This  plan  will  enable  you  to  spend  a 
larger  part  of  your  present  income  than  is  now 
possible,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  your  pay 
check  at  retirement  will  begin  and  continue 
as  long  as  you  live. 


This  practical  Golden  Years  plan  fits  your 
case.  Get  the  figures  that  show  what  deposit 
is  required  and  what  it  brings  you.  Just^ftik. 
to  have  an  analysis  of  the  plan  so  you  can  take 
a  good  square  look  at  it.  Call,  write,  o/r  tA&-  £/ 
phone  and  an  Oregon  Life  underwriter  wilL. 
call  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.      \ 


Features  of  the  Golden  Years  Plan       /*     4 

J  <%      <9x>  * 

(Example  based  on  guaranteed  monthly 
income  of  $150  beginning  at  age  55) 

1.  It  gives  you  a  guaranteed  monthly  income  of  $150  for 
life  beginning  when  you  arc  55- 

2.  It  provides $15,000  life  insurance  protection  for  the  benefit 
of  your  family  from  the  day  you  adopt  the  plan  until 
you  retire. 

3*  In  event  of  your  accidental  death  before  retirement  age. 

your  family  receives  $30,000. 
4.  It  gives  you  a  constantly  growing  cash  reserve. 
5-  If  you  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled  the  company 

will  make  your  payments  for  you  and  pay  you  $75  a 

month  besides  until  retirement,  then  you  receive  $150 

a  month  for  as  long  as  you  live. 


OREGON  MUTUAL  LIFE 


Golden  Years  Plan 


of  retirement  income 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  LET- "The  Golden  Years  Plan."  It  will 
give  you  all  the  details  and  tell  you  how  to  secure  these  benefits. 

OREGON'  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Home  Office,  ll:h  and  Alder,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Name . 


Address- 


Tell  me  how  I  may  he  assured  an  income  of  $_ 
my  age  is , My  present  age  is 


_a  month  for  life  beginning  when 
S-l 
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Start  Your 
1936  Garden 
successfully 

with 

HALLAWELL'S 

quality 

♦Bulbs* 

Make  your  selection  from  Halla- 
well'sFall  Catalog  (free  on  request) 
— or  call  at  "Garden  Headquar- 
ters," 256  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Most  of  those  who  buy 
their  bulbs  at  Hallawell's  are  re- 
peat customers.   There's  a  reason. 

Hallawell's 

1  go? j-uccessjQ/ gardens 


Hallawell  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  N., 
256  Market   St.,   San   Francisco 

Please  send  FREE,  Hallawell's   FALL 

BULB  CATALOG. 

Name 

Address 

NURSERY  AT  QUINTARA  ST.  &  23rd  AVE. 
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To  Make  your  Soil 

RICH  MELLOW 


ute. 


^     PULVERIZED     \ 


ODORLESS. ..FREE  FROM  WEED  SEED 

One  bag  equals  whole  load  of  barnyard 

manure  in  fertilizing  value. 

100-LB.  BAG. ..$1.75 


BUY    BOTH    FROM    YOUR 


^QUICK  GROWTH 
VIVID  COLOR 


PLANT  FOOD    \^ 


CONCENTRATED  -  POWERFUL 
ECONOMICAL 

10lbi.75c   25lbs.$1.50   50lbi.$2.25    I00lbs.$4.00 


GROWERS   FERTILIZER   CO. 

108     DAVIS     STRICT  SAN    FRANCISCO 


THIS     M 


NTH 


'( 
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F  your  spring  flower  picture  has 
not  been  planned  yet,  this  is  the 
month  to  get  it  started.  Foremost 
among  spring  blooms  are  those  that 
come  from  bulbs.  Many  of  the  Dutch 
bulbs  may  be  planted  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary; thus  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
succession  of  bloom  if  little  clumps 
of  bulbs  are  planted  at  time  intervals 
of  a  week  apart.  For  bedding  or  bor- 
der purposes,  however,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  plant  all  of  them  this  month. 

Tulips  want  a  rich,  light,  well- 
drained  soil.  A  light  shade  such  as  is 
provided  by  deciduous  trees  is  appre- 
ciated in  hot  locations  although  they 
normally  like  the  sun.  Tall  flowers 
on  28-inch  stems  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained if  you  care  to  go  to  a  little 
extra  trouble  when  planting  bulbs. 
Dig  a  hole  seven  or  eight  inches  deep; 
drop  in  an  inch  of  bonemeal  and  put 
an  inch  of  coarse  sand  on  top  of  it  for 
good  drainage.  Next  place  the  bulb 
on  the  sand,  and  cover  with  soil. 
Next  April  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 


This  Year  Plant  Every  Bulb 
In  SWEDISH  PEAT  MOSS 

You  will  be  delighted  and  amazed  at  the  size  and 
color  of  your  flowers  if"  you  spot  every  bulb  you 
plant  this  fall  in  a  handful  of  Swedish  Peat  Moss. 

It  gives  bulbs  a  chance  to  breathe  and  grow. 
The  millions  of  porous  cells  in  Swedish  Peat  Moss 
store  up  organic plant  foodand  moisture  where  the 
roots  can  get  at  it.  It  builds  stronger  root  systems. 
It  helps  produce  more  and  stronger  bulblets  for 
next  season.  Swedish  Peat  Moss  insures  a  quick 
start,  vigorous  growth  and  healthy,  well-formed 
buds  with  beautiful,  luxuriant  flower  spikes.  It  dis- 
courages weeds,  cuts  down  on  water  bills  and 
labor.  It  is  the  petfect  soil  conditioner. 

And  it  is  equally  good  for  all  other  plants— and 
for  lawns  and  trees.  Swedish  Peat  Moss  makes 
everything  grow  better. 

Insist  on  getting  Swedish  Peat  Moss— free  from 
excessive  dust  and  fiber  because  it  is  vaccum  clean- 
ed. It  possesses  greater  absorbency,  requires  no 
laborto  break  up, contains  more  bushels  per  bale. 
The  Premier  seal  of  quality  on  every  bale  is  your 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

WILSON  &  GEO.  MEYER  &  CO..  Distributors 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Mail  me  leaflet  telling  how  to  use  Peat  Moss  in 
my  garden  the  year  round. 


Name . 
Street  . 
City— 
State 


SWEDISH 

PEATMOSS 


height  and  size  of  the  flowers.  The 
individual  feeding  of  the  bulbs  is  the 
answer  to  fine  blooms! 

In  the  mild  sections  this  is  the  time 
to  sow  seed  for  early  spring  bloom. 
The  California  Poppy,  one  of  our 
most  widely  admired  natives,  may 
be  planted  now.  This  annual  prefers 
to  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  where 
it  is  to  grow,  for  it  does  not  take 
kindly  to  transplanting.  Besides  the 
flaming  orange  colored  variety  which 
grows  rampantly  on  our  hillsides, 
the  English  hybridists  have  devel- 
oped a  new  strain  with  many  beauti- 
ful colors  that  the  average  amateur 
scarcely  knows.  Double  Enchantress, 
a  soft  rosy  carmine  overlaid  with 
cream  on  the  inside  of  the  petals  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  double  varie- 
ties. Among  the  singles,  the  Geisha 
is  orange  crimson  on  the  outside  and 
a  deep  yellow  on  the  inside.  Mixed 
packets  of  seed  containing  white, 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  rose  colors  are  also  avail- 
able. Carmine  Queen,  truly  a  regal 
poppy,  positively  glowing  when  in 
bloom,  has  been  a  favorite  with  all 
who  have  seen  it.  These  plants  grow 
to  about  a  foot  in  height  and  are 
something  a  little  "different"  for 
bedding.  They  also  take  hold  easily 
on  sunny  slopes  where  other  plants 
might  not  so  readily  survive.  Sow 
the  seed  just  after  the  early  rains, 
and  thin  out  the  plants  later. 

Four  other  plants  that  will  also 
respond  to  open  sowing  in  the  ground 
are  clarkias,  godetias,  lupines,  and 
nemophilas.  Seedsmen  both  at  home 
and  abroad  have  improved  the  forms 
of  the  first  three  flowers.  Clarkias 
are  graceful  and  fit  well  into  the  bor- 
der. Chamois  Queen,  a  fresh  cream 
pink,  and  Snowball,  a  pure  white, 
are  good  varieties  to  try.  There  are  ' 
two  strains  of  clarkias,  the  pulchella 
and  elegans  types.  The  first  is  about 
18  inches  in  height  and  cluster- 
flowered,  while  the  latter  has  long 
sprays  of  graceful  blooms  and  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height.  From  the 
elegans  type  the  hybridizers  have 
evolved  the  new  forms. 

Godetias  are  of  great  value  as  sum- 
mer flowering  annuals.  Their  long 
sprays  are  very  good  for  decoration 
purposes.  Sibyl  Sherwood  is  prob- 
ably still  the  most  popular  variety 
It  is  a  salmon  pink  blended  with 
orange  and  is  fine  for  use  in  the  bor 
der. 

The  stately  lupines  have  been  im 
proved  much  in  the  last  few  yens 
The  flowers  now  come  in  crimson, 
salmon,  pink,  yellow,  blue,   violet, 
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UR     GARDEN 


by    Norvell    Gillespie 


lavender,  and  white.  With  the  colors 
properly  arranged  a  beautiful  display 
Can  be  planned  for  the  garden.  Their 
culture  is  easy  (they  grow  readily 
from  seeds),  and  when  the  flowers 
with  their  delicate  shades  start 
blooming— well,  just  plant  some  and 
see  for  yourself! 

One  of  the  least  finicky  of  annuals 
is  the  ncmophila.  It  comes  up  easily 
from  seed  planted  now  and  makes  an 
excellent  ground  cover  for  bulbs.  For 
naturalizing  purposes  it  is  valuable 
in  half-shady  spots.  The  little  form 
N.  insignis  with  blue  flowers  and 
white  centers  is  the  one  called  "baby 
blue  eyes." 

For  winter  bloom  you  can  rely  on 
the  calendulas.  The  old-fashioned  pot 
marigold  of  earlier  years  has  been 
worked  on  until  now  it  has  few 
rivals  for  colorful  show  and  excellent 
cut  flowers.  In  the  mild  climate  of 
the  Bay  Region,  its  blooms  actually 
span  the  calendar.  Orange  King,  pro- 
ducing large  flowers  of  deep  orange, 
resists  the  hot  sun  and  thrives  in  poor 
soil — certainly  excellent  qualities  for 
any  flower.  Sunshine,  the  newest  yel- 
low, with  chrysanthemum-shaped 
blooms  is  a  bright  gold;  but  Lemon 
^ueen,  with  its  gay  show  of  lemon 
yellow,  is  still  an  old  standby  to  be 
reckoned  with  when  picking  favor- 
ites. Seeds  planted  now. 

Sweet  peas  may  still  be  planted  in 
the  Bay  Region.  Several  outstanding 
varieties  are  being  offered  this  year 
ifter  passing  rigorous  tests  in  the 
lelds.  Shirley  Temple,  a  soft  rose 
pink  with  large  frilled  flowers,  prom- 
ises to  be  a  real  hit.  Early  Memory, 
i  clear  rosy  lavender,  is  perfect  for 
blending  with  pink  shades.  Early 
success,  a  sparkling  rose  pink  in  a 
white  ground,  has  good  long  stems. 
Mew  sweet  peas  are  introduced  each 
fear,  and  the  list  of  good  ones  grows 
iccordingly.  For  more  information 
)n  new  varieties  send  for  the  cata- 
logues offered  by  the  reliable  seed 
irms  advertising  in  Sunset. 

Gladiolus  and  tuberous  begonia 
ralbs  should  be  lifted  now,  and 
stored  away  for  the  winter.  It  is  an 
tccepted  fact  that  the  old  corms  of 
gladiolus  deteriorate  after  two  or 
hree  years  of  growth,  so  it  is  wise 
o  buy  new  bulbs  or  to  save  some  of 
he  bulblets  and  plant  them  out  in 
eparate  beds  in  unobserved  spots  of 
he  garden.  Some  of  the  bulblets  will 
lower  the  first  season  and  the  others 
vill  bloom  the  second  year.  To  pro- 
ect  your  corms  from  the  ravages  of 
hrips  and  other  pests,  put  in  some 
taphthalene  flakes  (readily  procur- 


able from  your  druggist — about  15 
cents  worth  will  be  enough  for  an 
ordinary  supply)  among  the  bulbs 
when  storing  them. 

A  prominent  specialist  in  tuberous 
begonias  advises  storing  begonia 
bulbs  in  dry  soil.  When  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  lay  the  bulbs  in 
flats  of  soil  with  the  crowns  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  let  them  dry  off  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  Then  set  the 
bulbs,  soil  and  all,  away  for  the  win- 
ter. Along  in  February  or  March 
when  the  tubers  commence  to  throw 
out  the  characteristic  pink  sprouts, 
pot  them  up  in  a  fresh  soil  mixture  or 
plant  them  out. 

Farther  north,  and  in  the  areas 
where  it  really  gets  cold,  dahlia 
tubers  should  be  lifted  and  stored  for 
the  winter.  Around  the  Bay  Region 
however,  it  is  safe  to  let  the  tubers 
remain  in  the  ground  until  March 
when  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
divided  before  replanting. 
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It's  the  little  extra  plant  food  and  the 
little  extra  exertion  that  count  mightily 
in  producing  the  extra  big  results  in  fine 
flowering  and  gorgeous  coloring. 
First  have  the  ground  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, working  in  well,  for  every  100 
square  feet,  about  4  pounds  of 

CALA-BONE 

(AMMONIATED) 

With  or  Without  Potash 

A  Good  All-Purpose  Fertilizer 

Lasting      Stimulating      Odorless      Economical 

Then,  in  holes  dug  a  little  deeper  than  you 
usually  dig  them,  put  3  or  4  tablespoons  of 
CALABONE  in  each  deep  hole.  Add  about  an 
inch  of  sand  to  assure  good  drainage  before 
setting  the  bulb  and  filling  the  hole. 

Order  Cala-Bone  at    Garden  Stores 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries  Inc. 
405  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
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for$2.7$ 


Special  Introductory 
Offer  to  Sunset  Readers . . . 


Ville  de  Paris 

A  splendid  yellow 
Etoile  de  Hollande 

A  lovely  red 

Dame  Edith  Helen 

A  wonderful  pink 

Feu  Joseph  Looymans 

Lovely  apricot  &  orange 

Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 

Maroon,  orange  &  gold 
Mme.  Jules  Bouche 

A  good  white 
Rapture 

A  soft  pink 
Duchess  of  Athol 

Vivid  golden  orange 

Autumn 

Glorious  fall  colors 
Charles  P.  Kilham 

Long  orange-red  buds 

From  the  CITY  of  ROSES 
Each  Bush  Guaranteed 

fully  developed  and  in  perfect 
condition,  ready  for  planting. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SEAL 

the  mark  of  a  genuine  Lombert 
registered  bush,  your  guaranty 
of  highest  quality.  Each  bush  is 
numbered — and  permanently 
recorded  for  your  protection. 


Lulu  —  Pink,  very 
desirable  for  corsages 

Roselandia— Deep 

cream,  a  wonderful  rose 

Golden  Emblem 

A  deep  yellow 

Talisman 

Scarlet,  orange  &  gold 
Dainty  Bess 

A  singe  rose— soft  pink 

Hadley 

A  splendid  red 
Independence  Day 

Vivid  apricot  yellow 

Imperial  Potentate 

A  good  deep  pink 

Los  Angeles 

A  good  salmon  pink 
Padre 

Blazing  orange  scarlet 


LAMBERT  GARDENS 
PORTLAND,  OREGON,  The  Cify  of  Roses" 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog! 


It's  a  good  idea  to  use  bone  meal  when  plant- 
ing bulbs.  Since  this  is  a  slow-acting  fertilizer, 
it  furnishes   exactly  the  right  nourishment. 


,  GLOVER'S 

WORM 

MEDICINES 


Remove  ROUND  WORMS  (Ascarids) 
TAPEWORMS  and  HOOKWORMS 

Insist  on  GLOVER'S—  standard  for  60  yearsl 
GLOVER'S  PUPPY  CAPSULES 
"       (Liquid)  VERMIFUGE 
"        ROUND  WORM 
CAPSULES 


For  Round  Worms 
in  the  smaller 
breeds.  Puppies 
and  Kittens 


GLOVER'S  ROUND  WORM 
CAPSULES 


For  Round  Worms  \ 
in  large  breeds,  1 
Puppies  and  Cats     j         "  TETRACHLORETHYLENE 

'  CAPSULES 

Tapeworms:  GLOVER'S  TAPEWORM  CAPSULES 
Hookworms :  Use  GLOVER'S  PUPPY  CAPSULES  or 
GLOVER'S  TETRACHLORETHYLENE  CAPSULES. 


FREE! 


GLOVER'S  BOOK— tells  you  about 
feeding,  training;  when  to  worm 
your  pet;  facts  about  Distemper,  etc.  Write 


GLOVER'S 


Dept.  40,         462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Int.  Ch.   Sierra  Bowhit 

Pivot,  Welsh  Corgi 

(Pembroke) 


Welsh  Corgis 

The  new  breed  on  the 
Coast.  Small  working 
dogs  and  wonderful 
pets.  Puppies  by  the 
first  Am.  &  Eng. 
Champion  in  America. 

Cairn  Terriers 

Hardy,  small,  com- 
panionable. The  lead- 
ing kennel  of  the  West 
of  both  these  breeds. 


SlERHA   KENNELS    •   • 

Phone:  OLympic  2440 
6950    Broadway    Terrace  Oakland,    Calif. 


THE   VeL  Mo n  te  KENNELS 

OWNER,  MISS  MARION  KINGSLAND 

Welsh    Terriers    -    Cocker    Spaniels    -    Standard 

French  Poodles 

^     Stripping    and    Bathing    a    Specialty.      ^ 

Personal    Attention    Given    Boarders. 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA     Phone  Monterey  5327 


English  Springer 

SPANIEL 
PUPPIES 

From  champion  stock.  A 
companion  in  the  home — 
a  hunter  in  the  field. 
AT  STUD  — Lord  King, 
sired  by  International 
Champion    Loyal    Lord. 


M.  F.  LIPMAN 

2010    Broadway 
Burlingame,  Calif. 


l^Brazelton  Kennels^ 

Breeders    and    Ex- 
hibitors of  the  finest 

Chow  Chows. 
Pups  from 
champions, 

now  available. 


4601   Fairbairn  Ave. 

Oakland,  Calif. 


The 
o'Shagstones 

Gorgeous  Cocker  Span- 
iel pups,  all  colors, 
from  finest  blood  lines. 
Field-trained  show  Cocker 
Spaniels  and  Irish  Set- 
ters, three  champions,  for 
bl   '  'ling. 

MANCY  IEE  NANNETT1 


JHOPP 


500   Frances   Street 


Oakland,  Calif. 


MY 
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Almost  everybody,  sooner  or  later, 
wants  a  dog — a  hunter,  a  watchdog,  a 
pet  for  the  children,  or  perhaps  just  a 
companion.  Fortunately  there  is  a  kind 
of  dog  to  suit  every  need,  and  a  way 
to  be  sure  of  getting  just  the  kind  which 
will  suit  you  best. 

You  sometimes  hear  people  say,  "I 
don't  care  about  a  pedigree.  Any  cute 
little  puppy  will  do,"  and  therein  lies 
the  danger,  for  you  never  can  tell  what 
that  cute  little  puppy  will  be  like  when 
he  grows  up.  There  is  no  such  uncer- 
tainty in  buying  a  pure-bred  dog,  for 
pedigree  puppies  always  run  true  to 
form,  both  in  appearance  and  in  char- 
acteristics. 

Equally  important  is  the  health  of 
your  pet.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that 
pure-bred  dogs  have  "delicate  con- 
stitutions" and  are  harder  to  raise. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  pedigree 
puppy,  bred  from  a  long  line  of  physi- 
cally perfect  ancestors  and  given  the 
right  food  and  care  from  birth,  will 
have  a  better  chance  in  life  than  the 
puppy  of  doubtful  breeding  which  may 
at  any  time  show  inherited  skin  dis- 
eases, poor  bone  structure,  bad  eyesight, 
or  other  weaknesses. 

Another  mistaken  idea  is  that  mon- 
grels are  more  intelligent.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but 
the  average  mongrel  ranks  far  below 
the  pedigree  dog  of  any  intelligent 
breed.  Here  again  your  pure-bred  runs 
true  to  form. 

Perhaps  you  feel  you  "can't  afford 
a  good  dog,"  but  the  advantages  of 
getting  a  beautiful,  healthy,  and  intel- 
ligent pet,  in  which  you  will  always  feel 
a  pride  of  ownership  is  well  worth  the 
initial  price.  And  don't  forget  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  feed  and  care  for  a 
pedigree  dog  than  it  does  a  mongrel. 

Sometime  you  may  decide  to  show 
your  dog.  Once  you  have  experienced 
the  thrill  of  bringing  home  blue  rib- 
bons and  trophies,  you  will  never  re- 
gret the  decision  to  buy  a  pedigree 
puppy.  —  H.  P.  Roslmont,  Western 
Kennel  World. 


Boarding  kennels 

for    all    sporting 

dogs. 


RollersorTs 

(-ocke'e 
Spanleli .  .  . 

Pure-bred  Cocker  Span- 
iels for  show,  pet  or 
field.  Puppies  now  avail- 
able. Inspection  of  ken- 
nels welcomeat  all  times. 

•  ROLLERSON  KENNELS  • 

(Opposite  Fairmont  Hospital) 
15703  FOOTHILL  BLVD.     Oakland,  Calif. 


A  Collie  Puppy 

for  Xmal 


Select  your  puppy  now  !  A 
Collie  makes  the  ideal  pet 
— intelligent,  loyal  and  af- 
fectionate. 

Dogs  safely  shipped  by  in- 
sured   express. 
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PUPS   FROM   CHAMPIONS 


GERONIMO  KENNELS,  Reg. 


San  Geronimo,  Marin  County,  Calif. 
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BOARDING- 
KENNELS 


Excellent  care  and  treatment  given  dogs  boarded — 
over  22  years'  experience  in  handling  and  showing 
dogs.  Only  healthy  dogs  accepted.  Personal  atten- 
tion given  bathing  and  stripping. 

DAN  SHUTTLEWORTH 


2112   So.   El  Camino  Real 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 


ACHSHUNDE 


D 


Reservations  now 
accepted  for  pups 
from  Champion 
Berta  V.  Bucknam, 
sired  by  Asbeck's 
Hinnerk  —  a  German  importation  with  nine  excel- 
lent  ratings. 

VON  DER  SCHROTH  KENNELS 

2952  EL  CAMINO  HIGHWAY,  SAN  MATEO.  CALIF. 

ADoqSoap 

^*at!ast  that 

^^^Now,   when   you   naih     •  Oils 
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your  doft,  you  not  only 
clean  him  perfectly  but  you  also 
stop  his  itching,  give  him  a  "dog 
show"  sheen,  stimulate  hair 
growth,  kill  M.  is  .ni.i  lice,  destroy 
"'doggie  odors."  Outlasts  two  or- 
dinary hars.  At  drug  and  pet 
stores,  50c,  or  write  us  d tract • 
William  Cooper  He  Nephews,  Inc., 

1932  Clifton   Ave.,   Chicago,   in. 
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SOAP 


•  Tones 

•  Grooms 

•  Kills  Fleas 

•  Deodorizes 

•  Cleans 

All   In  On* 
Opuration 


/In.  l.i/  I'll  0  '  Vuirs' 
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BULBS 


Orefion   (irown    l.ili«v — Ready  now- freshly  du?, 
beal.hv    burbi     The    SUNSET    LILY    fPardilinum    Gigan(tum) 
StrikinglT  beautiful  new  lily  of  brilliant    red  shading  to  a  yellow 
carter    Vigorous    and    easily    grown.    Large    bulbs    2    for    $1.00. 

HENRTI  The  Golden  Spedosum \.  Gracefully  recurved  blossoms 
of  rich  yellow.  Vigorous,  hardy  am)  dependable.  8  for  $1.00.  Send 
far  illustrated  catalog  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies  and  other  bulbs 
especially  suited  to  Pacific  Coast  Gardens. 


[>rpi  D       1759  FRANKLIN  BLVD.      EUGENE.  OREGON 
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ITASflN'S 

TREASURE 

CHEST   /BULBS 


It's  a  Gift 


Complete  Spring  Garden 

Darwin  -  Ear ly-Cottaj;o 
Tulips  Snowdrops 

Crocus  -  Chinonodoxa 
Hyacinths  -SctllaCam. 
Muscarl  -  Frltillaria 
Scllla  Sib.  -  Daffodils 
Narcissus  -  Iris 
Full  instructions  Labeled 
Biggest  $2.00  value. 

Write  fnr  FRER  IfXUSTRATED  BULB  CATALOG 
\SSEN  Floral  Gardens,  Box  11,  Roslyn  HelEhts,  N.  Y. 


Ail*mlV.I»,  'Jl* 

14  DIFFERENT  TTPM 

JO  HOLLAND,  ' 

.  BULBS. 


NUT  TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Specializing  in  Filbert  and  Chestnut 
Ask  for  our  special  PREPAID  list 

THE  FELIX  GILLET  NURSERY 

BOX  85X,  NEVADA  CITY,  CALIF. 
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mi)   Sup.  i  I. lOO  for  $1.25 

IINESE  LILIES 3  dozen  for  $1.00 

ONTBRETIAS 3  dozen  for  J  1.00 

6END      MONEY      WITH      ORDERS 

CLAREMONT      VI    HM    in 

Box  52,  Clarcmont,  California 

..LIES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

ke  your  choice  from  our  more  than  22  choice  varieties. 
Write  for  complete  and   descriptive  list  today. 
EDGAR  L.  KLINE,  Grower  and  Importer 
Oswego,  Oregon 

(OR  FALL  PLANTING 

r  new  Catalogue  of  Western  Bulbs,  Shrubs, 
ns  and  Seeds  will  help  you  to  decide  on  your  Fall 
inting.  CALMERS  CALIFORNIA  WILD 
OWER  NURSERY.         Dos  Rios,  California 


OYSENBERRY 


'HE  WORLD'S  NEWEST  &  FINEST  ROSES 

LL  ROSE  BUSHES  25c  EACH— $2.75  PER  DOZEN 

Irder  your  Rosebushes  NOW  for  this  Winter's  Delivery. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
ORT  STOCKTON  NURSERY,  STOCKTON,  CALIF, 
ales  Yard  at  2810  E.  Main  St.  Rt.  1,  Box  161 


A  limited  number 
of  plants  of  the 
v  Boysenberry  available,  twice  as  large  as  the 
ungberry.  Sent  prepaid  direct  from  the  original 
Ming— 4  plants — $1  or  10  for  only  $2.  Send  for 
criptive  pamphlet. 
NCHO  VERDAD  MENTONE,  CAL. 


'EVERGREEN  EMBERS" 

A  "Different"  Christmas  Gift 
he  whole  family  will  enjoy  watching  these 
idar  twigs  and  fir  cones  burn  with  lovely 
nors  any  winter  evening  and  especially  at 
olidav  time.  A  50c  box  (postpaid)  will  burn 
jveral  hours.  Adds  more  pleasure  to  the  joy 
an  open  fireplace. 
V.  J.  PEARSON,  Box  226,  Salem,  Oregon 
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How  to  Decorate  Your  Christmas  Tree 
They  Keep  Their  Car  in  the  Attic 
Winter  Care  of  Western  Trees 
Christmas  Tables  That  Are  Truly 

Western 
How  to  Make  Decorative  Maps 
Lighter  Homes  Are  Brighter  Homes 
I  Grow  My  Flowers  on  Platforms 
Make  a  Gum-Drop  Fruit  Cake 
Six  Gifts  for  the  Kitchen 
New  Christmas  Cookies 
What  Every  Home  Owner  Should 

Know  About  Homestead  Laws 
Wrapping  Christmas  Packages 
Winter  Travel  Tips 
This  Month  in  Your  Garden 
Outdoor  Christmas  Trees 
What  to  Plant  Under  Trees 
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HELLO  EVERYBODY! 

Some  years  ago  we  sot  to  putting  up  gift  packages  of  fruits 
for  our  friends  because  they  insisted  we  do  so.  Now  you 
can  also  share  in  these  goodies.  Order  by  Dumber.  Prices 
are  delivered.  Remember  your  friends. 
No.  1— Contains  2  lbs.  figs,  2  lbs.  dates,  2  lbs.  English  wal- 
nuts, 2  lbs.  almonds,  2  lbs.  cluster  raisins,  fancy  box,  $4.50 
No.  2 — Contains  assortment  of  orange  marmalade,  young- 
berry  and  apricot  jelly  in  gift  box $2.50 

No.  3 — Family  box  of  choicest  oranges,  freshly  picked 

from  trees  just  before  shipping $3.50 

No. 4 — For  Health's  Sake  your  children  should  eat  Santa 
Claus  Health  Bars  made  from  the  best  of  our  Raisins, 

Figs  and  Nuts.  24  bars,  delivered $1.35 

Send  names  and  addresses  of  those  you  wish  to  remember, 
we  will  ship  just  in  time  for  Xmas.  Please  order  now  to 
save  disappointment. 
SANTA  CLAUS  RANCH.  Box  175,   El   Monte,  Calif. 


There's  no  need  tofollowa  flat,  tasteless  diet. 
Scientists  at  Battle  Creek  have  de- 
veloped 47  foods  which  add 
tasteful  variety 

and  |^ntf"Tl|r~ii  TM  j|      f^^J^fc^^Tumfoit 

^Fi^B  »^^^3^^^^^   t-°  your  diet. 

W^JB^^^^^^  Endorsed  by  the  Battle 

'  ^-^F^^^^    Creek  Sanitarium.  Write  Dept. 

335,  for  literature,  prices  and  nearest  dealer. 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  FOOD  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


DEAL  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

You  may  place  your  order  with  any  SUNSET 
advertiser  with  our  assurance  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  reliable  company  whose  products 
are  of  high  quality.  We  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  mentioning  SUNSET  when  ordering. 
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Rochester 
Dial  Thermometers 


More  than  10,000,000 
Rochester  Pressure, 


Liquid  Level  Indicators 
have  been  sold. 


For  Outside  The  Window 

Avoid  colds — dress  to  meet  the 
weather.  A  glance  out  the  win- 
dow tells  you  the  temperature 
outdoors.  Interchangeable  swivel 
bracket  may  be  placed  at  either 
side,  or  top,  or  bottom.  Black 
enamel  and  chrome.  Large  fig- 
ures, easy  to  read. 

OTHER  TYPES  ALSO  40c 

For  oven,  refrigerator,  indoors, 
auto — as  illustrated.  Decorative 
designs,  50c  to  $1.00.  Bath 
(floats)  50c.  Candy,  Deep-Fat 
(ends  costly  disappointments) 
$1.25.  Hwnidimeter,  $1.75.  Hu- 
miditherm  (indicates  tempera- 
ture and  humidity)  $3.50.  At  your 
department,  drug  and  hardware 
stores.  Descriptive  folder  FREK. 
Warehouse  Stocks  in  Hollywood 
and  Seattle. 


Rochester  Mfg.  Co.,  91    Rockwood  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

GUARANTEED    ACCURATE 


BROILED  MEATS 

.  .  .  are  recommended  by  doctors 
and  dietitians  for  long  living  and 
good  health.  Our  charcoal  broiler 
is  recommended  for  broiled  meats 
with  unequalled  delicious  flavor. — 
The  Huntington  Ideal  Barbecue  Pot 
is  an  appreciated  Christmas  gift — 
it    can    be    used    the    year    around. 

Sold  by  Leading    Sporting    Goods    Dealers 

J.  M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 
1442  FOOTHILL  BLVD.        LA  CANADA,  CALIF. 


tnvepwe  CHEAP  OIL  BURNER 
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COOK  and  HEAT  Without  Coaj 

In  Your  Present  Stove  ^^HA.P^WOOQ 

or  Furnace— HOTTER- 

—  CHEAPER  — No  Dirt 

or  Ashes  — Twice  the  Heat 

Quick  at  HALF  THE  COST. 

COOKS  A  MEAL  for  LESS 

Amazinpr  oil  burner 

which  experta  and 

25,000  users  say  beats 

any    ever   gotten   out 

burns  cheap  oil  a  new 

way,  without  pre-gen- 

eratmg  or  clogging  up; 

gives     quick     intense 

beat  at  HALF  COST 

by  turning   of    valve. 

One  free  to  one  person 

In    each    locality    who 

will    demonstrate   and 

act  as   agent.     Write 

quick,  be  first  to  learn 

how  to  end  drudgery  of  coal  and  wood  and  make  big  money    spare  or 

full  time  —  mail  lc  postcard  today. 

UNITED  FACTORIES,    N  877  Factory  Building,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AGENTS 

Salesmen 

BIG  MONEY 

Drop  Everything 
for  this  Quick  Sel- 
ler. Clark  of Ind., 
sold  83  in  20  daya. 
Get  YOUR  OWN 
oil  burner  FREE 
and  make  REAL 
Money.  Write  now. 


Slips  Info 

Any  STOVE/ 

RANGE  or  I 

FURNACE 

Quick  HE HT  at 

Turn  of  Valve! 
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THE  HIBBS 

HEALTH  SCHOOL 


A  Medically  Directed  Regime.  A  Carefully  Balanced 

Diet,  Sunshine  and  Open  Air,  Group 

Psychology,  Schooling. 

Open  All  the  Year.     Children  admitted  at  any  time. 

DAVID  LACEY  HIBBS,  M.D.       Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


FROM  THE  EDITORS'   NOTE  BOOKS 


GARDEN    HIGH    SPOTS    AND 
WHEN    TO    SPOT    THEM 

(Applicable  except  at  high  altitudes  or  in  cold  interior  valleys) 


anuary 


ebruary 
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gust 


zptember 


■  Spray  all  dormant  shrubs  with  an  all-'round  garden 
spray.  If  weather  permits,  plant  roses  and  other  de- 
ciduous shrubs  and  trees.  Prune  the  berried  shrubs 
when  the  berries  are  gone.  Whitewash  trunks  of  fruit 
trees.  Plant  late  lilies.  You  may  start  seeds  of  annuals 
under  glass,  but  there's  no  hurry. 

Sow  seeds  of  lobelia,  ageratum  and  stocks  in  frames 
for  bloom  in  May  and  June.  Fertilize  the  perennial 
border  with  bonemeal.  Plant  gladiolus  bulbs  as  early 
as  possible.  Divide  perennials  that  need  it,  before  they 
start  growing.  If  winter  has  been  severe,  cut  down 
geraniums  to  new  shoots.  Make  a  few  sowings  of 
nasturtiums  and  other  hardies. 

Plant  begonia  tubers  as  soon  as  they  start  to  sprout. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  lawn.  Hardy  annuals 
and  vegetables  can  be  planted  out  this  month,  but  the 
more  tender  annuals  should  be  started  under  glass 
or  in  lath  house.  Prune  evergreen  shrubs  before  new 
growth  starts. 

Divide  and  replant  dahlia  tubers.  Take  cuttings  of 
chrysanthemums.  Transplant  seedlings  started  earlier. 
Plant  tigridia  bulbs  and  more  gladiolus.  Watch  out 
for  aphis.  Continue  planting  of  annuals  in  the  open. 
Apply  commercial  fertilizer  to  plants  about  to  bloom. 
California's  month  of  roses. 

Sow  seeds  of  tender  annuals  such  as  zinnias  and  asters, 
for  midsummer  bloom.  Divide  violets  for  winter 
bloom.  May  is  a  big  planting  month  in  Northwest, 
a  little  late  in  mild  sections  of  California.  Set  out 
chrysanthemums.  Thin  out  annuals  planted  earlier  in 
the  open. 

Take  up  spring-flowering  bulbs  if  foliage  is  dried. 
Daffodils  may  be  left  in.  Prune  back  the  spring- 
flowering  shrubs  that  are  through  blooming.  Cultivate 
flower  borders  religiously.  Keep  seed  pods  picked  off 
sweet  peas.  Mulch  perennials  and  shrubs  with  peat 
moss  to  conserve  moisture.  Trim  vines.  Make  a  tour 
of  Northwest  rose  gardens. 

Plant  violas  and  pansies  for  winter  bloom.  Sow  seeds 
of  hardy  annuals  such  as  stocks  and  calendulas  for 
late  fall  and  winter  bloom ;  include  in  the  sowing 
some  Alyssum  saxatile.  Disbud  dahlias.  Pinch  back 
chrysanthemums.  Take  a  vacation  and  enjoy  the 
garden.  Hold  back  water  on  roses  to  insure  better 
fall  bloom. 

Take  cuttings  of  carnations.  Cut  roses  back  moderately. 
One  of  the  best  months  for  sowing  seeds  of  peren- 
nials in  frames.  Start  feeding  chrysanthemums  and 
dahlias  with  quick-acting  fertilizer  as  buds  start  to 
show.  Plant  sweet  peas  and  nemesias  for  winter  bloom 
in  California. 

A  good  month  to  make  a  lawn  in  Northwest.  Plant 
iris.  Divide  peonies.  In  fact,  perennials  that  have 
finished  blooming  and  have  had  a  rest  may  now  be 
divided — where  clumps  are  too  thick.  Still  time  to 
plant  for  winter  bloom  in  mild  sections  of  California. 
Fertilizers  applied  to  shrubs  and  plants  in  fall  should 
be  slow-acting  in  order  not  to  stimulate  growth  to  be 
nipped   by   winter.   Make   another   planting   of   stocks. 
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October 


Bulb  planting  starts.  In  milder 
sections  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  In 
the  Northwest  get  them  in  be- 
fore rains  start.  Plant  hardy  an- 
nuals such  as  calendulas  for 
winter  and  early  spring  bloom. 
Dig  gladiolus  and  dahlia  bulbs. 
Cut  back  perennials.  Start  clean- 
ing up  the  garden.  Californians 
that  did  not  plant  for  winter 
bloom  may  buy  plants  of  calen- 
dulas, pansies  and  the  like. 


November 


Feed  lawn  with  good  fertilizer. 
Spray  entire  garden.  Good  month 
to  transplant  shrubs.  Make  an- 
other planting  of  sweet  peas  for 
spring  bloom.  Prune  deciduous 
shrubs  and  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens. 


December 


Provide  drainage  around  plants 
so  that  water  will  not  stand 
around  roots.  Mulch  lawn, 
shrubs  and  plants  with  peat 
moss.  Make  gravel  collars  around 
alpines  in  rock  garden.  When 
poinsettia  leaves  drop,  withhold 
water  and  when  only  naked 
stems  remain,  store  pot  in  dry 
place  until  May.  They  may  then 
be  transplanted  for  bloom  an- 
other year.  When  poinsettias  are 
growing  out  of  doors,  start  feed- 
ing with  commercial  fertilizer 
as  leaves  begin  to  turn  red. 


Before  you  make  a  dash  for  the 
garden  and  we  for  the  ferry,  we 
must  remind  you  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  compile  a  garden 
calendar  that  applies  to  every 
garden  in  Sunset  Land.  We 
hope,  however,  that  this  one, 
plus  your  own  personal  nota- 
tions, will  serve  as  a  practical, 
year  around  reminder.  —  L.  R. 
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EXCURSIONS! 


IN  THE  WEST 

Holiday  roundtrips  between  all  S.  P.  stations  in  the  West  for  only  a  fifth 
more  than  the  one  way  fares — Coach -Tourist  as  well  as  First  Class! 

Leave  any  day  from  December  12  to  January  1,  inclusive.  Be  back  by 
midnight  January  14,  1936. 

Coach-Tourist  Christmas  roundtrips  will  be  about  \\ft  a  mile,  good  in 
coaches  and  chair  cars,  also  in  tourist  sleeping  cars  (plus  berth)  on  trains 
carrying  them.  First  Class  roundtrips  will  be  about  1^  a  mile,  good  in 
standard  Pullmans  (plus  berth). 

TO  THE  EAST  AND  MEXICO 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS,  greatly  reduced  First  Class  and  Tourist  round- 
trips  to  all  eastern  cities.  Leave  any  day  from  December  12  to  January  1, 
inclusive.  Be  back  by  midnight  January  31, 1936.  For  example,  First  Class 
Christmas  roundtrip  from  most  California  points  to  Chicago  will  be  only  $86! 

Travel  in  warm,  cozy  air-conditioned  trains,  the  safest,  most  comfortable 
way.  Liberal  choice  of  routes  via  Southern  Pacific. 

EVERY  DAY  from  now  until  May  14,  very  low  Coach  and  Tourist  round- 
trips  east,  with  a  return  limit  of  six  months ! 

To  Mexico:  $86  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico  City  and  back  on  our 
West  Coast  Route  via  Mazatlan  and  Guadalajara  (or  one  way  on  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  via  El  Paso).  Similar  fares  from  all  California  points. 
Leave  any  day  from  Dec.  12  to  Jan.  1,  inclusive.  Return  limit  25  days. 

Give  an  S.  P.  ticket  for  a  Christmas  present!  Any  S.  P.  agent  will  gladly 
make  all  arrangements  and  handle  the  details. 

Southern  Pacific 
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To  illustrate  one  of  the  several  good  ideas  on 
opposite  page,  Doris  Hudson  Moss  posed 
the   above   photograph   for  SUNSET  readers 
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by  HELEN   E.  STARBUCK 


C. 


/HRISTMAS  may  be  nearly  2000 
years  old,  and  the  Christmas  tree  almost 
as  ancient,  but  there  are  still  new  and 
interesting  ways  to  glorify  and  beautify 
the  tree — and,  indeed,  the  whole  house. 

Silver  paper  and  ingenuity  brought 
forth  the  novel  set-up  pictured  on  the 
opposite  page.  Two  fairly  small  potted 
trees,  decorated  but  not  overdecorated 
with  shining  balls,  flank  a  well-pro- 
portioned window  which  is  spotted 
with  numerous  stars  of  Bethlehem,  and 
beneath  them,  a  tiny  creche  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  gaiety 
of  the  silver  stars  on  the  window  panes 
and  the  elegance  of  the  two  living  trees, 
repeated  in  miniature  in  the  creche, 
make  a  delightful  ensemble. 

However  you  decide  to  place  or  to 
decorate  your  tree,  think  of  it  as  a  quite 
definite  mass  in  planning  the  room. 
Place  it  so  that  it  counts.  (Keep  it  small 
enough  to  be  in  scale.) 

If  you  like  the  twin-tree  idea,  but 
lack  the  suitable  window,  try  two 
matched  trees,  three  or  four  feet  tall, 
on  console  tables  flanking  the  fireplace. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  well  to  trim  the 
branches  of  one  side  so  that  trees  will 
stand  flat  against  the  wall.  Keep  the 
wall  above  the  fireplace  bare  so  that  a 
pair  of  stunning  top  ornaments  may 
show  off  to  best  advantage. 

Sometimes  an  entrance  hall  has  a 
large  enough  alcove  in  which  to  fea- 
ture the  tree.  Here  it  might  be  placed 
in  a  big  garden  urn  and  decorated  en- 


tirely with  little  red  Christmas  apples 
wired  closely  together  to  make  groups 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches. 
Use  them  lavishly. 

But  you  may  decide  to  subordinate 
the  tree  this  year  and  play  up  the  man- 
tel, which  offers  good  decorating  pos- 
sibilities. Remove  the  usual  mantel  bric- 
a-brac  and  picture.  Will  a  wreath  or  a 
garland  or  a  banked  mass  on  formal 
panels  do  most  for  the  room? 

Delia  Robbia  wreaths  have  a  mar- 
velous decorative  value,  enriching  the 
furnishings  as  would  beautiful  paint- 
ings and  carvings.  If  you  would  ap- 
proximate the  abundant  look,  the  com- 
pact use  of  detail,  and  the  pleasing 
repetition  of  fruit  and  flower  units 
which  were  attained  by  Lucca  Delia 
Robbia  and  his  nephew  in  15th  Cen- 
tury Italy,  study  reproductions  of  their 
sculpture  in  your  public  library. 

Begin  with  a  plywood  frame  cut  at 
the  mill  (or  in  the  home  workshop) 
from  a  carefully  measured  pattern.  Add 
chicken  wire  and  moss  to  complete  the 
foundation,  and  lay  on  a  close  covering 
of  leaves,  working  with  short  branches, 
perhaps  eight  to  ten  inches  long. 
(Laurel  and  salal  are  among  the  best.) 
See  that  branches  overlap,  and  work 
outward  in  both  directions  from  one 
spot,  where  your  largest  cluster  of  fruit 
will  come.  Wire  on  fruit  in  tight  clus- 
ters. To  give  added  luster,  apply  a  coat 
of  shellac  to  the  leaves. 

Should  you  decide  to  retain  the  mir- 


ror or  the  family  portrait  above  the 
mantel,  you  may  still  use  the  wreath 
or  garland  idea.  Ribbons  which  accent 
some  tone  in  the  portrait  will  be  an 
addition;  and  with  the  mirror,  try  a 
broad  wreath  laced  in  silver,  and  silver 
candlesticks  for  reflections.  Or  a  wreath 
of  gilded  leaves  would  be  effective  with 
a  brilliant  green  bow  and  antique  can- 
dlesticks holding  green  candles. 

For  either  of  these  frames,  cut  a 
paper  pattern  several  inches  wider  than 
the  picture  or  mirror  frame.  Have  a 
plywood  frame  cut  from  your  pattern 
and  proceed  as  outlined  above.  Save 
this  frame  for  next  Christmas  or  for 
occasional  decorating  during  the  year. 

Nothing  is  more  festive  than  a  stair 
rail  well  garlanded.  Small  redwood 
branches  are  good  for  this  purpose, 
with  rosettes  of  holly,  small  red  apples, 
or  cranberries  fastened  at  the  points 
where  the  loops  are  joined.  English 
laurel  or  salal  may  be  used,  with  fruit 
clusters  at  the  juncture  points.  Lacings 
of  red  Cellophane  or  silver  ribbon  with 
generous  bows  and  loops  at  the  newel 
posts  are  good,  too.  In  making  a  stair- 
rail  garland,  start  not  with  a  plywood 
frame,  but  with  a  piece  of  rope.  Be 
sure  the  garland  "flows"  in  one  direc- 
tion with  branches  closely  overlapping. 

Where  some  specific  arch  needs  a 
little  dressing  up,  make  a  garland,  or 
better,  a  swag  for  it.  Start,  again,  with 
a  plywood  frame  and  be  generous  with 
leaves,  fruits,  or  flowers ! 
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Sketch   of  floor   plan,   show- 
ing    sections    of    elevations 
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T/ie  Hillside  Home  of  A/lr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  V.  Hildreth  of  Piedmont 
Pines.  W.  R.  Yellond,  Architect 

R     CAR     IN     THE     ATTIC 
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HE  more  difficult  the 
lot,  the  more  interesting  the 
house  will  be.  That  is  Architect 
W.  R.  Yelland's  belief,  and 
proof  that  he  is  right  stands  on 
a  steep  hillside  in  Piedmont 
Pines  —  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  V.  Hildreth. 

The  Hildreths  park  their  car 
in  the  attic  and  walk  downstairs 
to  the  living  room!  Of  white 
stucco  and  heavily  shingled  roof, 
with  pleasant  detail  of  brick 
work  and  painted  wood  band- 
ing, the  house  lies  so  much  be- 
low road  level  that  only  the 
roofs,  garage  doors  and  invit- 
ing entry  can  be  seen  by  the 
passerby. 

These  bits  give  promise  of 
the  color  and  interest  to  be 
found  within,  for  the  entry  is 
faced  with  carefully  chosen  rosy 
old  bricks;  and  zigzag  bandings 
of  wood  painted  rose  and  brown, 
surround  the  window.  The  note 
of  banding  is  repeated  in  the 
gable  end,  drawing  the  eye  up 
and  beyond  to  the  sturdy  chim- 
ney-tops where  dull  color  was 
applied  while  the  StUCCO  was 
Still  damp.  Leading  down  to  the 
entry   are   several    shallow    steps 

against  a  stone  wall  hanked  in 
shrubs  and   potted  plants;  and 


inside,  the  descent  to  the  living  room 
is  by  a  brick  stair. 

This  is  a  small  house  with  a  gracious 
effect  of  space,  achieved  by  generous 
windows  opening  to  a  west  balcony, 
pointed  ceiling,  and  the  combining  of 
living  and  dining  rooms.  The  dining 
alcove  is  a  very  decorative  feature  of 
the  living  room,  an  enchanting  spot  for 
meals  when  its  table  is  set  near  a  west- 
ern window.  All  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
shimmers  below  you. 


Within  the  Living  Room 

The  colors  of  the  large  living  room 
are  softly  blended.  Into  the  boards  of 
the  ceiling  (which  are  a  rich  gray) 
rose  and  yellow  have  been  rubbed, 
warming  the  tone.  To  the  cream  plas- 
ter, too,  color  has  been  added,  subtly 
combined  by  rubbing.  This  the  archi- 
tect did  himself,  as  he  did  the  frescoed 
end  walls  of  the  living  room.  The  bit 
of  wall  broken  by  the  brick  stair  he  Col 
ored  a  rich,  deep,  soft  red,  .\n<\  etched 
in  the  design  with  a  pointed  stiik,  let- 
ting the  pattern  come  through  in  the 
natural  color  of  the  plaster,  Truly  a 
revival  ol  the  early  plaster  crafl  ol 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean!  On  the 
wall  neai  tin-  fireplai  e  a  very  sofl  plaid 
ing  of  color  was  applied,  almost  mvisi 
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On    opposite    page,    the    house 
as    it     appears    from     driveway 

Below,  the  Hildreth  house  as  it 
looks  toward   San  Francisco  Bay 


At  right,  stone   steps   leading 
to    the    outdoor    living    room 

Lower  right,   the   fireplace 
end  of  the  living-dining  room 


ble  in  some  lights.  The  screens  or  shut- 
ters are  old  Chinese,  selected  by  Mrs. 
Hildreth  and  washed  gray  like  the 
woodwork.  Lighting  fixtures  were  spe- 
cially made  of  tole,  or  painted  tin,  in 
red.  The  room  is  a  happy  background 
for  its  Oriental  rugs  and  the  furnish- 
ings, which  are  old  and  mellow.  The 
screen  defining  the  passage-way  at  the 
end  of  the  room  is  made  low,  so  that 
as  you  look  across  the  room,  you  sense 
greater  spaciousness. 

You  take  no  superfluous  steps  in  the 
efficient  Hildreth  kitchen,  which  is  nar- 
row enough  that  you  can  reach  from 
side  to  side.  There  are  long  working 
counters,  ample  cupboards  and  shelves, 
and  a  special  grill. 


The  Outdoor  Living  Room 

Behind  the  garage  is  a  deck  room, 
reached  by  the  stair  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  devised  for  complete  relax- 
ation. At  one  end  is  a  small  fireplace 
over  which  extends  a  small  balcony; 
the  opposite  wall  is  largely  of  glass 
looking  out  upon  a  deck,  which,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  plan,  has  perfect  shelter 
for  sun  bathing.  In  a  pinch,  this  deck 
room  might  be  temporarily  converted 
into  a  bedroom  to  supplement  the  one 
charming  bedroom  downstairs,  with  its 
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windows  facing  west  and  its 
adjoining  bathroom  in  blue 
banded  with  silver. 

Note,  in  the  floor  plans  on 
the  opposite  page,  how  the  room 
arrangement  allows  the  maxi- 
mum in  light  and  view.  All  of 
the  house  "looks  out,"  so  to 
speak,  on  all  sides.  Without 
waste  hall  space,  the  rooms  are 
freely  accessible.  The  relatively 
small  interior  area,  with  its  priv- 
ilege of  expanding  at  will  to 
fine  weather  deck,  balcony  and 
terrace,  is  characteristic  of  west- 
ern living,  and  one  of  the  most 
significant  trends  in  modern 
western  architecture. 

The  Hildreth  house,  hung  on 
a  hill  like  a  house  in  Hongkong 
or  Cornwall,  watches  the  shut- 
tling ferries  of  the  bay  and  the 
ships  passing  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  It  holds,  in  its 
roofs  and  stonework,  some  hint 
of  the  old  worlds  touched  by 
those  departing  ships,  combined 
with  the  beauty,  the  comfort, 
the  compactness,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  West.  In  its  flow- 
ery hillside  garden,  surrounded 
by  pines  and  eucalyptus,  it  is  a 
house  entirely  suited  to  the 
lovely  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
— Edna  Holroyd  Yelland. 


Posed    by    GRACE    WALTON 


CHRISTMAS      TABLES 


OOMEWHAT  formal,  but  by  no 
means  stiff,  this  table  features  glass. 
Bordering  a  plaque  of  blue-green 
Cathedral  glass  are  sprigs  of  pyra- 
cantha,  Chinese  holly,  and  western 
pine  cones.  The  pair  of  soft  blue 
candles  behind  the  holly  branch 
picks  up  the  lights  in  the  glass 
plaque  and  the  crystal  goblets,  com- 
pletely capturing  the  fugitive  charm 
of  Christmas  night.  Porcelain,  Royal 
Copenhagen  Quaking  Grass,  and 
Orrefors  crystal  by  courtesy  of 
Zacho,  Importer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


TA 


.HE  simplicity  of  this  design 
gains  its  richness  by  depth  of  color. 
On  a  ground  of  Cathedral  glass, 
eucalyptus  leaves  of  rich  peacock 
blue  and  green  are  combined  with 
weathered  pine  cones  of  soft  gray- 
blue  to  create  a  properly  woodsy 
and  peculiarly  western  Christmas 
feeling.  The  pair  of  candles  are  in 
harmonizing  blue.  The  Italian  cut- 
work  cloth  has  been  dyed  blue-green 
to  bring  out  the  soft  green  crystal 
and  the  border  on  the  porcelain. 
Crystal  and  porcelain  are  by  Zacho. 
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Photographed   by   K.    O.    RAHMN 

THAT  ARE   TRULY  WESTERN 


.TOR  Christmas  in  the  desert,  the 
table  at  right  is  suggested.  Here  on 
a  cloth  of  unbleached  muslin, 
fringed  and  dyed  brown,  is  repro- 
duced a  bit  of  desert  scenery  with 
white  sand,  rocks,  desert  holly  and 
sprigs  of  the  ghost-like  smoke  tree. 
Joshua-tree  candle  holder,  pottery 
dishes  of  red  and  yellow,  amber 
glasses,  cactus  salt  and  pepper  shak- 
ers, all  combine  to  carry  out  the 
theme.  The  entree  is  broiled  grape- 
fruit with  centers  of  dates  that  have 
been  preserved  in  cherry  nectar. 


Yo 


_OU  would  never  guess  what 
species  this  Christmas  tree  is!  It  is 
the  inglorious,  unsung  tumbleweed 
come  at  last  to  a  position  of  honor 
and  beauty.  There  is  a  grace  and 
lightness  about  the  tumbleweed 
which,  when  enhanced  by  a  coat  of 
white  lacquer,  a  few  bits  of  tinsel 
and  some  sparkling  ornaments, 
makes  a  delightful  tree.  Note  its 
full,  well-balanced  form.  White  lac- 
quered pine  cones  complete  the  pic- 
ture, which  is  repeated  in  the  mir- 
ror on  which  the  whole  is  mounted. 
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HELP  YOURSELF   TO   THE  WORLD 


by     M  AD  OR  A     HOLT 


L, 


/AST  year  we  added  one 
upstairs  bedroom  to  our  house  and 
felt  as  opulent  as  if  we  had  moved  into 
a  Riviera  villa.  After  payment  of  the 
two  carpenters  (unemployed  for  sev- 
eral months,  which  enhanced  our 
feeling  of  largess !)  no  money  remained 
for  new  furnishings.  What  matter? 
A  can  of  paint  proved  a  rejuvenator, 
and  grass  matting  made  a  cool,  clean 
and  inexpensivefloorcovering.  Knotty 
pine  is  self-decorative  so  only  one 
uninterrupted  wall  expanse  of  18  feet 
needed  eye  relief.  Pictures?  Prints? 
Strips  of  colorful  fabric?  Guess  again! 
We  simply  tacked  up  two  home-made 
muslin  maps.  Our  friends  pronounced 
the  effect  "delightful,"  "interesting," 
and  "so  different." 

The  map  idea  seems  unique  enough 
to  pass  along  and  its  brief  history 
begins  with  a  once-upon-a-time. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  son  was 
born  to  the  wife  of  a  Manchu  em- 
peror. The  Boy  Emperor  had  not  long 
sat  on  the  throne  when  the  dynasty 
was  overthrown  and  the  child  for- 
gotten. Years  later,  Japan  snatched 
this  boy,  now  a  grown  man,  from 
obscurity  and  sat  him  on  a  throne  in 
Manchukuo.  The  daily  papers  began 
to  talk  about  Darien,  Mukden,  Port 
Arthur,  Peiping.  The  Amur  River 
seemed  to  bound  something.  The 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  assumed  im- 
portance outreaching  our  conception 
of  a  coach  on  wheels  that  carried  you 
somewhere. 


Two  views  in  Mrs.  Holt's 
home,  showing  decorative 
family-made    muslin    maps 


Now,  we  are  just  an  ordinary  fam- 
ily, but  we  like  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Also,  we  have  a  precious, 
whimsical,  little  grandfather  who 
can  speak  Siamese,  read  Greek,  and 
who  has  traveled  the  world  around. 
We  asked  him  to  make  us  a  map  of 
the  Orient,  large  and  uncluttered  with 
isothermal  lines.  We  wanted  only  a 
broad  outline,  so  to  speak,  that  would 
spot  points  of  current  significance. 
Furthermore,  the  map  must  cost  so 
little  that  it  could  go  into  discard  the 
moment  our  interest  in  Asia  waned. 

For  twenty-two  cents  grandmother 
bought  grandfather  a  square  yard  of 
unbleached  muslin,  and,  lo!  Japan, 
China,  Manchukuo  became  neigh- 
bors instead  of  bandied  names.  Inci- 
dentally, the  map  grandfather  copied 
was  out-dated,  and  neglected  to  call 
the  Russian  Empire,  the  "U.  S.  S.  R," 
and  Manchuria,  "Manchukuo."  This 
rather  pleases  us,  and  carries  a  fra- 
grance of  the  antique!  Certainly  it 
did  not  prevent  sister  from  learning 
where  the  sun  rises  when  she  says  her 
"Now-I-Lay-Me."  Brother  carried 
the  map  to  his  class  in  "Social  Liv- 
ing" (just  plain  geography  when  you 
and  I  were  young).  Mother  illus- 
trated current  events  reports  at 
women's  clubs.  And  since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  new  room  the  map  hangs 
above  father's  bed,  mutely  proclaim- 
ing one  family's  determination  to 
go  world-minded. 


Photographs  by  Smal- 
ley   of   Los  Angolas 


When  everyone  talked  "Saar  plebi- 
scite," grandfather  made  us  a  map 
of  Central  Europe.  Since  the  Italo- 
Ethiopian  difficulties  we  have  been 
making  our  own.  Imagine  our  sur- 
prise at  finding  Africa  staked  out  like 
a  real  estate  subdivision!  Of  course 
we  knew  that  the  English  partitioned 
the  Sudan;  France,  Morocco;  and  that 
the  Dutch  had  long  dwelt  down  in 
Cecil  Rhodes'  diamond  territory.  But 
until  we  tried  to  reproduce  a  cloth 
continent,  we  did  not  really  appreci- 
ate, for  instance,  that  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  Africa  is  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Oh,  we  know  our  Africa  now ! 

And  so  muslin  maps  are  urging 
our  hearts  to  walk  in  step  with  the 
whole,  wide  world.  More  important, 
they  are  a  community  hobby.  A 
share-alike  project  which  strengthens 
family  stakes  and  lengthens  indivi- 
dual ropes.  Making  muslin  maps  in- 
volves creative  effort;  and  creative 
effort,  however  humble,  is  always 
satisfying.  Some  day  we  will  go 
a-roaming.  For  the  present  we  are 
content  to  see  far  places  in  the  frame 
of  a  western  sunrise. 


Directions  for  Making 
Muslin  Maps 

Measure  size  of  map  you  wish  to 
copy.  Decide  how  many  times  larger 
you  wish  your  muslin  one  to  be.  Keep 
this  ratio  constant.  For  instance:  if 
the  atlas  map  is  5  by  7  inches  and 
you  wish  to  use  a  square  yard  of 
muslin,  increase  exactly  five  times. 
Don't  let  a  few  fractions  worry  you. 

After  choosing  atlas  map,  cover 
with  tissue  paper  or  thin  white  paper 
and  trace.  Retain  only  details  you 
wish.  Remove  paper.  Divide  this 
tracing  into  squares  with  red  pencil 
and  use  this  tracing  (not  original 
atlas  map)  for  your  pattern. 

On  muslin,  duplicate  these  squares 
in  pencil.  If  your  paper  squares  arc 
one  and  one-half  inches,  let  us  s.iv, 
your  muslin  map  squares  will  be 
seven  and  one-half  inches,  or  live- 
times  as  large.  Next,  boldly  sketch  in 
map  outline  on  cloth,  free  hand,  us 
ing  the  squares  to  guide  vim.  Cover 
pencil  outline  with  child's  paint 
brush  dipped  in  India  ink.  Use  colored 
crayons  to  fill  in  significant  portions 

or  not,   .is   vou    wish.    And,   .is   Ethel 
Bai  i  \  ■more    would    say,    "III. n  s    .ill 
there  is,  [here  isn't  ,in\    more."  Am.i 
tcur  map  making  is  .is  simple  .is  ih.it  I 
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Showing  that  brightness  and  lightness  can  be 
brought  into  a  living  room  with  colorful  wall- 
paper,  light  woodwork,   and   Venetian    blinds 


LIGHTER  HOMES 

ARE   BRIGHTER    HOMES 


by   EDGAR   HARRISON   WUEMAN 


J 


UST  because  the  days  happen 
to  be  getting  shorter,  and  maybe  there's 
a  cloud  or  two  in  the  sky,  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  our  homes  must  be 
gloomy  and  dark.  Bright  rooms  are  the 
result  of  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
right  paint,  wallpaper,  draperies  and 
general  furnishings.  These  are  just  as 
important  as  the  actual  amount  of  light 
that  enters  a  room. 

Before  stepping  into  the  house,  let 
us  look  around  at  the  shrubbery.  Many 
people  allow  this  to  grow  unattended 
so  that  it  covers  the  windows  to  a  de- 
gree that  shuts  out  too  much  light. 
Shrubs  and  vines  should  be  kept  trim- 
med in  order  to  give  a  neater  appear- 
ance outside  and  more  light  inside. 
Then  there  are  the  awnings ;  acceptable 
as  these  are  for  the  hot,  sunny  weather, 
they  are  likely  to  keep  out  desirable 
light  and  sunshine  in  the  winter  time. 
Why  not  have  them  taken  down  |n  the 
fall  and  put  them  back  in  the  spring? 
This  will  not  only  let  in  all  possible 
light,  but  will  save  wear  and  tear  on 
the  awnings. 

Old  homes  usually  have  much  dark 
interior  woodwork,  especially  in  the 
living  and  dining  rooms,  hall  and  den. 
Much  of  this  may  be  removed  to  ad- 
vantage and  thus  make  the  rooms  look 
larger  and  brighter.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  light  and  spaciousness, 
an  increasing  number  of  interiors  are, 


today,  being  painted  an  off-white  or 
eggshell  color.  When  a  dark,  wood- 
panelled,  heavy  room  has  been  so  treated, 
the  effect  is  amazing;  the  room  looks 
so  much  larger  and  more  cheerful.  Be- 
sides this,  the  room  is  now  modernized 
and  you  have  created  a  correct  back- 
ground for  the  new  fabrics  and  furni- 
ture that  you  are  about  to  purchase. 

Walls  are  painted  in  lighter  colors 
today ;  the  same  ivory  or  eggshell  sug- 
gested for  the  woodwork  is  good  for 
these  also.  If  a  more  colorful  back- 
ground is  preferred,  why  not  try  wall- 
paper? There  are  so  many  bright,  cheer- 
ful papers  for  every  room  in  the  house ; 
some  with  striped  or  plaid  design, 
others  having  conventional  or  modern 
patterns.  All  the  better  ones  are  now 
fadeless  and  washable,  which  certainly 
makes  them  more  serviceable  for  the 
average  home.  Select  a  yellow  wall- 
paper for  sunshine  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  coral  or  apricot  color  for  warmth. 
Green  and  blue  are  restful  colors  and 
they  need  not  be  dull ;  there  is  a  gaiety 
and  charm  about  the  new,  bright  greens 
and  blues  that  can  even  bring  life  and 
interest  to  an  old,  dark  room.  Use  them 
with  white  or  yellow,  or  both,  if  you 
prefer,  and  watch  the  effect  on  your 
friends  as  they  enter  this  newly  deco- 
rated room. 

A  colorful  wallpaper  is  often  used 
by  decorators  as  the  basis  for  the  dec- 


orative scheme.  If  the  background  of 
the  paper  is  white  or  ivory,  that  is  the 
color  used  for  the  woodwork.  Then, 
perhaps  one  color,  seen  in  the  design, 
is  repeated  in  rugs  and  draperies ;  other 
colors,  also  seen  in  the  paper,  may  be 
used  for  the  upholstered  furniture.  This 
method  gives  a  pleasant  variety  in  the 
color  scheme,  and  yet  there  is  unity  be- 
cause of  repetition. 

Light  colored  linoleums  are  suggested 
for  kitchens  and  other  rooms  when  a 
brighter  effect  is  desired.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion,  these  do  not  show  dirt 
and  tracking  any  more  than  the  darker 
ones.  Consider  an  ivory-colored  linoleum 
for  your  new  breakfast  room,  inlaid, 
perhaps,  with  a  bright  blue  band  around 
the  walls.  Then,  select  a  smart,  blue 
wallpaper,  use  ivory  Venetian  blinds 
with  blue  tapes,  and  paint  the  furniture 
a  creamy  white  or  eggshell  color. 

Even  rugs  and  carpets  may  be  ob- 
tained in  much  lighter  colors  than  for- 
merly, and  these  delicate  tints  are  rec- 
ommended strongly  for  bedrooms. 

In  line  with  this  general  trend  we 
see  not  only  lighter  weight  furniture, 
but  lighter  in  color  also.  Heavy  Spanish 
and  Italian  furniture  is  correct,  when 
desired,  for  houses  of  these  styles,  but 
the  average  home  looks  better  when 
furnished  with  "understuffed"  rather 
than  "overstuffed''  furniture.  A  sofa  is 
not  necessarily  (Continued  on  page  36 
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I    GROW    MY    FLOWERS 


The  unusual  garden  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   A.   R.    Jewell,   Pasadena 


I 


T  WAS  on  a  stroll  through 
a  department  store,  seeing  the 
counters  of  display  merchan- 
dise, that  gave  one  gardener  the 
idea  of  displaying  the  flowers 
in  her  garden  on  "platforms" 
or  "counters."  "In  making  these 
elevated  flower  beds,"  writes 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Jewell  of  Pasadena, 
"I  decided  upon  three  locations 
- — one  in  front  of  the  garage, 
one  in  front  of  the  neighbor's 
garage,  and  one  against  the 
picket  fence  at  the  rear  of  the 
garden.  My  next  step  was  to 
clear  these  three  areas  of  plants 
and  then,  in  each  case,  build  a 
low,  semi-circular  wall  of  rock, 
one  and  one-half  feet  high, 
around  the  front  of  the  pro- 
posed flower  bed.  Two  feet 
back  a  higher  wall  was  built, 
and  both  terraces  filled  with  rich 
dirt.  A  low  boxwood  hedge  ties 
the    platforms   to    the   garden. 


J_HE  platform  pictured  above  is  for  shade-loving 
things.  All  plants  displayed  here  are  grown  in 
pots  and  moved  into  place  when  they  are  at  their 
best;  when  they  have  outlived  their  beauty,  they 
are  replaced  by  others.  Thus,  the  platform  is  ablaze 
with  cyclamen  from  November  until  February; 
cinerarias  from  February  to  June ;  tuberous  be- 
gonias from  June  to  October  and  fibrous  begonias 
from  October  on  through  November.  Ferns  fill  in 
at  sides,  and  soil  and  rocks  are  completely  covered 
with  helxine  moss.  When  pots  are  to  be  inserted 
in  the  loose  leaf  mold,  the  moss  is  pulled  aside 
and  then  replaced  so  as  to  cover  pots.  In  sharp 
contrast  is  the  platform  at  left,  described,  along 
with  the  other  sun-loving  bed,  on  opposite  page. 


SHNSIIT 


ON    PLATFORMS 


Jl  I. ANTS  in  the  sun-loving  platforms  (see  pho- 
tographs at  right,  and  lower  left  on  opposite 
page)  arc  changed  twice  a  year.  "In  October," 
writes  Mrs.  Jewell,  "I  put  in  about  400  pansy 
plants  of  a  giant  strain  (in  the  two  beds,  that 
is),  with  rustproof  snapdragons  at  back  for 
height.  This  gives  the  winter  effect.  In  May  I 
replace  the  pansies  with  Rosy  Morn  petunias 
which  last  all  through  the  summer,  filling  the  air 
with  riotous  beauty  and  heady  perfume.  This 
platform,  arranged  as  it  is  at  the  rear  of  the  gar- 
den, is  an  altar  to  beauty,  a  stage  where  the  pag- 
of  the  flowers  continues  through  the  year. 
All  that  is  lacking  is  to  wire  the  hedge  with 
footlights,   for   a  stairway  of  perpetual  beauty." 
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HUS,  in  this  tiny  garden  (50  x  35)  the  Jewells  have 
achieved  not  only  beauty  but  originality  as  well.  There  is 
an  outdoor  living  room,  a  pool,  a  lawn,  and  a  wealth  of 
flowers  the  year  around — flowers  that  are  displayed  dra- 
matically so  that  the  effect  is  heightened.  Most  remarkable 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  Jewells  are,  so  they  insist,  still  in 
the  amateur  class  of  gardening.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Jewell  con- 
fides in  us  that  Sunset  is  largely  responsible  for  her  inter- 
est in  gardening.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  doubly  happy 
to  pass  along  her  excellent  idea  of  growing  flowers  on 
"platforms"  to  other  Sunset  gardeners  who  are  working 
to  get  more   beauty  and   spaciousness  into  small  gardens. 
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CONTROL   OF   INSECTS 


by   H.    E.    BURKE 

Pacific   Chairman    of  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologists 


Highly  prized  trees 
of  the  West,  their 
deadliest  enemies, 
and  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  combat 


XHE  groves  of  splendid  native  trees 
in  which  many  of  our  homes  have  been 
built  constitute  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious heritages  left  to  us  by  the  pio- 
neers of  the  old  West. 

Trees  protect  us  from  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  cold  ot  winter,  from  de- 
structive winds,  and  from  the  dreary, 
repellent  bareness  of  the  desert.  With 
the  great  cushion  of  roots  which  they 
produce  in  the  soil,  trees  may  even 
protect  us  from  some  of  the  intensity 
of  earthquake  shocks.  Trees  add  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  property  value 
of  any  progressive  inhabited  commu- 
nity. A  fine  oak,  sycamore,  or  other 
tree  has  increased  the  value  of  many 
a  suburban  lot  a  thousand  dollars  or 
more. 

Too  often  we  forget  that  trees  are 
living  things,  and  that,  like  other  liv- 
ing things,  they  must  have  regular  care 
if  they  are  to  reach  their  fullest  devel- 
opment. Air,  food,  water,  and  sunlight 
are  necessary.  A  good  tree  takes  as 
long  to  grow  as  a  man,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  replaced  in  less  than  a  gen- 
eration. Neglect  of  our  trees  is  a  crime 
and  brings  its  own  penalty  in  the  loss 
of  beauty,  usefulness,  and  economic 
value. 

Trees  have  various  kinds  of  enemies. 
Among  the  most  destructive  of  these 
are  numerous  species  of  insects.  Some 
eat  the  leaves,  some  suck  the  sap,  oth- 
ers mine  the  bark  and  sapwood,  others 
the  heartwood,  and  some  feed  upon 
the  roots. 


Vandals  which  destroy  ^^ 

foliage  by  sucking  or  ■*• 

just  ordinary  eating 

Probably  the  insects  that  destroy  the 
foliage  are  the  most  conspicuous  and 
attract  the  most  attention.  Caterpillars 
of  various  kinds  eat  the  leaves  of  many 
trees.  Worm-like  or  slug-like  grubs  of 
some  beetles  eat  the  pulp  from  between 
the  veins,  leaving  the  browning  skele- 
ton. Aphids,  scales,  psyllids,  white-flies, 
and  other  sucking  insects  suck  the  sap 
from  the  leaves  and  tender  twigs  until 
the  infested  parts  wither  and  die.  Suck- 
ing insects  also  give  off  the  sweet,  sticky 
substance  known  as  honeydew  which 
covers  the  foliage  and  everything  be- 
neath the  tree  and  causes  the  growth 


of  dirty,  sooty  molds.  The  grubs  of 
some  small  wasp-like  flies  produce 
swellings  called  galls  on  the  leaves  and 
twigs  which  may  cause  the  death  and 
browning  of  the  parts  affected. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  native 
trees  in  California  is  the  live  oak. 
Other  oaks  occur  in  California  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  other  Pacific  and 
some  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

Probably  the  worst  destroyer  of  oak 
foliage  in  California  is  the  native  Cali- 
fornia oak  worm.  Almost  every  year 
this  rather  dark-colored,  almost  smooth 
caterpillar  destroys  the  foliage  of  many 
live  oaks  and  white  oaks  in  some  sec- 
tion of  central  or  southern  California. 
All  of  the  leaf  except  the  larger  veins 
is  eaten.  Oak  worms  also  cause  con- 
siderable annoyance  by  their  habit  of 
crawling  over  and  into  everything  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  infested  trees. 


How  to  mobilize  for 
massacre  of  caterpil- 
lars   and    oalcworms 


The  way  to  protect  the  trees  from 
the  destructive  feeding  of  the  oak 
worms  and  to  prevent  an  epidemic  of 
the  crawling  caterpillars,  is  to  cover 
the  foliage  with  an  arsenate  of  lead 
spray.  (One  pound  of  powdered  arse- 
nate of  lead  thoroughly  stirred  into  30 
gallons  of  water.  The  addition  of  four 
ounces,  one-half  a  cup,  of  fish  oil  will 
aid  sticking  qualities  of  the  spray.) 

For  the  best  results,  spraying  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  unfold 
in  the  spring.  Any  home  owner  with 
the  proper  equipment  can  do  the  work, 
but  usually  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
have  it  done  by  a  reliable  arboricul- 
turist, arborist,  or  tree  surgeon. 

Another  caterpillar  that  destroys  con- 
siderable oak  foliage  in  California  is 
that  of  the  California  tussock  moth. 
This  fellow  is  grayish  with  numerous 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  spots  and  tufts 
of  hair.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
tufts  are  four  tan  ones  on  the  back, 
two  long  black  ones  in  front  and  one 
black  one  behind.  The  tussock  caterpil- 
lars destroy  the  foliage  of  the  pyracan 
tha,  flowering  plums,  poplar,  and  other 
trees,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oak.  The 
arsenate  of  lead  spray  recommended 
for  tin  oak  worm  will  also  control  the 
tussock  moth  caterpillar. 

Two  species  of  tent  caterpillars  de 
stroy  oak  foliage  in  the  Pacific  slates 
The  California  tent  caterpillar  is  red- 
dish brown  on  the  back  with  numerous 


light-colored  hairs.  Apparently  it  pre- 
fers Lo  feed  on  the  foliage  of  the  live 
oak,  but  is  found  on  other  trees.  The 
blue-sided  tent  caterpillar  is  heavily 
shaded  with  blue  on  the  sides.  It  is 
common  on  the  white  oak,  but  it  does 
feed  on  the  foliage  of  other  trees.  Ar- 
senate of  lead  spray,  if  applied  to  the 
foliage  in  the  spring,  will  control  this 
pest. 


Death  to  the   Pacific  J^ 

oak  looper  of  Oregon,  •*• 

Washington,  and  B.  C. 

A  slightly  different  type  of  caterpil- 
lar destroys  the  foliage  of  many  oaks 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia.  A  typical  measuring  worm, 
the  Pacific  oak  looper  is  rather  smooth, 
grayish,  and  marked  with  white  and 
dark  lines  running  lengthwise,  and 
sometimes  with  dark  blotches  scattered 
over  the  surface.  It  can  be  controlled 
by  the  arsenate  of  lead  spray  applied 
to  the  foliage  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
unfold. 

Some  years  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  live 
oaks  turn  brown  in  the  late  summer 
and  the  trees  look  as  if  they  were 
dying.  Numerous  small  canoe-shaped 
swellings  occur  along  the  veins  on  the 
undersides  of  the  browning  leaves. 
These  are  the  galls  of  the  live  oak  gall 
defoliator.  In  the  unfolding  leaves,  this 
small  blackish  wasp  lays  the  eggs  that 
cause  the  galls  to  develop.  Each  gall 
usually  causes  the  death  of  a  small 
area  of  leaf.  Most  of  the  galls  fall  to 
the  ground  before  the  wasps  mature. 
Raking  up  and  burning  the  debris  un- 
der the  trees  and  turning  under  the 
top  soil  during  the  winter  will  destroy 
most  of  the  gall  wasps  and  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  infestation. 


Scourge  of  native  syc- 
amore and  London 
plane  tree,  the  miner 


Equal  to  the  oak  in  attractiveness  if 
not  in  numbers  is  the  sycamore.  The 
greatest  pride  in  many  homes  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  California  and  some 
in  Arizona  is  the  splendid  native  syca- 
more; and  one-  ol   the    lust   sheet    tins 

is  tin    commonly   planted    introduced 

sycamore,    the    London    plane 

A  most  destructive  pesl  ol  sycamon 
foliage  is  the  native  sycamore  blotch 

miner.     The   small,   flat,   greenish   i.ilei 
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THAT  DESTROY  WESTERN  TREES 


E 


pillars  of  this  species  mine  the  pulpy 
interior  of  the  leaves,  destroying  large 
areas  Often  the  leaves  are  so  covered 
with  the  whitish  blister-like  mines  that 
the  ornamental  value  of  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed. So  many  mined  leaves  drop 
prematurely  that  an  infested  tree  often 
becomes  defoliated  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. 


_A^  Bombard  with  oil  and 

•••  nicotine  to  annihilate 

blotch  miners  or  scale 

Caterpillars  that  mine  the  leaves  are 
more  difficult  to  control  than  those  that 
eat  the  entire  leaf,  for  since  the  miners 
eat  only  the  inner  parts,  they  are  not 
oisoned  by  arsenate  of  lead  and  simi- 
ar  poisons  applied  to  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  sycamore  blotch  miners 
spend  the  winter  in  the  fallen  leaves. 
Raking  up  and  burning  these  leaves 
will  exterminate  many  miners.  Spray- 
ing the  foliage  with  oil  and  nicotine 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  unfold  in  the 
spring  will  kill  both  eggs  and  recently 
hatched  miners.  Use  one  gallon  of  one 
of  the  commercial  brands  of  oil  and 
nicotine  to  30  gallons  of  water. 

A  second  destructive  pest  of  the 
sycamore  is  the  California  sycamore 
scale,  which  also  infests  both  the  native 
sycamore  and  the  introduced  planted 
plane.  This  tiny  yellowish  insect  lives 
on  the  leaves  during  the  summer  and 
on  the  bark  throughout  the  year.  Small 
woolly  patches  under  the  flakes  of  the 
bark  indicate  its  presence  on  the  trunk 
and  branches.  Thickly  scattered  small 
yellow  or  reddish  spots  indicate  in- 
fested leaves.  Here  again,  so  many 
leaves  may  be  spotted  that  the  orna- 
mental value  of  the  tree  is  destroyed. 
The  sycamore  scale  is  controlled  by 
spraying  the  bark  in  the  spring  just 
before  the  buds  open  with  oil  and  nico- 
tine. Use  one  gallon  of  oil  and  nicotine 
to  25  gallons  of  water. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  native 
broad-leaved  tree  of  our  Pacific  states 
is  the  madrone.  Sometimes  during  the 
late  summer  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region  numerous  branches  of  madrone 
are  covered  with  large  white  webby 
tents.  Inside  the  tents  are  masses  of 
caterpillars  with  dark  golden -brown 
backs  and  grayish-white  sides.  These 
are  the  caterpillars  of  the  fall  web- 
worm.  Most  of  the  foliage  inside  of 
the  tents  is  partially  eaten  and  dead. 
The  best  control  for  the  fall  webworm 
is  the  pruning  out  and  burning  of  the 


tents  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed.  The 
young  homemakers  usually  start  to  build 
in  June  and  July. 

Madrone  flowers  and  young  twigs 
are  often  blighted  by  the  sucking  of 
the  madrone  psyllid.  This  close  rela- 
tive of  the  scales  and  aphids  also  gives 
off  a  heavy  drip  of  honeydew,  which 
causes  smutting  of  the  foliage,  bark, 
and  objects  beneath  the  trees.  The 
young  psyllids  live  in  waxen  cells  un- 
der scales  of  the  bark,  on  the  twigs, 
flower  stems,  and  on  the  leaves.  A 
heavily  infested  tree  will  not  bear  a 
good  crop  of  flowers  or  berries.  The 
proper  control  for  the  psyllids  is  oil 
and  nicotine  sprayed  on  the  bark  and 
foliage  in  the  spring  before  the  buds 
open.  One  gallon  of  oil  and  nicotine 
in  25  gallons  of  water  should  be  used. 

Various  species  of  elm  are  among 
the  most  commonly  planted  trees 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  worst  destroyers  of  their  foliage 
is  the  elm-leaf  beetle.  The  beetle  itself 
eats  small  holes  through  the  leaves,  and 
the  grubs  skeletonize  them  by  eating 
the  pulp  from  between  the  veins.  Often 
the  entire  foliage  of  all  of  the  elms 
in  an  infested  area  is  completely 
browned  and  killed. 


The  colorful  foe  of  the 
elm  —  lead  arsenate 
and   fish  oil  his  doom 


The  elm-leaf  beetle  is  light  yellow 
to  dark  green  with  one  brownish  or 
blackish  stripe  and  some  dark  markings 
on  each  wing  cover,  and  some  blackish 
markings  on  the  thorax  and  the  head. 
The  caterpillar-like  grubs  are  dark  yel- 
low with  numerous  markings,  hairs, 
and  legs  jet  black.  Spraying  the  foliage 
with  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  unfold  in  the  spring  will  control 
the  leaf  beetle  and  save  the  trees.  Use 
one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  one- 
fourth  pint  of  fish  oil  to  each  25  gal- 
lons of  water. 

At  its  best  the  English  hawthorn  is 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  flowering 
trees.  The  berries  also  are  very  attrac- 
tive. Too  often,  however,  the  green 
apple  aphis  sucks  so  much  sap  from 
the  leaves  and  tender  twigs  that  they 
are  completely  dwarfed  and  curled. 
The  flowers  are  scarce  and  the  few  ber- 
ries drab  and  stunted.  Some  honeydew 
is  given  off  and  the  tree  becomes 
smutty  and  repellent  and  anything  but 
beautiful.  This  light-  to  dark-green 


aphis  occurs  in  colonies  on  the  twigs 
and  leaves  of  the  flowering  apple,  pyra- 
cantha,  cotoneaster,  mountain  ash,  and 
other  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  hawthorn. 
Control  is  obtained  by  spraying  with 
oil  and  nicotine  in  the  spring  just  as 
the  buds  start  to  open.  (One  gallon  of 
oil  and  nicotine  to  30  gallons  of  water.) 
In  all  insect  control  work  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that,  if  one  is  to  get 
the  most  for  time  and  money  expended, 
the  control  work  must  be  done  thor- 
oughly at  the  proper  time  before  the 
insects  have  caused  the  damage.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  spray  a  tree  after  the 
caterpillars  have  become  full  grown 
and  have  eaten  most  of  the  leaves,  or 
after  the  aphids,  scales,  and  psyllids 
have  sucked  most  of  the  sap  and  have 
covered  everything  with  the  dirty,  sticky 
honeydew. 


ZINC   NAILS    AND    TREES; 
SIZE  OF  GROWTH   RINGS 

Years  ago  an  occasional  farmer 
used  to  claim  that  he  could  cure  a 
sick  tree  by  driving  a  few  nails  into 
it.  Such  a  farmer  was  commonly  con- 
sidered more  or  less  irresponsible, 
mentally,  by  the  college  professors 
who  were  the  ultimate  authorities 
on  tree  diseases.  Recently,  however, 
there  have  been  scientific  develop- 
ments that  indicate  that  the  farmer 
may  not  have  been  so  far  wrong  after 
all.  Trees  need  zinc.  Some  trees  turn 
yellow  (chlorotic)  because  of  short- 
age of  zinc  in  the  soil  solution.  Some 
nails  are  zinc-coated.  Driving  such 
nails  into  such  a  tree  supplies  the  de- 
ficiency and  the  chlorotic  tree  gets 
well.  In  practice,  however,  the  zinc 
shortage  is  usually  supplied  by 
spraying  with  zinc  salt  solution. 

The  thickness  of  growth  rings  in 
trees  can  be  controlled  by  artificial 
means,  to  a  certain  extent.  Where  a 
natural  young  stand  of  conifers  is  too 
thick  the  result  is  poor  individual 
tree  growth,  and  thin  growth  rings. 
Judicious  thinning  of  the  trees 
brings  an  immediate  improvement  in 
growth  results,  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  growth  ring  several-fold. 
Large  scale  experiments  in  this  con- 
nection are  under  way  in  the  forests 
of  the  West  at  the  present  time. — 
G.  H.  Godfrey. 
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HANG  A  CHARM  STRING 
BESIDE  YOUR  DOOR 


01 
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CHARM  string, 
ami  go  s  mios,  is  as  nice  as  its 
name.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
decorative  seed  pods  of  our 
western  trees,  strung  on  a 
piece  of  twine,  lacquered  in 
bright  colors,  and  hung  up  in 
whatever  place  in  the  home 
demands  a  touch  of  color.  The 
classical  place  to  hang  a  charm 
string,  of  course,  is  just  out- 
side a  door  or  entrance  way. 
There,  its  happy  faculty  is, 
supposedly,  to  ward  off  dull 
care  and  melancholy.  Inside 
the  house,  a  charm  string, 
hanging  by  a  window  (per- 
haps from  the  tip  of  a  curtain 
rod),  or  placed  in  the  hall,  or 
in  a  corner  of  the  living  room, 
sun  room,  or  dining  room, 
"v  helps  (according  to  the  old 
j  Spanish  belief)  to  dispel 
gloom  both  of  mind  and  of 
atmosphere. 

The  trees  in  your  own  front 
yard,  parkway,  street,  back  lot, 
and  nearby  highway  contain 
all  the  material  needed  for  a 
charm  string,  and  you  won't 
fall  a-foul  of  garden  clubs 
%%V\J  and  city  ordinances  if  you 
help  yourself  to  what  Nature 
so  unstintingly  provides. 

First  in  familiarity  to  all 
who  live  in  the  Southwest  is 
the  eucalyptus  tree.  The  seed 
clusters  on  the  different  types 
of  eucalyptus  vary  from  fine 
sprays  of  tiny  incised  balls  to 
large  clusters  of  globular 
fruits,  heavy  as  plums.  Next 
in  familiarity  are  the  bottle- 
trees  and  the  carob  trees  (St. 
John's  Bread).  The  circular 
honey-combed  clusters  and  the 
elongated  pods  of  these  two 
trees  form  the  backbone,  as  it 
were,  of  all  charm  strings. 
The  casuarina  or  beef-oak 
tree,  a  very  common  tree  in 
roadway  planting  and  in  gardens,  pos- 
sesses attractive  seed-pods  which  re- 
semble tiny  cones  clustered  two-by-two 
on  twigs.  The  hoary  sycamore  grows 
many  round  fuzzy  balls,  suitable  for 
charm  strings.  The  beautiful  and  fa- 
miliar jacaranda  tree,  covered  with 
clouds  of  blue  flowers  in  the  late  spring 
and  summer,  lets  fall  most  obligingly 
throughout  the  year  its  strange  two- 
sided  seed -pods.  The  magnolia  tree- 
produces  a  set  of  amusing  ridged  cones. 
Don't  be  surprised  if,  when  you  pick 
up  a  magnolia  pod  from  the  ground, 


an  array  of  impudent  little  red  seeds 
flies  out  at  you.  The  bottle-brush  shrub, 
with  its  spikes  of  lavender  flowers,  de- 
velops charming  seed  cones. 

While  it  is  in  bloom  the  familiar 
castor-bean  offers  a  wealth  of  round 
firm  bud  clusters  which,  if  dipped  in 
lacquer,  harden  and  endure  like  ripened 
seed-pods.  The  actual  seed-pods  of  the 
castor-bean  are  untidy  and  do  not  take 
kindly  to  paint.  Therefore,  I  advise 
picking  off  the  small  ruddy  buds  and 
dipping  them.  (Of  the  group  used  for 
charm  strings,  the  castor-bean  is  the 
only  one  whose  flowers  are  used  in 
preference  to  seed-pods.)  Pine  cones 
of  varying  sizes  are  always  a  welcome 
addition  to  charm  strings.  And,  by  all 
means,  add  some  lacquered  hard-shelled 
gourds.  A  couple  of  round,  warty,  or 
oval  gourds  and  one  or  two  medium- 
sized  dipper  gourds  lend  professional 
distinction. 

Probably  within  six  blocks  of  your 
home,  then,  the  seed-pods  of  all  the 
trees  mentioned  above  (or  similar  ones) 
lie  on  the  ground  waiting  to  be  picked 
up  by  an  appreciative  hand.  No  van- 
dalism, no  stripping  off  seed-pods  from 
living  trees  is  necessary.  People  will 
even  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  tidy  up 
their  parkways,  front  yards,  or  vacant 
lots  by  picking  up  clusters  of  strewn 
seed  pods!  If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
the  types  of  trees  mentioned  above, 
study  their  pictures  in  a  plant  or  shrub 
catalogue.  While  you  are  out  driving, 
paying  the  Sunday  calls,  or  taking  a 
casual  walk,  note  the  trees  in  the  front 
lawns,  yards,  and  highways.  Your  eye 
will  be  trained,  your  appreciation  of 
Nature  stimulated,  and  your  knowledge 
of  western  trees  and  shrubs  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

After  acquiring  your  various  seed- 
pods,  separate  them  according  to  kind. 
Then  spray  water  gently  over  them  to 
wash  off  dust,  soil,  and  grime.  Let 
them  dry  thoroughly. 

The  best  colors  for  charm  strings  are 
clear,  definite  shades:  avoid  muddy  or 
mottled  hues.  Red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green  in  bright  fresh  tints  of  brushing 
lacquer  produce  the  best  results.  Paint 
your  assorted  seed-pods,  gourds,  and 
cones  in  the  shades  you  wish.  Let  the 
lacquer  dry. 

To  a  stout  piece  of  twine,  36  or  40 
inches  long,  attach  at  one  end  a  dipper 
gourd  and  five  or  six  carob  pods.  Let 
them  hang  downward.  Then  with  sep- 
arate pieces  of  twine  tie  on  to  the  main 
string  your  painted  dusters  oi  bottle 
tree  seeds,  pods,  sprays  of  eucalyptus, 
cones,    and   your    other   material.    Tie 


knots  neatly  and  leave  no  loose  ends. 
Work  up  the  main  string,  being  sure 
that  your  clusters,  pods,  sprays,  and 
gourds  dangle  downward.  At  the  top 
of  the  string  attach  another  gourd  to 
balance  the  one  at  the  foot,  loop  and 
tie  your  string,  and  presto,  your  charm 
string  is  practically  finished. 

A  braided  raffia  loop  may  be  tied  on 
the  top  as  a  hanger.  Now  go  over  the 
charm  string  and  in  what  seem  to  be 
bare  or  skimpy  places,  affix  more  sprays, 
pods,  and  other  material  until  your 
charm  string  is  generously  hung  with 
brightly-lacquered  seed  clusters.  A  little 
practice  in  arranging  and  tying  will 
teach  you  to  get  the  best  effects  for 
color,  balance,  and  proportion. 

Too,  you  can  try  your  hand  at  dif- 
ferent types  of  charm  strings.  An  all- 
gourd  string,  or  an  all-eucalyptus  pod 
string  will  present  decorative  as  well  as 
botanical  possibilities.  For  this  type  of 
charm  string,  hangers  and  tassels  made 
of  brilliantly-colored  yucca  fibre  give 
variation  of  color  and  finish. 

For  exotic  patios  and  for  places 
where  a  definite  Mexican  or  Monterey 
effect  is  desired,  a  charm  string  made 
up  of  gourds,  chili  peppers,  garlic 
clusters,  and  Indian  corn  is  especially 
colorful  and  suitable. — Hope  Chaney. 


Let  Nature  Teach  Me 

L-iET  Nature  give  we  this — 
The  courage  of  tall  trees; 
The  silent  strength  of  rocks 
Against  the  crashing  seas; 

The  beauty  of  the  dawn; 
The  joy  outness  of  Spring; 
The  power  to  soar  above 
As  eagles  on  the  wing. 
Let  Nature  teach  me  this — 

The  peaceful  depth  of  sky; 
The  quiet  of  the  stars — 
The  gallant  way  to  die. 

—  Gertrude  Grymes  Smith. 


Bequest 

10  those  with  restlei  \  hearts,  the  wind, 
lorever  going,  night  and  day; 
To  weary  ones,  the  quiet  earth. 
Content  th.it  it  must  itay; 
To  youth,  tbt  proving  power  of  fire, 
Refining  what  it  best; 
To  all  whose  pulse  will  not  be  tamed, 
The  ocean  i  fiera  unrest! 

El.lNOK     1.INNIN. 


sun 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  HORACE  BR 


WESTERN  Abundance  in  the  Holiday  Spirit,"  one  might  call  the  photograph  above, 
showing  a  table  arranged  by  Doris  Hudson  Moss.  On  a  pale  blue-green  silk  damask  cloth 
with  self-tone  stripe,  a  charming  old-time  silver  wine  bucket  holds  a  happy  mixture  of 
Talisman  roses,  mignonette,  hawthorn  berries,  and  tiny  cattails.  Overflowing  the  rich 
silver  goblets  which  flank  the  dramatic  center-piece,  are  grapes  and  lady  apples.  On  the 
blue-green  damask  background,  giant  pansies  wreathe  the  goblets.  To  harmonize  with  the 
banquet  cloth,  the  Minton  china  has  a  delicate  design  in  green,  and  the  glassware  is  crystal 
and  green.  Flowers,  centerpiece  and  wreaths,  are  from  Podesta  and  Baldocchi,  silver  and 
china  from  S.  &  G.  Gump   Company,   linens  from  the  White   House,   San   Francisco. 
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GUMDROP   FRUIT  CAKE 

(Illustrated  on  this  page) 

At  Women's  Club  this  afternoon,  all  the  ladies  liked  my  Gumdrop  Fruit 
Cake  very  much;  I  hope  you  will,  too!  It  requires: 


1  pound  of  white  raisins 

1  to  2  pounds  of  large  gum  drops,  cut  up 
(do  not  use  any  black  gum  drops) 

1  cupful  of  pecans,  fried  in  a  little  butter 

4  cupfuls  of  flour 

1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
K  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
%  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 


yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  cupful  of  butter 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar 
2  eggs 

IK  cupfuls  of  sieved  apple  sauce 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 

1  tablespoonful  of  hot  water 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 


Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  and  use  part  to  dredge  the  raisins  and 
chopped  gumdrops.  Prepare  the  raisins,  gumdrops  and  nuts.  (Use  scissors 
to  cut  the  raisins  and  gumdrops.)  Cream  butter  and  sugar,  and  add  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Add  alternately  portions  of  the  flour  mixture  and  apple  sauce 
to  creamed  mixture;  stir  in  the  soda  and  vanilla,  then  the  raisins,  gum- 
drops, and  nuts.  Pour  batter  into  two  or  three  small  loaf  pans  lined  with 
greased  parchment  paper  or  heavy  paper,  and  bake  two  hours  very  slowly, 
at  300°  to  325°.  If  ovenglass  loaf  pans  or  casseroles  are  used  do  not  line 
with  paper,  but  bake  at  still  lower  temperatures — 275°  to  300°.  —  Mrs. 
G.  R.  I.,  Van  Nuys,  California. 

CORNED    BEEF   WITH    TASTY    SAUCE 


A  QUICK  LITTLE  DINNER 

•Corned  Beef  with  Tasty  Sauce 

Fried  Potatoes        Pickles 

Cole  Slaw    Bread  and  Butter 

Chilled  Baked  Pears         Cookies 

Milk         Tea  or  Coffee 


Here  is  a  recipe  I  invented  one  evening  when 
I  came  in  late  and  had  to  concoct  a  quick  supper 
from  materials  on  the  emergency  shelf. 

Melt  2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  skillet. 
Pour  in  2  cans  of  tomato  sauce  or  1  can  of  con- 
densed tomato  soup,  and  season  well  with  a  tea- 
spoonful of  Worcestershire  sauce  and  other  seasonings  to  taste.  Add  the  con- 
tents of  a  1 -pound  can  of  corned  beef,  broken  into  small  pieces.  Heat  thor- 
oughly, letting  it  simmer  a  few  minutes  to  improve  the  flavor.  Serve  on  hot 
buttered  toast,  or  with  baked  or  crusty  fried  potatoes. — Mrs.  M.  F.  McF., 
La  Conner,  Washington. 

SALSA,   OR    REAL   MEXICAN   SALAD 


2  cans  of  peeled  green  chilies,  chopped  fine 

2  medium-sized  onions,  chopped  very  fine 

1  pound  of  firm  ripe  tomatoes,  chopped  very  fine 

Fresh  chilies  may  be  used  instead  of  the  canned 
ones;  if  using  the  fresh,  put  them  into  the  oven 
until  they  blister,  then  drop  into  cold  water  and 
peel.  Combine  with  the  other  ingredients,  add  salt 
to  taste  if  desired,  chill,  and  serve. — Mrs.  T.  V.  R.,  Redlands,  California. 

OATMEAL  HURRY-UPS 


WITH   A   MEXICAN  TOUCH 

Broiled  Pork  Tenderloins 

•Salsa 

Corn  Bread     Creamed  Potatoes 

Apricot  Jam 

Cheese   and  Crackers 

Coffee 


DINNER   IN  A  HURRY 

Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

Broiled  Ground  Round  Stealc 

Potatoes  (cooked  in  their 

jackets,  then  peeled  and 

buttered) 

Summer  Squash  with  Tomatoes 

•Oatmeal  Hurry-ups 

Raspberry  Jam 

Coffee  or  Tea  Milk 


1  cupful  of  white  flour 
1/2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
iy2  cupfuls  of  oatmeal 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening 
%  to  1  cupful  of  milk 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt,  add  the 
oatmeal,  then  work  in  the  shortening  with  finger 
tips  or  pastry  blender.  Stir  in  enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a  fairly  soft  dough, 
drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  an  oiled  baking  sheet,  far  enough  apart  so  that  they 
will  not  run  together,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  (450°)  to  a  crisp,  delicious 
brown.  We  like  these  very  much. — Mrs.  A.  C.  M,  Hemct,  California, 

These  recipes  are  just  the  right  size  to  mount  on  filing  curds,  or  they  may  he  pastel  in 

your  cooking  scrap  hook.  You  are  invited  to  send  in  your  own  best  rtrfptl      as  many 

as  you  wish,  each  recipe  with  your  name  ami  address  on  a  separate  shut  of  paper. 

Please  state  the  brand  name  oj  each  ingredient  that  you  use 
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INDIVIDUAL   CHRISTMAS   PUDDINGS 

{Illustrated  on  this  page) 

This  small  recipe  is  especially  appreciated  by  the  small  family,  for  whom 
the  usual  large-qiuntitv  recipe  is  a  bit  too  formidable.  It  is  ever  so  easy 
to  make— and  to  eat!  Serve  very  hot,  with  hard  sauce  or  any  desired  pud- 
ding sauce.    It  calls  for: 


Yi  cupful  of  raisins 

Yt  cupful  of  dried  figs 

Yi  cupful  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine 

yi  cupful  of  light  molasses 

1 ,  cupful  of  white  svrup 

1  i  cupful  of  sweet  milk 


IK  cupfuls  of  flour 
1  tcaspoonful  of  soda 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
1  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
yi  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 
yi  tcaspoonful  of  salt 


Wash  the  dried  fruits,  cover  with  cold  water,  bring  to  boiling  and  cook 
five  minutes.  Drain,  cool,  and  cut  up,  not  too  fine.  Mix  the  molasses,  syrup, 
and  milk.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients,  and  add  the  chopped  suet  and  fruits, 
mixing  sufficiently  to  separate  the  pieces.  Add  to  the  moist  ingredients,  and 
mix  well.  Oil  individual  molds  or  custard  cups  thoroughly,  sprinkle 
thickly  with  sugar,  then  fill  two-thirds  full  with  the  pudding  mixture. 
Put  into  a  steamer  and  steam  for  one  to  two  hours,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  molds  used.  These  puddings  may  be  made  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  serving,  and  re-steamed  about  30  minutes  just  before  serving. — 
Mrs.  J.  L.,  Kingston,  Washington. 


CRANBERRY    CALAVO   SALAD 


This  makes  a  very  pretty  salad  for  serving  at  any  holiday  or  winter  party 
dinner  or  luncheon.  It  is  especially  good  with  chicken,  turkey,  or  pork.  To 
serve  4  persons  you  will  need: 


2  small  or  medium-sized  calavos 

Salt  and  lemon  juice 
K  cupful  of  balls  or  cubes  cut  from  canned  cranberry 

jelly 
X  cupful  of  orange  sections,  cut  in  halves 

French  dressing 

Lettuce  or  watercress 


A    PARTY   LUNCHEON 

Chicken   Loaf  with   Mushroom 

Sauce 

'Cranberry  Calavo  Salad 

Hot  Butter  Germ      Apricot  Jam 

'Individual  Christmas  Puddings 

with  Hard  Sauce 
Coffee  Salted  Filberts 


Cut  the  calavos  in  halves  lengthwise,  remove  the  seed,  then  peel.  (This 
method  makes  it  easier  to  keep  from  disfiguring  the  avocado  as  frequently 
happens  when  it  is  peeled  before  separating  into  halves.)  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  with  lemon  juice,  to  prevent  darkening.  Peel  oranges,  using  sharp 
knife,  cutting  away  all  membrane;  slip  out  sections  and  cut  in  halves.  Turn 
cranberry  jelly  out  of  the  can,  and  cut  with  a  small  French  ball  cutter,  or 
simply  cut  into  neat  cubes  if  you  do  not  have  the  ball  cutter.  Mix  the  balls 
with  the  orange  sections  and  pile  into  the  avocado  halves,  which  have 
been  placed  on  lettuce  or  watercress  on  individual  salad  plates.  Pour  French 
dressing  over  all  just  before  serving.— Mrs.  W.  C.  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

HAM   SMOTHERED    IN   SWEET   POTATOES 


IV2  pound  slice  of  ham 

3  cupfuls  of  diced  raw  sweet  potatoes 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  hot  water 

1  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 


DECEMBER  DINNER 

Asparagus  and  Onion  Salad 

Crackers  Celery 

'Ham  Smothered  in  Sweet 

Potatoes 

Pineapple  Pickles 

Buttered  String  Beans 

Hot  Rolls 

Prune  and  Fig  Conserve 

Apple  Pie  Coffee 


Cut  the  ham  into  serving-size  pieces  and  brown 
slightly  on  both  sides.  Arrange  over  the  bottom  of 
a  buttered  baking  dish.  Cover  with  the  sweet  po- 
tatoes,  add  the  water   and   melted   butter,  and 

sprinkle  with  the  sugar.  A  mere  suspicion  of  powdered  cinnamon  may  be  dusted 
over  them  also  if  wished.  Cover  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  about  45  or  50 
minutes,  or  until  the  potatoes  are  cooked  and  the  ham  is  tender.  Uncover  and 
let  brown  attractively  before  serving  in  the  baking  dish. — Mrs.  E.  N.  P.,  Sac- 
ramento, California. 

Recipes  having  a   "western  flavor"  are  preferred;  those  from  eastern  states  are  not 

acceptable.  On  publication,  $1  is  paid  for  each  recipe  printed;  unused  contributions 

can  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Address  your  letters  to  Genevieve  A.  Callahan, 

The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco 


J-i- 


GIVE 

YOURSELF 

A  GIFT 

by 

GENEVIEVE    A. 
CALLAHAN 


When  kitchen  tools 
can  claim  utility  and 
stylo,  they  are  news. 
These  handles  are 
streamlined,  not  to 
lower  wind  resistance 
but    to    fit   the    hand 


Whistling  teakettles 
are  as  practical  as 
they  are  amusing. 
You  won't  let  the 
water  boil  on  when 
the  whistle  screeches. 
This  kettle  is  of  bright 
aluminum  with  shiny 
red    bakelitetrim 


A  good  el  ectric 
roaster  is  another  of 
those  household  as- 
sistants made  for 
real  use.  Especially 
if  you  live  where  it 
is  hot  in  summer, 
check  this  on  your 
Christmas  "want"  list 


Silvery  finished  is  the 
cast-iron  skillet  at 
left,  to  harmonize 
with  other  bright 
metals  used  in  new 
kitchens.  This  finish  is 
easy  to  clean,  does 
not  wear  off,  and  re- 
quires no  breaking  in 


Don't  dismiss  a  glass 
coffee-maker  as  im- 
practical— remem- 
ber busy  restaurants 
use  them  all  the 
time.  The  one  at  left, 
of  best  heat-proof 
glass,  can  be  used 
over    direct    flame 


First  aid  to  easy,  un- 
assuming hospitality 
is  this  combination  of 
automatic  toaster 
with  its  own  tray- 
table.  Smart  glass 
plates  and  an  ingen- 
ious toast  cutter 
complete  the  equip- 
ment   of    the    tray 
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.TUNNY,  isn't  it,  that  when  a  good  house- 
keeper goes  Christmas  shopping,  it  is  so  much  easier  for 
her  to  find  things  that  appeal  to  herself  than  it  is  to  dis- 
cover just  the  right  remembrance  for  Aunt  Janie! 

Well,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  make  yourself  a 
present  of  something  that  you  have  long  coveted,  and  that 
you  know  no  one  else  will  think  to  give  you?  Or,  if  you 
are  just  too  high-mindedly  unselfish  to  buy  yourself  a  Christ- 
mas present,  you  can  make  it  a  gift  to  the  kitchen,  or  the 


dining  room,  or  the  family  in  general — and  then  proceed 
to  enjoy  it  with  a  clear  conscience  from  now  on. 

Every  housewares  shop  and  department  store  in  every 

western   city    is   crammed    to   the   very    elevator   doors   with 

utensils  large  and  small,  designed  to  fill  some  special  need 
in  one's  housekeeping  life.  I  do  not  recommend  indiscrimi- 
nate purchasing  of  gadgets,  fascinating  though  they  may  be. 
Some,  it  is  true,  are  extremely  useful,  while  others,  alas, 

merely  clutter  up  needed   drawer      (C.mitnund  an   />.::, 
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-and  they'd  better  be*A\ 


How  they  disappear... those  crisp, 
tender  Globe  "Al"  waffles  with 
that  luscious  buttermilk  flavor!  Just 
seems  like  folks  can't  get  enough.  WE 
KNOW,  because  at  the  Globe  "Al" 
Spanish  Patio  at  the  San  Diego  Fair, 
we  served  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
giant  Globe  "Al"  Waffles,  and  Pan- 
cakes, too.  People  stood  in  line,  wait- 
ing to  get  them. 


It's  no  trick  at  all  to  make  the  kind 
of  waffles  and  pancakes  that  send 
plates  back  for  more!  Buy  a  package 
of  Globe  "Al"  Pancake  and  Waffle 
Flour  at  your  grocer's.  Follow  the 
waffle  recipe  and  the  deluxe  pancake 
recipe  on  the  side  of  the  box  for  the 
same  delicious,  melt-in-your-mouth 
waffles  and  pancakes  that  made  such 
a  hit  at  the  San  Diego  Fair. 


GLOBE  Al      1 

PANCAKE  W WAFFLE  FLOUR 
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BROCCOLI  and 

TILLAMOOK 

^  5    m  *i  r"  £*  Wm     ~~as  Prepared  by 

LncEjt  Mrs- s- " "•  Wal- 

^  ■   ■  **  **  **  **    /</r<?,  Saw  Diego 


Cut  IV2  lbs.  broccoli  into  2-inch  pieces,  split- 
ting the  stem  in  pieces.  Cook  in  enough  water 
to  cover,  to  which  has  been  added  1  teaspoon 
soda,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  and  2  teaspoons 
salt.  Cook  about  1  hour  or  until  tender.  Do 
not  cover.  Drain  well  and  chop  fine.  Add 
V/l  cups  thick  white  sauce  to  which  has  been 
added  IV2  cups  grated  Tillamook  Cheese. 
Place  in  buttered  casserole.  Cover  with  JA 
cup  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  top  with  V2 
cup  Tillamook  Cheese.  Place  in  the  oven  to 
brown  uncovered.  —  Mrs.  S.  W.  Wallace, 
San  Diego. 


•  Tillamook  comes  to  you  just  as  it  leaves  the 
cheese  kitchens  of  America's  little  Holland, 
the  Tillamook  Valley.  Nothing  is  mixed  with 
it,  nothing  added  to  it.  That's  why  it  adds 
such  goodness  and  flavor  to  staple  vegetables 
like  broccoli.  It  melts  so  easily  to  a  smooth, 
rich  creaminess. 

You  can  use  Tillamook,  of  course,  for  both 
cooking  and  eating.  It  is  the  same  quality  that 
wins  prizes  at  the  fairs  in  competition  with 
cheese  from  all  over  the  country.  To  be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine,  look  for  the  name !  Food 
values  of  nearly  5  quarts  of  milk  in  every 
pound. 

Hear  the  Tillamook  Radio  Program 

at  3:15  p.  m.  every  Friday, 

National  Broadcasting  Company  Stations 


Tillamook    Dairy    Maid,    Tillamook,   Ore. 
Send  me  the  new  40-page,  1936  book- 
let of  prize  recipes  compiled  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Callahan   of  Sunset  Maga- 
zine. FREE. 


Name 


Address 


Give   Yourself    A    Gift 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


space  and  gather  dust  between  their 
biennial  appearances  in  action. 

Christmas  time  or  not,  I  urge  spend- 
ing one's  money  first  for  carefully  se- 
lected multi-purpose  tools,  tools  which 
will  be  used  proudly  and  thankfully 
every  day  of  the  year.  After  the  kitchen 
is  well  equipped  with  such  things  as  a 
sharp  paring  knife  and  a  really  good, 
thin-bladed  slicing  knife,  and  a  saw- 
edged  bread  knife,  and  a  generous- 
sized  orange  reamer,  and  a  really  good 
egg  beater  (I  could  write  volumes 
about  egg  beaters  I  have  used,  or  tried 
to  use,  in  various  kitchens!) — then  and 
only  then  may  one  sensibly  go  in  for 
some  of  the  trick  things  that  are  so 
appealing. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  I  can  conscien- 
tiously discard  the  nondescript,  unre- 
lated assortment  of  small  but  useful 
tools  that  hang  above  my  sink — the 
various-sized  strainers,  batter  whips, 
pancake  turners,  and  such — and  replace 
them  with  a  matching  outfit  of  those 
amusing-looking  but  highly  practical 
little  helpers  pictured  at  the  top  of 
this  page.  There  is  a  reason  back  of 
the  unusual  shape  of  those  handles — 
the  "streamline"  fits  one's  hand  much 
more  comfortably  than  the  ordinary 
cylindrical-shaped  handle  does,  and  the 
balance  of  the  tool  in  one's  hand  is 
perfect.  Probably  you  are  thinking,  as 
I  did  when  I  first  saw  them,  that  these 
little  fellows  are  expensive — say  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  cents  apiece.  Well, 
we  are  both  wrong — you  will  find  them 
in  your  own  local  housewares  shops, 
priced  at  10  to  15  cents  apiece!  (On 
second  thought,  I  believe  I'll  put  those 
old,  battered-looking  things  I  men- 
tioned— some  of  them  with  green 
handles,  some  yellow,  some  black,  and 
some  with  scarcely  any  paint  at  all  left 
on  them — I'll  put  them  into  the  box 
for  the  Good  Will  or  Salvation  Army 
or  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and 
"splurge,"  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar, 
perhaps,  on  a  set  of  uniformly  green- 
handled  tools  to  hang  up  against  our 
bright,  newly  painted  yellow  walls!) 

Brand  new  is  the  silvery  cast-iron 
skillet  illustrated,  which  has  added  to 
all  the  virtues  of  the  old  iron  skillets 
that  our  grandmothers  prized,  the  point 
that  it  harmonizes  nicely  with  the  bright 
metal  range  tops,  sinks,  and  such  that 
are  so  much  used  in  new  kitchens  to- 
day. This  finish  does  not  wear  off  in 
service,  it  is  easy  to  clean,  and  the  skil- 
let requires  no  "seasoning"  before  use, 
as  iron  usually  does.  Chicken  fryers, 
Dutch  ovens,  and  other  utensils  are- 
available  now  in  this  same  material, 
which    carries    a    20-year    guarantee 


against  warping  and  cracking  in  ordi- 
nary household  use. 

Whistling  tea  kettles  are  not  mere 
"stunt"  merchandise!  They  are  thor- 
oughly practical,  even  though  they  do 
add  a  note  of  humor  to  the  kitchen. 
There  is  no  chance  of  wasting  gas  or 
electricity  when  you  put  on  a  "whis- 
tler" of  water  to  boil,  for  it  demands 
instant  attention  as  insistently  as  a 
spoiled  baby!  You'll  have  better-fla- 
vored tea  and  coffee,  too,  if  you  use 
freshly  boiling  water  to  brew  these  bev- 
erages. 

Anyone  who  changes  from  boiled  or 
percolated  coffee  to  drip  coffee  for  a 
week  is  ordinarily  a  permanent  con- 
vert. Drip  coffee,  according  to  many 
persons,  "agrees  better"  with  their  di- 
gestive apparatus.  The  glass  coffee- 
maker  illustrated  works  on  the  drip 
principle.  Being  of  glass,  there  is  no 
possible  difficulty  with  flavor  contami- 
nation, no  matter  how  much  it  is  used ; 
and  being  of  heat-proof  glass,  it  can 
be  used  directly  over  flame.  It  is  true, 
one  has  to  "get  used"  to  using  such  a 
revolutionary  method  of  coffee  making, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  busy  restaurants 
and  sandwich  shops  would  not  con- 
tinue to  use  this  style  of  coffee  maker 
if  it  were  not  thoroughly  practical. 

Next  comes  the  electric  roaster,  a 
variation  of  the  well-known  and  well-  f, 
liked  electric  cooker.  Ask  to  see  a  dem- 
onstration of  one  in  your  local  house- 
wares store,  or  the  home  service  de- 
partment of  your  utility  company. 

I  have  talked  more  than  once  about 
the  virtues  of  a  good  automatic  toaster, 
that  so  competently  assumes  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  toast.  The  manufacturers 
of  one  such  superior  toaster  designed, 
for  the  further  convenience  of  users  of 
this  helper,  a  good-looking  tray  fitted 
out  with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for 
dispensing  real  hospitality.  And  now, 
to  make  a  good  thing  better,  they  have 
worked  out  a  tray-table,  thus  eliminat- 
ing permanently  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  coffee  table  unencumbered  with 
flowers  and  magazines  and  smoking 
things,  on  which  to  set  a  tray. 

Go  ahead  and  give  yourself  a  pres- 
ent! Or,  better  yet,  check  the  things 
you  most  want  among  those  illustrated 
in  these  pages,  ami  leave  (he  magazine 

in  a  conspicuous  place  where  your  l.un- 
ily  will  be  sure  to  find  it! 
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per  guests  .  .  .  happier  hostesses  .  .  . 
•»  season.  Toastmaster's  new  Hospi- 
ty  Tray  is  transforming  entertain- 
into  "help-yourself"  parties  .  .  . 
re  everyone  takes  a  hand.  Never 
ore  anything  so  clever  as  this  smart 
f  Hospitality  set.  New  are  the  four 
ividual  snack  plates  for  toasty  tid- 
i  .  .  .  recessed  for  cup  or  glass.  .  .  . 
iy're  sparkling  Fostoria  crystal, 
le  Glass  of  Fashion"  ...  as  are  the 
tching  Fostoria  double-compart- 
lt  appetizer  dishes.  New  is  the 
dsome  tray,  in  walnut,  mahogany 
antique  white,  with  matching 
den  cutting  block,  and  knife  for 
iming  toast. 


Stunning  Folding  Stand 

picture  all  this  atop  a  modern 

1  ing  stand,  which  you  can  have  for 

'  a  little  more.  With  tray,  minus 

ssories,  a  permanent  coffee  table. 

1  the  feature  that  thrills  the  guests 

and  makes  the  hostess'  evening  a 


lit 


carefree  lark  ...  is  the  Toastmaster 
itself  .  .  .  the  only  toaster  that  makes 
possible  a  real  "hospitality  party"  be- 
cause it  alone  has  a  Flexible  Toast- 
Timer  to  make  perfect  toast.  Without 
watching,  Toastmaster  pops  up  uni- 
formly brown  toast  always,  at  the 
breakfast  table  as  at  parties. 

With  Flexible  Toast-Timer 

The  Flexible  Toast -Tinier  times  each 
slice  individually  and  automatically  — 
longer  when  the  Toastmaster  is  cool  — 
shorter  when  it's  hot.  The  degree  of 
heat  itself  regulates 
the  toasting  time.  One 
slice  or  a  hundred  — 
they're  all  alike  — 
each  the  same  shade 
of  brown.  "Only  Toast- 
master  makes  perfect 
toast  every  time  for 
everybody."  Once  you 
set  the  dial  for  light, 
medium     or     dark 


brown  toast,  you'll  get  what  you  or- 
dered .  .  .  every  time! 

Flan  a  Bospitalitg  Fartg 

Your  guests  can't  fail  to  have  a  good 
time,  if  the  Hospitality  Tray  is  the  fea- 
ture of  the  evening.  Additional  snack 
plates  are  available.  See  new  Toast- 
master  with  Hospitality  Tray  wherever 
quality  appliances  are  sold.  Write 
McGraw  Electric  Co.,  Waters-Genter 
Division,  Dept.  1214-B,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  for  interesting  new  booklet, 
"Help-Yourself  Parties."    &.SP.V.&. 
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Your  Boy  or  Girl 

Deserves  the 
GIFT  of  MUSIC 

Not  just  for  today  ...  or  tomor- 
row .  .  .  but  for  a  lifetime  of 
increased  accomplishment,  popu- 
larity and  happiness  !  That  is 
what  the  Gift  of  Music — now — 
can    mean  to  your   boy    or  girl. 

Every  youngster  needs  an  avenue 
for  self-expression  .  .  .  and  each 
succeeding  Christmas  will  bring 
you  the  pride  of  hearing  your 
child  create  melodies  more  beau- 
tiful .  .  .  more  expressive.  And 
it  is  so  easy  .  .  .  so  inexpensive 
to  give  this  Gift    of   Music! 

Many    Unusual    Bargains 

on  our 
Christmas 

BUDGET 

PLAN 

AH  types  of  instru- 
ments, Guitars,  Vio- 
lins, Accordions, 
Trumpets,  Saxo- 
phones, Clarinets, 
etc.,  including  Self- 
Instruction     Books 

MAIL  COUPON 
below  for  full   infor- 
mation. 


Sherman  J|fiay&  Co. 

Everything  Fine  in  Mu\ic 

SUTTER    AND    KEARNY    STS.,    SAN    FRANCISCO 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me — without  obliga- 
tion— information  about  your  Lesson  Plan  and 
your  Special  Bargain  List  on  the  following  in- 
struments: 

Son's  age  .  Daughter's   Age 

Name 

Address  S.D. 


LOOKY,  LOOKY,  LOOKY 


PHOTOf.RAPH    BY   nr.RINGFR 

Let  even  the   littlest   ones  help  with  the   making 

HERE   COME    COOKIES 


1WO  fragrances  belong  to 
a  truly  western  Christmas.  The  almost 
unbearably  exciting,  sweet  smell  of  pine 
and  greens  in  a  warm  house,  and  the 
festive,  promising,  jolly  smell  of 
cookies — these  two  odors  belong  to  the 
few  days  before  Christmas  when  the 
very  sound  of  rustling  tissue  paper 
makes  hearts  beat  faster. 

Last  year  I  promised  the  children 
and  myself  one  homey,  heavenly  day 
of  cooky  making — an  orgy  of  spices 
and  raisins,  frosting,  and  the  making 
of  gay  little  gingerbread  people  to  go 
on  the  tree.  And  we  had  it,  indeed, 
unforgettably,  and  will  repeat  it  an- 
nually, I  hope,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Several  neighborhood  children  joined 
our  own  and,  oh  such  fun ;  the  vying 
with  one  another  to  make  the  most 
fascinating  cooky  decorations  and 
shapes.  I  was  the  dough  maker,  baker, 
and  general  manager,  while  each  girl 
and  boy  had  a  cup  of  flour  and  a  bread 
or  cutting  board  or  large  piece  of  wax 
paper,  and  all  took  turns  with  the  two 
rolling  pins.  By  late  afternoon,  wc  were 
all  happily  tired,  cookies  wen  Stored 
in  tin  <.ins  and  crocks,  and  cull  guest  - 
child  had  a  box  of  his  handiwork  to 
take  home. 


I  found  that  gingerbread  boys  were 
most   quickly   made  by  hand — rolling 
and  pressing  the  dough.  A  little  ball 
pressed  flat  made  the  tummy,  a  smaller 
ball  the  head,  long  rolls  made  legs  anc 
arms.    They    were    made    on    baking 
sheets,  the  different  parts  of  their  "an- 
atomies"  being  joined  by  dampening 
the  edges  slightly  and  pressing  on  th< 
adjoining  part.  Bits  of  raisin,  tiny  cak( 
decorating  candies  or  dragees  wen 
pressed  into  the  dough  before  baking 
Powdered-sugar  icing  in  the  cake  decO' 
rating  gun  made  elegant  buttons,  faces 
and  so  on,  after  the  cookies  came  ou 
of  the  oven. 

Don't  imagine  that  only  traditiona 
gingerbread   boys   were   made!   Then 
were  brownies  with  caps,  strangel' 
shaped  shepherds  with  crooks,  and  ba 
let   dancers.   Churches   were  modeled 
little  dogs,  a  Wise  Man  on  a  camel 
and   other  bits  of  sculpture  strangel 
reminiscent   of   the   out  of  proportioi 
saints  made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Th  I 
littlest    child    worked    nearly    all    da 
making  an  angel.  The  latter  had  wing! 
id  be  sure,  .iinl  streaming  tresses,  bti  "2,\ 
otherwise  resembled  .1  brownie. 

1  c  lesli.il  lady  hung  on  I  he  tic  e  .in. I 

shown  to  all  guests  (t  ont'd  on  j'.i^e 
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"I'm  through  mixing 'maybe'  into  my  cake  batter!' 


says  Mrs.  K.  J.  Tobin.  of  Beverly  Hills.  III. 


There 's  a  new  low  price  on  Calumet 
and  a  big,  new  10/  can! 


i 


"WHAT'S  THE  SENSE  in  taking 
chances  with  second -bests  when  you  can 
get  a  good,  big  can  of  Calumet  for  a  dime?" 
asks  Mrs.  Tobin. 

"I've  never  had  a  baking  failure  with 
Calumet,"  Mrs.  Tobin  said.  And  judging 
by  the  expectant  look  on  Patricia's  face, 
Mrs.  Tobin  is  not  the  only  member  of  her 
family  who  knows  how  delicious  Calumet 
cakes  always  are ! 


MRS.  TOBIN'S  CALUMET  CARAMF.L 
CAKE 

2  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 

2  teaspoons  Calumet  Baking  Powder 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

z/i  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

3  eggs,  well  beaten 

6  tablespoons  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  pow- 
der and  salt,  and  sift  together  3  times. 
Cream  butter  thoroughly,  add  sugar  grad- 
ually, and  cream  together  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Add  eggs  and  beat  well.  Add  flour, 
alternately  with  milk,  a  small  amount  at  a 
time.Beataftereachadditionuntilsmooth; 
add  flavoring.  Bake  in  2  greased  9-inch 
layer  pans  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  25 
minutes,  or  until  done.  Spread  caramel 
frosting  between  layers  and  on  top  and 
sides  of  cake.  Double  recipe  to  make  three 
10-inch  layers.  Sprinkle  chopped  nuts  on 
sides,  if  desired. 

{All  measurements  are  level.) 


"EASY  TO  PAY  FOR-and  easy 
to  open!"  That's  how  Mr.  Tobin  de- 
scribed the  familiar  red  can  of  Calumet. 
He  likes  the  new  Easy -Off  Top.  And 
here's  Mrs.  Tobin  showing  her  husband 
the  convenient  self- leveller  that's  inside 
every  can  of  Calumet. 


WHY  DOES  CALUMET  give 
such  "baking  luck  "  ?  Why  do  you 
have  to  use  only  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Calumet  to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour 
in  most  recipes  ?  Why  is  Calumet  dif- 
ferent from  other  baking  powders? 
Because  Calumet  combines  two 
distinct  leavening  actions.  A  quick 
one  for  the  mixing  bowl.  A  slower 
one  for  the  oven  . . .  And  Calumet's 
double  action  is  so  perfectly  bal- 
anced and  controlled  that  it  pro- 
duces perfect  leavening  every  time. 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  is  a  prod- 
uct of  General  Foods. 


AND  LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  CAN!  A 

simple  twist .  .  .  and  the  Easy- Off  Top  lifts  off. 
No  delay,  no  spilling,  no  broken  finger-nails/ 


All  Calumet  prices  are  lower! 

ilumet  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  its  history 
it  .The  regular  price  of  the  Full-Pound  Can  is  now 
illy  25^!  And  be  sure  to  see  the  new,  big  lOjzi  can — 
[Hot  of  good  baking  for  a  dime  —  with  Calumet,  the 
Double-Acting  Baking  Powder. 
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CHRISTMAS    DECORATIONS 


f I6UR€  fAGGED 

but  he'll  eat 
with  a  wrestler's  gusto 

Vv  hen  you  are  weary,  when  your 
appetite  is  bored  —  add  a  dash  or 
two  of  A.  1.  Sauce  to  favorite  dishes. 
Voila!  Food  instantly  tastes  better, 
taste  is  stimulated,  new  zest  appears 
in  every  forkful. 

It's  A.  l.'s  masterly  blend  of  twenty- 
one  different  ingredients  that  renews 
the  interest  in  eating.  On  steaks  and 
chops,  in  soups  and  tomato  juice  and 
a  thousand  other  dishes  A.  1.  works 
gustatory  miracles.  Send  a  3c  stamp 
for  trial  bottle.  G.  F.  Heublein  & 
Brother,   Dept.   S-8,   Hartford,   Conn. 


A*l 


SAUCE 

•  THE  WHOLESOME 
RELISH  THAT  MAKES 
FOOD  TASTE  BETTER 


A  HEUBLEIN  PRODUCT 


It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  your  Christmas 
cards  in  a  corner  of  the  book  case  and 
use  them  through  the  year  as  bookmarks. 
It's  iun  to  run  across  a  card  from  one  of 
your  friends  in  a  favorite  book  around 
the  middle  of  July! 


Schilling 


epper 


A  Schilling  &  Co. — San  Francisco 


midnight    SK 
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A  flat,  square  box  in  two  shades  of 
blue.  One  half  is  plain  blue  tissue, 
the  other  a  rich,  dark  blue  "patent 
leather"  paper  on  which  are  splashed 
silver  stars  in  two  sizes.  Metal  ribbon, 
half  silver,  half  gold,  tied  in  a  tailored 
bow,    divides    starless   from    starry    sky 


Cat  me>sk  Fbr  Child's  Box 


A  mask,  cut  from  light-weight  paper 
in  the  shape  of  a  cat's  face,  is  mounted 
on  this  package.  Tiny  wisps  of  Christ- 
mas-tree rain  make  the  amusing  whis- 
kers. A  black  mask  might  be  so  used 
on  a  scarlet  package,  the  reverse  side 
sealed,  perhaps,  with  black  cat  stickers 


by     Nancy     Urquhart 

Leaves,  berries,  and  seed  pods  make 
interesting  decorations  for  western  gift 
packages.  The  box  below  is  wrapped 
in  dark  green  tissue,  the  wrapping 
held  in  place  with  wide  paper  ribbon 
in  gold  and  white  design.  A  large 
leaf  dried  and  painted  gold  com- 
pletes   the   tempting    gift   ensemble 


Green  and  Gold 

For  a  box  holding  a  piece  of  gay  pot- 
tery, try  a  wrapping  of  coarse,  creamy 
parchment  paper.  Two  heavy  strands 
of  raffia  are  twisted  for  a  single 
lengthwise  tie  and  knotted,  leaving 
four  single  ends  on  top.  The  folded 
ends  of  paper  are  held  with  scarlet 
sealing  wax,  both  practical  and   bright 


Crecxmu  R»rcK 


mem 


Watch  the  shops  for  these  new 
pompom  wands,  fashioned  from 
crystal-clear  straws  of  Cello- 
phane.   Stunning    in    vivid    colors 


Try  blossoms  on  packages. 
Box  below  is  Cellophane  cov- 
ered, tied  with  rich  ribbon, 
and    topped    with    a    camellia 
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Christmas  Cookies 

((  ontinutd  from  page  26) 

because  she  was  so  beautifully  made  by 
the  small  hands  of  i  little  girl. 

( >t  course,  the  tin  cutters  one  finds 
in  shops  make  quick  and  easy  work  of 
cooky  making  tor  children.  Decorated 
with  frosting  afterwards,  they  are  re- 
markably professional  lookinx 

We  cut  a  simple  pattern  of  a  Christ- 
mas tree  and  made  it  in  ginger  dough. 
It  was  frosted  green  and  decorated 
with  drageea  and  bits  of  colored  gum 
drops,  to  the  high  delight  of  a  neigh- 
bor lad. 

Remember  that  cookies  absorb  mois- 
ture and  grow  limp  very  rapidly.  Wrap 
them  airtight  in  Cellophane,  alumi- 
num foil,  or  waxed  paper.  Before  bak- 
ing, insert  a  hanging  loop  of  string  in 
each  figure  to  be  hung  on  the  tree,  or 
tie  them  with  ribbon  around  their 
waists. 

Be  sure  to  bake  your  cookies  rather 
slowly  so  the  edges  wont  brown  too 
much;  375°  is  a  safe  temperature.  Mo- 
lasses cookies  burn  very  ejuickly,  so  be 
careful.  There  must  be  no  failures  when 
children  make  things;  discouragement 
is  the  enemy  of  ambition  and  creative 
pleasure.  Leave  plenty  of  space  between 
drop  cookies  so  that  they  will  not  run 
together  when  they  spread  in  baking. 

MY  BEST  GINGERBREAD  BOY   RECIPE 

31/2  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  of  b.iking  powder 
3  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

%  cupful  of  butter  or  shortening,  melted 
%  cupful  of  light  molasses 
V2  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
1/2  cupful  of  white  sugar 

2  eggs 

Sift    flour,    baking    powder,    spices, 

I  and  salt  together.  Mix  molasses,  melted 

shortening,  sugars,  and  eggs  together, 

and    beat   well.    Add    flour   slowly   to 

lake  a  soft  dough.  Add  more  flour  if 

I  needed    but   be   careful,    for   too   stiff 

lough  makes  a  dry,  tasteless  cooky. 


GOOD  POWDERED  SUGAR  FROSTING 

V4  cupful  of  butter 
2  tablespoonf  uls  of  cream  or 

evaporated  milk 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
Powdered  sugar  to  stiffen  (about 

2  cupfuls) 
Vegetable  coloring 

Heat  milk  and  butter.  Remove  from 
I  're.  Stir  in  sugar  and  vanilla  and  beat 
I  ard.  Color  to  suit  the  taste,  and  apply 
]  d  cool  cookies. 


RICH   ROLL-OUT  WHITE  COOKIES 

1  cupful  of  butter 
%  cupful  of  sugar 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Children  love  old-fashioned 


Great-Grandmother's 

GINGERBREAD     RECIPE 

(Over  100  years  old) 

Vi  cup  sugar,  Vi  cup  butter  and  lard 

mixed,    1V4    teaspoons   soda,   1    teaspoon 

cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  1  egg,  1  cup 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,   2Vi  cups  sifted   flour, 

V4  teaspoon   cloves,   Vi   teaspoon   salt,    1    cup 

hot  water 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg, 
molasses,   then   dry  ingredients    which   have 
been  sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last  and  , 
beat  until  smooth.  Bake  in  greased  shal- 
low   pan    40-45    minutes    in    moderate] 
oven  (350°  F.).    Makes  15  portions. 
Good   old-fashioned   ginger- 
bread. 


Only  real    plantation   molasses 
gives  that  taste   they  adore  .  .  . 

A  party  at  which  there  are  no  "don'ts" 
about  the  good  things  to  eat!  What  could 
be  more  thrilling  to  a  little  girl? 

That's  why  molasses  gingerbread  is  a 
favorite  with  mothers  as  well  as  little  folks. 
Molasses  gingerbread  is  a  wholesome  food 
— children  can  eat  as  much  ofitasthey  want . 

And  remember — it's  that  real  plantation 
molasses  that  gives  it  the  old-fashioned 
taste  and  fine  texture  they  love.  Ginger  and 
spices  alone  won't  give  that  rich,  full-bodied 
Southern  taste. 

When  you  make  your  next  batch  of  gin- 
gerbread, use  full-flavored  Brer  Rabbit 
plantation  molasses.  It's  made  from  se- 
lected grades  of  freshly  crushed  Louisiana 
sugar  cane — sweet  and  wholesome.  Use  the 
recipe  at  the  left  .  .  .  It's  been  handed 
down  in  one  family  for  a  hundred  years! 
...And  when  you're  having  Baked  Beans 
—  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Brer  Rab- 
bit Molasses  to  the  can  before  heating. 
Another  real  treat! 

Brjer  Rabbit 


Brer 
Rabbit, 

\  Molasses, 


Recipe  Book 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  SS21,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin- 
gerbread, cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name- 


Street- 
City 


State 
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. . .  ot  any  dinnet  in  fact: 

Here's  a  welcome  new  prelude  to 
your  painstaking  main  course.  An 
appetising  new  dinner  delicacy, 
moderately  priced,  and  with  lots  of 
t l.i  \  or I'n  I  young  oysters.  Healthful 
becaiiHt-  it'tt  rich  in  vitamins,  iodine 
and  beneficial  minerals. 

Packed  with  all  the  natural  good- 
iii-M.  of  fresh  oysters  from  the  clear, 
cold  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 


Sunset  Recipes! 

The  Cream  of  15,000  Western 
RECIPES 

The  cream  of  over  15.000  favorite  West- 
ern recipes  and  menus  have  been  gath- 
ered in  permanent  book  form  in  this  80- 
page  volume  of  more  than  375  extra-good 
dishesl  The  SUNSET  Kitchen  Cabinet 
Recipe  Book  brings  you  the  equivalent 
of  over  three  years  of  famous  SUNSET 
Magazine  recipes,  cross-indexed  for  in- 
stant reference.  All  are  prize-winners, 
and  twice-tested — first  in  Western  homes, 
second  by  SUNSET'S  Home  Economics 
Editor,  Cenevieve  A.  Callahan.  Cfl/-« 
Sent  to  you  postpaid wUC 

.  .  .  for  sale  by  good  book  sellers  throughout 
the  West — or  order  direct  from  SUNSET  Maga- 
zine, Lane  Publishing  Co..  576  Sacramento  St., 
San   Francisco.  Calii. 


USE    INGENUITY    IN    THE    KITCHEN 
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.Y  FAMILY  is  fond  of  pot  roast 
of  beef,  but  as  there  are  only  two  of 
us,  and  as  I  like  the  roast  to  be  large 
enough  to  have  a  good  flavor,  it  is 
always  a  problem  to  use  every  bit  of 
the  roast  to  advantage.  Some  time  ago 
I  made  out  a  list  of  dishes  which  can 
be  made  from  the  roast  after  it  has 
been  served  once  hot  and  once  cold. 
Sometimes  I  make  one  dish  and  some- 
times another,  as  I  do  not  wish  the 
roast  to  be  easily  recognized ! 

One  day  last  week  I  found  a  piece 
of  pot  roast  left  which  could  be  sliced 
in  rather  small  slices.  I  spread  each 
slice  with  a  mixture  of  prepared  mus- 
tard and  horseradish,  and  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour.  The  refrigerator  also 
yielded  about  a  cupful  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes left  from  dinner  the  day  before. 
I  heated  this  potato,  and  added  the 
yolk  of  one  egg.  Then  I  spread  each 
slice  of  meat  with  this  potato,  having 
the  meat  well  covered,  dipped  each 
flat  cake  in  the  slightly  beaten  white 
of  egg,  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs,  and 
fried  it  in  deep  hot  fat  until  a  delicate 
brown.  The  fat  was  hot  enough  to 
brown  a  piece  of  bread  in  40  seconds 
(390°  on  the  frying  thermometer). 
These  "near"  croquettes  can  be  baked 
in  a  hot  oven  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
fry  them.  Serve  them  with  fried  or 
broiled  tomatoes,  or  with  glazed  beets. 

Small  pieces  of  the  meat  are  perhaps 
best  used  for  hash.  Chop,  mix  with 
twice  as  much  chopped  cold  boiled  po- 
tato, and  season  well.  (Be  sure  to  add 
a  little  chopped  onion.)  Bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°).  If 
you  have  any  gravy  left,  add  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  to  the  hash,  or  if  there 
is  no  gravy,  use  milk  to  moisten  the 
mixture. 

All  the  remaining  bits  of  meat,  bone, 
and  gravy  go  into  a  kettle  with  cold 
water  to  make  a  little  soup  stock. 

I  am  always  amused  at  recipes  which 
tell  how  to  use  leftover  cold  chicken, 
and  then  call  for  two  cupfuls  of 
chicken!  Even  with  a  small  family  one 
does  not  often  have  that  much  chicken 
left  over,  but  from  the  carefully  picked 
bones,  and  bits  left  from  carving,  a 
cupful  of  chicken  is  easily  obtained. 
Combined  with  cooked  vegetables  (car- 
rot, cauliflower,  or  whatever  one  has), 
this  chicken  makes  a  fine  salad.  Cro- 
quettes, too,  are  always  acceptable.  Com- 
bine well-seasoned  chicken  with  enough 
very  thick  white  sauce  to  make  a  paste. 
Spread  on  a  plate  and  allow  it  to  be- 
come cold.  When  ready  to  fry,  divide 
into  equal  portions,  drop  each  into  fine 
white  bread  crumbs,  mold  into  shape; 
dip  in  slightly  beaten  egg  diluted  with 
milk  (two  tablespoon fuls  to  each  c-^g 
or  portion  of  egg),  then  roll  again  in 
fine    white    silted    bread    crumbs,    and 


fry  in  deep  hot  fat  (390°)  until  a  deli 
cate  brown. 

Sometimes  I  use  a  little  leftover 
chicken  in  a  way  we  like,  by  combin- 
ing it  with  leftover  stewed  fresh  or 
canned  corn.  In  a  well-buttered  baking 
dish,  put  a  layer  of  corn,  over  this  a 
layer  of  chicken,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  material  is  used,  seasoning  each 
layer,  of  course.  Add  enough  thin  white 
sauce  or  cream  to  moisten,  or  until  the 
sauce  or  cream  comes  up  to  the  top  of 
the  meat  and  corn.  Cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  bread  or  cracker,  and  bake 
about  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven — 400° 
to  425°.  Chicken  and  corn  are  excellent 
together. 

The  other  day  when  preparing  din- 
ner, I  found  two  slices  of  bacon  which 
were  left  from  breakfast.  They  had 
been  cooked  until  crisp,  so  I  pounded 
them  to  a  powder  and  added  this  to 
about  one-fourth  cupful  of  peanut  but- 
ter. Spread  on  crisp  crackers,  with  a 
stuffed  olive  in  the  center  of  each,  this 
made  a  very  good  appetizer  to  serve 
with  a  chilled  drink  before  dinner. 

Have  you  ever  sauted  leftover  potato 
salad?  Put  the  salad  into  a  little  hot 
fat  in  a  frying  pan  and  cook  until 
brown  on  the  under  side;  fold  as  you 
would  an  omelet. 

Turkey,  like  chicken,  is  likely  to  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold  until  only  small  bits 
are  left.  Mix  the  bits  with  half  as  much 
cold  boiled  ham,  add  half  as  much 
medium-thick  white  sauce,  and  put  into 
buttered  baking  shells  or  ramekins.  On 
top  of  each  shell  or  ramekin  place 
three  asparagus  tips.  Cover  with  but- 
tered crumbs  and  bake  1 5  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven  (400°),  or  until  the  crumbs 
are  brown  and  the  sauce  bubbles  through 
the  top. 

Of  course,  cold  turkey,  finely  minced, 
makes  excellent  croquettes.  Use  half  as 
much  thick  white  sauce  as  turkey,  and 
proceed  as  for  chicken  croquettes  de- 
scribed above.  Serve  cranberry  sauce 
with  these  croquettes,  but  not  a  hot 
sauce. 

There  are  many  bits  in  our  closet 
and  refrigerator  which  can  be  com-, 
bined  and  used  to  make  really  deli- 
cious dishes.  There  is  great  satisfaction 
in  realizing  not  only  that  nothing  is 
wasted,  but  that  we  are  giving  our 
families  something  which  is  not  ordi- 
nary,  regulation    food.      Biktiia  fl 
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Christmas  Cookies 

t(   mtinutd  from  page  29) 

1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or  almond 
flavoring 

1  egg 
%  teaspoonful  of  b.ikmg  powder 
'  2  teaspoonful  of  s.ilt 
Cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 

(  ream  butter  and  sugar.  Add  flavor- 
ing. Add  egg,  and  beat  until  fluffy. 
Sitt  baking  powder  and  salt  with  flour, 
and  add  to  first  mixture.  Roll  on  a 
floured  tea  towel  stretched  tightly  over 
a  board.  Bake  at  375°.  Makes  about  50 
medium-size  cookies. 


WALNUT   DROPS 

2  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

3  hc.iping  t.ihlrspoonfuls  of  flour 
l/2  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 

1  cupful  of  walnut  meats 

Break  eggs  into  sugar  and  beat.  Add 
flour,  and  be  sure  spoon  holds  all  that 
can  be  heaped  onto  it.  Add  walnut 
meats  which  have  been  chopped.  Drop 
by  teaspoonfuls  onto  a  greased  baking 
sheet,  and  bake  at  375°. 


LOVELY  DROP  COOKIES 

1 1  j  CUpfull  <'f  brown  sugar 

1  cupful  of  butter 
21/2  cupfuls  of  flour  (measured  after 
sifting  three  times) 

3  eggs 

1  cupful  of  raisins 

1  cupful  of  pecan  or  walnut  meats 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water 

1  teaspoonful,  each,  of  cinnamon  and 
ground  cloves 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Combine 
sifted  flour  with  baking  powder  and 
spices,  and  sift  into  butter  and  sugar. 
Add  nuts  and  raisins.  Stir,  and  add 
soda  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Drop  from 
teaspoon  onto  greased  baking  sheet, 
and  bake  375°. 


BETTY'S  DATE  COOKIES 

3  eggs 

2  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar 

1  cupful  of  sifted  flour 
V2  teaspoonful  of  soda 
Y4  cupful  of  dates,  stoned  and  chopped 
1/4  cupful  of  walnut  meats 

Beat  eggs,  then  beat  in  the  sugar. 
Add  flour  sifted  with  soda.  Add  dates 
and  nuts.  Stir  well  but  do  not  beat. 
Turn  into  a  well-buttered  baking  pan, 
and  bake  at  365°  about  20  to  30  min- 
utes. Cut  in  small  squares,  roll  in  pow- 
dered sugar.  These  cookies  will  be 
heavy  with  dates  and  nuts  and  very 
delicious. — Doris  Hudson  Moss. 


TT  7E  DO — (and  we  hope  the  whole  holiday  season  is  a  round 
*  '  of  merriment  for  you) — but  nevertheless,  this  isn't  a  Christ- 
mas advertisement.  We're  not  offering  any  hints  on  how  to  make 
your  holiday  meals  more  festive.  (Elsewhere  in  this  magazine 
you'll  find  some  dandy  suggestions.)  We're  not  telling  you  how 
important  Golden  State  dairy  products  are  to  the  success  of 
culinary  celebrations.  (Golden  State  dairy  products  always  bring 
out  the  best  in  any  dish — any  meal — any  day  in  the  year. ) 

But  we  do  tell  you  that  Golden  State  products*  are  as  good  in 
December  as  they  are  in  May.  And  that's  saying  a  lot.  You  can  get 
Golden  State  dairy  products  through  your  grocer,  or  by  telephon- 
ing your  local  Golden  State  plant.  You  get  holiday  quality  the 
year  'round  from  Golden  State. 


SoldenState 

DAIRY     PRODUCTS 

Tune  in  Golden  State  Menu  Flashes 
KPO  Monday  and  Friday  Mornings  at  Ten 


*MILK  —  CREAM  —  BUTTER  —  COTTAGE         CHEESE 
ICE         CREAM  —  CHEESE  —  EVAPORATED         MILK 
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The  Finest  Homes 
in  America  have  been 
Proud  of  their  Zenith 


Europe,  South 
America  or  the 
Orient  every  day 
— guaranteed. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Singing  in  the 
Wilderness 

JJoNALD  C.  PEATTIE,  author  and 
naturalist,  particularly  hopes  that  this 
salute  to  John  James  Audubon  may" 
"please  Young  Lisa,  who  also  follows 
the  birds."  We  believe  that  a  good 
many  besides  the  young  person  men- 
tioned will  be  enchanted  by  Mr.  Peat- 
tie's  masterpiece. 

Not  a  biography  in  the  formal  sense, 
the  book  deals  with  Audubon's  early 
life  and  work  and  his  idyllic  marriage. 
Except  for  a  brief  chapter  telling  us 
"what  came  after,"  we  leave  him  when 
he  sets  out  for  Europe  carrying  the 
drawings  that  were  to  bring  him  fame. 

Written  in  a  prose  so  lovely  that  the 
once-honored  custom  of  reading  aloud 
may  be  revived,  Singing  in  the  Wilder- 
ness recreates  for  us  the  American  scene 
of  the  days  when  Kentucky  was  the  Far 
West. 

Hunters  and  conservationists  alike 
will  sigh  over  the  paragraphs  telling 
of  the  reckless  disregard  for  wild  life. 
With  regard  to  birds,  Governor  Tomp- 
kins of  New  York  voiced  the  general 
feeling  of  his  period  when  he  exclaimed 
that  not  only  would  he  not  give  $120 
for  a  portfolio  of  all  the  American 
birds — he  would  not  give  that  much 
for  all  the  birds  alive!  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $2.50.)  - — Beatrice  Henderson . 


OurU.  S.  A.: 

A  Gay  Geography 


X- 


HERE  is  envy  in  my  heart — envy 
of  the  youngsters  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  today,  tomorrow, 
and  the  next  day !  It  may  be  a  world 
of  more  problems  and  greater  com- 
plexity than  the  one  we  oldsters  and 
our  forebears  knew,  but  it  will  have  its 
bright  spots,  and  one  of  them  will  be 
Our  U.  S.  A.:  A  Gay  Geography,  by 
Frank  J.  and  Ruth  Taylor,  both  well 
known  to  Sunset  readers. 

Does  the  word  geography  send  a 
grim  shudder  up  your  spine?  Then  get 
this  Gay  Geography  and  start  learning 
all  over  again  with  your  children. 
Watch  their  eyes  light  up  to  sec  Miss 
Taylor's  animated  maps  of  the  states 
and  the  territories,  simply  running  over 
with  knowledge  masquerading  as  fun. 
Watch  them  assimilate  Mr.  Taylor's 
brief  but  comprehensive  text,  without 
calling  it  homework.  Anil  covertly  at 
first,  and  then  openly  acquire  (paint 
lessly)  a  generous  fund  of  information 
about  the  history,  resources,  agriculture! 
industries,  ami  people  oi  our  U.  S,  A. 
(Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  $  3.30.)      B.  L 
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WHAT  EVERY  HOME  OWNER 
SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
HOMESTEAD     LAWS 


by    CARLETON   A.   SCHEINERT 


Wall  fountain  in  Mrs.  R.  A.  Howes'  garden,  Pasatiempo 
Estates.   Thomas    D.    Church,    landscape    architect 
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.  HE  difference  between  a  "home" 
and  a  "homestead"  may  seem  insig- 
nificant at  the  time  you  record  your 
deed,  but  it  may  appear  vastly  im- 
portant a  few  years  from  now.  Study 
the  inception  of  the  homestead  laws, 
and  you  will  see  the  difference  and 
0  hope)  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
protect  your  home. 

When  the  West  was  still  territory, 
wives  and  children  needed  more  pro- 
tection than  ever — especially  if  they 
happened  to  be  attached  to  miners  or 
cattlemen.  (No  aspersions!)  Pioneers 
who  had  already  hazarded  much, 
were  too  likely  to  risk  their  last  cent, 
even  mortgage  the  roof  over  their 
children's  heads  to  make  or  break 
their  future  fortunes.  The  result  was 
too  often  melodrama  as  we  know  it. 

Achieving  statehood,  the  western 


territories  lost  no  time  in  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  homestead. 
A  homestead  cannot  be  mortgaged  or 
sold  without  the  wife's  signature  and 
consent,  it  is  exempt  from  most  court 
judgments,  and  it  is  set  aside  by  the 
Probate  Court.  Contrary  to  the  popu- 
lar conception,  a  homestead  need  not 
be  located  upon  outlying  govern- 
ment land  which  must  be  claimed  and 
worked  upon.  It  may  be  in  the  heart 
of  a  city — if  it  is  so  designated. 

All  the  states  of  Sunset  Land  have 
"Homestead  Laws"  which  interest 
us,  varying  but  little.  A  homestead, 
of  a  certain  fixed  value,  may  be 
chosen  and  set  aside  as  such  by  a 
declaration  acknowledged  before  a 
notary  in  the  same  manner  as  a  deed, 
and  recorded  similarly.  It  may  be 
selected  from  either  community  prop- 


erty (except  in  Oregon,  which  has 
no  community  property  system),  or 
from  the  separate  real  estate  holdings 
of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife. 
This  selection  may  be  done  by  the 
husband,  or  the  wife,  in  case  the  hus- 
band does  not  act.  The  homestead, 
so  declared,  is  exempt  from  the  exe- 
cution of  any  judgment  except  labor, 
mechanics  and  material  liens,  or  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  particular  place  chosen.  Because 
a  homestead  may  be  so  designated  at 
any  time,  California  has  added  to  the 
above  exceptions  judgments  secured 
before  the  declaration  was  filed  for 
record.  Amounts  allowed  for  the 
value  of  the  homestead  vary,  being 
$5,000  in  Nevada  and  California, 
$3,000  in  Oregon,  $2,000  in  Washing- 
ton. Financial  losses  may  come,  eco- 
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FORTS  OF  HOmE 
THIS  WHITER 
inSUlRTE  WITH 

IlllrTl 

#  Protect  the  health  of  your  family 
with  a  home  that  is  insulated  with 
FIR-TEX.  FIR-TEX  keeps  out  winter's 
cold  blasts  and  saves  you  at  least 
one-third  on  your  fuel  bills.  A  FIR-TEX 
insulated  home  is  a  healthful  home, 
and  the  neutral  light  tan  color  of  FIR- 
TEX  by  methods  of  application  affords 
you  walls  of  striking  beauty.  You  can 
finish  FIR-TEX  as  you  do  plastered 
surfaces,  by  means  of  kalsomining. 
painting  and  papering. 

•  Investigate  this  modern  insulating 
wallboard  today  and  install  FIR-TEX 
now  for  a  more  healthful  "winter." 

Ins 

FREE! 

0  Send  for  this  beau- 
tifully illustrated  16- 
page  book.  "Practical  I '  IIIJ'1/  1 v 
Home  Remodeling."  It  /  l/r^^^LP  I, 
explains  the  many  uses 
of  Fir-Tex,  how  it  may 
be  applied  and  deco- 
rated. 

FIR-TEX  INSULATING  BOARD  CO. 
DANT  &  RUSSELL.  Inc.,  General  Distrs.. 
Portland.  Ore. 

Gentlemen — Kindly  send  me  your  FREE  il- 
lustrated book — 

"Practical  Home  Remodeling" 

Name _ 

Address 

City State SM   12 
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Domic  stress,  possibly  business  fail- 
ure, but  not  everything  can  be  taken. 
The  homestead  remains,  protecting 
the  family  and  offering  a  fresh  start. 

A  homestead  cannot  be  sold  or 
mortgaged  except  by  the  joint  action 
of  husband  and  wife.  Upon  the  death 
of  one  it  is  set  aside  by  the  Probate 
Court  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
survivor,  in  whom  absolute  owner- 
ship rests.  (California  makes  one  con- 
dition to  this,  requiring  that  it  must 
have  been  selected  from  community 
property,  or  from  separate  property  if 
the  owner  joined  in  the  selection.) 

A  glance  at  the  community  prop- 
erty laws  shows  us  the  value  of  this 
homestead  declaration — and  some 
other  things  of  interest. 

In  most  western  states  all  property, 
both  real  estate  and  personal,  owned 
by  the  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
also  any  "otherwise  acquired  by  gift, 
bequest,  devise  or  descent,  or  from 
issues  or  profits  of  such,"  remains  her 
separate  property.  It  is  not  "absorbed" 
by  the  husband,  who  also  retains  his 
separate  property.  The  wife  may, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
her  husband,  dispose  of  it  as  she 
wishes,  or  may  borrow  money  on 
this  separate  property.  However,  that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
wife's  holdings,  Nevada  makes  a 
legal  requirement  that  may  prove  a 
suggestion  of  value.  In  that  state  an 
inventory  of  the  wife's  separate  prop- 
erty must  be  recorded  in  the  county 
where  it  is  situated. 

Except  in  Oregon  (and  as  noted 
above)  all  property  acquired  after 
marriage  is  community  property,  in 
which  husband  and  wife  have  equal 
rights,  but  it  is  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  husband.  This 
community  property,  being  under 
joint  ownership,  cannot  be  sold,  con- 
veyed or  mortgaged  without  the 
wife's  consent  and  signature.  In  Cali- 
fornia community  property  is  not 
liable  for  debts  or  contracts  of  the 
wife  unless  pledged  or  mortgaged  by 
the  husband. 

On  the  death  of  either  husband  or 
wife,  one-half  of  the  community 
property  goes  to  the  survivor,  one 
half  usually  being  controlled  by  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  de- 
cedent. In  the  absence  of  a  will,  or  of 
children,  all  goes  to  the  survivor.  If 
a  homestead  has  been  declared,  this 
is  set  aside  for  the  survivor  before  any 
separation  is  made. 

Oregon  laws  seem  to  show  the 
strong  influence  of  women,  making 
it  a  feminine  stronghold  where 
equality  with  man  is  a  fact.  There  a 
married  woman  has  the  same  civil 
rights  and  privileges  as  her  husband. 
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ANNOUNCING 

A  New  Loan 

FOR     HOME 
BUILDERS 

— affording  the  lowest 
monthly  payments  ap- 
plicable to  any  bank  loan. 
Available  to  those  who 
would  build  or  purchase 
new  homes  in  or  near 
the  communities  served 
by  our  offices.  Informa- 
tion at  our  nearest  office. 

American  Trust 
Company 

BANKING  SINCE   1854 

COMMERCIAL    -    SAVINGS    -    TRUST 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
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Circulates 
Heat 

Hundreds  of  Coast  people  have  written 
to  tell  us  how  their  modern  fireplaces — 
Heatilator  Fireplaces — contribute  to 
the  joy  of  living  in  the  West. 

The  Heatilator  Fireplace  is  the  ideal  cool- 
weather  heating  unit  for  homes  and  camps.  It 
circulates  heat  uniformly  to  every  corner  of 
the  room  and  to  adjoining  rooms.  The  Heati- 
lator im  a  steel  heating  chamber  hidden  in  the 
fireplace — a  correctly  designed  form  for  the 
masonry  that  insures  smokeless  operation. 
Cold  air  is  drawn  from  the  floor  into  this  heat- 
ing chamber — warmed — then  returned  to  the 
room. 

The  Heatilator  does  not  limit  fireplace  de- 
sign or  choice  of  materials.  A  complete  unit 
from  floor  to  chimney,  it  greatly  simplifies 
construction — saves  materials  and  labor. 
Costs  but  little  more.  Stocked  on  Pacific 
Coast  for  quick  delivery.  Write  for  details. 
State  if  building  new  fireplace  or  rebuilding 
old. 

Heatilator  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Western  Office     ^^       925  E.  Third  St. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  community 
property.  A  woman's  separate  prop- 
erty is  hers,  always,  to  do  with  .is 
she  pleases,  to  manage,  sell,  convey 
or  devise  by  will,  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  her  hus- 
hand  with  his  property.  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  her  husband's  debts  or  con- 
tracts, and  husband  and  wife  may 
transfer,  mortgage,  huy  or  sell  to 
each  other  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  total 
strangers.  Neither  is  liable  for  the 
contracts  or  liabilities  of  the  other, 
except  for  family  expenses  and  the 
care  and  education  of  the  children, 
which  may  be  charged  against  the 
property  of  cither  or  both.  Should 
the  husband  and  wife  own  a  piece  of 
property  together,  having  an  undi- 
vided interest,  they  usually  become 
tenants  in  common 

Mortgages  must  be  in  writing,  in 
all  states,  signed,  executed,  acknowl- 
edged and  recorded,  as  required  by 
deeds.  Mortgages  may  be  assigned  to 
another  by  a  written  instrument 
'legal  paper)  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged in  the  same  manner  as  deeds 
and  mortgages.  In  California  and 
Oregon  trust  deeds,  given  as  security, 
are  in  general  use.  There  is  usually  no 
right  of  redemption  in  case  of  a  valid 
sale  by  the  trustee,  under  the  trust 
deed.  These  two  states  order  fore- 
closure proceedings  through  a  court 
of  equity;  in  Washington,  the  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity  be- 
ingabolished,  action  is  taken  through 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  county 
concerned ;  in  Nevada  foreclosure  suit 
is  undertaken  in  District  Court. 

After  sale,  any  surplus  is  ordered 
paid  to  the  debtor,  and,  in  case  the 
mortgage  is  not  satisfied  (sufficient 
money  not  being  realized  from  the 
sale  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  and 
costs  or  action),  a  deficiency  judg- 
ment may  be  rendered.  The  owner  is 
still  in  debt,  and  now  with  no  house, 
no  security.  This  deficiency  judgment 
may  be  executed  against  any  other 
property  owned  by  the  debtor— with 
the  exception  of  his  declared  home- 
stead! 

It  does  seem  that  it  will  pay  all  of 
us  to  add  this  further  protection, 
given  by  men  with  the  welfare  of 
women  and  children  at  heart,  that 
comes  when  our  home  is  declared  a 
"homestead."  Even  now  the  word 
seems  to  have  a  deeper,  truer  mean- 
ing, seems  to  give  a  sense  of  perma- 
nence and  stability,  to  the  home. 


Hon.  Angelo  J.  Rossi 

Mayor  of  San  Francisco 


The  MAYOR  SPEAKS 

on  House  Heating 


"Mrs.  Rossi  and  I  recently  modernized  our  12- 
room  home  with  a  gas  automatic  furnace.  For 
the  first  time  in  25  years,  during  which  we  have 
tried  three  other  heating  methods,  we  now  enjoy 
complete  satisfaction. 

"No  more  stoking  or  fuel  storage.  No  ashes, 
smoke,  fumes  or  grime.  Not  even  a  thought  of 
furnace-tending,  thanks  to  thermostatic  control. 
At  last  we  have  uniform  warmth  and  effortless 
comfort  at  moderate  cost." 


A  persuasive  advocate  of  home  modernization, 
San  Francisco's  popular  mayor  himself  has  led 
the  way.  Follow  his  precept.  Heat  with  Gas,  the 
Modern  Fuel.  See  the  epochal  new  appliances,  for 
large  homes  or  small,  displayed  by  your  Gas  Com- 
pany or  Appliance  Dealer.  Impressive  values, 
FHA  loans,  new,  low  terms.  Investigate  today. 

PACIFIC  COAST  GAS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

/  A  non-profit  service  organization  of  \ 
\  which  your  Gas  Company  is  a  member  ) 

447  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Quick  Clean  Economical 


1  —FORCED   AIR   UNIT.   New   fan  type.    Fits 
any    nook    or    closet,    downstairs    or    up. 

8  — RADIANT    HEATER    for    a    clean,    cheery 
fire-place. 

3  —  STEAM  BOILER  for  gas-fired  central  heat- 
ing  systems. 


the  modern  fuel 


4  — FLOOR   FURNACE.   Economical  and  needs 

no   basement. 

5  — GAS  STEAM  RADIATOR.  Individual  con- 
trol   for   each    room. 

6  — CIRCULATING  HEATER.  Quick,  low-cost 
heat  for  from  one  to  four  rooms. 


7  — WARM  AIR  FURNACE.  One  of  the  most  popular  types. 
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BEAUTY! 


MODERN  ROOM  HEATER 
BY  PERFECTION 


Cavi4f  PERFECTION 


#  A  new  Perfection  Room  Heater 
will  bring  comfort  to  that  chilly 
corner  —  ten  to  twelve  hours  of 
warmth  from  one  gallon  of  kero- 
sene. Fine,  too,  for  dressing  on 
a  shivery  morning! 

Perfection's  smart  modern  design 
looks  well  anywhere.  For  cheery 
glow,  like  an  open  fire,  choose  a 
"Firelight"  model,  with  firebowl  of 
Pyrex  brand  glass.  Other  models, 
all  metal.  See  them  at  your 
Perfection  dealer's  store. 

For  large  capacity  stove  heating, 
see  Superfex  Oil  Burning  Heat- 
Directors  and  Radiating  Heaters. 

PERFECTION   STOVE  CO. 


7280  45  Ih  Street 


Oakland,  Cal. 


PERFECTION 
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EATERS 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

comfortable  because  it  is  heavily  uphol- 
stered ;  lasting  comfort  is  determined  by 
shape,  springs,  cushions  and  workman- 
ship, and  these  are  features  of  the  well- 
designed,  light-line  sofas  and  chairs. 

Other  articles  for  the  home  follow 
these  same  slender  lines  and  are  made 
of  woods  left  in  their  natural  color  and 
waxed  or  painted  white  and  finished 
with  an  umber  overglaze.  These  blonde 
woods  and  lighter  finishes  brighten  a 
room  considerably  and  are  a  big  step 
forward  in  the  transformation  of  the 
home  from  "the  dark  ages"  to  the 
present  time. 

A  whole  article  might  be  written 
about  the  brightening  result  of  well 
selected  draperies.  Semi-glazed  chintz 
is  one  of  the  smartest  and  gayest  of 
fabrics,  enlivening  a  room  with  its 
charming  designs  and  attractive  color- 
ings in  such  a  way  that  this,  alone,  is 
often  sufficient  to  change  the  complex- 
ion of  a  room  amazingly.  New  metallic 
fabrics  are  appearing  on  the  market, 
among  them  a  new  aluminum  material 
that  looks  like  silver,  and  would  be 
very  appropriate  for  a  modern  room. 
And  now  come  shimmering  gold  drap- 
eries— the  latest  contribution  of  the 
chemical  industry  to  the  textile  world. 

Printed  linens  are  delightfully  gay 
for  a  dreary  room.  Picture  the  charm 
of  white  magnolia  blossoms  with  dark 
green  foliage,  or  a  seaweed  and  shell 
pattern  on  a  blue  or  yellow  background. 
Then,  there  are  interesting  nautical 
linens,  as  well  as  the  fine  old  English 
bouquet  designs,  all  shown  in  the  fall 
style  displays. 

The  modern  use  of  mirrors  gives 
just  the  desired  result.  They  appear  as 
part  of  the  architectural  background. 
Large  mirrors  are  used  over  mantels, 
in  halls,  over  sideboards  and  to  cover 
an  entire  wall  of  the  dressing  room.  It 
is  true  that  mirrors  have  been  hung  in 
these  same  places  before,  but  they  were 
usually  small  ones  with,  perhaps,  poly- 
chrome frames;  now  the  mirrors  may 
be  as  large  as  possible,  occupying,  quite 
often,  a  space  as  wide  as  the  mantel  it- 
self and  reaching,  at  times,  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Mirrors  are  a  very  helpful  addition 
to  a  dull  room,  for  they  apparently  en- 
large the  room  and  duplicate  whatever 
light  and  color  may  exist. 

Ivory-white  decorative  accents  play 
an  important  role  in  our  brightening 
task.  Vases,  lamps,  and  ornaments  re- 
lieve dark  surfaces  and  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  well-furnished  room. 


Original  Indian 
t-Art  Objects 
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Our  Christmas 
*  M  List  *  * 


□  INDIAN  DRUM  $1.00.  Size:  six  inches  high;  diameter, 
five  inches.  Very  colorful,  colors  mostly  red,  blue,  yellow, 
white.  Amazing  tone  for  drum  of  its  size.  Made  from  cotton- 
wood  log.  Stretched  with  cowhide,  dyed  black.  Rawhide  lacing. 
Crude,  hand-made,  Cochiti  pueblo  drum.  Charming  decora- 
tion, spot  of  color  in  room. 

□  PINION  BOWL  50  cents.  Size:  three  by  four  inches. 
Tesuque  Indian  pottery.  Highly  colored.  Bowl  filled  with 
pifion  nuts,  clean,  wrapped  in  cellophane.  Pifion  nuts  excellent 
eating.  Shelled — fine  for  cooking  in  fudge,  and  various  candies. 
Pifion  nuts  may  be  bought  by  the  pound — 40  cents  pound. 
Pottery  piece  makes  fine  powder  bowl,  or  ash  try. 

I — |  THUNDERBIRD  ASH  TRAY  35  cents.  Black  Santa 

I I  Clara  pottery.  Thunderbird  is  rain  God  design.  Makes  a 

deep  ash  tray,  easy  to  keep  clean.  Fits  in  with  anything. 

I — I   POTTERY  CANDLESTICKS    $1.25.    Black    and    red 

I I   Santa  Clara  pottery;  delightful  shapes  for  one,  two,  and 

three  candles;  solid  bases;  charming  in  any  home. 

□  BEAN  POTS  75  cents.  Size  five  inches  high,  seven  to 
nine  inches  wide;  plain  brick  color;  ideal  cooking  gift. 

NAVAJO  SILVER  RINGS  $2.00  &  $4.00.  Turquoise 
stone  set  of  fine  quality;  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes; 

silver  work  intricate  or  plain.  Modern  rings  of  sterling  silver, 

old  rings  of  Mexican  coin  silver. 

I — l   NAVAJO  &  ZUNI  SILVER  BRACELETS.  $3.00  plain. 

I I   $4.00,  stone  set  moderate  grade  turquoise.  $5.00,  heavy 

plain  silver  and  wide.  $6.00,  old  wjtli  stone  sets.  $15.00,  antique. 
SILVER  &  TURQUOISE  PENDANTS  $3.00.  Pendant 

hung  on  silver  chain.  Quaint  shapes  and  designs.   An 
ideal  inexpensive  gift  for  girls. 

| — I  COPPER  CIGARETTE  BOXES  $2.00.  Navajo  made, 

1 I  hand-stami>ed  designs. 

□  COPPER  ASH  TRAYS  75  cent*.  Navajo  band-stamped 
designs;  size,  four  inches, 

I — I   COPPER  BRACELETS  $2.00.  One  and  one-half  inches 

1 I  in  width,  grooved  or  stamped. 

I 1   COPPER  JEWEL  BOXES  $1.50.  A  round  box.  Inch  and 

I I   a  half  high,  same  in  diameter.  Stone  set  on  top. 

□   HOPI    WASTE   BASKETS   $3.00,   $4.00   &   $5.00.    A 
woven  reed  basket  highly  colored,  durable  and  attrac- 
tive in  design. 

□   BEADED  RABBIT  FEET  35  cents,  daily  colored  bceds, 
a  useful  gift  to  use  as  a  watchfob,  key  ring. 

□   COLORED  CORN  $1 .00  pir  string  of  ten.  Black,  whit,. 
red,  blue,  and  mixed.  A  hybrid  growth  extremely  decor- 
ative. 

□   BEADED  BELTS  $3.00.   Any  sizes,  black,   white,   red 
background  with  Indian  designs. 

NATIVE  HAND-WOVEN  TIES  $1.50. 


□ 


□ 


□ 
□ 


NAVAJO  RUGS  $1.75   per   pound, 
and  colors.  Excellent  weaves. 


All  siaeH,   shapes, 


□  POTTERY  TEA  SET  $10.00.  Coohitl  pueblo  pottery; 
twenty-four  piece  set;  practical,  durable,  exclusive    \t 
Illustrated. 


WEBB  YOUNG 

Trader 


114  DON  GASPAR 


SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 
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Laughter  Out  of  the  Ground 

JlVOBIN  LAMPSON,  of  Berkeley, 
California,  has  done  far  more  than  add 
one  more  volume  to  the  galaxy  of  in- 
teresting books  on  Gold  Rush  days.  He 
has  added  another  to  the  not  too  gen- 
erous supply  of  books  built  on  the 
theme  of  man's  inseverable  bonds  with 
earth,  the  mother ;  and  he  has  tilled  an 
almost  virgin  soil  in  literary  form. 

The  story  of  the  life  cycle  of  Samuel 
Gibson,  from  his  boyhood  in  New 
Hampshire  to  his  son's  maturity  in 
California,  is  more  than  the  chronicle 
of  one  more  Easterner  lured  westward 
by  the  lust  for  gold  or  adventure.  It 
is  more  than  a  faithful  picture  of  Cali- 
fornia gold  days,  stripped  of  their 
glamour  and  romance,  standing  naked 
in  their  sordidness,  brutality,  selfish- 
ness, and  horror  —  with  only  a  fine 
friendship  here  and  there  to  lighten 
the  burden.  It  is  a  whole  philosophy  of 
man's  relationship  to  earth,  whom  he- 
may  strive  to  rob  by  digging  gold  from 
her  mountains,  whom  he  may  strive  to 
cultivate  by  sowing  her  valleys,  but 
with  whom  he  inevitably  merges  in 
death. 

Laughter  Out  of  the  Ground  is  a 
narrative  poem  in  that  it  assumes  the 
physical  (visual  and  aural)  semblance 
of  poetry;  but  it  is  essentially  a  novel. 
As  the  strings  of  Samuel's  decent, 
simple,  direct  soul  are  played  upon  in 
turn  by  all  the  conceivable  passions 
and  events  of  life,  one  is  aware  only 
subconsciously  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
poetry,  or  as  Lampson  calls  it,  "free 
hexameters."  But  one  is  vividly  aware 
of  Samuel's  bliss  in  first  love,  his  tor- 
ture in  the  lust  for  adventure,  his  grief 
in  bereavement.  With  him,  one  suffers 
the  hardships  of  the  first  bootless  days 
in  the  hills;  one  is  joyful  over  the  first 
rich  findings,  bewildered  by  their  loss 
to  a  treacherous  partner.  One  shares 
his  disgust  at  the  lynching,  his  despair 
at  losing  two  fortunes  in  a  week,  his 
love  for  the  few  decent  friends  he 
makes,  and  his  humiliation  over  an  un- 
just prison  sentence. 

Read  the  book  and  live  all  of  his 
intense  life  with  Samuel.  Then  go  back 
and  read  aloud  passages  here  and  there, 
for  the  full  beauty  of  rhythmic  cadence 
as  natural  as  the  progression  of  the 
seasons  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides.  Incidentally,  as  you  read,  do  not 
stray  far  from  pencil,  notebook,  and 
unabridged  dictionary.  You  will  reap  a 
rich  reward  in  dozens  of  deep-throated, 
strange-looking  words  which  see  the 
light  of  day  about  once  every  three 
generations.  There  will  be  new,  unsus- 
pected uses  of  familiar  words.  Lamp- 
son's  book  is  a  treasure  trove  for  those 

ho  prize  words.  (Charles  Scribner  & 
Sons.  $2.50.) — Elisabeth  Larsh. 


In  California  there  is  a  gay  Christmas 
tradition  that  brilliantly  lights  Santa 
Claus  on  his  journey  across  the  sky.  Every 
year  the  joyousness  of  the  season  spills 
over  from  our  hearths  right  on  out  to  our 
gardens  and  lawns.  With  star  shine  and 
sparkling  light,  we  share  the  Christmas 
spirit  with  every  passer-by. 

Sometimes  it's  a  pair  of  tiny  shrubs  that 
glow  with  many-colored  lights  on  either 
side  of  a  hospitable  door. .  . .  Sometimes 
it's  a  great  tree  decked  from  tip  to  trunk 

with  twinkling  lights Sometimes  it's 

a  Christmas  scene  carried  out  in  great 
detail. . . .  But  always  it's  an  artistic  array 


Okeojic 


of  lights — multi-colored  and  rich  or 
gleaming  white  and  frosty. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Bureau  has 
always  felt  it  a  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  bright  tradition.  It  has  helped  in 
those  communities  which  hold  an  out- 
door lighting  contest.  It  is  glad  to  offer 
suggestions  that  will  vary  the  gorgeous 
display  from  year  to  year.  It  urges  every 
householder  to  do  his  bit  to  light  Santa 
Claus  on  his  way  to  every  city,  town  and 
village  in  the  whole  state.  And  with 
that  jolly  old  saint  himself,  it  joins  in  a 
hearty  "Merry  Christmas  to  All .  .  .  and 
to  All— Good  Light!" 


'Uteau. 


447  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  -^  601  West  5th  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Better  Light  .  .  .  Better  Sight 
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.O  WRITE  "Merry  Christ- 
mas on  your  card  and  put  it  with  an 
exquisite  bottle  of  perfume  is  a  charm- 
ing gesture.  Such  a  gift  carries  with  it 
a  subtle  compliment,  which  is  after  all 
the  soul  and  body  of  a  perfect  gift. 
What  better  occasion  is  there  than 
Christmas  to  introduce  a  new  perfume 
into  someone's  life?  It  doesn't  matter 
in  the  least  if  your  friends  are  proud 
possessors  of  a  dozen  perfumes.  Every 
woman  has  a  rainbow  personality,  a 
vivid  part  of  her  that  is  different  with 
every  gown,  every  occasion,  and  (o 
match  the  varied  hues  of  her  change- 
able self,  she  should  have  several  per- 
fumes. 

If  there's  someone  on  your  list  who 
hasn't  known  the  joy  of  being  a  per- 
fume addict,  by  all  means  use    (  linst 
mas  as  an  excuse  to  start  this  delight 
ful  habit      it  will  open  up  a  whole  new 

world  of  pleasure   This  year  a  lovely 


new  perfume  has  made  its  debut  just 
in  time  for  the  holiday  season,  a  per- 
fume whose  creation  began  months 
ago.  In  fact,  early  last  spring,  a  per 
fume  expert  representing  a  famous 
French  firm  visited  our  offices.  He  had 
with  him  a  tiny  bottle  that  had  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  containing  a  few 
drops  of  a  gardenia  perfume  oil. 

"We've  been  searching  for  years," 
he  exclaimed,  "for  a  perfect  gardenia 
perfume,  and  finally  we  found  it  in 
the  glorious  gardenias  of  Tahiti."  Since 
then  that  tiny  bottle  of  "liquid  gar- 
denias" has  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
ocean  between  New  York  and  France 
many  times.  Each  time  the  blend  was 
perfected  a  little  more,  until  finally  it 
was  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  a 
perfect  symphony  of  fragrances    Now, 

( rardenia  de  Tahiti,  as  it  is  called,  is 

ready  lor  you    You  will  find  it  Contains 
not  only  the     (Continued  mi  pagt    \Q 
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tell  the  world 


you  Ye  over 


nig/i  fifne  to gef  fo  wortc on  fnem,  says  Frances  Ingram 


"r  I^HERE'S  only  one  reason  a  wo- 
JL  man  should  ever  try  to  hide  the 
fact  that  she  is  30.  That's  if  she  looks 
45  instead  of  30,"  says  Frances  Ingram, 
beauty  adviser  to  thousands  of  women. 

"30  is  a  critical  time.  Most  of  us 
must  admit,  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, that  the  years  are  beginning  to 
engrave  themselves  on  our  faces. 

"Then  is  the  time  to  do  something! 
Don't  wait  until  the  little  fine  lines 
get  etched  too  deep,  and  the  little 
loose  folds  begin  to  be  real  sags. 

"You  see,  what  happens  is  this:  As 
we  grow  older  Nature  reduces  her 
supply  of  the  moistening,  protecting 
oils  with  which  she  keeps  skin  fine 
and  supple  when  we  are  young. 

"Deprived  of  these  precious  oils, 
our  skins  lose  their  young  suppleness, 
their  tone,  their  firmness.  Flaws  de- 
velop—  fine  lines;  loose  folds;  drawn, 
dry  skin;  crepey  texture;  coarse  pores. 


"These  young'  oils  must  be  restored. 
And  the  sooner,  the  better!" 

It  isn't  hard.  It  requires  no  expen- 
sive beauty  treatments,  no  elaborate 
line  of  creams.  All  you  need  is  one 
complete  cream.  Ingram's  Milkweed 
Cream. 

In  this  one  complete  cream  are  com- 
bined the  precious  oils  which,  like 
Nature's  own  oils,  help  your  skin  to 
stay  young. 
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everything 

your  skin 
j    •    • 
-  is  in 

this  ONE 
JAR 


If  you  are  under  30,  use  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream  to  prevent  beginning 
blemishes  from  becoming  serious, 
unsightly  ones.  Many  of  the  most  ra- 
diant young  stars  in  Hollywood  give 
it  all  the  credit  for  their  flawless  skins. 

If  you  are  over  30,  use  it  to  help 
erase  the  marks  of  time.  It  can  do  it. 
Thousands  of  women  will  tell  you  that 
this  one  complete  cream  has  really 
"reclaimed"  their  skins. 

Give  it  a  week's  trial.  Send  coupon 
for  a  week's  free  supply  and  Frances 
Ingram's  Treatment  Book.  Today! 

MAIL  COUPON 

Prances  Ingram,  c/o  Bristol-Myers  Co., 

Dept.  BC-125, 

110  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  want  to  try  your  Milkweed  Cream. 
Please  send  me  a  week's  supply  free  and 
your  Treatment  Book. 

Name 


Address. 
City.... 


'£&#/<%  MILKWEED  CREAM 
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HER  ADVANTAGE  OVER  OTHERS 

Do  you  know  a  woman  who  is  never  at  a 
disadvantage,  never  breaks  engagements, 
never  pleads  that  she  is  "indisposed," 
and  whose  spirits  never  seem  to  droop? 

She  is  apt  to  be  that  eighth  woman  who 
has  learned  to  rely  on  Midol. 

Eight  million  women  once  suffered 
every  month.  Had  difficult  days  when 
they  had  to  save  themselves,  and  favor 
themselves,  or  suffer  severely.  But  a  mil- 
lion have  accepted  the  relief  of  Midol. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  "regular"  pain? 
Must  you  favor  yourself,  save  yourself,  on 
certain  days  of  every  month?  Midol  might 
change  all  this.  Might  have  you  playing 
golf.  And  even  if  it  didn't  make  you  com- 
pletely comfortable  you  would  receive  a 
measure  of  relief  well  worth  while!  Midol 
is  effective  even  when  the  pain  has  caught 
you  unaware  and  has  reached  its  height. 
It's  effective  for  hours,  so  two  tablets 
should  see  you  through  your  worst  day. 
And  they  do  not  contain  any  narcotic. 

You'll  find  Midol  in  any  drug  store  — 
usually  right  out  on  the  toilet  goods 
counter.  Or,  a  card  addressed  to  Midol, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  will  bring  a 
trial  box  postpaid,  plainly  wrapped. 


ALWAYS  HERSELF— Nature  doesn't  keep 
the  eighth  woman  oJJ the  links — or  from  other 
strenuous  activities.  Midol  means  freedom 
from  the  old  martyrdom  to  "regular"  pain. 


BEAUTY 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

fragrance  of  the  glamorous  gardenia, 
but  the  pungent  sweetness  of  the  leaves 
and  the  stem  as  well.  Large  department 
stores  have  this  new  perfume  on  dis- 
play in  several  sizes.  The  price  won't 
take  very  much  out  of  your  Christmas 
budget,  and  it  will  make  a  beautiful 
gift  for  any  important  person  on  your 
list. 

A  perfumed  eau  de  Cologne — per- 
fume added  to  a  Cologne  base — makes 
a  charming,  inexpensive  gift.  A  well- 
known  French  firm  has  created  several 
lovely  fragrances  which  may  be  used 
alone  or  as  companion  products  to  a 
perfume.  A  delightful  trio  for  a  gift  is 
made  up  in  a  box  shaped  like  a  minia- 
ture hat  box  containing  three  different 
perfume  Colognes.  It's  a  nice  idea  to 
give  Cologne  and  a  bath  oil  in  the 
same  fragrance. 

If  you  want  to  ensemble  a  more 
elaborate  gift,  add  dusting  powder  to 
your  Cologne  and  bath  oil,  in  the  same 
fragrance,  of  course,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
three  beautiful  big  cakes  of  scented 
soap.  This  same  firm  makes  delightful 
sachets  in  two  styles,  one  flower-basket 
shaped  and  the  other  bag  shaped,  in 
champagne  satin  with  leaf-green  trim. 
Your  favorite  store  will  have  these 
gifts. 

Of  course  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  all  the  beauties  pouring  over  this 
text  brush  their  hair  regularly.  We  all 
brush  our  hair  and  our  friends  brush 
their  hair,  but  the  point  is,  how  do  we 
do  it?  Almost  invariably,  we  do  it  en- 
tirely wrong,  because  we  use  a  brush 
with  flat  bristles.  In  order  to  grip  the 
hair  and  "polish"  it,  your  brush  must 
have  uneven  tufted  bristles.  You'll  find 
a  brush  of  this  type  won't  disturb  your 
wave  any  more  than  a  comb  will.  There 
is  a  new  de  luxe  model  in  a  popular 
make  of  tufted  brushes  that  is  as  at- 
tractive as  it  is  efficient,  and  if  anyone 
on  your  list  has  a  yen  for  brushes,  don't 
forget  there  are  good-looking  complex- 
ion brushes  that  keep  skins  clear  and 
smooth,  soft  downy  powder  brushes 
that  give  make-up  a  satin-smooth  fin- 
ish, and  long-handled  bath  brushes  that 
do  nice  things  for  feet  and  backs. 

Ever  since  your  doll  days  you've 
probably  been  told  that  olive  oil  is 
good  for  the  scalp  and  hair,  and  so  it 
is.  Our  hair  responds  gratefully  to  olive 
oil,  especially  if  il  is  sunburned  or  dry. 
A  western  firm  which  has  been  making 
fine  hair  products  for  many,  many  years 
has  recently  perfected  a  soapless  olive- 
oil  shampoo.  You  simply  pour  the 
shampoo  over  your  locks,  and  almost 
instantly  your  hair  is  clean,  soft,  and 
lustrous.  No  special  rinse  is  required, 
as  there  is  no  soap  to  remove.  Dan 
drufT  in  most  cases  vanishes  like  magi< 
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ray  Hair 

Restore  your  youthful  looks,  quickly,  safely 
and  positively.  Improve  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  your  gray  hair  by  giving  it  a 
youthful  color  with  Nourishine  Hair  Tonic  and 
Colorer.  Also  removes  dandruff  accumula- 
tions, acts  as  a  tonic  .  .  .  absolutely  defies 
detection.  Easy  and  harmless  to  use.  Apply 
like  a  tonic  for  dandruff  .  .  .  brush  through 
hair  for  color.  Start  youthful  looks  today.  Get 
your  bottle  of  Nourishine  at  your  nearest 
drug  or  department  store.  For  further  informa- 
tion, send  name  and  address  for  book  "Home 
Care  of  the  Hair."  NOURISHINE 
SALES  CO.,  443  S.  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  Choice  ot  the  West" 
—  Since  1897  — 


NOURISHINE  rHA\« 

For  GRAY  HAIRandDANDRtfff 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 
BANISHED  QUICKLY 

Tryco   Ends  All  Skin  Rashes  or  Money  Back 

Tryco  Ointment  kills  the  ringworm  parasite  which 
causes  Athlete's  Foot,  that  itching,  scaly  or  soft  moist 
condition  between  the  toes.  Tryco  heals  this  ailment  like 
magic.  The  itching  Btops  instantly.  Tryco  also  works  like 
a  miracle  for  .scabies  and  all  skin  itching,  chafing,  pimples, 
rashes,  coldsores,  ringworms,  soft  corns,  mosquito  bites, 
poison  ivy.  No  stains  or  muss  with  Tryco.  Heals  or  your 
money  back.  $1.00.  The  Owl  Drug  Co.  and  other  dealers. 
Accept  no  substitute.  TRYCO  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Cleans  False  Teeth 

A'DENT  quickly,  safely,  removes  Stains, 
Nicotine,     Unclean     Deposits     from     every 

•  type  plate  or  removable  bridge.  Prevents 
embarrassing  "plate  breath."  Goes  3  times 
as  far.  Scientifically  prepared,  used  by 
Dentists.     At     druggists,     guaranteed.      For 

AtnrilT     'rec   sample  write  R.  G.  Binyon  & 
UtN  I      Co.,  Dept.S-12.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 

August  24,  1912,  of  Sunset  Magazine,   Pacific  Northwest, 

Central,  and  Southwest  Editions. 

Published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  Oct.  1,  11135. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  L.  W.  Lane  who,  bavins  linn  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  PuIh 
lislier  of  SUNSET,  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1012,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  ami  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers,  are:  publisher,  I..  W. 
Lone,  578  Sacra  men  lo  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif  ;  editors,  C.ene- 
vieve  Callahan,  Lou  Richardson,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ;  man- 
aufaigedit  or,  Lou  Richardson ;  business  ma  narer,, I  assoE.  Thrash. 

2,  That  the  owners  are:  ((live  names  ami  addresses  of  in- 
dividual owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  (he 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholder*  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  ol  stoek  ) 

LANE  PUBLISHING.  CO.,  INC.,  .r.7n  Saeramenln  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I,    W.  Lane,  San  Francisco,  I  'al 

I,    C,  Hyde.  NX!  Market  St.,  San  Iran,  is..,,  Cal 

.lames  W.  Young,  1480  Laki  bore  Drive,  Chicago,  III 
i  C.  MoCrary,  §48  Sans i  si  ,  Ban  Franoisoo,  l  .1 

Genevieve    Callahan,    Lou    RiohardlOlI,    .lessc    F.    Thrash, 

Ityron  II.  Dawson,  Paul  H    rhompeon,  all  of  878  Basra- 

in.  iilo  Si  ,  San  Francisco,  ( 'alif. 

:i.  That   the  known  bondholders,   mortt  other 

i  rui  H  v  holders  owning  or  holding   1   pel   rent  ...    i ■  "I  total 

mi. Mini   of  bonds,   mortcai'es  or   other  securities  ale     ill    llieie 
in-  *o  slate)        None 

l    w    LANE,  Publl 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  betes  me  this  97th  day  of  Sept 
1988  Lillian  Ralston,  My mission  expires  March  .'7,  1088 
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stop  COUGHS 

quicker  by  Moist- 
Throat  "  Method 


Getting  throat's 
moisture  glands 
to  work  "soothes 
coughs  away 

THE  usual  cause 
of  a  cough  is  the ' 
drying  or  clogging  of 
moisture  glands  in 
yourthroatand  wind- 
pipe. When  this  hap- 
pens, heavy  phlegm 
collects,  irritates.  Then  you  cough.  The 
quick  and  safe  way  to  relief  is  by  letting 
Pertussin  stimulate  those  glands  to  pour  out 
their  natural  moisture.  Sticky  phlegm  loos- 
ens, is  easily  raised.  You  have  relief! 

Get  after  that  cough  today — with  Pertus- 
sin. Over  J. 000,000  doctors'  prescriptions  for 
Pertussin  were  filled  in  one  year,  according 
to  Prescription  Ingredient  Survey  issued  by 
American  Pharmaceutical  Assn. 


PERTUSSIN 

"MOIST-THROAT"  METHOD  OF 

COUGH  RELIEF 


Seeck  &  Kade.  Inc.,  440  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
I   want  a   Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin — quick! 


BEAUTY 


after  a  series  of  shampoos  with  this 
olive  oil  product.  Because  it  is  easy  to 
use,  quick  and  effective,  this  shampoo 
makes  a  splendid  gift  for  men  as  well 
as  women.  Drug  and  department  stores 
have  this. 

Speaking  of  gifts  for  men,  have  you 
noticed  that  a  strange  mental  state 
seems  to  exist  in  the  matter  of  mascu- 
line grooming?  Men  seem  to  regard 
any  form  of  self-grooming  as  effemi- 
nate, and  yet  sterling  he-men  as  mascu- 
line as  any  who  ever  stepped  out  of 
Zane  Grey's  books  will  emerge  from  a 
barber  shop  where  they  have  willingly 
submitted  to  every  kind  of  grooming 
suggested  by  a  versatile  barber.  The 
complex  seems  to  center  around  a  dis- 
inclination to  do  or  buy  any  of  these 
things  for  themselves.  Christmas  is  a 
perfect  time  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  males  in  your  household  by  sup- 
plying them  with  practical,  fine-quality 
products  for  their  skin  and  hair. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  many 
men  have  thin,  sensitive  skins  that  re- 
quire special  conditioning.  Most  men 
like,  and  use,  a  mild,  soothing  after- 
shave lotion.  There  is  a  very  fine  new 
one  made  in  a  tall  decanter  design  with 
a  high  wooden  cap  resembling  a  top 
hat.  A  pair  of  these  decanters  as  well 
as  a  shaving  bowl  of  something  nice 
to  shave  with,  and  after-shave  powder 
is  attractively  packaged  in  a  humidor 
box  as  a  Christmas  gift.  It  is  a  "top- 
per" for  looks,  and  very  high  hat  ex- 
cept for  the  price. 

There  are  so  many  exciting  gifts 
available  this  year  for  men  and  women 
that  I  hope  you  will  spend  a  little  time 
at  your  favorite  drug  or  department 
store  "just  looking."  Be  sure  to  look  at 
the  new  compacts  and  lipsticks — new 
improvements  seem  to  come  out  almost 
every  week,  and  don't  forget  that  in 
this  western  land  we  all  need  quantities 
of  cream  to  counteract  the  drying  effect 
of  sun  and  wind  and  out-of-door  liv- 
ing. Surely  there  are  several  on  your 
list  who  would  appreciate  a  jar  of  fine 
cream  and  a  package  of  cleansing  tis- 
sues. An  all-purpose  cream  is  best,  as 
it  has  so  many  uses.  You  may  clean, 
lubricate,  and  protect  your  skin,  all 
from  one  jar.  You  may  use  it  with 
benefit  on  hands  and  neck,  too. 

Be  sure  to  make  your  gifts  gay  and 
picturesque  with  colorful  wrappings. 
Never  mind  if  others  wrap  their  gifts 
in  the  conventional  red  or  green  paper, 
wrap  yours  in  a  rich  blue  tissue,  tie 
with  gold  cord,  add  a  bright  glass  bead 
at  the  end  of  the  cord,  and,  if  the  pack- 
age is  large,  tie  on  a  tiny  surprise  pack- 
age of  a  lipstick,  a  flacon  purse-size 
bottle  of  perfume,  a  compact  — -  any- 
thing to  add  interest  and  dramatize 
your  gift. 


THIS  CHRISTMAS 

I  WANT  TO  MAKE 

A  PIPE  SMOKER 

HAPPY 
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World-famous  quality  tobacco- 

EDGEWORTH 

in  vacuum-fresh  tins 

ATTRACTIVE  Christmas  packages  of 
jtV  Edgeworth  are  the  way  to  any  pipe 
smoker's  heart. 

This  year,  Edgeworth  gift  packages  are 
furnished  for  the  pound  humidor,  the 
pound  and  half-pound  vacuum  tins  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubhed;  and  the  pound 
container  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice.  You 
will  find  them  at  your  tobacco  dealer's, 
ready  for  your  ribbon  and  greeting  cards. 

"When  giving  a  pipe,  give  a  good  pipe. 
When  giving  tobacco,  give  the  best"  is  old 
advice  and  good  advice.  Give  Edgeworth 
and  be  sure.  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Tobacconists  since  1877. 


SEND  US  YOUR  GREETING  CARDS 

If  your  tobacco  dealer  is  out  of  Edgeworth  gift  packages, 

send  us  your  greeting  cards  and  we  will  take  care  of  the 

shipping  without  extra  charge.  A  Merry  Christmas  to 

you  and  yours t  Larus  &  Brother  Co. 
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JL\|  IPPY  days,  these!  Winter  frosts  bite  at  fingers  and 
toes,  but  there  is  an  escape!  You  can  take  the  1 6-day  leisurely  cruise 
through  tropical  Panama  to  New  York  on  a  large  hotel-like  ship 
with  all  the  attendant  comforts  and  service.  True,  you  will  likely  be 
shivering  a  bit  as  you  stand  on  deck  waving  good-byes  to  stay-at- 
homes,  but  you'll  be  sun  tanning  only  a  few  days  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  call  at  Los  Angeles  for  more  fellow  passengers,  and  your 
ship  heads  for  southern  waters.  Four  days  out,  off  the  coast  of 
Mazatlan,  you  begin  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  palmy  tropics  and 
the  sweet  trade  winds.  From  that  time  until  you  come  within  about 
two  days  of  New  York,  you  can  wear  your  coolest  summery  clothes. 


t*     TVylO* 


"But  what  does  one  do  on  board  ship  for  sixteen  days?"  you  ask. 
You'll  soon  enough  discover  that  days  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
Breakfast  in  bed  (if  you're  very  indolent!)  or  up  early  for  a  few 
laps  around  the  wide  promenade  deck  before  breakfast;  sinking  into 
a  deck  chair  to  relax,  write  the  promised  postcards,  or  read;  bouillon 
to  awaken  you  from  the  snooze  which  grew  out  of  a  solemn 
intention  to  read.  Luncheon  revives  energy  for  deck  tennis,  shuffle- 
board,  a  swim  in  the  ship's  pool,  or  you  may  have  an  appointment 
with  the  hairdresser.  Tea  is  a  pleasant  interruption.  Then  a  few 
winks  before  dinner,  a  wake-me-up  shower,  into  dinner  clothes  and 
a  date  to  keep  for  cocktails.  Dinner  is  an  elegant  affair  in  a  spacious 
dining  room,  the  menu  so  varied  it's  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin.  Then  perhaps  a  rubber  of  bridge  in  one  of  the  lounges;  .1 
movie  (latest  pictures,  even  Mickey  Mouse),  or  dancing  to  a  real 
orchestra  under  a  tropical  moon;  a  stroll  on  the  deck,  perhaps  1 
midnight  snack,  and  then  to  bed,  weary  bu(  happy.  All  this  activity 
is  interspersed  with  costume  dances,  parties,  special  programs,  horse 
racing,  etc.   The  children?  There's  a  miniature  fairyland   011   board 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  "BIG  3" 

VACATION  ROUTE 

to  New  York  via  Panama  and  Havana 


FIRST  CLASS  FROM  *185 

(  from  $200  at  certain  seasons  ) 

TOURIST    CABIN    FROM    $125 

25%     reduction     Steamer     Round    Trip 

Sailings  alternate  weekends 
from  California  and  New  York 

Largest  Ships- 
Fastest  Schedules— Coast  to  Coast 

S.S.CALIFORNIA  •  S.S.VIRGINIA 
S.S.  PENNSYLVANIA 


You  11  enjoy  every  minute!  Thought- 
ful, expert  service.  Superb  cuisine.  Air 
Conditioned  dining  salon.  All  state- 
rooms outside.  Beds,  not  berths.  Open 
air  swimming  pools.  Favorite  sports. 
Deck  dancing  to  orchestra.  Sun  bathing. 
Bars,  libraries,  first-run  talkies. 

FAMOUS  "CIRCLE  TOURS" 

Special  rates.  Around-and-across 
America  (steamer-and-rail),  or  around- 
and-over  America  (steamer-and-plane) ; 
go  either  way  by  steamer;  wide  choice 
of  home-town  to  home-town  itinerary. 

PANAMA  ROUND  TRIP 

Low  cost  3-week  vacation  cruise.  4Vi 
days  sightseeing  at  the  Canal.  Inquire 
about  inclusive  rates  for  all  expenses 
ashore  as  well  as  afloat. 


Ask  your  travel 
agent  for  rates  and 
details,  or  call— 


Panama PaaficLine 

665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 


TRAVEL 


ship  for  them,  and  a  careful  attendant 
to  minister  to  their  wants. 

Dawns  the  ninth  day,  and  you  are  in 
Panama  of  continual  summer,  the  first 
break  in  your  sea  voyage,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  new  faces,  colors,  and 
races  of  the  tropics.  Out  come  the  white 
sports  clothes  and  linen  suits.  There  is 
time  to  motor  to  the  jungle-overgrown 
buccaneer-Morgan  ruins  of  Old  Pana- 
ma and  1519  vintage;  there  is  shop- 
ping to  do;  night  clubs  to  visit;  or  you 
can  fly  across  the  Isthmus  (a  half  hour) 
and  come  back  by  train  (an  hour  and 
45  minutes).  But  come  back  you  must, 
for  the  seven-  to  eight-hour  daylight 
trip  through  the  Panama  Canal  is  not 
to  be  missed  for  anything. 

En  route  through  the  Panama  Canal 
you  sail  through  a  range  of  mountains, 
being  lowered  and  lifted  through  giant 
locks,  the  unique  experience  of  ocean 
travel.  All  the  while  you  are  seeing 
Panama  at  close  range — so  close  you 
can  almost  reach  out  and  touch  the 
banks  where  native  huts  are  peopled 
by  dark-skinned  folk.  Screeching  birds, 
green  as  the  jungle  verdure,  banana 
palms,  flaming  vermilion  of  the  poin- 
ciana,  color  the  landscape.  (Colored 
films  for  small  movie  cameras  have 
been  designed  to  capture  such  beauty.) 
All  this  passes  before  you  as  you  sit 
comfortably  on  deck  lunching  on  crisp 
salads,  cold  meats,  and  iced  drinks. 
Perhaps  you'll  catch  a  tropical  sun  set- 
ting in  the  Atlantic!  At  the  end  of  the 
Canal  lies  Cristobal,  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  lies  west  of  Balboa.  On  the 
other  side  of  Cristobal  is  Colon,  older 
and  even  more  interestingly  Spanish  in 
atmosphere. 

Two  more  days,  very  blue  skies,  and 
Morro  Castle  looms  on  the  horizon,  a 
landmark  of  Havana  for  ages  past;  a 
fortress  which  cost  so  much  to  build 
that  Charles  III  of  Spain  felt  it  must 
surely  be  visible  from  his  palace  in 
Madrid!  There  is  time  during  your 
stop  for  an  appreciation  of  the  refine- 
ment of  Cuba,  the  native  hospitality ; 
color ;  cosmopolitanism ;  open-air  cafes ; 
gaiety;  there  is  time  for  a  drive  along 
the  Malecon  into  the  lovely  tree-lined 
suburbs,  or  through  the  sugar-cane 
plantations.  Always  you  will  see  the 
influence  of  the  United  States ;  the 
stamp  of  Spain  in  its  culture,  archi- 
tecture, language,  and  customs;  of 
France  in  its  literature;  of  Italy  in  its 
music;  and  the  rhythm  of  the  black 
races  in  its  rhumba!  If  Panama  is  per- 
petual summer,  Havana  is  always 
springtime.  You'll  return  to  your  ship 
laden  with  Spanish  laces,  linens,  and 
rare  perfumes,  headed  north  with  your 
loot. 

Three  more  cruise  days.  Somewhere 


Hermanus — its  modern  name — is  a 
South  African  paradise  for  anglers. 
On  the  mild  Indian  Ocean,  and 
abounding  in  picturesque  rocks  and 
caves,  Hermanus  is  shot  through 
■with  sunshine  and  rare  sport!  And 
inland  are  many  splen- 
did trout  streams. 

South  Africa,  with  its 
glorious  climate,  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  out- 
door recreations — 
hunting,  golf,  tennis, 
polo,  surf  bathing — 

And  the  most  wonder- 
ful panorama  of  thrill- 
ing sights — Victoria 
Falls,  the  mysterious 
Zimbabwe  Ruins,  Rhodes'  tomb  on 
the  Matoppos,  Kruger  National 
Park,  gold  and  diamond  mines  at 
Johannesburg  and  Kimberley  —  as 
well  as  beautiful  and  historic  cities 
and  delightful  coast  resorts. 

All  important  South  African  points 
of  interest  are  readily  reached  by 
a  vast  transportation  sys- 
tem of  modern  trains, 
tri-motored  air- 
planes, and 
motor  buses. ' 
Hotels  are 
excellent  — 
hospitality  is 
charming.   Enjoy  a   real  vacation- 


ed 

For  full  information    * 

apply  to 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son-Waqons-LiU.  Inc. 
587-J   Fifth   Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y.,      J 
or    any    of    their    branch    office*;    or    any 
of    the    other    leading    tourist    and    travel 
agencies  throughout  the  world. 
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Blizzards 

may  come  in 

December,  but — 
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MEXICO 

Of  course  you'll  want  to  "ko 
places"  over  the  Holidays.  Well, 
juat  watch  your  step!  Beware  of 
blizzards  and  hlizzardy  places. 
Yes,  sir-rce!  Pack  up  your  swim 
suits  and  white  flannels.  Away 
to  Mexico's  all-year  Riviera,  or 
to  her  sun  kissed  mountain  lakes. 

Only  by  RAIL 

Bask  on  warm,  enchanting  sands 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  Cuyutlan, 
or  Manzanillo.  Snag  a  giant  tar- 
pon at  Tampico.  Sail  the  jade- 
green  waters  of  Lake  Patzcuaro, 
pick  orchids  in  Uruapan  or 
Jalapa.  Thrill  lo  the  ancient 
cities  of  Mitla  and  Monte  Alban 
at  Oaxaca. 

Most  of  these  fascinating  travel 
areas  are  hut  OVERNIGHT  by 
rail  from  Mexico  City.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  to  include  them  in 
your  winter  itinerary. 
Write  tor  tree  illustrated  folder. 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 
OF  MEXICO 

Alamo  National  Bldn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


TRAVEL      and       OUTDOOR 


mExico: 
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SAVE    >IOYi;V   «„   y«„r   Holiday  in  .  .   .  '^ 

Not  a  wasted  moment,  not  a  dull  moment  in  Mexico. 

English-speaking  guides   to   smooth  your   way    wherever  pj 

you  go.  Choose  one  of  these  THREE  plans:  (1)  Jolly  *, 

escorted  tours.    (2)   Wide  selection  of  independent  itiner-  j^ 

aries.    (3)  A  tailor-made  schedule  to  meet  pour  personal  ^g 
tastes.    We  abolish  worry  over  travel  details — save  you 

time  and   money.    Write  for  free  folder.    AMERICAN  ft 

EXPRESS   CO.,    180    N.    Michigan,   Chicago,    111.,    or  -^ 

253  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  W 


All-Expense  Tours  To  Mexico 

Independent  or  Escorted— 15,  20  or  30-day  Tours;  or  to  your  own 
specifications  .  .  .  Combination  Rail- Water  or  All-Kail  de  luxe 
Hotel  Car  Cruise-Tours,  air-conditioned  Pullmans,  first-class  at 
minimum  rales  .  .  .  Comprehensive  itineraries  "Off  the  Beaten 
Path."Write  direct  for  literature,  details  to  "Mexico  Tours  Dept." 

Southern  California   Tourist  Bureau,  Inc. 

"World  Travel  Service" 
47  Broadway  Arcade,  542  So.  Broadway  LOS  ANGELES 


AROUND  PACIFIC  CRUISE  TOUR 

Sailing  from   San   Francisco  January  7,   1936, 
on  Matson  Line  "S.S.  Monterey.' 

Visiting  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Bali,  Java, 
Malay  States,  Siam,  Indo  China,  Hongkong, 
North    China — including    Peiping,    Japan    and 

Hawaii. 

Everything  first  class.  All-inclusive  price  $2115. 

AMERICAN     EXPRESS    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

253  Post  St.  —  San  Francisco 


OPEN    ALL    YEAR 


Moderate 


Temperatures 
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MARSHALLIA 

A  Guest  Ranch 

CASMALIA    —   CALIFORNIA 
SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY 

• 

Good  Horses  —    Good  Meals 
Fine  Accommodations 

All  Included  in  One  Low  Rate 

Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

Information  at  Auto  Clubs,  Travel  Bureaus  or 

Write     Direct    to     HOLLYWOOD     OFFICE, 

1746  No.  Cherokee,  Tel.  GRanite  4171 


off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  chilly 
gusts  will  bring  out  the  winter  clothes. 
And  then,  the  night  before  your  final 
port,  the  very  gala  Captain's  dinner,  a 
fitting  an  revoir  to  shipboard  friends. 
Tomorrow  you'll  be  steaming  up  the 
channel,  waving  at  "Liberty"  and 
watching  the  incomparable  skyline 
come  into  view — New  York ! 

How  will  you  come  home?  Half  fare 
more  brings  you  home  by  boat;  if  you 
have  only  three  weeks,  then  return  by 
rail  across  the  continent  on  a  "Round 
America  Tour."  If  you're  in  a  very 
great  hurry,  you  can  catch  a  transcon- 
tinental plane  at  any  time.  Write  us 
for  the  following  folders,  and  let  us 
help  you  plan  your  trip :  What  to  Wear 
on  My  Trip  Through  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal ;  What  to  See  in  Panama ;  What  to 
See  in  Havana;  All-Expense  Tours; 
sailing  schedules,  rates,  etc.  All  this 
sent  for  two  large  stamped  envelopes. 
Address  your  request  to  the  Travel 
Service  Department. 


The  Bracebridge  Dinner 
in  Yosemite 


G 


/ERTAINLY  the  most  unique  and 
romantic  celebration,  probably  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  any  na- 
tional park,  is  the  yearly  Christmas 
affair  at  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  Yo- 
semite Valley,  the  Bracebridge  Dinner. 
From  out  the  pages  of  Irving's  "Sketch 
Book"  step  characters  such  as  Squire 
Bracebridge,  his  Lady,  and  their  friends, 
to  revive  the  old  English  custom  of 
merry  feasting,  stately  ceremony,  and 
good  fellowship  of  a  traditional  13th 
Century  English  Christmas  dinner.  Out- 
fitted in  winter's  garb  of  white,  Yo- 
semite Valley  is  a  fitting  background 
on  Christmas  Eve  for  the  "bringing  of 
the  Yule  log"  to  the  accompaniment 
of  carols  and  flaming  torches.  On  the 
morrow  is  the  convivial  dinner  in  the 
baronial  hall  bedecked  in  the  "Sketch 
Book"  manner;  and  such  repasts  as  did 
the  actual  Bracebridge  clan  consume, 
even  to  the  Flaming  Wassail  Bowl  and 
the  huge  Plum  Pudding  "steaming  right 
merrily." 


The  Good  Ship 
Christmas  Cheer 

Philanthropic  by  nature,  scenically 
incomparable,  the  Christmas  Cheer 
Cruise  sails  from  Seattle  December 
14th,  taking  15  to  17  days,  calling  at 
numerous  ports  along  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage and  as  far  north  as  Valdez  and 
Seward,  Alaska.  The  good  ship  is 
Christmas-decorated,   gift-laden,   Santa 


Claus-equipped,  and  brings  a  thrill  to 
Alaskan  children.  Calls  are  made  at 
hospitals  and  homes;  carols  are  sung; 
the  cruise  expresses  the  real  Christmas 
spirit.  Fares  are  from  $120  and  up,  in- 
cluding all  expenses.  Write  the  Travel- 
Department  for  a  folder. 


Around  the  Pacific 

A  year's  travel  compressed  into  four 
months  of  cruising  the  Pacific.  The 
cruise  leaves  San  Francisco  January  7, 
via  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii ;  through 
the  languid  South  Sea  Islands ;  down 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  all  too 
little  known ;  via  Bali  and  Java  to  Pe- 
nang  and  Singapore;  through  French 
Indo-China  and  the  Angkor  Wat  of 
unsolved  mystery;  to  China  and  Japan, 
arriving  in  cherry-blossom  time;  and 
home  via  Hawaii  for  one  last  fling  at 
Waikiki,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  May 
6th.  Write  the  Travel  Department  for 
a  folder. 


Our  Drive  Over 

the  Big  Horn  Mountains 

"Of  14  states  through  which  we 
traveled  last  summer,  none  amazed  us 
so  much  as  did  Wyoming — in  par- 
ticular the  drive  over  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains.  This  little-known  range 
is  located  in  northern  Wyoming, 
about  100  miles  west  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  covers  an  area  about  100 
miles  in  length  and  50  miles  in  width. 
At  its  southern  point  project  two 
ranges  resembling  a  pair  of  horns  — 
hence  the  name. 

"From  Sheridan,  a  delightful  city, 
we  drove  north  and  west  on  87E, 
known  as  the  Custer  Battlefield  High- 
way, to  Ranchester.  Since  our  desti- 
nation was  Yellowstone  Park,  we 
left  the  main  trail,  and  turned  south- 
west on  No.  116,  directly  across  the 
mountains.  Over  an  excellent  graded 
road  we  climbed  steadily  until,  within 
an  hour,  we  reached  the  peak  of  the 
first  range,  an  elevation  of  about 
8,500  feet.  From  this  vantage  point 
we  had  the  most  magnificent  view  of 
our  entire  trip.  Below,  to  the  east- 
ward, stretched  the  valleys  of  the 
Tongue  ami  Powder  Rivers,  rich  in 
the  lore  of  Indians  and  pioneers. 
Across  these  valleys  a  century  and  .i 
half  ago  had  come  Vcrendrye  and  his 
party  of  French  explorers  to  discover 
these  mountains.  Here,  below  us, 
Jedediafa  Smith  had  narrowly  escaped 

tragic  death  at  the  paws  ol  a  griz/.lv 
Here  General  Ashlev  and  his  moun 
tain   men    hunted,  {('.out' J  on    pagt  47 
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THIS  MONTH 


IN    YOUR 
GARDEN 


by    Norvell    Gillespie 


I 


F  you  have  kept  up  pour  garden  the 

previous  eleven  months,  then  there 
is  little  to  do  in  the  garden  at  this 
time.  Continue  the  routine  of  raking 
up  all  leaves,  cutting  back  perennials, 
and  staking  up  plants  that  look  un- 
tiilv.  Perhaps  vou  have  not  started  a 
compost  heap  set  Every  good  gar- 
dener has  one  in  a  secluded  portion  of 
Ins  garden.  There  he  places  his  leaves 
no  real  gardener  burns  leaves!)  along 
with  the  vegetable  tops  from  the 
kitchen  to  build  up  a  valuable  supply 
of  humus.  The  regular  addition  of 
humus  to  the  soil  will  do  much  to 
promote  stronger  and  more  colorful 
blooms  as  well  as  cut  down  the  water 
bills.  Humus  is  valuable  to  either 
light  or  heavy  soils. 

Chrysanthemums  will  have  passed 
the  zenith  of  their  glory  early  this 
month.  Take  up  the  clumps  and 
replant  them  in  a  less  conspicuous 
place  in  the  garden  so  that  their 
vacancies  can  be  filled  with  bright 
spring  annuals.  Get  rid  of  the  surplus 
chrysanthemums  and  save  just  enough 
stock  for  the  cuttings  that  should  be 
made  next  March.  Label  the  clumps 
now  while  you  remember  which  varie- 
ties they  are.  Once  their  blooms  are 
gone  their  identity  will  be  lost  for  a 
whole  year  unless  they  are  adequately 
tagged. 

December  is  an  ideal  time  to  put 
pruning  shears  to  use.  Prune  decidu- 
ous trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  roses,  and 
fruit  trees  at  once.  If  heavy  winds 
have  broken  any  tree  limbs,  get  out  a 
sharp  saw  and  clean  up  any  jagged 
breaks.  If  the  trees  have  been  severely 
injured,  get  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced tree  surgeon. 

Now,  too,  is  an  excellent  time  to 
make  cuttings.  Hardwood  cuttings 
of  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  and  roses 
will  root  easily  now.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  making  cuttings  from  the 
common  varieties  of  plants,  send  ten 
cents,  cash  or  stamps,  to  Garden  De- 
partment of  Sunset  for  "How  To 
Make  Cuttings."  This  new  leaflet 
telling  which  wood  to  choose,  the 
best  rooting  medium,  the  types  of 
cuttings,  and  other  phases  of  this 
craft,  will  aid  you  in  increasing  your 
own  supply  of  plants  easily. 

December  is  an  excellent  month  to 


THE  MAKERS  OF 

GAVIOTA 

"California's  own  Plant  Food" 

Present 


set  out  new  shrubs  and  necessary 
evergreens,  especially  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas.  The  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs  such  as  escallonias,  hydran- 
geas, etc.,  broad  leafed  evergreens,  and 
low  or  prostrate  shrubs  should  make 
up  the  major  part  of  your  planting. 
Prostrate  junipers  or  cotoneasters  are 
valuable  at  entrance  ways  and  an 
occasional  accent  tree  in  proper  posi- 
tion is  good. 

Too  many  forest  trees  and  rampant 
shrubs  like  pines,  deodar  cedars, 
butterfly  bushes  and  mockoranges 
are  planted  without  thought  of  their 
future  height.  Tall  shrubs  and  trees 
on  the  average  home  plot  are  out  of 
place.  Don't  over-spot  your  planting 
with  brightly  colored  types  or  shrubs 
with  variegated  foliage  such  as  golden 
privet,  purple  barberry,  and  varie- 
gated weigelia.  Used  sparingly  for 
accent  purposes,  as  they  are  meant 
to  be,  they  will  truly  be  effective. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  revis- 
ing the  planting  at  the  front  of  your 
home.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  hun- 
dreds of  others  make.  Use  low  grow- 
ing varieties  under  windows  and  you 
will  not  have  to  prune  three  or  four 
times  a  year  rampant  shrubs  that 
obstruct  both  view  and  light. 

Pointed  or  pyramidal  plants  serve  a 
purpose.  They  are  effective  flanking 
an  entrance,  at  the  corners  of  build- 
ings, and  between  windows  if  there 
is  a  width  of  three  or  more  feet. 
Commonly  used  in  the  Bay  Region 
for  these  purposes  is  the  Italian 
Cypress.  Although  it  costs  more  (and, 
consequently,  is  not  so  widely  planted) 
Irish  Yew  is  superior. 

A  common  temptation  with  pro- 
spective plant  buyers  is  the  purchase 
of  a  collection  of  varieties  rather  than 
a  group  of  a  half  dozen  sorts.  In  a 
collection  of  two  dozen  plants,  limit 
yourself  to  five  or  six  varieties  in- 
cluding two  or  three  large  accent 
plants.  Two  dozen  different  plants 
will  look  like  a  sample  collection 
picked  up  at  a  bargain  sale. 

Many  insect  pests  that  attack  trees 
and  shrubs,  particularly  the  various 
types  of  scale,  should  be  sprayed  now 
to  prevent  them  from  over-wintering 
in  your  garden.  All  plants  are  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  scale.  Although 


last  am  CALL 

a  death-dealing  drama  in 

ONE  EASY  ACT 

in  which  these 


ENEMIES  OF  FLOWERS 

cowne  to  a  timely  end! 


NOT  A  MYSTERY! 

You  simply  POUR  f,TAPS" 
frown  the  new9  exclusive 

zipO^en 

SPREADER 
SPOUT 

#  "TAPS"  is  a  new,  more  effective  weapon 
in  the  control  of  snails,  slugs,  cutworms 
and  similar  pests.  Long  research  has  given 
"TAPS"  a  more  efficient  formula.  Scien- 
tific design  gives  it  a  novel  package.  ZIP  it 
open;  it  spreads  as  you  pour  it!  No  poison 
touches  your  hands !  Look  for  "TAPS"  at 
your  dealer's  in  red  and  green  lVz-  and  5- 
pound  packages. . .  1 5-  and  50-pound  bags. 
Yes,  it's  low  in  price! 

FREE  BOOK 

ore  the  fascinatiny  art  of 

FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 

Twelve  pages  of  valuable  advice  by  a  lead- 
ing teacher. . .  with  photographic  illustra- 
tions of  seasonal  arrangements.  »  Knowl- 
edge of  this  new  art  will  add  beauty  to  your 
rooms  the  year  'round.  It  is  yours,  FREE! 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 
PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY 

2nd  and  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

718  Central  Building,  Loa  Angeleft,  Calif. 
Please  wend  me  "Flower  Arrangement  for  Every  Season** 

Name 

Addren* 


City 


My  garden  supply  dealer  i- 
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on  $200  a  month  for  life 

. . .  Strange  lands,  odd  customs  ...  go  places 
and  see  things  . .  .live  a  second  life!  You  can 
do  it.  The  Golden  Years  Plan  will  enable  you 
to  retire  when  you  are  5  5,  60,  or  65  on  a 
lifelong  income  of  any  amount  from  $30  to 
$500  a  month.  Further,  this  practical  plan 
includes:  life  insurance  protection,  disability 
income,  and  a  growing  cash  reserve. 

The  Golden  Years  Plan  is  issued  by  Oregon 
Mutual  Life,  one  of  the  strongest  life  insurance 
companies    in    America.    Write    for    details. 

ORECOM  MUTUAL  LIFE 

Golden  Years   Plan 

of  retirement  income 


a 


OREGON-  MUTUAL  LIFE,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Send  free  booklet,  "The  Golden  Years  Plan,"  to 


Name Age 

Address S-2 


Trained  against  a  south  wall,  Fremont/a  mexicana, 
with  its  orange-yellow  flowers  streaked  with  crim- 
son, will  make  a  supurb  espalier.  Fremontias  prefer 
a  dry,  sunny  location. 


And  grow  the  garden  of  your  dreams — flowers  of  unrivaled 
color,  size,  and  wealth  of  bloom.  Sutton's  Amateur's  Guide 
in  Horticulture  and  General  Garden  8eed  Catalogue  for 
1936  is  an  album  of  portraits  of  England's  floral  aris- 
tocracy which  every  gardener  will  prize.  The  book,  together 
with  generous  packets  of  seeds  of  the  four  famous  beauties 
listed  below,  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 — or  the  cata- 
logue alone  for  50c. 

Salplglossls,  Sutton's  Chelsea  Hybrids.  The  finest  strain 
In  existence.  Schizanthus,  Sutton's  Largo -flowered  Hy- 
brids. A  magnificent  range  of  unique  colorings.  Nleotlana, 
Sutton's  Crimson  Bedder.  A  striking  bedding  variety. 
Calendula  Chrysantha.  Exceptionally  large  double  flow- 
ers. Ideal  for  cutting.  Fresh  stock  of  seeds  carried  by 
Sherman  T.  Blake  Co..  Dept.  SI.  The  Blake  Building, 
238-240    Sacramento    8treet,    San     Francisco.    California. 

Exclusive   California  agents   for 
SUTTON  &  S0N8  Ltd.  Reading.   England 


GARDEN 


not  all  scales  look  alike,  they  have 
many  common  characteristics.  Some 
are  as  small  as  a  pin  head,  with  a 
hard  outer  covering.  Others  are  cov- 
ered with  a  waxy  secretion  which 
protects  them  from  natural  enemies 
or  adverse  weather  conditions  and,  to 
some  extent,  from  spray  materials. 

The  young  scale  move  about,  but 
after  the  first  molt  of  their  outer  cov- 
ering most  species  will  settle  down 
in  one  place.  They  cause  damage  by 
fastening  on  leaves  and  stems  and 
sucking  out  plant  juices.  In  no  time 
at  all,  plants  can  be  ruined  by  their 
feeding  activities.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  females  reproduce 
hundreds  of  young  in  a  short  period. 
The  sticky  honeydew  that  is  notice- 
able on  so  many  shrubs  and  trees  is 
caused  by  scale.  Smut  fungi  develop 
in  this  and  give  the  black  sooty 
appearance. 

While  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  now 
dormant,  go  after  these  plant  pests. 
There  are  several  different  scales  to 
clean  up.  The  most  common  are  San 
Jose  scale,  oyster  shell  scale,  cottonv 
peach  scale,  terrapin  scale,  and  euyon- 
mus  scale.  Besides  scale,  other  garden 
enemies  to  campaign  against  are  red 
spiders,  rust  mites,  leafrollers,  leaf- 
tiers,  spruce  gall  aphis,  spruce  bud 
moth,  rosy  apple  aphis,  and  twig 
borers. 

This  formidable  list  of  garden 
pests  may  terrify  many  gardeners. 
Fortunately  almost  all  may  be  con- 
trolled with  the  same  type  of  spray. 
Use  a  good  oil  emulsion  spray.  There 
are  several  good  ones  on  the  market 
from  which  to  choose.  The  proper 
proportion  of  spray  to  mix  with 
water  is  printed  plainly  on  all  labels. 
Remember  to  spray  thoroughly.  If  a 
few  pests  are  allowed  to  survive  the 
winter,  they  will  multiply  rapidly 
in  the  spring  and  raise  havoc  with 
your  plants.  Experiments  within  the 
past  five  years  bear  out  the  contention 
that  oil  emulsion  sprays  have  the 
advantage  over  lime-sulphur  sprays 
because  they  spread  and  stick  better 
and  work  more  thoroughly  into  the 
crevices  of  bark. 

The  preliminary  schedule  for  the 
California  Spring  Garden  Show  of 
1936  to  be  held  in  the  Exposition 
Building  in  Oakland,  California,  has 
just  been  issued.  A  large  number  of 
lucrative  cash  awards  are  offered  to 
growers,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, for  meritorious  displays.  Gar- 
den clubs  are  asked  to  enter  exhibits 
and  submit  plans  now.  For  further 
information,  address  letters  to  the 
California  Spring  Garden  Show,  414 
13th  Street,  Oakland,  California. 
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* *CALA  BONE  MONTH 


In  California  there  is  no  dormant 
season.  Growth  goes  on  —  the  year 
'round.  Hence,  December,  too,  is  a 
good  month  for  fertilizing.  It  is  espe- 
cially convenient  for  the  home  gar- 
dener, whose  invigorating  outdoor 
duties  are  not  now  so  heavy. 

Go  to  your  garden  store,  then,  and 
order  a  sack*  of 

Ammoniated  CALA-BONE 

(with  or  without  potash) 

A  long-lasting,  odorless,  economical  fertilizer 
good  for  all  growing  things.  (Verify  that 
broad     statement    through     dealer    or    user.) 

♦Packed  in  25-,   50-,   100-lb.  bags 
carrying   guaranteed    analysis. 

Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  Consolidated  Chemical  Industries  Inc. 
405  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


step-by-step 

picture  stories 
that  show  you 

HOW . . . 


...  to  have  exactly  the 
colors  and  blossoms  you 
want  in  your  outdoor  liv- 
ing room  for  every  month  of  the  year.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  knowing  where,  when,  what  and  how 
to  plant  and  set  out  plants  .  .  .  knowing  in 
what  month  to  plant,  how  long  it  takes  each 
plant  to  bloom,  etc.  With   the  .  .  . 


Sunset  Garden  Book 

...  to  guide  you,  you  can  quickly  answer  the 
1001  garden  questions  you've  wanted  to  ask. 
Its  amazing  33-page  Western  Planting  Calendar 
gives  you  the  name  and  color  of  each  flower  and 
shrub  and  tells  you  when  to  plant  to  have  your 
blooms  in  any  given  month,  with  step-by-step 
picture-stories  that  show  you  HOW.  CO 
64  pages.  Over  50,000  SUNSET  Garden  ijUC 
Books  are   now    in    use.    Sent   postpaid 

.   .    .    for   sale    by    good    book    sellers   throughout 
the  West — or  use  coupon  below 


SUNSET  Magazine.  Lane   Publishing  Co.. 
576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

YES,    send    me.    postage-paid  copy    (or 

copies)  of  the  SUNSET  Garden  Book.  You  are  to 
refund  my  remittance,  plus  return  postage,  if  I 
send  it  back  in  10  days. 

Name 

Address 

P.   O State  12-35 
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PLANT  FOOD 


FOR  QUICK  GROWTH-VIVID  COLOR 


NITROGEN  lot  sustained 
growih-PHOSPHORUS  lor 
developing  rool  systems — 
POTASH  to  build  resilience 
and  give  vivid  color  You  get 
all  J  esaanlialt  conveniently 
—  economically— in  SUPER- 
GROZIT  10  lbs  75c,  25  lbs 
1.50,  501b«.  2.S5, 100  lbs  4  00 


GROZIT  Pulverized  Sheep 
Manure  makes  soil  porous, 
crumbly— easy  to  work.  One 
bag  equals  whole  load  ol 
barnyard  manure  in  ferti- 
lizing value  Odorless- 
guaranteed  Iree  from  weed 
seed  100  lb  bag,  $1  75 
At  Garden  Supply  Dealers 


^     PULVERIZED    ■* 
FOR  RICH  MELLOW  SOIL 


OVERLOOKING  SAN  FRAN  CISCO 


7  ;<&'  i 


Mark  Hopkins 


HOTEL 


£** 


$ 
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ROOMS  AND 
HOSPITABLE 

SERVICE 

GARAGE  IN  BUILDING 

FOUR.  MINUTES 
FROM  THE  SHOPS 
AND  THEATRES 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CUTTINGS 
"How  to  Make  Cuttings."  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  garden  booklets  being  pre- 
pared for  SUNSET  readers,  is  now  ready. 
It  is  helpfully  illustrated,  showing  repre- 
sentative cuttings  and  proper  wood  to 
select.  Price,  ten  cents.  Write  to  the 
Garden  Department.  SUNSET  Magazine. 
San  Francisco,  for  your  copy. 


GEORGE  O.SMITH  GENERAL  MANA6ER 


GARDEN 


Portland,  Oregon,  is  seeking  a  new 
official  rose.  Universally  known  as  "The 
Rose  City,"  the  rose  lovers  are  con- 
ducting a  contest  to  choose  a  new  rose 
for  official  recognition.  The  prize  is 
$1,000,  and  entries  may  be  sent  in  by 
anyone.  For  further  information,  write 
to  David  Robinson,  secretary  of  the 
Portland  Rose  Council,  Pacific  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon. 

Rose  lovers  will  welcome  the  news 
that  a  sport  of  the  popular  E.  G.  Hill 
has  been  patented  and  is  now  available 
commercially.  This  prolific  bloomer  has 
dazzling  crimson  flowers  and  is  a  vigor- 
ous climber.  It  has  been  named  Rio 
Rita  in  memory  of  the  heroine  in  an 
early  California  romance. 


Big  Horn  Drive 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

Sheridan,  like  a  rich  oasis,  slumbered 
in  a  noon  siesta. 

"We  continued  on  No.  116  until  we 
reached  the  center  of  the  range,  and 
then  detoured  through  Shell  Canyon 
to  Greybull.  For  some  miles  we  trav- 
eled on  a  plateau.  Presently  we  en- 
tered another  range.  Instead  of  cross- 
ing the  crests,  our  road  paralleled 
them.  Gradually  we  penetrated  a  can- 
yon. The  surroundings  became  more 
and  more  imposing.  The  road  seemed 
to  lead  off  into  space,  sheer  escarp- 
ments supporting  the  narrow,  sharply 
I  winding  road.  Fortunately,  it  was 
sparsely  traveled.  In  the  afternoon 
sun  the  mountains  glistened  in  a 
sheen  of  colors,  by  their  grotesque 
blendings  of  strata  shades  reminding 
us  of  Dante' s  Inferno  in  the  Bad  Lands. 
Far  below  rushed  a  vigorous  moun- 
tain stream. 

"As  we  descended  into  the  canyon 
there  grew  upon  us  a  sense  of  gradual 
imprisonment.  A  sense  of  isolation  in 
a  strange  land  came  upon  us.  We  were 
surrounded  almost  entirely  now  by 
huge,  perpendicular  mountain  walls, 
closing  in  more  and  more  tightly  as 
we  moved;  it  seemed  they  must  fall 
in  upon  us.  Suddenly,  veering  a  sharp 
curve,  we  reached  the  portals,  a  nar- 
row gateway  guarded  by  two  magnif- 
icent sentinels  of  rock  no  less  thrill- 
ing to  look  upon  than  the  Grand 
Canyon  itself. 

"It  took  three  hours  to  drive  the  50 
miles  of  Shell  Canyon  road.  Tourists 
looking  for  a  thrilling  drive  shouldn't 
miss  this  one.  But  they've  got  to  have 
what  it  takes!" — Paul  G.  Yigness, 
Alameda,  California. 


"Cecil,"   clear  yellow,   single 

ROSES  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

What  gift  can  compare  with  a  "Living 
Gift"  for  your  friends  with  gardens!  Roses 
are  sure  to  be  greatly  appreciated — con- 
stant, beautiful  reminders  of  your  thought- 
fulness.  Select  from  the  list  below — or  write 
for  our  Free  Catalog.  Gift  roses  beautifully 
packed  are  shipped  fully  prepaid,  with 
your  name  on  a  Greeting  Card  enclosed, 
to  arrive  shortly  before  Christmas.  Note 
these  reasonable  prices  for  No.  1  grade, 
fully    ripened    rose    bushes: 

Collection  No.  1 — New  Roses 

Frederico  Casas — rose  &  gold  ..  $  .75 
Hinrich  Gaede — copper  &  red...   1.00 

McGredy's    Ivory — ivory-white 75 

Sister  Therese — clear  yellow.. 75 

Above   4  roses  $2.90 

Sales  Tax  09 

Collection  No.  2 — Recent  Introductions 

Mari  Dot — salmon  pink .$  .60 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Dupont — golden  yel- 
low ... .60 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy — 

coppery  rose 75 

Above   3   roses $1.70 

Sales  Tax .05 

Collection  No.   3 — Single   Roses 

Cecil — clear  yellow $  .50 

Dainty  Bess — rose  &  shell  pink       .50 

Innocence — white 50 

Vesuvius — glowing  red  ....  — .  .50 

Above   4   roses  $1.80 

Sales   Tax  ....  05 

Mermaid — Rare,  ever-blooming  clim- 
ber single,  pale  yellow 
blooms,  .75  each 

1936  Garden  Book  Now  Ready 

80-pages  containing  full  information  about 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
beautifully  illustrated — 16-page  rose  sec- 
tion in  color.  FREE  upon  request. 

CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY    CO. 

71st  Year 
GEORGE   C.  ROEDING.   Jr..  Pres. 

Niles,  Calif. 

I  enclose  S for  collections  checked 

below: 

Coll.   No.  1    □  Coll.  No.  2    □ 

Coll.  No.  3   □ 

Send  to:   NAME  

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

From: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Int.   Ch.   Sierra   Bowhit 

Pivot,  Welsh  Corgi 

(Pembroke) 


Welsh  Corgis 

The  new  breed  on  the 
Coast.  Small  working 
dogs  and  wonderful 
pets.  Puppies  by  the 
first  Am.  &  Eng. 
Champion  in  America. 

Cairn  Terriers 

Hardy,  small,  com- 
panionable. The  lead- 
ing kennel  of  the  West 
of  both  these  breeds. 


Sierra  kennels  •  • 

Phone:   OLympic  2440 
6950    Broadway    Terrace  Oakland,    Calif. 


THE 

&eL  Monte 

KENNELS 


OWNER,   MISS   MARION   KINGSLAND 

Welsh    Terriers    -    Cocker    Spaniels    -    Standard 

French   Poodles 

—      Stripping    and    Bathing    a    Specialty.      _ 

Personal    Attention    Given    Boarders. 

MONTEREY,   CALIFORNIA     Phone  Monterey  5327 

English  Springer 
Spaniel  Puppies 

From  champion  stock.  A  cham- 
pion in  the  home  —  a  hunterin  the 
field.  AT  STUD-Lord  King,  sired 
by  Int.  Champion  Loyal  Lord. 

M.     F.     LIPMAN 

2010  BROADWAY     BURLINGAME,  CALIFORNIA 

BRAZELTON 

KENNELS  * 

Breeders  &  Exhibitors  ol 
the  finest  Chow  Chows. 

PUPS  FROM  CHAMPIONS 
ARE   NOW   AVAILABLE 

4601  FAIRBAIRN  AVENUE 

OAKLAND  •  CALIFORNIA 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

Puppies — two  grand  litters  ready  for  your  Christmas  selection. 
All  sired  by 

CH.    KNEBWORTH    BUDDY 

Parli-Color — (Available  at  stud) 
« .  A  It  I  I .  A  V     KEWHELSi  Eva  Rhoades,  Prop. 


31  Sudden  Street 


W.ii sonville,  Calif. 


The  o'Shagstones 

Gorgeous  Cocker  Spaniel  pups, 
oil  colors,  finest  blood  lines.  Field 
trained  show  Cocker  Span 
Irish    Setters,    three    champions, 
lot  breed  ins. 

NANCY    LEE 
N  AN  N  ETT  I 

2500  f  ronces  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


HOPP 


0  -f)  (2ktLitma.i. 

To  elicit  childish  screams  of  joy  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  there  is  nothing  like  a  live 
puppy  under  the  tree.  For  breed,  let  personal 
preference  be  the  deciding  factor. 

At  the  time  of  purchase  be  sure  to  have 
the  dog's  pedigree  registered.  If  the  puppy 
has  not  been  innoculated  against  distemper, 
consult  a  veterinary  and  arrange  for  innocu- 
lation.  Before  the  journey  home,  see  that  the 
dog  has  an  empty  stomach- — otherwise,  he 
may  be  carsick.  Acquaint  the  new  arrival 
with  his  quarters  at  once.  They  should  be 
clean,  warm,  free  from  draughts,  and  reason- 
ably commodious. 

Now  give  him  his  first  meal — warm  soup 
or  milk.  Feed  him  five  times  a  day  at  regu- 
lar intervals  until  he  is  three  months  old. 
Remember  that  his  diet  is  as  important  as 
your  child's.  A  naturally  carniverous  animal, 
the  dog  requires  meat  for  his  well-being. 
Start  with  a  bit  of  scrapped  raw  beef,  and 
work  up  to  a  larger  quantity  of  hamburger. 
Canned  dog  food  of  good  quality  is  to  be 
recommended,  but  do  not  be  misled  by  low 
prices:  both  the  dog  and  your  pocketbook 
will  suffer.  A  proper  diet  includes  milk, 
dog  cakes  and  fresh  vegetables  as  well  as 
meat.  Send  a  stamped  envelope  to  the  Dog 
Department   of   Sunset   for  a    daily   menu. 

The  first  night  or  two  the  Christmas 
puppy  may  cry  because  of  loneliness.  Feed 
him  and  take  him  for  a  short  walk  before 
you  retire,  see  that  his  sleeping  place  is 
warm,  and  your  chances  for  unbroken  sleep 
are  better.  Housebreaking  requires  vigilance. 
Immediately  after  each  meal,  let  the  puppy 
outdoors,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  scratch 
at  the  door.  A  box  of  sawdust  will  do  the 
trick  at  night.  For  discipline,  never  strike 
or  threaten  a  dog;  putting  him  to  shame 
is  more  successful.  Remember  that  a  well- 
trained  dog  is  the  handiwork  of  an  intelli- 
gent, patient,  and  understanding  master. — 
H.  P.  Rosfmont. 

ENGLISH  MILLU0GS 

i  in-  nii-.ii  companion  fur  man,  woman  will  child. 
Puppies  by  champion  sires  arc  available  «t  rea- 
sniuilili-  prices.  From  fi  weeks  in  11  months  old. 

I- HANK  (i.  HO  (J  A  IN 


1555  Vulley  Blvd. 


Rosemead,  Calif. 


THE  SHERWOOD  VARIETY  KENNEL 

HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS 

CH.  CRAGWOQD    MR.  GLENCANNQN 

The  West's  Greatest  Cairn 

CH.  ROWCLIFFE  VAGABOND 

Famous  Eastern  Cocker  Champion 
LOVELY  BLACK  PUPPIES  BY 
HIM   FOR    DISPOSAL    NOW 

I.VIMA    HOPKINS 
415  So.  Ellsworth  Street.  San  MaUo,  California 


WIRE  FOX 
TERRIERS 

"Brandwood"  Wire 
Fox  Terrier  puppies 
and  grown  stock 
now  available  —  all 
of  winning  blood 
lines. 

BRANDWOOD 
KENNELS 

Philip  R.  Brand,  Owner 
2  RICHLAND  PLACE 


Ch.    Littleway    ChunJr,>   of   Brand' 
wood .  .  nine  times  "Best  \n  Show.'* 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


SCHNEREGER'S  Boaxditnq.  lU**ek 

•  All  Reliable  Kennel  Service  Rendered 
Dogs  and  Cats 

Schippcrkes  .  .  .  Dalmations  .  .  . 
Newfoundlands 

•  B.  E.  SCHNEREGER 
CHANTICLEER  AVENUE.  SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 

Role>u<m'6 

COCKER  SPANIELS 

Pure-bred  Cocker  Spaniels 
for  show,  pet  or  field.  Pup- 
pies now  available.  Inspec- 
tion of  kennels  welcomed. 

R0LERS0N  KENNELS     W'^P 

(Opposite  Fairmont  Hospital)  Boarding  kennels  ^ 

15703  Foothill  Blvd.,  Oakland,  Cal.     a  /or  sporting  dogs 

A  Collie  Puppy 

for  Xmal 

Select  your  puppy  now  !  A 
Collie  makes  the  ideal  pet 
— intelligent,  loyal  and  af- 
fectionate. 

Dogs  safely  shipped  by  in- 
sured    express. 

GERONIMO  KENNELS,  Reg. 


SAN  GERONIMO 


MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF 


IVAitectofit 


BOARDING 
KENNELS 


Excellent   care   and   treatment   given   dogs   boarded — 
over    22    years'    experience.    Only    healthy    ii<*i;s 


cepted 

ping.    Pups    of 


Personal    attention    given   bathing   and    strip- 
various    breeds    generally    available. 


DAN  SHUTTLEWORTH 

2112  So.   El  Camino  Real  San   Mateo,   Calif. 

DACHSHUNDE 

9  Reservations  now 
accepted  for  pups  from 
CHAMPION  BERTA  V. 
BUCKNAM  ,  .  sired  by 
Asbeck's  Hinnerk  .... 
a  German  importation 
with  9  excellent  ratings. 

VON   DER  SCHROTH   KENNELS 

2952  EL  CAMINO  HIGHWAY,  SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 
WHY  NOT  A  I'OMIIIVMW 

Gorgeous  Pets..  Perfect  W./tc/j  ^±  ftiv  \' in, it? 
Dogs.  .  Adorabl*  Companions  W  /'''  ABW»W 

Beautiful,  peppy,  proud,  playful,  huaky,  lovable  Toyi  Fluffy 
golden-orange  ooati  Outatanding  puppies  from  the  lineal 
itoi  i  obtainable  In  thii  oountrj .  Canada,  and  Bfrigland    r,-nl 

nhow  type    aIbo  b  8 '    Hi-  ( 'I i an 1 1 pi iml  other  Brown   ' 

for  sale,  "To  see  our  Pomeraniana  ia  to  love  them', 

OToole  Pomeranians,  629N.E.Hollnday  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SMALLEST 

tOSE  in  the 

WORLD! 

The  Ideal 
Plant  Gift 

tie    genuine,    permanently 
rf  Rosa  Roulttti; 


a  ma- 
plant. 


bloomin 
sily  covered  by  a  teacu 

(l-Hll 


he    exquisite 
>an    a   dime' 


pink 
Everbloomin 


nl 


lo»cii    arc 

fragrant,    hardy  ;    ideal 
house,    gift   or    roik-garden  ;    a    joy    to    the    inva- 
Kloomine  size  plant    in    pot   mailed    safely   any- 
:re,    expertly    packed    in    our    safety    carton,    with 
iiions.     $1.00;     in     ivory     or     colored     gift     pot. 
10      prepaid.    Catalog    of    200    other    Rare,    New 
Old  I  .cluoncd    Roses    free.    Our    other    special- 
Pi  I  AR(  .ONIUMS  &   C,er.iniums    (100   kinds), 
hsias   &  Campanulas.    Lists   free. 

LESTER   ROSE  GARDENS.   Dept.   S 
MONTEREY.  (  Al  . 


Burpees  Petunias 

1  3PktsforlOct 


J  Three  Best  Colors-Red,  Whit*,  Blue 
lnuniff's  Guaranteed  Seeds.  3  FieddlnRPetu- 
as,  a  regular  full-size  paekct  eaeh  (value  3fle)  aent  post- 
Id  for  nrdy  10c  Send  dime  for  seeds  today. 
urpee's  New  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  Write  todaj 
'.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
!3  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia 


SIVE  ROSE  BUSHES  THIS 

'UDICTiiAC      3  VIGOROUS  BUSHES 

nnij  I  Mr\j  $1.10  postpaid 

RAPPED  AS  XMAS  GIFT— MAILED  TO  ANY  DESIRED 
ADDRESS-CULTURAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ENCLOSED 

e  offer— Reds:  E.  G.  Hill,  Etoil  de  Holland,  Hadley,  Hoosier 
•auty;  Pinks:  Dame  Edith  Helen,  Rose  Marie,  Los  Angeles; 
•Hows:   E.   P.  Thorn,  Claudius  Pernet,  Golden    Emblem; 
Dvclties:  Hoover,  Autumn,  Talisman,  Lulu. 
Send  Money  with  Okdek 
.AREMONT  NURSERY    -    Box  52    -     Claremont.  Calif. 


OYSENBERRIES!  LARGEST  VINEBERRY  EVER 
R0DUCED,  IMMENSE  AND   DELICIOUS. 

lants  Prepaid  Direct  From  Original  Planting, 
uaranteed  True  to  Name.  Pamphlet.  4-$1.00; 
»-*2.00;50-*7..r>0.  RanchoVerdad,  Mentone,Cul. 


{Pet  <~>ityyue^ 


N  IDEAL  GIFT  TO  DOG  OWNERS 

ive  a  Christmas  Subscription  to  Western  Kennel  World  — 
e  outstanding  dog  news  magazine  of  the  West.  Only  $2.00 
year — send  for  free  introductory  copy. 

VESTERN    KENNEL    WORLD 

18  Sycamore  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


2  DOG  WORM 
^CAPSULES 

))rotect   your   dog's   health;    give    him    new 

*'pep" ;  free  him  of  worms  ...  the  cause  of    ^^^ 
'•>''/,,  of  all  dog  ailments.    It's  easy  now.    No  more 
jessing  which  kind  of  worms  afflict  your  dog;  the 
ew  Pulvel  Worm  Capsules  expel  Tape,  Round,  and 
sook  Worms  in  one  dosing.  No  gassing,  gagging,  or 
armful  effects.     At  pet  shops  and    I 
rug  stores,  75c,  or  write  us  direct,    I   Backed   by 
/miam   Cooper   &   Nephews,    Inc.,    I     92  Years' 
J32  Clifton  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    |   Experience 

U>m6inaiion 
WORM  CAPSULES 


PULVEX 

Iecember    1935 


-fitaund  the  cotnet  to 

Slated  for  the  January  issue  are  a  number 
of  articles  directly  resulting  from  subscriber 
demand.  Included  in  this  first  1936  Sunset 
will  be: 

Mexico  City  —  Eight  Days   by  Automobile 

Your  Outdoor  Living  Room 

by  Sydney  B.  Mitchell 

My  Country  Kitchenette 

How  to  Build  and  Plant  a  Path 

by  J.  A.  Gooch 

This  Month  in  Your  Garden 

His  Hobby  Is  Mountain  Climbing 

by  Wilbur  Hall 

Beauty  on  the  Highway 

From  Our  Collection  of  Western  Verse 

(A  Symposium) 

Natives   for  Western  Herb  Gardens 

We  Built  a  Fireplace  Into  Our  Cabin 

A  Sensation  Among  Western  Decorators 
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2  English  Holly.  Grafted.  V/2  ft $2.50 

2  English  Holly.  Grafted.  Smaller  ....       1.75 
1  Each,  Male  &  Female.  POSTPAID  4th  Zone 

FRUIT  &  NUT  TREES  of  all  kinds 

Ask  for  PREPAID  LIST 

Gillet  Nursery.  Box  85,  Nevada  City,  Calif. 


CAMELLIAS 

Beauty  that  grows  with  the  years 

Over  40  varieties.  Write  for  catalog 

CLARENCE    S.   HEARN  NURSERY 
2021  Santa  Anita  Dr.,  Arcadia,  Calif. 


PELARGONIUMS 

Originators    of    Sue   Jarrett,   Baby    Jarrett, 

Majesta   and   many  other   outstanding   new 

creations.  Also  standard  varieties. 

Big   Pelargonium  show   at   nursery    in 

month  of  May 

GREAT  LAKES  NURSERY,  Saratoga,  Cal. 

THE  WORLD'S  NEWEST  &  FINEST  ROSES 

ALL  ROSE  BUSHES  25c  EACH— $2.75  PER  DOZEN 
Order  your  Rosebushes  NOW  for  this  Winter's  Delivery. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
PORT  STOCKTON  NURSERY.  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
Sales  Yard  at  2810  E.  Main  St.  Rt.  1,  Box  161 


The  finest  new  developments  in 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 
and  DELPHINIUMS 

Inquire  for  catalog 

VETTERLE  &  REINELT 
Hybridizing  Gardens  Capitola,  Calif. 


^/-h  &  use  It, 


B? 


CANDY,  DEEP-FAT 
-THERMOMETER 


Avoid  Cooking  Failures 

SHOWS  you  exact  temperatures  de- 
manded by  modern  recipes.  Avoids' 
costly  failures  in  cooking  sugar-mixtures. 
Guards  health  by  showing  proper  lar 
temperature  (or  irying  without  greasi- 
ness.  Hooks  over  edge  of  pan.  Adjust- 
able clip.  Large,  easy-to-read  figures.  No 
mercury,  no  glass  tubes.  Chromium, 
Easy  to  clean.  Practically  unbreakable. 

Other  Types-40c  Up 

For  oven,  refrigerator,  indoors,  auto— 
40c.  Decorative  designs  50c  to  $1.00. 
Bath  (floats)  50c.  Humidimeter,  $1.75. 
Humiditherm  ( indicates  temperature 
and  humidity)  $3.50.  At  your  depart- 
ment, drug  and  hardware  stores. 
Descriptive  folder  FREE, 

ROCHESTER  MFG.  CO. 

02  ROCKWOOD  ST,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Precision  Instrument  Makers  for  Twenty  Years 

GUARANTEED    ACCURATE 


BROILED  MEATS 

.  .  .  are  recommended  by  doctors 
and  dietitians  for  long  living  and 
good  health.  Our  charcoal  broiler 
is  recommended  for  broiled  meats 
with  unequalled  delicious  flavor. — 
The  Huntington  Ideal  Barbecue  Pot 
is  an  appreciated  Christmas  gift — 
it    can    be    used    the    year    around. 

Sold  by  Leading    Sporting    Goods    Dealers 

J.  M.  HUNTINGTON  IRON  WORKS 
1442  FOOTHILL  BLVD.        LA  CANADA,  CALIF. 


MOORE 

Push-Pins 


Push-less  Hangers 

are    what    you    need    to    hang 
,    things    to    walls. 
,    10c  Packets  Everywhe 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co..  Philade 
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EVERGREEN  EMBERS 

A  "Different"  Christmas  Gift 
The  whole  family  will  enjoy  watching  these 
cedar  twigs  and  fir  cones  burn  with  lovely 
colors  any  winter  evening  and  especially  at 
holiday  time.  A  50c  box  (postpaid)  will  burn 
several  hours.  Adds  more  pleasure  to  the  joy 
of  an  open  fireplace. 
V.  J.  PEARSON,  Box  226,  Salem,  Oregon 
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KNITTING  YARNS 

FOR  OVER  25   YEARS 
f  <>  l-  <l  •«•  -•»<••■.. .«>;i  I «..  n  »»  •-!■  I  <is.   \li|lin  ns,  «■!«■. 

Lowest  Prices.  OVER  400  FREE  SAM/'; 
CLIVEDEN  YARN  CO,  719  Arch  Si..  PHILA.,  PA. 


WU*   Bed-Rough  Hands 

P^g  fiith  lira 

mi 


[  Sample  fret  :Cutlcur«,  Deft  Rg,  Maiden,  Mass, 


FROM  THE  EDITORS'  NOTE  BOOKS 


TREES  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT 
UNDER      THEM      -      IF      ANYTHING 

When  frees  ore  used  as  specimens  in  the  lawn,  or  as  streei  plant- 
ings, avoid  using  other  plants  beneath  them.  In  certain  places  in 
the  garden,  however,  auxiliary  plantings  can  often  be  used.  Here 
are  suggestions. 

AcclCld Certain  varieties  of  acacias  rob  the  soil,  but  by 

keeping  the  ground  in  good  condition,  some  of 
the  smaller  shade-loving  things  can  be  used. 
Spring-flowering  bulbs  are  especially  good  when 
they  bloom  simultaneously  with  the  tree. 

DUttlbOO Obviously  there  is  no  space  under  the  bamboo 

for  other  plantings.  Try,  however,  building  a 
tiny  pool  or  bird  bath,  using  the  clump  of  bam- 
boo as  a  background. 

DUy  I  fee Almost    impossible    to    get    anything    to    grow. 

Cypress Ivy   thrives,   but   adds   to  the   funereal  effect.   If 

plants  such  as  fuchsias,  Japanese  anemones  and 
primroses  are  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
lower  branches  of  cypress  lopped  off. 

tLlTtl Avoid  cultivating  under  elms.  If  roots  are  cut  in 

spading,  suckers  spring  up. 

hlicalyptlts If  leaves  are  kept  diligently  swept  up,  there  are 

several  shrubs  that  will  grow  to  good  advantage 

under  eucalyptus.  Among  them  are  pittosporum, 

solanum,  euonymous,  mountain  cherry,  Mexican 

,  orange.  For  a  ground  cover,  try  myrtle,  and  St. 

Flowering  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum). 

triilt  I  ree This    is    the    place    for    spring-blooming    things 

such  as  pansies,  nemesias,  snowflakes,  tulips, 
daffodils,  violets  and  the  like. 

Ivlaple Best  as  a  lawn  or  street  tree.  For  a  grass  mix- 
ture under  trees,  try  half  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
and  half  Australian  Rye. 

Ua/Z Take  your  choice  of  cinerarias,  anemones,  rhodo- 
dendrons, Japanese  spurge,  Polyanthus  primroses, 
azaleas,  hypericum.  A  good  place  for  daphne. 
Work  in  the  oak  leaves  around  rhododendrons, 
azaleas    and   daphnes   to   give  necessary   acidity. 

rOplar When  used  as  background  as  is  often  the  case 

in  Bay  Region  gardens,  any  of  the  usual  shade- 
loving  plants  can  be  used.  In  interior  valleys 
and  mountain  states  where  it  becomes  a  speci- 
men planting,  there  is  some  argument  as  to 
whether  anything  will  grow  under  poplars. 
What  has  been  your  experience? 

Pepper Nothing  much  except   periwinkle   and  Japanese 

spurge  will  grow  here. 

"aim Avoid  planting  roses,  geraniums  and  other  plants 

that  will  climb  up  your  palm  tree.  Palms  are 
much  better  as  specimen  plantings. 

"ine Rhododendrons,   azaleas,   foxgloves,  campanulas, 

and  other  acid-loving  plants  will  grow  under 
pines;  also  ivy,  Oregon  grape  and  native  iris, 
and  lilies. 

Redwood Native   ferns,  miliums,   rhododendrons,  azaleas, 

and  lilies. 

Umbrella  I  ree  .  .  Better  as  specimen  tree.  If  used  in  background, 
try  hydrangeas  or  viburnum. 

W  alnilt Forget-me-nots,    cinerarias,    foxgloves,    Primula 

obconica  in  warm  sections,  also  tuberous  be- 
gonias, can  be  grown  under  walnut  trees. 
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1HROUGH  every  issue  of 
Sunset  there  runs  a  definite 
theme,  a  thread  that  weaves  its 
way  from  Sunset  Gold  to  Adios. 
This  month,  stars,  snowflakes,  and 
trees  greet  us  on  every  page,  re- 
minding us  that  Christmas  is  just 
around  the  shopping  corner.  The 
stars  and  snowflake  decorations, 
however,  were  all  used  up  before 
we  came  to  this  last  page,  and  so 
we  shall  close  this  December  Sun- 
set with  a  few  more  notes  about 
trees — Christmas  and  otherwise. 

According  to  H.  M.  Butterfield 
of  the  University  of  California, 
there  are  130  species  of  ornamental 
trees  native  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
plus  about  1000  importations.  Ob- 
viously, you  won't  plant  one  of  each 
in  your  yard  and,  since  you  must 
do  some  selecting  anyway,  why 
not  get  just  the  right  tree  for  the 
right  spot?  Your  nurseryman  will 
be  glad  to  advise. 

Trees  need  feeding,  spraying, 
watering,  and  pruning.  When  it 
comes  to  feeding  the  tree,  get  one 
of  the  commercial  fertilizers  rec- 
ommended for  the  purpose  and 
apply  it  exactly  according  to  direc- 
tions given  on  the  package.  For 
spraying  directions,  clip  the  article 
by  Dr.  Burke,  back  on  page  14  of 
this  issue.  In  watering  trees,  re- 
member to  get  the  water  down  to 
the  roots — otherwise  the  roots  will 
come  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Lastly,  don't  be  too  sadis- 
tic with  your  pruning  shears.  If 
there  is  extensive  pruning  to  be 
done,  it  is  a  job  for  a  tree  surgeon. 
Most  trees  are  best  pruned  when 
dormant. 

When  it  comes  to  saying  any- 
thing more  about  Christmas  trees 
than  has  already  been  said  in  this 
December  issue,  we  are  what  our 
Aunt  Nellie  would  call  "up  a 
tree."  We  are  hoping,  however, 
that  every  Christmas  tree  in  every 
Sunset  home  will  be  loaded  to 
overflowing  with  gifts  and  good 
cheer.  In  other  words,  Merry 
Christmas. — Lou  Richardson, 
speaking  for  all  of  Sunset. 
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